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A CAERETAN HYDRIA IN DUNEDIN 


Tue vase here described ! was recently presented to the Otago Museum in commemoration of the 
distinguished services of Dr. H. D. Skinner, for many years Director of the Museum, It was 
formerly on the Rome market. It is restored from fragments, and missing pieces of the neck, mouth, 
and shoulder have been replaced by plaster. The joints and plaster restorations have been carefully 
painted over, and there has been a good deal of repainting where the glaze was worn. On the mouth, 
neck, and shoulder the restorations, though extensive, merely fill Baps in a well-defined pattern, 
and can therefore be passed over without a detailed description. The repainting of the figures 
on the body of the vase will be described at greater length below. The clay is a fine, clear red, 
rather lighter than the usual colour of Attic. The principal dimensions of the vase are as follows 
(measurements In metres) : 


Overall height : ‘ ; : O44 
Height of neck. : : , ; : ‘ o-0g5 
Greatest diameter of body : . O92 
Diameter of rim : : : ; 5 : - Oa 
» of lowest part of neck . . : : miz5 
4 of junction of foot and body O-105 
a of foot 5 : : : o-1g 


The body is ovoid, with high, flat shoulders. It is separated from the wide flaring foot by a low, 
raised a A similar ridge separates the shoulder from the neck, which is cylindrical with slightly 
concave sides. The lip flares widely. The side handles are small and slope slightly upward; they 
are attached just above the widest part of the vase and below the sharpest curve of the shoulder. 
The vertical handle is divided by three deep, vertical grooves. The inside of the mouth and the 
upper surface of the foot are ornamented with rounded tongues of black glaze. These were painted 
alebintely red and white, but the paint, which was applied on top of the black glaze, is now much 
worn. On the lower part of the body are short black rays; above these is a rather wider zone with 
a chain of fivespetalled lotuses linked to five-leaved palmettes, ‘The second and fourth leaves of the 
palmettes were red. The inner petals of the lotuses were mostly red, though some show traces of 
white paint. There are also traces of white paint on some of the outer petals, but it does not appear 
that the whole chain was painted red and white. The rays and lotus and palmette chain occupy 
about half the height of the body. The remaining half, up to the shoulder, contains the figured 
decoration. Above each of the zones into which the body 1s divided 1s a broad horizontal black band. 
Round the shoulder is an ivy wreath, painted in naturalistic mine with leaves and clusters of berries 
alternating on either side of a double-twined stem. No added colour is used on the ivy.* On the 
neck are pairs of five-petalled lotuses set back to back; the central petals are red, the second and 
fourth white; the black outer petals a ee widely and form frames, in which are set rosettes of 
eight long-pointed petals, alternately red and black. Round the outside of the rim is a narrow black 
battlement maecander, whose merlons and embrasures are decorated with small red crosses. The 
paint of the coloured parts of the neck and rim is applied directly to the olay. instead of being laid on 
over black glaze as clsewhere on the vase. The handles are black. Below the point where the 
vertical handle joins the body is a large seven-leaved palmette, and round the ends of the side handles 
are large rosettes. These are of black glaze; the middle of each petal was painted white, but the 
paint is much worn, | | | 
The figures in the main zone of the vase (Plate I, a) are as follows: In front is a young man 4 
leading two horses. He is running towards the spectator’s left. The raised left knee gives con- 
met in E.53.61. Professor A. D. Trendall, by whose 
savire Tee vass Saeed ier dindly supplied ze with 
microfilms of the articles by Santangelo and Devambez to 
which reference is made below. Professor G. R. Manton read 
over the first draft of this paper and added a large number of 
valuable observations. The staff of the Library of the Uni- 
versity of Otago has also assisted me in many ways. But I have 


The photographs are the work of Miss Daphne Marshall. 

* For this pattern, which is often used on these vases, sec 
Santangelo, Afon Piot XLIV 7. 

2 Santangelo (op. cif. 14) pomts out that these features show 
the influence of metal vases, 

“White is used for the Aesh of Herakles and Eurystheus on 
Louvre E jot, for one of the pairs of combatants in the centauro- 


been unable to refer to more than a small part of the publica- 
tions dealing with Caerctan hydriai, and have not therefore 
attempted a full study of the subject, which would demand not 
only a complete mastery of the literature but also a first-hand 
knowledge of the material. Such a study is, I believe, about to 
be produced by a scholar possessing the necessary qualifications ; 
in the meantime, a description of our vase, together with an 
attempt to ascertain its relationship to some others of this class, 
may be of value. [ have mentioned in the notes only those 
works which I have been able to consult. A fuller bibliography 
may be found in the articles of Santangelo and Devambez and 
in the relevant volumes of the CVA. 
VOL, LXXY. 


machy on Louvre E joo, for the young warriors or hunters on 
Louvre E 699, for the rider on Louvre E 697, for Rephalos on 
Louvre E zor, and for two of the four hoplites on the British 
Museum hydria BM 59. ‘These are only a few examples where 
acx is beyond question, Sec also R. M. Cook, B84 ALVII 141 
n. 70 for the use of white paint for male flesh on Clazomenian 
vases. The heavily emphasised pectoral muscles are exactly 
like those of Nessos and Tityos on the vases published by 
Devambez (fon Piot XLI). More usually this painter uses a 
continuous curving line, but be is certainly not trying to draw 
a girl's breasts. 


2 J. K. ANDERSON 


siderable freedom and vigour to his conventional ‘ kneeling * attitude. The legs are seen in profile. 
The body is twisted round to face the spectator, and the head is looking back over the left shoulder. 
In each hand the runner holds the bridle of a horse. The horses are probably to be imagined as 
following him, but to balance the composition the artist has shown them heraldically opposed on 
either side of the central figure. They are prancing on their hind legs and striking out with their 
fore-hooves. Incision is used for the contours and inner details of the human figure, but for the 
inner details only of the horses. The boy’s flesh was white, his hair black. The horses’ hooves and 
tails are red (the paint is much worn), and traces of red paint are visible on the manes. The paint 
was everywhere applied over the black glaze. The horses’ teeth may once have been white,° but 
no trace of paint 1s now visible. The shoulder, mane, and head of the left-hand horse have been 
extensively repainted, and the shape of the head altered thereby; he should have a straight nose like 
the right-hand horse. The middle incision on his shoulder should continue rather farther to the 
right than appears from the photograph. His ears are now lost in his mane; whether this was 
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originally so lam unable to determine. The right-hand horse is less seriously affected by repainting, 
but the shape of his lower jaw has been slightly altered. The heavy, clumsy headstalls seem to be 
original, ‘The boy’s legs and thighs have been retouched. | 

Ihe anatomy of both horses and boy will repay study. Each of the boy’s ankles is marked with 
a small incised pothook, the curve being downwards and to the front. The calves and thighs are 
well developed. The left leg, which is the only one completely visible, shows two faint incisions 
along the calf. The kneecap is represented by an elaborate incised pattern like two tongues of 
flame, The thigh is marked with two slightly curved lines, converging downwards. There is a 
short vertical curved line on the buttock. No serious attempt is made to show the abdominal 
muscles, though there ts a single incision curving to the right and downward from the front of the 
body towards the left hand. The pectoral muscles are shown by two incised arcs, cach rather less 
than a semicircle, in the centre of which are small incised circles for the nipples. The markings of 
the upper arms correspond with those of the thighs, and those of the forearms with the calves, but 
the elbow-joint 1s only indicated by a small incision near the point. An incised line divides the neck 
from the body. The nose is straight, the lips large, the eye long and pointed under straight eyec- 


® As are those of the horses on Louvre E ba, bon. 
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brows. The iris and pupil are clearly marked. The ear is large and shaped like the upper part of 
a large question mark set back to front; it has no inner markings. The hair, which is divided into 
long, slightly crinkly, strands, is swept straight back from the forchead and falls down the back as 
far as the shoulders. 

Of the anatomy of the horse, the most notable features are the three vertical incisions on the 
ontside of the rump, the weak and niggling lines on the inside of the hind leg (those on the right- 
hand horse are rather more purposeful) and the simple treatment of the shoulder and neck. (The 
left-hand horse is more elaborate; note especially the folds of skin under the jaw). The manes 
are differently treated, though the repainting of the left-hand horse has probably exaggerated the 
difference. One might suppose that the artist was still experimenting with different ways of drawing 
horses and trying out various effects. 

On the back of the vase are two eagles seizing hares, one on each side of the palmette below the 
vertical handle. The birds are shown grasping their prey with their beaks (this I believe to be 
incorrect; my own observation leads me to suppose that an eagle first seizes his victim in his claws, 
then tears it with his beak); their wings are half-folded above their backs and their tail-feathers 
displayed. Their feet, with talons outstretched, are reaching forward; the bird on the right is 
almost grasping its hare’s hind leg. The hares are attempting to bound away. Incision was used 
for the interior details but not for the contours; note especially the very fine scales on the 
lower part of the birds’ legs. The beak and claws of the left-hand eagle (Fig. 2) are red; 
white is used for the upper part of the legs, for a band across the middle of the wing, and 
for a similar band across the tail. The lower part of the hare’s belly was white, but the white 
paint, which was laid directly on the clay, has mostly disappeared. The group to the right of 
the vertical handle has been much repainted, The added colour has disappeared except for traces 
of red on the eagle’s legs and a patch of white on its tail. The hare owes its slim figure to the fact 
that the restorer has repainted the black parts only, without regard to the white belly-stripe, which 
has disappeared. | | 

These groups of hare and eagle connect our vase closely with the Lion Hunt hydria * in the 
Louvre. The Louvre eagles are making more use of their claws (though the main weapon is still 
the beak), but the greatest difference between them and our birds lies in the simplified treatment of 
the wing feathers. Note especially that the end of the wing appears to be bounded by a single 
incised line, instead of each pinion being closed Spe, as on our vase. The upper part of the 
leg is sharply defined by an incised line. There are slight differences in the drawing of the beak, 
and the hare’s ear is simplified. This rather more summary treatment of details may mean that the 
Louvre vase was painted slightly later than that in Dunedin. But if the fronts of the two vases are 
compared the resemblance between the ankles, knees, and thighs of the Lion Hunters and our boy is 
obyious. Moreover, the markings on the lioness’s hindquarters and those on the hindquarters of 
our horses are similar. To confirm the close relationship between the two vases, the subordinate 
decoration of both is similar, except that the Louvre vase has a double battlement maeander round 
the rim. 

With the Lion-hunt Hydria Webster * has already associated the Deer-hunt Hydria in the 
Louvre.’ But the difference between our horses and the deer hunter’s is marked; note especially 
the different incisions on the hindquarters and the more elaborate treatment of the neck, Webster ® 
divides the horses on Caeretan hydriai into two groups. Our horses belong to his first class and 
that of the deer hunter to the second. There can be no doubt that the second group shows an 
advance in artistic skill over the first; probably therefore it is slightly later in date. The lion hunt 
seems to come between our vase and the deer hunt; the drawing of the lioness's hindquarters is 
closer to our horses than to the deer hunter's, 

Also closely associated with our vase is one in Amsterdam, formerly in the Scheurleer Museum.” 
This has the same subject as ours in front—a running youth between two horses. Though obviously 
close to our vase, it is in some ways less successful. ‘The figure, with its left knee touching the ground, 
its head looking to the spectator’s left, and its awkwardly placed hands, lacks the lively vigour of 
our boy. But the goat-hunt on the back is a spirited piece of work. Note also the rather heavy 
chain of lotuses and buds, which replaces our lotuses and palmettes round the lower part of the body. 
It would be rash to speculate too far on the relationship of the Dunedin and Amsterdam vases without 
a proper knowledge of both, but at least 1t seems certain that they cannot be widely separated. 

I believe that 1t is safe to say that these four vases are fairly closely related, and that Louvre E 698 
and 697 are rather more advanced than the Dunedin vase. We may now attempt to fix the 
relationship of others to this series.™ 








* E698, CRA Lovore IX, Pl.612. (Compare cially our CVA Muste Scheurleer 1, pl. 1g, figs. 3 and 4. Webster, op. 
left-hand eagle with ibid. fg. 5.) Webster, FHS XLVIII 196 ff. cit. Catalogue No. 13, 3 
Catalogue No. 17. "In the following discussion I have only considered those 
Op. ail, 204. | _ “ases about which I could form an opinion from the phote- 
* E697. CVA Lowre IX, Pl. 609 and 611. Webster, op. cit. Soa ie available to me. My method is based upon that of 
Catalogue No. 15. Webster, and has led me to very similar results, I hope that it 
* Of. cat. 204. may prove applicable to the rest of the material, 
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The following vases seem closely related to ours: | 7 = 

(1) The Louvre Centauromachy.** Not only are the hindquarters of the centaurs similar to those 
of the Dunedin horses, but the knees and thighs of their front legs are marked like those of our boy. 
The pectoral muscles are indicated by a continuous curving line instead of two semicircles. Che 
hair of the left-hand centaur resembles our boy’s; that of the right-hand centaur has been 
repainted.1* The diving eagles on the back of this vase, with their bright-coloured ruffs, are 
rather different from ours, but show a family likeness about the beak a nd eye. The shoulder (rounded 
tongues), neck (large rosettes), and rim (laurel wreath) show quite a different scheme of decoration, 
but this must not be allowed to outweigh the close anatomical resemblance of the figures. 

(2) The Louvre Punishment of Tityos(* The attitude of Tityos }* resembles that of the boy on 
our vase, and the treatment of his ankles, knees, thighs, and pectoral muscles is similar. Note 
also the dancers on the shoulder of the vase; 1® the attitudes and anatomical details of the youths 
are particularly close to our boy, (I am convinced that these firures are male, not “ danseuses i 
for the use of white for male flesh see Note 4 supra.) The dresses of Artemis and Leto '* resemble 





FiG. 2.—EaAGLE AND Hare TO Lerr or Vertican Hanpte. Scale 9:4. 


those of the hunters on E 698, with folds radiating from the middle of the girdle and straight lower 
edges. The hair of Leto, though streaming wildly in the wind, resembles that of our boy in that 
it is swept straight back from the forehead. | 

(3) The Louvre Calydonian Boar Hunt.“* The dress of the boar-hunters is like that of the lion- 
hunters. ‘Che hindquarters of the boar, and of Europa’s bull on the back of the vase, resemble those 
of the Dunedin horses. Note, however, the different treatment of the subordinate decoration. 

(4) The Louvre Infant Hermes. ‘This vase and the next clearly form a pair. They are dis- 
tinguished from the others by the shape of the rim, by the subordinate decoration (their necks come 
close to that of E 696), and by the unusually large proportion of the body given up to the figured 
gone. But the cattle on the Hermes vase are very close to Europa’s bull on the back of E bgb. 
(Contrast the necks of the winged bulls on the back of the Deer-hunt Vase, E 697). The two 
vases are further connected by the conventional use of a hare (on the island of Crete, and among the 


Pid Legh dow vote IX, Pl. 613, 6rg fig. 2, and 615. 17 Leto rather than Ge; op. cif. postscript on p, 62. 
Webster, of. cil. Catalogue iho, 10,  E 696. CVA Lowe TX. Pl. Goo. Gio. Webs = oii: 

i CVA Loucre IX Text UI Fa p. 7. Catalogue No. 5. Gg, ba ebster, op. cil 

1p tearnapind bm hel Daim py “OE 70a. CVA Louere IX, Pl. 616 and 618, Webster, op. cit, 


16 Op. fl. 45, Fig. a, af Gp, cil, ar, Fig. t. Catalogue Na, Q. 





A CAERETAN HYDRIA IN DUNEDIN 5 


bushes by the mouth of the cave) to show which parts of the picture are solid earth. The convention 
is similar to the more familiar one (also used by our artist on both his Europa vases ™) by which 
dolphins and other fishes show the sea. The hair of the fi is swept stral hit back from the fore- 
head. Webster 2! calls the Hermes vase late because of the drawing of Eos on the back. The 
lower edge of her dress is not straight but scalloped. But this seems to me to be a very different 
thing from the attempt to show folds in depth on the British Museum hoplite vase.2*_ Moreover, the 
dresses of Kephalos and the figures in the cave have straight lower edges. That of Kephalos is very 
close to the lion hunters’. His attitude, and the markings of his knees and thighs, as far as they can 
be distinguished from the photograph, resemble those of the Dunedin boy. | 

(5) The Louwre Herakles and Cerberus.*3 Since this vase obviously goes with the last, it will suffice 
to call attention to the resemblance between the hair of Eurystheus and that of the Dunedin boy, 
and to the incised details of the knees, thighs, and ankles of Herakles. The hindquarters of Cerberus 
are treated in the same way as those of our horses. The hare on the back is close to those on our 
vase and E 698, and the flying cagles come from the same eyrie as our birds. 

(6) The London Arimaspian.** Note especially the hindquarters of the animals, the folds of the 
Maenads’ dresses, and the incisions on the nee. thighs, and ankles of the satyrs. 

(7) The Louvre Punishment of Nessos.*5 The hair of Oineus, Deianeira, and the sphinxes on the 
back of this vase is like that of the Dunedin boy. Note also the straight lower edge of Oineus’ dress 
and the thighs, hindquarters, and pectoral muscles of Nessos. But the figure of Ferakles resembles 
that on the Busiris hydria rather than that of Louvre E 7o1. 

I agree with Santangelo that ‘il faut renoncera répartir nos hydries en groupes distincts ’, 
but it does seem to me that the following vases are marked off by peculiarities of drawing from those 
already discussed. They seem to me to show an advance in artistic skill, and I would regard them as 
representative of the artist's later manner. | 

(1) The London Hoplite Vase.2® The lower edge of the hoplites’ kilts shows an advance in the 
treatment of folds, as Webster points out. But this vase is obviously connected with the Louvre 
Centauromachy (E 700) by the details of the warriors’ breastplates. i am unable to distinguish any 
incision on the rump of the horse or the knee of the boy in Webster's Fig. 1, but the horse is certainly 
a finer animal than ours. 

NI The Berlin Chariot Scene.27 The elaborate lower edge of the woman's dress has been noted 
by Webster, and is more advanced than the kilts of the London hoplites. The woman’s hair, instead 
of being swept straight back, has a braid looped across the forehead. The left knee of the young 
man mounting the ehaxiot seems to be a modified version of the early ‘ flame pattern’ type. There 
is only a single incision on his thigh. _ 

(3) The Departure of Warriors in the Louvre.*® Webster had already noted the more advanced 
treatment of the folds of the dresses on this vase, the more elaborate necks of the horses, and the 
drawing of their hindquarters.*? Note also the left knees of the young warriors (the only ones that 
are visible). Instead of the elaborate * flame pattern’ of the early vases there are only two vague 
hooked lines. The characteristic pothook on the ankle is also missing. The hair of the woman 
between the two horses, instead of being brushed straight back, is arranged in a fringe over the fore- 
head, and is swept back from the top of the head, (The two sphinxes on the back of the vase have 
similar fringes.) The woman’s ear is hidden by what seem to be three small curls, and she wears 
a large ear-ring. This hair style, with fringe, may represent an actual change in fashion, as it is 
not found on the earlier vases. 

The form of this vase is remarkable. The shoulder is unusually rounded and wide in proportion 
to the height of the vase. ‘The side handles are in consequence set on rather high. The rim slopes 
the opposite way to that of most vases, being narrower above than below. ns 

(4) The Busiris Hydria.*° The knees of the Egyptian police on the back of this vase are marked 
with two curved lines instead of the ‘flame pattern’. They have three parallel incisions on the 
upper part of the thigh. The pectoral muscles are shown by a horizontal incised line, slightly 
turned up at the ends. The tight loin-cloths are very different from the dress of, for example, the 
lion-hunters on Louvre E 698. But a different garment ts being shown. 

On the front of the vase, the Herakles is very different from the early Herakles of Louvre E 7o1 ; 
details of the ankles, knees, and thighs are also different. The Louvre Punishment of Nessos, as 
already noted, helps to link these two. But I have been unable to examine all our artist's other 
drawings of Eerakics, and so feel unable to discuss this matter at length. 


























© The Villa Giulia Europa (Webster, op. cif. Catalogue No. = Webster, op. ctf. Catalogue No. 11, Pl. AT 2 and Fig. 1. 
6) is known to me only from the drawing in Poulsen, Delphi, =? Webster, op. cil. Catalogue No. 19. Known to me only 
fig, 21 on p. 79. from Pfuhl, Malerei und Zeichnung der Griechen, Fig, 151. My 


21. Op. cit. 204. opinions, not being based on pictures of the whole vase, may 

2 Webster, of. at. Catalogue No. 11 (PI. XI 2). be completely wrong. 

3 E 7o1, CVA Lowore TX, Pl. 616-17. Webster, of. al. 3 E 699. CVA Lourre TX, Pl. 613 and 614. Webster, op, cit. 
Catalogue No. 2. Catalogue No. 16, 


“4 BM 1923, 4-19, 1. Webster, op. cif. Catalogue No. 18 a Op. cl. 204. 
and Pl. XI, 1, and AIT. 30 Webster, op. cil, Catalogue No. 1. The best illustrations 
78 Devambez, op. cit. esp. Pl. VI. available to me have been Pfuhl, of. cit. Figs. 152, 153. 
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It cannot, I think, be maintained that the Busiris vase is early because the lower edges of the 


Egyptians’ dresses are straight. The Eg) 


tians are not merely running or standing, but being tossed 


about in the wildest confusion, and the artist has evidently felt himself unequal to the task of depicting 
the disorder of their dress. He has, however, been able to cover up his inadequacy by giving the 


garments tasselled fringes. 


To sum up, our vase is to be placed early in the artist’s career. Itis connected through the Lion 


Hunt (Louvre E 698) 


with the Deer Hunt (Louvre E 697), and the Deer Hunt, by the drawing of 


the horses, is connected with the Departure of Warriors (Louvre E699). These four vases seem to 


represent successive stages in the artist’s development; 


the difference between the first and last ts 


so great that one might suppose that the vases were by different hands were it not for the connecting 
links. Of the other vases discussed, only the London hoplite vase, the Berlin Chariot scene, and the 
Busiris hydria are in the artist's late manner, and the first two of these are less fully developed than 


the last. I have Si pace 


severe ‘ Atticising’ black figure.** 


the theory of development from ‘Ionian’ polychromy to a more 
Our vase illustrates the dangers with which this theory is beset; 


it was obviously once very much more gaily coloured than its appearance, or that of its photographs, 


would lead one to suppose. 


That the vases were the work of an Ionian exile from Asia Minor, who had perhaps fled to 


Caere to eS the Persians, seems generally agreed.** 


produced by t } 
artist will remain doubtful.** 


Although many Caeretan hydriai show scenes from Greek mythology, 
find a satisfactory mythological interpretation for the picture on our vase. : 
similar eagles on the Louvre Lion-hunt Vase and that the vase in Amsterdam has a bey 
goat on its back show that there is no symbolic connexion between the front and back o 


Until more is known about the pottery 


e various Greek cities in Asia Minor during the sixth century, the exact home of our 


I have been unable to 
The facts that there are 
hunting a 
four hydria. 


Professor Manton has called my attention to the extraordinarily close anatomical resemblance 
of some of the figures era on the walls of the Tomb of the Augurs at Tarquinii ** to those on the 


Caeretan hydriae, w 


ich I believe to be in the artist’s early manner. 


Besides the points of 


resemblance to which Pallottino has called attention, note the knees and ankles of the wrestlers *° 


and the drawing of the legs of the masked m: 


n.27 Pallottino, while recognising the connexion 


between these paintings and the Caeretan hydriai,** considers that the former display “a savagery 


combined with reminiscences of ancient rites whic 


and emphasises their originality and 


h differentiates them from the East Greek tradition 
singularity ’.°* My ignorance and the want of means to 


remedy it prevent me from doing more than note that a number of difficult problems need to be 
solved. A possible solution is that a Greek artist, whose vast pasntings SY his native genius, was 


sufficiently affected by his subject matter to display an Etruscan feeli 


illustrated Etruscan ritual. 


University of Otago, 
New Zealand, 


2°On the fringed linen wxhoopr of the Egyptians see 
Herodotus 1] G1; Pfubl, op. cit. 1 1Ga. 

8? Mingarzini's article | Bollettine d'Arte, 2nd Ser. IL, 1924) 
has not been available to me; his views are rejected by Webster 
(op. at, 203 f.). Beazley believes that the Temale igures on 
Santangelo's hydriai A and B once had white paint on their 
flesh (Santangelo, op. cif. 43). See also R. M. Cook, op. cif. 147, 
for the absence ot polyeeieay in lonia proper. 

™ Sec Santangelo, op. af. 399 ff. for a fuller discussion and 
references, especially p. 37 for references to the Hellenism of 

acre. 


g in tomb-paintings which 
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——— 


4 7 cannot accept Devambez’s view that the scene on the 
shoulder of the Tityos hydria represents a ritual dance in honour 
of Artemis of the Ephesians. Nor am I wholly satished by com- 
parisons between the Caeretan hydriai and the sculptures of 
the archaic temple of Artemis at Ephesus. 

14 Pallottino, Etruscan Painting, 37 ff. 

4 Pallottino, of. cat., pl. on p. 99. 

aT fhid., pl. on p. 41. 

14 Shid., p. 98. 

% fhid., p. 40. 


THREE ATTIC VASES IN THE MUSEUM OF VALLETTA! 


On Pll. II-III and figs. 1-4, p. 8, I reproduce photographs of three Attic vases in the Museum 
of Valletta already published by Albert Mayr in Sifzgsb. d. philos.-philol. u. d. hist. Al. der Agl. Bayer. 
Akademie der Wissenschaften 1905, Heft III, pl. II, 1, 4 and 5.° 

The first vase (Pl. II) is a late black-figured skyphos, height 165 mm.; diameter 222 mm, 
The obverse represents a chariot with two Amazons; ‘the subject on the reverse is similar, but the 
second Amazon is here omitted. On both sides the scene is flanked by two 4 ess looking 
towards the handles. The vase belongs to the group of the CHC skyphoi, on which see Ure, Sixt 
and Fifth, p. 61, 26. 98-100 and Beazley, Some Attic Vases In the Cyprus Museum, pp. 22-3. For a 
list of vases of this group see Ure, CVI, Reading, p. 15. 

The two other vases are red-figured bell-kraters of the early fourth century. The height of 
that reproduced on Pl. III a and figs. 1, 3 is 333 mm., its diameter 336 mm. On its obverse a 
paddies rises from the earth in an ogive-shaped mound and is being received by three satyrs and 
Jermes;# on the reverse are three dra od Gouthe The vase belongs to the painter of Louvre 
G508, on whom see Beazley, ARI, pp. 368-0, The closest parallel I can find is the vase San 
Francisco, de Young Mus. 253- 24896, CV, pl. 22, 2, and pl. 24, 1, attributed to the same artist by 
H. R. W. Smith. | 
For the identification of the rising figure on the obverse we have to choose between Pandora, 
Persephone, and Aphrodite. Of the first there are three unquestionable representations in fifth- 
century Attic red-figure,! but in these, whether she appears in the pure Hesiodic tradition or 
coming out of the earth, she is in the company not only of Hermes but also of other deities clearly 
involved in her making or attiring or at least responsible for her apparition,® so I am inclined to 
rule her out. | | 

The rising of Persephone and the birth of Aphrodite are frequently represented on Attic red- 
figured vases of the fifth century, but to distinguish between the two is often difficult. On our 
vase we should have Aphrodite rather than Persephone because of her naked bosom, which better 
suits the goddess of love. The half-naked type of Aphrodite is introduced on Attic red-figured 
vases in the early fourth century by aa aps painter.’ Persephone, on the other hand, in the 
undisputed representations of her in the fifth century, is fully clothed,* and in the fourth she and 
Pandora give way to the goddess of love, who is now more frequently represented.” 

In my summary description of the obverse I said that the goddess rises from the earth; this 
would lead us to accept the existence of a belief in the fourth century in a chthonic Aphrodite.” 

The date of our vase being late, the satyrs would suggest that the painter had in mind not a 
poe satyr-play but only general reminiscences of suck. plays, if indeed he is thinking of the 
drama at all. ) 

Our second bell-krater is reproduced on Pl. III, 6 and figs. 2, 4. The height is 336 mm., the 
diameter 343 mm. The obverse represents a Broup of three maenads and two satyrs, the reverse 
a Nike between two draped youths. The style is that of the Telos painter, on whom see Beazley, 
ARV, pp. 875-6. Particularly close to our vase are London F76, ARV, 876, 7, and London F4, 
ARV, 875, 1. 

A. CaMBITOGLOU 
University of Mississippt. 


! My thanks are due to Dr, J. G. Baldacchino, who sent me = ceramigque attique du JVe siécle, p. 73), but Brommer interprets 
photographs of these vases and allowed me to [| ublish them, her as Aphrodite because of Ares’ presence (Salyroi, p. 14; 
and to Mr. D. B. Harden, who first niendionied them to me. Pan in Marburger fb. fair Kicasiutssmiche i uft, 1949-50, pp. 23-4), 
The attribution of the black-figured skyphos is by Professor and with him Rumpf agrees (Anadyomene, Fb. 1950-51, p. 171). 
Sir John Beazley, to whom I am very grateful for permission = * See Beazley, Oxford CV’, text to pl. 21, 1~2, anc Bashan: 
to study his p ep quae of unpublished vases by the two Feldmduse (Silcungsbericite der Bayerischen Akademie 1937), pp. 

om the 


Eames to wh red-figured bell-kraters are attributed. ao—H, 

Je and Professor T. B. L. Webster read my manuscript and * See Persephone and Aphrodite in Beazley, ARV, 954, second 

sugges ted various corrections which | have — tec. column, and 979, first column; also Rumpf, Anadyomene, 76. 
The vases were first mentioned by Jean Houwel in Poprage 1S 170 last paragraph. 


Pittoresque des Isles de Sicile, de Lipari et de Malte (Paris, 1787), pl, op. cit. 173-3. | 

vol. 4, p. 94, and first published by A. A. Caruana in his ® See Ferrara T 579, Beazley, ARV, 428, 1 above, and New 

Ancient Pottery from the Ancient Pagan Tombs ond Christian York 26. 57. 23, Beazley, ARV’, 651, 1. 

Cemeteries in the Islands of Malta (Malta, 1899), pl. AIT, 1-3; * See Metzger, op. cit. p. 76. | 

Caruana says that they were found in a tomb near Saura 1 See Buschor, op. cit,, ee 17; Rumpf, op. al. p. 168; 

so outside Rabat. | | Metzger, of. af, pp. 72 ff. On the bell-krater Berlin F 2646 
4 The enclosure is surrounded by a row of dots, and I could = (fon. XII, 4; Brommer, Pan in Marburger 76. fir Kunstwessen- 

not find any parallels to its shape in any other Attic red-figured —schaft, 1949-59, p. 36, fg. 48) I am also inclined to believe that 

vase representing such a subject. the ess rises from the earth, not from the sea as Buschor 
4 See the vases mentio by Beazley in his list of mytho- thinks (op. cil. p. 31 top). 

logical subjects in ARV under Pandora and Anesidora, Beazley ll See Buschor, op, cif. p. 31, also Brommer, Satyrspiele, pp. 8, 

believes that the rising woman on London E467, ARV, 420, 21, 15-16, and 21. 

is Pandora, and so does Metzger (Les représentations dans [a 
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Fro. 4. Fic. 4. 
Fics. 1 AND 9.—BELL-KRATER BY THE PAINTER OF Louvke G500.IN THE Museum oF Vauverra (see also Pi. ITT, a). 


Fics. 2 AND 4.—BeLt-KRaATeR py THE Tevos Painter ii THE Museum or VaLietta (see also PI. TIT, 4). 


THE MASK OF THE UNDERWORLD DAEMON—SOME REMARKS ON THE PERSEUS— 
GORGON STORY * 


Ar the VIIth Congress for the History of Religions, held at Amsterdam in 1950, the central 
question was posed whether a mythical-ritual pattern could be discerned in various ancient and 
modern civilisations. Reading the Congress Report, one does not get the impression that many 
final and far-reaching conclusions have been reached. Various conflicting views were brought 
forward in the section-meetings. But meanwhile the discussion goes on. And it may be not without 
interest to inquire into some individual cases where a ritual background behind some famous myth 
can be reconstructed, if not beyond all doubt, at least with a high degree of probability. In the 
following pages such an attempt is made in the case of the Seriphian Perseus-legend. 

The present writer believes that there is a clue to the understanding of this story, which has 
been overlooked hitherto, namely its connexion with hot springs. A certain number of cults, 
myths, and legends were connected with such springs in the ancient Greek world; that they all 
show in origin a chthonic aspect is self-evident. But to dwell upon all of them would fall beyond 
the scope of this article. Let us for the present moment turn our attention to the thermal springs 
of that tiny piece of rock in the Aegean round which a major part of the Perseus-story centres. 

Seriphos is one of the least important islands of the Cyclades, lying between Kythnos and Siphnos. 
It is a stony island: the ancients called it tenyeic or mretpw@ons, and in spite of the ever-strenuous 
efforts of the inhabitants, the soil does not bring forth many fruits; it has a certain importance 
because of the mines. Indeed, there is some evidence that these mines were used long before classical 
times,' but as no one of the classical writers mentions them, it seems probable that no Sa ecoeaeed 
took place in the historical period. In fact, the unimportance of the island made the eriphians 
often an object of scorn and joke; the anecdote of Themistocles and the Seriphian is well known. 
J. T. Bent # gives an account of a journey to Seriphos, a description of the island and especially 
of the local folklore. He mentions hot springs near the chapel of 5t, Isidore,* and says that a yearly 
festival is still held there. He also tells us that there exists a vivid ra a belief in the Nereids 
among the inhabitants, who say that ‘ warm springs flow from their breasts °. 

It is, meanwhile, a remarkable thing that such an unimportant island should be the centre of 
the famous Perseus-Gorgon legend. The story of it runs as follows: ® Danae is put in a coffer 
with her little son Perseus by her father Acrisius, and thrown into the sea ; they are driven by the 
waves towards Seriphos, where the coffer is caught by Dictys, the son of Peristhenes, in his nets. 
He receives the mother with her child, and Reps them in his house. When Perseus has grown up, 
Dictys’ brother Polydectes, King of Seriphos, falls in love with Danae, but being afraid of her son, 
he contrives a plan to send him on a dangerous expedition. As his contribution to an Eranos held 
by Polydectes, Periets boasts that he could bring the Gorgon-head: the king seizes the opportunity 
and sends him out to fetch it. The hero goes on his way, is helped by Hermes and Athena, and 
overcomes manifold difficulties. First he comes to the Graiai, daughters of Phorcys, named 
Pemphredo, Enyo, and Deino; 6 they have but one tooth and one cye in common, which Perseus 
takes away, and returns only on condition that they show him the way to the Nymphs; this they 
do, and from these Nymphs the hero receives the cap of Hades, which makes invisible, the winged 
sandals, and the pouch (iPiots); with the help of these objects 7 he overcomes the Gorgons and 
cuts off the head of the mortal Gorgon Medusa." Then he returns to Seriphos, where he asks 
Polydectes to assemble the whole people, whereupon he takes the Gorgon-head from the pouch and 
turns them all into stones. With this frightful scene * the story, as far as it concerns Seriphos, ends. 





* Introductory note, This article is a slightly altered version of (Miller, fr. 26, vol. i p. 75), ap. schol. Apoll. Rhod. IV 1ogr, 
a chapter from my dissertation on cults, myths, and legends 1515; of. also Pind., Pyth. x. 44 49.3 a good account also 
connected with hot springs in the Greek world, submitted to in Apollod. II, 4, 1-3. Only a very broad outline can be given 
the University of Cambridge; 1 have to thank Professor here; fuller treatments, with details of variants, etc., in Roscher 
w. K. C. Guthrie for much good advice. y and RE s.r. * Perseus’; Robert, Grech. Heldens, 1, 222 og7.5 2 
Note on some abbreviations: Ross, Jusefr.: L. Ross, Reisen au den weeful collection of the main literary sources and the principal 
eniechischen Insein dex aegacischen Meeres, 3 vols., Stuttgart, 18y0— representations in art will be found in J. M. Woodward, 
: Caf. Br. Mfus.: A catalogue of Greek coins in the British Perseus, Cambridge, 1937; of. also E. 5. Hartland, quoted im/fra 
Museum; Frazer, Pauw.: J. G. Frazer, Pausamias’ description of mote 15. 
Greece, translated with a commentary, 6 vols., London, 1OgG. * According to Apollod., they are sisters of the Gorgons, ef. 
Nilsson, GF: M. P. Nilsson, Griechische Feste., Lejpzig, 1906, Hesiod, Theog. 270 99-5 Tz., Schol. Lycophr. 838. According 
The Herdiman: ‘The author's The Herdsman of the Dead, Utrecht, to others, they are guardians of the Gorgons 


1952. 7 And other weapons, which according to other traditions 
' See Birchner, RE IT A, 0729 594. he gets from Hephaestus, Hermes, and Athena. 
. 1B aoe Rep. 329 ¢; Plut. hem, 16. ®* Thereupon asus and Chrysaor are born from the Gor- 
’ Cyelades, Chapter I. Boa blood; this is told by Apollod., but it is found as carly as 
4 Also observed by Ross, Jasefr. 1, 197, ¢f. the same writer's esiod, fc. 


"AcwA. Thendd IT (1897), 167 19g. (1 have not seen the latter * The oldest evidence is a‘b.f. vase, ed. by Kretschmer, df 
quotation, } VII (1892), 38. : 
* The best tradition is in Pherecydes, Jacoby, 9 F ro-t 
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Perseus now returns to the Argolid, and from various traditions we hear how he gets his revenge 
against Acrisius, and how he founded Mycenae, etc. ; | 

It is worth remembering that the Gorgons were localised near the mythical entrance to the 
underworld, just like such infernal beings as Geryon. They lived, according to Hesiod: ™ 


.... TEpHy KAUTOU ’Oxeavoio 
Esyatif] trpds vuxTds, Iv’ “Eotrepides Aryupcovo, 


that is, on the dwelling-place in the extreme West, where the sun sets; and just as Geryon, the 
‘roaring ', has a suitable name for a daemon of the Underworld, the names of the three sisters are 
not less suited to such a function; even if we set aside Euryale,!' whose name might be derived 
from the pursuit of Perseus, the two others, the ‘ powerful one ’ and the ‘ ruling one’, are significant 
enough,** 

t need hardly be stressed that the story, as it stands, contains many folk-tale elements; '* 
in particular, the overcoming of many previous difficulties before the hero arrives on the scene of his 
main task is a curious folk-tale feature; equally the invisibility, the winged sandals, etc. On the 
other hand, the elements of real heroic legend (the German ‘Heldensage’) are conspicuous too; ** 
there remains the question, whether the element of myth is also present, in other words, whether we 
can distinguish a cult-pattern underlying the forms of the story. ee 

The first question we have to ask is, therefore, what could be the reason for localising the story 
on Seriphos. Hero-cults of Perseus are attested by Pausanias abundantly near Argos-Mycenae 
and also on Seriphos and perhaps at Athens; !* leaving Athens out of account as uncertain, we have 
the two former places left as centres of Perseus cult. Accordingly, we find Perseus with the Gorgon- 
head on coins (late specimens, however) of Argos '* and rather earlier on those of Seriphos."’ 
One glance at the traditional story in Pherecydes and Apollodorus shows us that Perseus was born 
at Argos, grew up on Seriphos, returned there after his great heroic adventure, and afterwards went 
back to Argos again. Moreover, we see that the Gorgon-head, frequently used in the story as far 
as it centres round Seriphos, is given to Athena before the hero returns to his homeland, and plays 
no réle in the sequel: Acrisius is overcome in a pentathlon and slain with a discus. As far as the 
legend is concerned, the whole Gorgoncion story is something particular to Seriphos, and has 
nothing to do with Argos. But what about the Argive coins showing Perseus with the Gorgon-head ? 
They are so late that they cannot be used as a proof; they were made long after the story was 
established. Nevertheless, for Perseus himself we have abundant proof that he was a heroic figure 
deeply rooted in the Argive tradition; the Perseus-cult at Argos, Mycenae, the foundation legend, 
his genealogy, and above all the cult attested in a very archaic inscription from Mycenae ** are 
evidence enough for that." ‘To sum up the facts: Perseus had hero cults in the i ae where he 
is apparently originally at home; moreover, there was a cult on Seriphos, while the legend localises 
the Gorgon story there, and not at Argos; the Gorgoneion occurs on the Seriphian coins as early as 
300 B.c., on the Argive coins much later. | 

How, then, to explain the Seriphian legend? Nilsson (cf note 18), after calling Perseus 
‘the most prominent hero of Mycenae in the earlier mythical generation *, and saying that the folk- 
tale of the slaying of the monster Gorgo was in Mycenacan times already connected with the birth 
story, gives as his opinion: * The episode taking place on the island of Seriphos seems to be of a 
ahen tats date and may be passed over here’; and a little later: ‘ There was a heroon said to be 
that of Perseus on the road from Mycenae to Argos, but that may be late, as was certainly the altar on 
Seriphos’. Quod est demonstrandum! Kuhnert * gives a more detailed argument: * Die Landung 





1 Hesiod, (c., especially 274 sgg. ‘This is our most ancient 
source of knowledge about the story of Perseus and the Gorgon; 
in Homer (Iliad XIV, 319 sg.) we find just a reference to Danae 

recus, but his deeds are not yet recorded. The con- 
nexion between Gorgon- and Geryon-story mu not one of 
localisation only, but Medusa’s son Chrysaor is the father of 
Geryoneus. For the Gorgoncion apart from Perseus in Homer, 
ef. inf ranote 49. For Geryon, the West and hot springs, cf. The 
fer: , Chapter IT. 


4 ‘The * wide-leaping '; the translation is, however, contro- 
versial ; g- Robert, fc. 5 

@ Another reference to the legend in Hesiod is Aspis 216 sgg. 
On the shicld of Heracles we see Perseus with the winer 
: 4, the Gorgon-head, the pouch, and the Hades-cap. The 
two sisters of Medusa try to catch him as he flees. 

This has been observed before, of. Robert, |e. 224; 
Kuhnert, Roscher [11, 1989; and especially E. 5. Hartland, 
The Legend of Perseus, London, 1894-96, who gives a whole 
complex of folk-tales from many countries, connected in some 
way or another with the Perseus story; some additions by 
A. H. Krappe, Veuphilol. Mitt, XXXIV (1999), 225, spy. 

14 Kuhnert, fc. calls the Erenos of Polydectes a * genuine epic 


motive *. 
18 Paus. I], 16, 3 (Perseus as founder ATTN Sf ADM: 
II, 4, 4); U1, 16, 6 (a spring called Perseia in the ruins of 


Mycenac):; and especially IT, 18, 1: "Ex Munnvav Gi bs “Apyor 
fpyoulvors iv dpootepa Tepotas taped tiy b64év dorw fpgev. Eye piv 
Gh) wal drove tips Tape tay tmporyoplcorv, unyloras Be iv te 
Zepigep wal trap" "Aénraio, Colg> Mepotcss tipevos, xol Alero mai 
KOwulvrys Paopis ceotipaw mexkoupivoy Mepis. “The text is cormupt; 
¢olg> is the reading of Spiro’s Teubner-text, but as there is 
no other evidence for a Perseus-cult at Athens, K. O. Miller 
proposed to read Ev te Lepigas of mal tap" “AGnvd Mepoicoy thnewos 
atk. Soe Frazer, Paws. I, 572. 

1 Frazer, Paus. IIT, 186; * probably copied from a statue’. 

Je, some sp fing Perseus, others the Gorgon-head; Cat. 
Mfus, Aegean Islands 119 sqgg.; they date from 300 s.c. and 
ater. 

WIG TV, 493, mentioning lepopwapoves 1o¢ bg Tlepei, a refer- 
ence to what was probably a very old cult, See Nilsson, Afpem, 
Origin of Gr. Afpth. 40 49. 

™ Kuhnert, fc. 202g sg. calls him a pre-Doric hero of 
Mycenae and Argos, taken over by the Donans; at the end of 
this article we shall see that there is linguistic evidence in su 
port of this view of a pre-Doric (I would rather say pre-Greek) 
character. 

8 fc, 2027. See also A. J. Toynbee, A Stu History I, 
405, note 2, who stresses the importance of Setighor rig the 
dispersion of the legend. He goes even so far as to assume 
that the whole tale came from Seriphos to the Argolid. 
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der Truhe mit Danae und Perseus an dem Felseneiland Seriphos ist ein gebrduchliches Bild fir die Uberiragung 


eines Kultes, das in dhnlicher Form in Apollo- und Dionysos-Sagen wiederkelirt ; Argeter, | 
nach Rhodes an der Insel voriiber muszten, haben den sd pane die Verehrung der Danae und des Perseus ver- 


It is hardly conceivable that the cult an 


mittelt.” 


die auf dem Wege 
myth were ‘dropped on the way’ like that. 


It would be possible, of course, although highly hypothetical, to develop a theory that the island was 


a half-way house on the trade-route from Argos to Rhodes, and that in the long run Argi 


ive cults 


were imported there; but even so, it would be very much more understandable if we could point 
to certain circumstances, which made it possible or easy for the local people to * take over "a cult or 
mythical pattern, and develop it locally; and in such a case it might be even more interesting and 


relevant to discover those peculiar circumstances than to ascertain the * dropping s 
Therefore we ask: Is there some peculiar feature about Seriphos, whic 

basis for a localisation of the Perseus-Gorgon story, althoug 

connexion between Argos and Seriphos, comparable with the 


might have been the 
erseus is an Argive hero, and a 
relations between metropolis and 


colony, is absent? So much the better if this feature would be primarily concerned with the Gorgon, 
for, as we saw, this element in the story seems to pic ae: Be Seriphos in particular.*? 
th 


Now I have stated in the beginning of this article 
in modern times a yearly festival near these springs has been recorded by J. 1. Bent. 


at Seriphos has hot springs, and that even 
In this con- 


nexion it is remarkable that at very many places with thermal springs, representations of the 


Gorgoneion occur in the archasological finds. 
fully. Not very long ago, the late 


bi 
=" 


This evidence should, however, be handled care- 
M. P. Charlesworth 22 warned us, very rightly I think, against 


uncritical conclusions about the transmission of ideas from the occurrence of identical art symbols. 
Moreover, one might say that it is no wonder if a considerable number of pictures of the Gorgoneion 
occur near hot springs, for there are very many of them in general, so why not accidentally near the 


fepuc Aourpa ? 


But looking more closely into this vast collection of Gorgon- 


ictures,?° we can divide it into three 


groups: (a) vase-paintings; (6) larger pieces, such as reliefs, etc.; (c) coins. Now the vase- 
paintings can be discarded here; they never prove anything about local cults. The larger repre- 
sentations are relevant in certain circumstances, especially when they are temple sculptures or 


paintings, or stelac, and in any case are of more 


importance than the vase-paintings, not being 


mass-produced articles for export depicting popular scenes. But the most important of all are the 
coins. To a very large extent they represent scenes or pictures drawn from local cults and myths. 
Of course, it sometimes happens that a colonial city merely takes over emo from the mother-city, 


and occasionally other serene take place, but in most cases it is 
Gorgoncion, we have especially to be on our guard against cases 
But after taking all these precautions we can reach the 


phenomenon. As regards the 
where it is merely an attribute of Athena.** 


following results: The Gorgoneion appears at Seriphos (cf. note 17), j 
F Sicilian sites of hot springs!), Melos,** Jconium in Lycaonia,™ Methymna 


(i.e. all three of the principa 


airly easy to distinguish this 


Himera,?> Segesta,*® Selinus *7 


and other places on Lesbos,*" eandria in the Troad,™ Aegae in Cilicia(?),8* Apollonia ad Rhyndacum 


and Partum in Mysia.* Dubious cases are: 
Britain.*5 


It may be interesting to quote some comparative figures. ) 
far the greater part of the sites, although, ¢.g., the Gorgoncia on the coins 


* 


Museum, which covers b 


Thermon in Aectolia* and Bath (Aquae Sulis) in 


In the Catalogue of Coins in the British 


of Melos and Himera are not recorded in it,** I noted twenty-seven Greek cities with Gorgon 


coins; among these are Athens and Corinth with their dependent cities, of which Athens 


ad the 


symbol as an attribute of Athena, and in the case of Corinth one might be inclined to attach import- 


ance to the existence of hot springs on the Isthmus, which I have not done. 


Even so, if we add to the 





2) Tt is frequently held that the stony character of the island 
is a sufficient reason (cf. Robert, lc. 294); but there are other 
stony islands as well on the route from Argos to Rhodes; why, 
then, especially Seriphos? Moreover, this would imply that 
the story existed already before the people localised it there. 
But no trace points to variants, let alone old variants, in which 
the turning of the hero's enemies to stone occurs elsewhere. 

72 AGP LAX (1949), $51 5g. 

2 A catalogue in J. Six, De Gorgone, Amsterdam, 1885; A. 
Furtwangler, Roscher I, 1701 sqq. 

4 Cy, Furtwangler, “e., 1719. ; : 

*8 Coins: Grose, Cal, McClean Coll, of Greek Cotas in the Pitzer. 
Maz. 1,272; Head, HN* 146. - 

t Coins: Grose, /.c. 902; Cat. Br. Mus, Sicily 1495, Head, HN? 
166, 

27 Metope of the famous temple C, c/. Benndorf, Metopen v. 
Selinunal 44. | 

* Coins: Seltman, Greek Coins, 174, of. n. 36 below. Terra- 


cotta-relief: Six, fc. 45; Furtwangler 1719. | 
* Coins: Head, te sip aes asdicete BSA MVIII, 267. 
Stele with Gorgon mentioned by Eust. in Dion. 857, Malalas, 
Chron. O 42 (= ed. in Corpus Scr. Host. Byz. p. 36), connected 
with seal Ieeeecd: For the warm * spring of Plato’ (this 
‘Plato’ being a medieval magician) there ci. The Herdsman, p. 


82. Curiously enough, a tale connected with the Gorgon’s 
head was still found near [conium in medieval times. See 
Hartland, The Legend of Perseus IT], 130. _ 

40 Coins: Cat. Br. Mus. Troas, etc. LXIUI, 151, 157, 077- 

1 Bronze relicf from Neandria near the most famous hot 
springs of the Troad; Furtwangler, /.c. 1718. 

1 Coin: Cat. Br, Mus. Lycaonia, etc. AYIT: uncertain. 

2° The oldest coins of both cites all with the Gorgoncion: 
Cal. Br. Mus, Mysia & sq., $4 SM the country around there is 
full of hot springs, cf. fins uck, Cyricus 141 and his map * En- 
virons of Gyzicus’. The attribution of the coins to Apollonia 
by Six, (ec. 97 sg¢. is generally approved. 

™ The famous meto of the temple of Apollo Thermios: 
‘Ep. “Apy. 1903, pl. 4; but again the existence of hot springs is 
not proved; IT hope to return to this question in another 
publication, 
as ie pedueent of the temple of Sul-Minerva with the male 
bearded Gorgon-head; but it is doubtful whether this has any 
connexion with the Greck Gorgon at all, and even so, it may 
be merely an attribute of Athena-Minerva. 

76 fe. those of Himera are there wrongly assigned to 
Camarina. For the Melos gorgoncion coin, see Cafalogue of the 
jameson Collection pl. LAVI no. 1295. 
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list Melos and Himera, out of these twenty-nine there are eleven where hot springs occur in the 
neighbourhood. Certainly a high percentage.*’ 

In view of these facts I venture to draw the conclusion that the occurrence of the Gorgon or 
more usually the Gorgoneion on coins or major pieces of art of cities near hot springs is too 
frequent to be explained as a mere coincidence, and that there is a considerable chance that these 
representations are in many cases an echo of local cults. , in 

After this, returning to Seriphos, we ask: Is the Gorgon-head on the coins of this island 
merely an echo of the established Perseus legend, or has it an independent significance? In other 
words, was the Gorgon there before Perseus? J. T. Bent ** informs us that the inhabitants of 
Seriphos brought him ancient coins with the Medusa, saying that it was a picture of * the first 
queen of the island’. Did these peasants, in their simplicity, grasp something of the truth? In 
order to answer this question, we have to go further and ask: What is the original meaning of the 
Gorgoncion ? | 

Both in ancient and in modern times, many theories have been proposed in answer to this 
question." I do not intend to deal with all of them separately; such an inquiry would perhaps 
carry us too far afield; and moreover, a certain consensus of opinion seems to exist at the present time, 
which may serve as a good starting-point for a further substantiation from the point of view of the 
cults, etc., connected with hot springs.” _I shall be very brief, therefore, about the theories. Ancient 
explanations are: 1. The Gorgons are Libyan women, This line has been followed up by A. B. 
Cook.! 2. The Gorgoneion is the face in the moon. Gadechens ** has accepted this. 3. Itisa 
thunder-cloud. The principal champion of this view 1s Roscher. 4. The Gorgon is a wild animal.“ 
The modern explanations in accordance with this view (e.g. gorilla), given by Elworthy, Zell, and 
others, have never made much headway. Others again have entirely discarded the ancient theories, 
and have followed the line of anthropological research. A new an original contribution has been 
made by C. Hopkins,‘ and I shall have to deal with his article in more detail, because on the one 
hand, it is very convincing, and on the other hand, my argument would be seriously weakened if 
all the implications of Hopkins’ theory proved to be true. 

He begins by pointing out that representations of the Gorgon in art do not occur until after the 
geometric period, and that then the head alone comes first, Just as also in Homer only the head is 
mentioned; the body does not appear until the Thermon metopes (ca. 640-620). He rejects 
Nilsson’s view that the Gorgon is entirely a folktale mouf, which eludes the question of origin, while 
he thinks that the enormous variety of other explanations is due to the fact that in the seventh 
century the representations of the Gorgon were tentative, and * no commonly recognised form of 
the story in legend and art existed’. Then he proceeds to point out that in the same seventh 
century the influence of Assyrian on Greek art became important; and in this Ass rian art there 
was a frequently recurring motif of a hero slaying a demon, namely the story of Gilgamesh and 
Humbaba, which had ‘ a vogue in Syria’. After ehig: Hopkins shows us a series of scenes represent- 
ing the slaying of Humbaba and cognate stories, and faces of Babylonian demons like Humbaba, 
together with scenes of Perseus with the Gorgon; the resemblance is striking. A link is provided 
by a Cyprian cylinder, which holds a middle position between Assyrian and Greek art. After a 
digression on the Egyptian Bes-statues, the obvious conclusion follows: “ * The full figure portrayal 
of the Gorgon, introduced into Greek art shortly after the middle of the seventh century, came over 
directly and with very slight modification from an Assyrian—Babylonian type of demon or giant.’ 
I think this is an important and interesting discovery, and the argument seems convincing enough, 
especially because Cyprus is indeed the home of some of the oldest Gorgon representations, and the 
route Mesopotamia-Syria~Cyprus—Greece was an easy and often used one. The hazardous part 
of the article follows after this conclusion, namely when Hopkins hints at the possibility that the whole 
Perseus~Gorgon story is derived from the Gilgamesh saga. Similar theories have been put forward 
in the case of Herakles, who has also been compared with Gilgamesh,*’ and this question needs an 
answer on principle. Of course, the artists who tried to find a form for their pictures of the story had 
a tendency to borrow from existing representations of similar stories in ‘foreign’ art; Orient 
influence on Greek art was immense, and was probably deeper even than we can realise at the 
moment; but the tradition of mythological forms is a totally different matter. It should not be 
forgotten that the resemblance between the Gilgamesh and the Perseus stories is quite superficial, 
the common point being hardly more than the motif of a hero slaying a monster, and where on 
earth does such a story not occur? As a mythical form the figure of Gilpainesh is still more like 
Herakles than like Perseus, and even in the former case a dependence cannot be proved conclusively. 





3? For the réle of wells and springs in the folk-tales related 4a Ziegler, ic. 1643. 
to the Perseus story of. Hartland, The Legend of Perseus 11, 175 599. AFA 1994, 341 f99. 

a8 The Cyclades, p. 2. eet 4 Observe that the inferences from art-forms to forms of the 

” Summaries of them will be found in Six, fc. qi fag. legend begin here already. The only thing that can be said is 
Roscher in his Ler. I, 1698 sag. (of. the same author's Die Gar- that apparently the art-type was not fixed. 

nen und Verwondies (1879); Ziegler, RE VII, 1642 199.; A, B. * Lic. 956. . 


c, cons TIT, B45 sg. Especially by B, Schweitzer, Aeratler, cf. Pfister, Rel. Gr. 
is Gix fe. a1 yg B47. | u. Ram. 156. a? § also ; G. R. Levy, * The a aes Origin of 
4 Following many others. See Ziegler, fc. 1645 59. Herakles ©, JAS LIV (1934), 40 199. 
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Wherever it is possible to derive Greek mythical patterns from Greek ritual we should always prefer 
such an explanation, taking into account, however, that such Greek cult-forms may go back to pre- 
Greek times, and so ultimately to that general Mediterranean foundation from which again many 
Oriental forms may be derived. 

Returning now to the various explanations of the Gorgon, there are a number of points on which 
many or all aiclavs agree. The first of these is that there was apparently a Goreou-head before the 
development of the type with full body. This can be observed in the oldest art-representations and 
in Homer. In other words, the Gorgoncion precedes the Gorgon. Then, the most striking features 
of this Gorgoncion are the glaring eyes and the protruding tongue. These characteristics have been 
compared with identical hideous faces among many primitive peoples, which are derived from masks 
with an apotropaic function.*® And thirdly it is agreed that among the references to the Gorgoneion 
in Homer, who is, after all, our oldest source, the passage from the Nekyia should be taken into 
account specially, where Odysseus says that he would have liked to stay longer in Hades, but that 
he was frightened by the idea that Persephone would send up the grisly Gorgon-head from the 
underworld.” | 

Any theory based solely, or at any rate principally, upon the solid foundation of these fairly 
venerally accepted points should deserve our special attention. Such a theory was proposed by 
Miss J. BE. Harrison, who explained the Gorgoncion as an apotropaic mask, appearing in the oldest 
literature as an ‘ underworld bogey ’.5° She stresses the three basic facts, mentioned above, and 
points to the use of hideous apotropaic dance-masks among savage peoples; many specimens of 
such masks may be seen in most anthropological museums. Similar things must have been used, 
in her view, by the early Greeks. And then she makes an Sedo point. Although precise 
evidence fails us here, so she says, the gorgoneion must have been used by these primitive Grecks 
as a mask in ritual dances. 

But is there really no precise evidence? It may be worth trying to verify Miss Harrison's 
inference. We shall not be able to understand what this means before we are quite clear about the 
function of the mask. The Gorgoncion as we find it on coins, vase-paintings, shields, etc., is a relic; 
if it is true that it is a symbol of what once was a ritual mask, we have to assume that it was worn 
in such ritual; and worn for a purpose. Now the purpose of the mask in ritual, dance, and drama, 
wherever it is found, is to represent something in the most literal sense of the word. The wearer of 
the mask in ritual represents the deity, i.e. virtually is the deity, and the actions he does while wearing 
the mask are the actions of the godhead; the masked dance, therefore, introduces in a hieratic form 
the event that the people want to celebrate, the event of the deity appearing on earth and performing 
actions.®! Therefore, when a mask is used in chthonic ritual, the wearer of the mask enacts the appear- 
ance of a daemon from the underworld, and when the mask is apotropaic, this can only mean that 
the appearing chthonian daemon scares away, frightens, stiffens with fear, or, in mythical terms, 
‘ petrifies’ the other ghosts or living creatures present. ‘This is entirely in accordance with the 
scene from the Nekyia. 

Nevertheless, all this will remain highly theoretical and speculative if we cannot substantiate it 
with examples from Greek ritual which would prove that such ad nibenaethle ritual masks were 
actually used. There are not very many instances of the use of religious masks in Greece, apart 
from the theatre. Miss Harrison quotes two.2 The first is about a goddess Praxidike,** whose 
images were heads and her sacrifices * the same — (dpoias) ; there was a multiple form of her at 
Haliartus, as Pausanias *4 tells us, where the Praxidikai were oath-goddesses. The oath recurs 
in the second example which Miss Harrison gives, the cult of Demeter Kidaria at Pheneus in Arcadia ; 
our source is again Pausanias.** ‘There was a curious structure called Petroma, and on this place 
the Pheneates used to take oaths; in it was a mask of Demeter Kidaria, which the priest puts on, 
and then he beats the underground folk with rods. Here the priest clearly represents the gocidless by 
wearing a mask. Pheneus was a centre of chthonic religion; in the Beg bon seed was the Styx. 
There was a Hades entrance nearby; ** the saga told how Herakles performed engineering works 


- a = SS a = oo __ 


4° This was observed already by Furtwangler, Roscher I, @ Photius and Hesych., s.r. 
ize | " Derch die schreckbore Maske cines Damons suchle man 4 Paus. UX, 33, ¢ (Miss Harrison's reference is wrong): 
lv | 


basen Geister zu vertreihen,’ “Akioprion 6é dow dv dmraifey Gediw lapov &¢ MpakiBlerg mokodotre 
“” Hom. Od. XI, 699 #99. ivratée dyvtever ply, toroid Bi odx brigpoyor tov dpaoy, Cf also 
tub Be ydecpav Béos Ape Paus. III, 22, 2: cult of the same goddesses at Gythium. 
uf, por Fopyeiny (alii yopyeinv) epadiy Bxvolo wekdpov Persephone is called Pravidice in Hymn, Orph. XXX, 5 (ed. 

bE "AtSeco tipigeny dycut Mepoepovers. Abel). 


 Paus. VIII, 15, 1-9:  wopa BE tis “EAgvowios TO lepdv 
It is not quite clear to me why Nilsson, Gemh. Gr. Rel, 1, 211, Teroinrm Mitpape mokoduevov, Aldor Blo fpyoopive: mpds EAA hous 
calls this passage ‘late *; ef. Wilamowitz, Hom. Cinfers, 14059. weyaAoi..... Devertiivy G4 ofSa rods mwokkovs eal dépvivras inrip 
At any rate it could hardly be later than Hesiod (quoted note 10). peyiotaow 1) Metpapam. eal irifqpa br’ ott) trepipepis fon, Eyov 
" Prole Tacit, yes g. See especially her excellent sum- évrés Atjuntpos mpdoerroy Kibapiog toito 4 lepedy mepiBinevos rh 
mary in Hastings’ ERE VI, 940 599. ce ; Tpdcomoy by Ti weizovn sakovpivy TeAeTa PaBGory wath AMyow G4 twa 
a Cf G. van der Leeuw, Religion in Essence and Manifestation, tou; twoySorioug wale. For the meaning of the beating of the 
PP pe aq. 





soil see Frazer's note ad foc. (Frazer, Pous. IV, 299): it was a 
wlagoenens 186; there were more, however: see W. fertility ritual. ir 

bib : Maskengott *, AM LIII (1928), 66 sgg., especially ~ iter angen RE X, 2986, cf. Lawson, Ane. Gr. Rel. Mod. 
P- &7- Gr. Pom. O85, 


es 
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near the city.5? Immediately after the passage quoted above, Pausanias 5% tells us how Herakles’ 


brother Iphikles, wounded in the contest against the Molione, 


was tended at Pheneus by a 


Pheneate called Bouphagos and his wife: in another publication ® I had occasion to point out that 


Bouphagos was a cult-name of Herakles himself, occurring near 


hot springs. Another story calls 


# 


Bouphagos an eponymous hero of a river near Heraea,*® who tried to violate Artemis and was shot 


by her. 


Other examples of masks, and especially of masked ritual dances, 


will be given presently. 


From the instances quoted above, especially that of Phencus, we have some idea already of the use of 


a mask in Greek ritual, especially chthonic 


appearance of the chthonic goddess Demeter, and represents her. 3 of th 
the same atmosphere around the primitive use of 


ness of the place.*! We have to imagine much 


ritual; we saw how at 


Pheneus the priest enacts the 
The oath is a sign of the fearful- 


the Gorgoneion as a mask, more exactly as an apotropaic underworld mask. But now, returning 
to Seriphos, we ask once more how to explain the fact that the exploits of the Argive hero Perseus 


with the Gorgon-head came to be localised on this small island in the Aegean. 


I think the solution 


is that at the bottom of the story lies an aetiological myth. 
I have stressed already the st Gals occurrence of the Gorgon or Gorgoneion near hot springs. 
t 1 


This, of course, is in accordance wi 


and that the cults of the hot springs have always something underworldly about them. 
Gorgoncion is a mask, it must originally have been used as a 
is that there must have been certain rites in which 
And this would explain the story of Perseus on Seriphos, where, as we saw, hot springs 


springs. 


the fact that the Gorgoneion is an underworld phenomenon,** 


But if the 
mask, and the natural conclusion 
it was used and which were performed near hot 


occur, near which there exists, even in modern times, a yearly festival. Assuming this, and using 
the story of Perseus as a pattern, we can describe the hypothetical ritual as follows: The * priest” 


or ‘leader of the rite’ comes forward in 


the festive assembly of the community (L¢. 


the mythical 


hero in the mythical eranos of Polydectes), and ts commissioned to fetch the mask of the underworld 
daemon from Hades (i.e. the mythical expedition to the Western wren piace of the Gorgons). 


He then appears in the 


(dancing?) circle of the people, with the mask as 


e personification of the 


daemon himself. They are all stiffened with terror,® 


This is, of course, a mere hypothesis, 


but it has a basis of fact; still this basis would be too 


narrow if we could not point to some parallel, which would clearly show us the masked dance in a 
clearly rather primitive form, and which would give a decisive substantiation to our theory. For 


this we have to turn to Letrin. 


the west coast of the Peloponnese, is of great interest for ) 
Indeed, such springs are found immediately to the North of modern Pyrgos, on some heights 


springs. 


This town, the modern rYTEOS, not far from Olympia, situated near 
he 


student of cults connected with hot 


nowadays called Skourochorio,** but as other thermal waters of outstanding medical virtue and 
easily accessible are found in the immediate neighbourhood, at Cyllene and Kaiapha, the sie of 


Skourochorio have apparently fallen into oblivion. But nevertheless, if the neighbouring 

igion, Letrini must have been an outstanding centre of 
ular religion in ancient Greece. Walking, as I did, on a pilgrimage to the principal centres 
ot springs in Greece in 1949, along the small cart-track from Pyrgos to Agoulenitza, one comes 
ford across the mouth of the Alpheus.*° 


formed a centre of the higher Greek reli 
po 
of 


after less than half an hour to a 


lympia 


itrabo ** has given a 


famous description of this area, There is the temple of Artemis Alpheonia and sanctuaries of all 


sorts of gods and goddesses, a brilliant scene, 
the attention of mon 

life.*? 
this is geographically impossible. 
altogether. | 


Letrini, Lepreum, and the 
still others.°* On the other han 


! which through its vividness has always attracted 
idents of Greek religion when trying to recall the environment of Greek religious 
The cult of Artemis Alpheonia 1s certainly not connected with the hot springs of Skourochorio ; 
And yet it does not 
for there are, apart from the environment of Thermo: 
hot springs occur so frequently as on the Western coast of the 
a ‘ cave (modern Kaiapha) are the best known, but there are 

{, this countryside was the home of Artemis Limnatis, the * Lady of 


stand outside the cults of the hot springs 
pylac, no regions in Greece where 
Peloponnese: Cyllene, Chelonatas, 


the Lake ’, as Farnell has called her,** an appropriate title for a deity who is often found presiding 








AT Bolte, RE XIX, 1971 597. This element occur more 
often near Hades entrances, i The Herdoman, pp. 30, He. 

@ VIII, 14, 9. ae Afnemosyne TV, 6 (1959), 238 ff. 

«0 With hot springs; ¢f. Philippson, Pelopomes 97; Gell, 
Itinerary of the Morea, p. 112. The story in Paus. WITT, 27, 17. 

“ Oaths were often taken very solemnly by the gods of the 
underworld or by the Styx; ¢f. the author's article on the 
Sicel Palici in Mnemosyne TV, 5 (1952), 116 299. 

#2 ‘This is beyond doubt; the Homeric Necyia and the later 
localization in the West are evidence enough for that. 

®@ On petrifaction through horror in popular belies, super- 
stition, and customs see Hartland, Je Legend of Perseus Tl, 
P20 soy. 

# ‘They do not attract attention nowadays; On a visit to 
Pyrgos I could find no one who could tell me where exactly 
the site was, although everybody knows Skourochorio, as the 
railway line from Patras to Pyrgos passes just East of these hills; 


but the hot springs are mentioned by Curtius, Pelop, IT, 73; 
Boblaye, Recherches 130 59.; Pouqueville, Forage V, 983. | 

#5 No doubt the "AAgnolo tépos of Hom. Hime, in Herm, 398. 

*¢ Strabo WIIT, 3, 12, p. 3437 Tees Ge Th befokg TO THis 
‘Ahguiowlas "AptiwiSos # "AAgeiolons Gkcos fotiv..... Tair Gé TH 
Sed weal dv “Okuurtig wort” bros ouwtetelron trovtyyps (NB. Artemis 
and Alpheus had a common altar in Olympia: Paus. V, 14.6; 
Schol. Pind. OF=<. 5, 10), xofdomp wal +h EXople eel 7 Aagvid. 
veoh 6° doris 4 yi Taos “Apteuciow eal "Agpobisicow eal Nuppaleor 
iv &Agecw dvilcow twAdgos TO TOAD Sid the etvSpley, ovyed Be mci 
“‘Eousia iv tals 68005, Mooeifsa 6° fri tats cocrais. 

a? Eg. Nilsson, Greek Piety 9. 

* Fe. near Heraca, about which see supra, note 60, and 
probab y at Heraclea near Olympia (this spring is nowadays 
cold), ¢f. Paus. V1, 22,7; Strabo VIII, 9, 22, p. 956; Frazer, 
Paw, IV, too; Curtius-Adler, Olympia und Limgegend 9. | 

* Farnell, Cults 1, 427; of. Nilson, GF 210 sgq. 
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over lakes, waters, brooks, and springs. As Artemis Eurynome she was worshipped at the hot 
7 ata of Phigalia.™ And in this way she, the dominating deity of this region, is the dominating 
figure in the whole compen of popular cults which centres around these places where hot springs 
rise from the ground. the cult of Artemis Alpheonia formed part of that primitive religious 
substratum which we find in so many places in the Pelopoanese, and which in this backward region 
of the West coast persisted to the ttmes of Strabo and Pausanias. 

For Pausanias, too, gives us information about Artemis Alpheonia. He tells us how Alpheus 
fell in love with her and attempted violence against her when she was dancing with her nymph- 
attendants; but Artemis, aware of his plans, smeared her face and the faces of the nymphs with mud, 
so that he did not know her from the others, and went away frustrated.*1 Frazer ‘* remarks that 
this myth might point to a practice of smearing the faces with mud in mtual. I think there is 
no doubt. ‘The story certainly sounds like an aetiological myth. Frazer quotes some parallels 
in Greece and elsewhere; the story of the Titans smearing their faces with gypsum in order not 
to be recognised by Dionysus is well know.7* But if this is true, the ritual dance must correspond to 
the * Aition *, ie. the dancers with their mud-smeared faces actually represented the goddess and her 
attendants, and therefore, in smearing mud on their faces they enhanced their personalities; this is 
nothing else but a primitive form ofa masked dance. _ | 

But to this same complex of primitive Greck cults in the Peloponnese belonged also the worship 
of Artemis Orthia at Sparta. Now this offers an interesting parallel. For Bosanquet ™ has 
published a series of terra-cotta masks found in her temple; the striking thing from our point of 
view about them is, above all, that the first two types 7* hold a clear middle position between the 
archaic type of Gorgon-head and the theatre-mask. They belong to the first half of the sixth century 
z.c. A. W. Pickard-Cambridge *“* writes about them: * They were doubtless votive copies of the 
actual masks worn by the pedocmers of some ritual dance in honour of Artemis Orthia.’ There 
could not be clearer evidence that the use of the Gorgoncion and the ritual dance at Sparta and 
Letrini are in principle the same. | 

But this bein fhe case, we have still to ask, what was the meaning of the rape of Artemis in 
the myth. The obvious conclusion from the appearance of a violator in the myth would be that a 
person of the same kind played a role in the ritual too. Alpheus could not find his victim and went 
away again. Although there is no direct evidence, it seems probable to me that he was in fact 
frightened away by those ugly faces."? 7 | 

' Once more we return to Seriphos. Having established the relation between the Gorgoncion 
and the underworld religion, having considered that the Gorgon-head was sie naga an apotropaic 
mask, worn in ritual dances, and having treated the story of Perseus on Seriphos as an actiological 
myth explaining such a masked ritual, we seem to have found a reason why the Argives could have 
‘dropped ’ a cult of Perseus and his legend on the island; this reason being that some sort of cult 
with a masked ritual existed on Seriphos, presumably connected with the hot springs there. But 
then these Argives must have been able to recognise in this cult something familiar, the central 
figure of the cult must have been identifiable with the Argive hero. 5o this still presupposes that 
Perseus had something to do with masks originally. If we can find evidence for this, we can safely 
assume that the localisation on the island and the further development of the myth, as we find it in 
Pindar, Pherecydes, and later, and as it is me posed in the black-figured vase painting (cf. note 9), 
came about. I shall try to demonstrate that there is such evidence. 

An Etruscan tomb-fresco at Corneto shows an interesting scene. It is a picture of a sort of 
gladiatorial games, no doubt performed at the funeral of the man buried here. One of the captives 
used in these games is held on a rope by a masked figure, above and beside whom is written the word 

gersu’. We owe the interpretation of the scene to F. Altheim,** who, following Deecke, Fried- 
lander, and Skutsch, takes the Latin ‘ persona’ to be derived from this Etruscan word. This 
etymology is now fairly well accepted.** Then, examining the tomb-picture more closely, Altheim 





7 Paus, VIII, 41, 5, cf. The Herdsman, p. 81. 

7! Paus, VI, 22, & sg. El Si EMGe by "Haw Gt tol eblou 
Bekticeers, orabloye wir eleoon wal feerdy fp Aetpivous Ofer, .... . TS 
uly 84 8€ Spyiis tékue Av ol Actpivo: wal Agrpets 6 Mikoros 


2 1490-5 Farnell, Cults Il, 425. 
Nonnus, Onon. VI, t69g sgg.; Harpocr. sc. dvevirmw, 
Bie pointing to an existing practice in mystic ritual. 
BSA AIT (1905-6), 2 94. 
7 They will be found on Plates X and XI attached to 


tyeyorn ogiew olmeris §=(There was also a tradition about the f 
bones of Pelops being preserved at Letrini, ¢f. Lycophr. Alex, ucts article. 


54, and Schol. Tzetzae in vs. 158). bo" ipod 6¢ obeward th 7 Dithyramb, Tragedy and Comedy, 254. For dances in the 
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72 In his note ad foc, (Frazer, Paws, [V, 101); cf. Nilsson, GF 


sanctuary of Artemis Orthia, of. also Plut. Ther, 91. 

We may compare the well-known story in Herodotus 
(WIT, 27), where the Phocians attack the Thessalians by night, 
smicared with gypeum, a story, which so strikingly resembles the 
ritual deseri by Harpocration (cf. mote 74). The Thes- 
salians fall into a panic, thinking it a supernatural phenomenon 
(&\ko 1 tipas), 

™ Archiv f. Rel. Wiss. AAVIT (1929), 95 599. 

™ Altheim’s further conclusion that * persona "15 a diminu- 
tive of persu has met with more opposition; but this is not 
immediately relevant for us. 


16 


points out that the figure called gersu is a sort of man 
most important observation is that the word gersu is not written beside or ab 
This leads immediately to the conclusion that the word does 


clearly indicates the whole figure. 
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ager of funeral performances; ™ but the 
ove the mask itself, but 


not mean ‘ mask’, but ‘ wearer of a mask’, ‘ masked person in a funeral performance’. But then 
again, we come to the question, what was the function of the mask? If the mask is what we have 


said, a means to represent and to re-enact, 


else but a representation of the spirits of the de 


it can, at funeral games, hardly mean anything 
ad, and the re-enactment of their appearance.®! 


But then the mask in the Etruscan tomb-fresco must have a chthonic character, and the masked 
erson as well. This point is elucidated by Altheim through an analysis of the etymology of the 
Firuscan word. He notes that Greek Persephone corresponds with Etruscan persipnai and Greek 


Perseus with Etruscan perse, perse ; 
as * perse-’ and in Etruscan as * gerse-". 


there is a constant element apparently which appears in Greek 
We find it in other Greek names such as Perses (one of the 


Titans), Perso (one of the Graiai **), Perse (a name of Hecate), etc.** Now all these names have 
one thing in common, namely a connexion with the underworld; Perseus, whose name is one of 


them, is therefore in Altheim’s view equally 


reasonings is that the relation between the Greek names and the Etruscan root 


an underworld figure; ** another result of these 


herse-, occurring in 


persu, and recurring in a number of Etruscan gentilicia,*® points to a pre-Greek origin.*° 


Now our picture seems to become complete. | 
recurs in Etruria to indicate a person of chthonic character, 


perse-, which 


Altheim has helped us to find a pre-Greek root 
wearing a mask. On 


the other hand, we found Perseus to be an Argive hero, originating probably (not certainly) in 


Mycenaean times, and whose name, like so many names relat 
He was connected with a masked dance-ritual, which we traced back to 


be of a pre-Greek origin. 
Seriphos, and parallel 
ritual was the Gorgoneton. 


to which we found in the Peloponnese. 
On the other hand, we found that in the Odyssey this Gorgoncion was 


to the Mycenaean period, may well 


The chthonic mask used in this 


a weapon of terror in the hand of Persephone, who bears in her name the same root. She, of course, 


is a real underworld figure. 


Was Perseus one, too? I would rather put it otherwise: By virtue of 


his name and of the myth in which he is the hero, he is the bearer (or even wearer) of the mask of the 


underworld daemon. 


Wageningen, 
Netherlands 


"© Also that his costume reminds us of the Roman Atellana 
and Mimus: significantly enough the Atellana was always played 
by masked actors, 

"| So van der Lecuw, fc. (see note 451). 

" According to an uncommon tradition reconstructed by 
Robert, Grieh. Heldens. 1, 226, note 6. 

& This root pers(e)- of the name Perseus is commonl derived 
from Tip§e, to destroy (so e.g. Robert, [c. 245). But Perseus is 
not a ‘ destroyer", and although it gomctimes means * to kill", 


this meaning applies in most of the cases to a whole population, 


an army, ete. (Liddell and Scott*s.c.). Only once it seems to 
mean ‘to kill” a single person, Pind. Pyth. IX, 80, and this 
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instance is promptly referred to by Robert, Lc. note 4; but 
this poctical usage on one occasion does not justify a derivation 
of Perseus’ name from his * killing * of the edusa; therefore I 
think Altheim is right in following Wilamowitz (Pinderos 148, 
note 1) and rejecting this view. 

od This could al oliag war ; a reference to Eurymedon as 
a name of Perseus in Apoll. Rhod. IV, 1514, ¢f. Eurynomos, 
Eurynome, Eurydice, etc. 

*! Which proves that it is not borrowed from the Greek. 

“™ CF also R. B. Onians, The Origins of European Thought 
eubteeed since this article was written), pp. 114.1. 5, 429 n. 1, 
445 nm. 4. 


ANAPSEPHISIS IN FIFTH-CENTURY ATHENS 


avaynpizety is to put to the vote for the second time an issue on which a decision has already 
been taken. Until recently known only from Thue. vi 14 in pre-Aristotelian prose, the word is 
now shown by SEG X 38B 11-14 (v. infra) to have been not a literary coinage but a recognised 
procedural term. The noun *évoytigiois is not yet recorded; but since a convenient way of 
referring to this rather complex conception is needed, I suggest that ‘ anapsephisis * should be used. 
I include in this conception the putting of the issue either in exactly the same terms as on the first 
oceasion or in the form AUoat To yrgiopa 6 ele... Tepl . .. : 

The purpose of this paper is to mnequste whether anapsephisis in fifth-century Athens was explicitly 
forbidden by law or could reasonably be regarded as contravening the law. No ancient source, 
literary or documentary, gives us plain testimony on this point. Enactments sometimes included 
severe sanctions against their own reconsideration or annulment,! but such special provisions are 
equally compatible with the existence and with the non-existence of a general law against 
anapsephisis. The clause AUoon &é [-+-Joi 1d poégio[ pa - - - - - - Tlo(@) é&trAo(u) Tav éyoe[KovTa 
ve6]v in /G I* gg. 25-6 must be interpreted in the light of the provision in the previous decree 2 (g6. 
19-20) trepi Se To(U) ExtrAo(u) TGv vey [- - - E]travopSe(G)otar év Ta: Séusr. In SEG X 38B 11-14 
the impheation of the provision Ta youvytypappéve pé e(T) van aveooepioa|(1] Eu pt hexorov trapdoiw 
TOv SepoTGv is that in ordinary circumstances anapsephisis was permissible, but this document records 
the enactment of a deme, not of the state. | 

As the documents yield nothing decisive, the problem turns essentially on two assages of 
Thucydides. In 427 the assembly reopened and reversed the decision it had just taken on the 
destruction of Mytilene (iii 36. 4-49. 2). In 415 Nicias demanded anapsephisis of the decision to 
send the expedition against Syracuse, and Thucydides represents him as appealing to the epistates 
of the prytanies in these words (vi 14): Kal, oW © mpUtavi, Taito, eltrep TYEL GOL TpootiKel 
KNSeoGar Te Tis TOAEws Kal BovAe: yevéoGon troAiths dyabids, Emmptpize Kal yvedpas TrpoTifer avéis 
‘ASnvatois, vopioas, el Gppwbels TO Gvaynopiom, Td pev Ave tots vopous UT] PeT& Too@vh’ av 
papTupev altiav oyelv, Ths 5& mWoAgws (KaKdds) PovAevodons latpds dv yevéodan, Kal Td KaAdis 
Gp§ar tour’ elvai, os Gv tiv torpiba dpedtion as mAcioto 7 éxebv elvan pdtv PAcwh. If the 
assembly in 427 was acting in conformity with its own laws, and if Nicias’ words imply that he was 
asking the epistates to break the law, we are faced with a contradiction. Editors in general have 
made these two assumptions, but have seldom made any serious attempt to resolve the contradiction. 
Classen, on the other hand, tentatively suggested that a general law a ainst anapsephisis was 
enacted between 427 and 415; a highly logical suggestion which should either be accepted without 
more ado or shown to be unnecessary. A full reconsideration of the evidence will, I believe, show 
that Classen’s hypothesis is not only unnecessary but untenable, 

To begin with; 427. The relation between the sovereign body and its own laws in fifth-century 
Athens was somewhat different from the comparable relation in a modern democracy, and the 
possibility that the assembly ignored the law in 427 cannot be ruled out a priori. The earliest 
occasion on which we know this principle of sovereignty to have been consciously invoked was the 
Arginusae trial in 406 (Xen. Hell. i 7. 12). Whether or not it was involved in the debate of 427 
can be discovered, if at all, only from the arguments used in that debate. | 

In the speeches of Cleon and Diodotus, as presented by Thucydides, the point at issue is self 
interest; the only passage in which the question of legality might seem to be raised is iii 37. 3-4: 
TravTev 6& Sewvotatov, el BéBotov fpiv pdtv KabeothEer dv av SdEn Tépt pnbe yveoodyeta Sti 
XElpool vopoIs Gkivi}ToIs ypwpévn TOAIs Kpeioouy éotiv 7 KaAG@s Eyouow dxupois... ol psy yap 
Tiy TE vOoLeov copeTepol BovAavTal gaiveoGa THv te alel Acyouéveov és TO Kody TrEptylyvecdat 
... Ol 8 corictoivtes ti af cance Suvecet Guatictepol pév TOv vouoo &EtoUow elven dbuverreatepol 
Se TOU KOAds eEltrovTos pepyaofor Adyov. Cleon’s implication is that to annul the previous 
decree 1s the opposite of vépois Gxiviytois xpficgar, i.¢. it 18 Kively Tous voyous; but why it 
should be so is not obvious. The point may be that anapsephisis, though not illegal, is contrary 
to custom; we may compare vi 18. 7, Tév GvOparrwv dopaAdiotata tovTous olxelv of av tTois 
Tapovol ffeor Kal vdpots, Tv Kal sae t, AKiotra Siapdpes troArteveoow, which rounds off 
Alcibiades’ arguments for preserving the traditional character of Athenian foreien policy. Secondly, 
the implication of vopois caavijtois yxpijo8o1 may be that the previous feces is itself part 
of of vopor. At first sight the constant distinction between vopoes and wrjgicua in political and 
documentary language militates against this possibility. In the fourth century the distinction 








| Eg. 1G 1? 45. 20-6, 56. 15, 78. 7o-2. are different stelac, since ¢, which has a portion of smooth back 
* Thope to discuss JG [? o8—9 in detail elsewhere; on grounds preserved, is 8 mm. thinner than g¢, whose back may not be 
of content, there is no doubt that 98 (frr. 4 and c) isone decree original, and a has posta, of top edge preserved. I owe 
and 9g (fr. a and ¢@+ g) another, and it now appears that they these facts to Mr. D. M. Lewis. i 
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rested, inter alia, on different methods of enactment. In the fifth it rested rather on difference of 
content: ® since vdpos was used in the senses ‘ custom ’, * habit’, etc., an enactment which created 
an observance was vopos, while one which provided only for a particular occasion was yhgiopa. It 
may therefore happen that one and the same enactment may be called either VOUS, if one looks at 
its content, or wygiopae, if one looks at the way it was made. The Decree of Isotimices is consistently 
referred to by Andocides, with an eye on its method of enactment, as ynpiope (e.g. And. 18); in 
fact, his whole a fortiori argument for its invalidity rests on the distinction between vopos and 
pipiopa (ibid. 86). His opponent, on the other hand, naturally prefers the more impressive term: 
‘Lys.] vi 29, typeis 5° atrov tEnAdoorre Ex Tis OAS ToIs Geols PeBatolwTes Tous vopoUs ous 
iungicacte; 52, TapeAGdy Tov vopov év pels Ecobe. Similarly, where Thucydides speaks of 
To Meyapixdv whoioya (i 139. 1, 139. 2, 140. 3, 140. 4), Aristophanes, in a passage where grandilo- 
quence is very much in point (Ack. 530-2), says: fjotpamt’, EBpovta, GuvexiKa thy “EAAGba, érider 
vapous doen oKOAia yeypoppivous. In these examples the socnpee of a decree as vopos is 
partially justified by reference to its content, and not simply by the emotive colour which the 
speaker wants to give to his description, But that cannot be said of Soph. Ant. 449. where Creon 
says Kal Sit” éroApas toue’’ trrepPaivey vopous ; and the whole context (especially 447, 550-2) 
makes it clear that he means not ‘ my authority ° or “ my law’ (in the abstract) but ‘my command 
(that Polynices should not be buried)’. This suggests that an orator in defending a decree might 
invest it with solemnity by including it in of vopo, while in attacking it he would be careful to 
refer to it as whoop. | : Se 

Thirdly, Cleon’s implication may be that anapsephisis is actually legal. If itis, it is hard to 
understand why he so completely subordinates this important aspect of his case to the argument 
from self-interest. The factors which determine the line of argument adopted By a particular 
speaker on a particular occasion are always more complex than the historian can hope to know, 
and Cleon may have had subtle reasons for arguing as he did; but a failure to exploit the fact or 
the semblance of illegality on the part of his opponens is not characteristic of Cleon as we know 
him from Comedy and other sources. I assume that Thucydides’ account of the debate, which took 
place before his exile, is in all essentials truthful. To deny this is to say not that he invented in 
order to supplement inadequate evidence but that he rejected good evidence in favour of invention ; 
and if we are to believe that we must be given better reason to do so than anyone has yet devised. 

The upshot of the argument so far is that there is no need to believe that anapsephisis was 
illegal in 427, and some reason to believe that it was not illegal. 

Turning now to 415 and Thuc. vi 14: the crux of the matter ts the translation of Avew Tous 
vouous. ‘There is no problem in the plural tos vopous. In expressions of the type * according 
to law’, ‘break the law’, etc., either 6 yopos, ‘the relevant law’, * the law concerned’, or of voypot, 
as in English * the law *, may be used; cf. Isoc. xvi 2-3, [Dem.] hirt1. Nor can there be any real 
doubt about the syntax of the clause. Thucydidean usage requires us to interpret it as OUK av 
oxoins altiavy Avew tous vopous. TO Avelv with altiav axel, rather than Avew or Tol Avelv 
(cont. Classen), is abnormal, but, as G. Behrendt rightly saw,* the pev/Se antithesis is responsible; 
cf. vi 17. 8 TO pév EoBdAAew ... Ikewol clot, TH 5 vowrikG otk Gv GSWwaito BAdtrrew. In 
translation, two possibilities may be eliminated by consideration of the words peta tooa@vS" av 
yoaotupeay, to which editors have not attached enough importance. If I am asking a man to break 
the law, I cannot encourage him by pointing to the multitude of his witnesses. Similarly, if I am 
asking a man to repeal an enactment, I cannot tell him that because of the multitude of witnesses he 
will not be held to have done what | am asking him todo. ‘These considerations show that Avetw 
Tous vowovs cannot mean * repeal enactments’, and that if it means * break the law * anapsephisis 
was not per se illegal. The conclusion ts surprising, but I do not see how it can be avoided; it 
certainly cannot be avoided by taking paptypes to mean ‘ men who will demand (or vote for) your 
acquittal’, or by laying the emphasis on the second person and translating ‘ yen will not be blamed 
for the infringement of the law (for I and my supporters are clearly responsible) *. The former 
alternative 1s ruled out by consideration of paptypes elsewhere in early Attic prose; they are not 
fautores, but witnesses to the facts. The latter alternative is ruled out both by Athenian conceptions 
of political responsibility, which in no way excused an official who yielded to an unjustified demand, 
and by the structure of the sentence, where the emphasis is laid on the antithesis To pév Avew Tove 
yoyous .. . THs 5é TWoAceos, “ never mind about To Aveiw—think of Athens!’ 

A third cereal is that although not per se illegal the anapsephisis which Nicias demands 
might be held to contravene some other and more general law; the point of pet& toodév6’ Gy 
yaptupeyv would then be that although there might be a prima facie case against the epistates, this 
case would be overthrown by testimony on the actual circumstances of his act. It appears from 
the words of the Decree of Cannonus quoted in Xen. Hell. 17. 20 that the Athenian legal code (at 
least by 4o6) contained a grim equivalent of Section 40 of the Army Act, and if Sfpou 48xKlea was a 
recognised offence in 415 the epistates might be held to have committed it. Again, he might be 
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prosecuted for putting to the vote a proposal which on that particular occasion was strictly speaking 
amrpopowAeuTos. Since the decision demanded was the very decision out of which the business on 
the present occasion arose, an exceedingly complicated | argument could have arisen on the 

uestion whether this decision was now émrpoBovAeutos. Again, he might have been prosecuted 
or having acted as an official frivolously or treacherously against the interests of the state; TO KaAd¢ 
Gpfca in the last clause of the chapter might be held to point to this interpretation. Such an inter- 
pretation of Nicias’ words is historically quite acceptable, and linguistically it is acceptable 
provided that Avety tows vopous means * break the law’. The possibility of this translation has 
not, so far as I know, been questioned, given the common expressions Ave Tas cuvOtyKas, Avew TH 
elonvny, etc.; and yet, as we shall see, it must be regarded with the greatest suspicion. 

The predominant sense of Avew (vdpov, wipicpua, etc.) is, of course, ‘ annul’, as in Thuc. vi 
15. 1. An enactment or command Avetat by the body or person who originally made it. The 
sovereign body Avet one of its own enactments either explicitly, by taking a formal decision to cease 
conforming with it (eg. Dem. xx 79, xxiv 18, 34, 38, 93, etc.) or implicitly, by making a fresh 
enactment not reconcilable with it (e.g. [Dem.] xvii 12). An individual Avei, an enactment either 
by proposing its formal annulment (e.g. Dem. xx 96) or by proposing an irreconcilable enactment 
(e.g. Dem. xx 26, xxiv 142). 

The passages in which Avew (vopov) appears at first sight to mean * break’, * contravene ‘, are 
these : 

(a) Hdt. iii gr. 1-5. When Cambyses wanted to marry his sister, he asked the Royal Judges 
whether there was any law which said that a man (weAcWaoy ... Tov BovAduevov) could marry 
his sister. Such marriage was unsupported by Persian custom (ovSapds yap tafecav . . ovK Eotota 
Etrevoce troijaev). The pudges knew of no such law, but saved the situation by referring to the 
law which permitted the King to do as he wished; ottco ottre TOV vopov EAvoay Scicavtes KapPuced, 
iva TE pT) Grol GiroAcvTal Tov voyov TreploTEAAOVTeEs, TrapeteUpov GAAOV voyoV KTA. 

(6) Hdt. vi 106. 3. When the Athenian messenger came to ask for Spartan help against the 
Persians at Marathon, tofot 62 éaGe pév BonSeew “ASnvaioic, a6uvaTa Se opi tv TO TrapauTiKa 
Toe TavTa of BovAoLEvoiol Avely Tov vopov Tv yap loTapevou ToU unvos elverrn KTA. 

(¢) Isoc. ix 63. The sustained revolt of Evagoras so tired the Persians that although they had 
never been accustomed to stop fighting against a rebel until he was captured they now welcomed 
peace, Avoovtes TOV pév vopov TouTov, oubév Se Kivicavtes tis EUVayopov tTypavvidos. 

(d) Eur. 2A. 1268. Agamemnon says to Clytemnestra: “I cannot turn back . . . the Greeks 
yearn to take Troy, and they will kill me and you and our family @eoport’ ef Avoro Beas, re. “af I 
do not sacrifice [phigeneia °. 

To take (d) first: strictly speaking, Artemis did not command Agamemnon to sacrifice 
Iphigencia, but gave him a choice either to sacrifice and go on to Troy, or not to sacrifice and so 
disband the expedition; it is around Agamemnon's dilemma that the tragedy revolves. To press 
this point, however, would be something of a sophistry, and there can be little doubt that the writer 
of 1268 meant us to understand ‘if I fail to do what the goddess has told me todo’. But is the 
line original? To point out—however truly—that /.A. is a notoriously interpolated play is not a 
commendable way of overruling an inconvenient line, but as it happens there 1s evidence more 
pertinent than this general consideration. Later in the play (1484-6) Iphigeneia, speaking of her 
own decision to be sacrificed, says @>5 Guciowv, el ypecov, aipaoi Gupaci féopar’ éEaAdcives. When 
we recall the extent to which Avew vépov and tcAcipew voyov are synonymous in the orators, it 
seems astonishing that the same writer in the same play can refer to an action as ftogata Avew, 
and to the opposite of that action as ®éopar’ éaAcioeriv; and our suspicions are reinforced by the 
similar expression in Soph. O.7. 406-7 émes t& tod Ge00 povtel’ &piota Avoopev, TO5e oKoTretv, 
i.e. * find out how best to perform the difficult task which the oracle has set us’. It thus appears that 
there are good grounds for not taking /.4. 1268 into account in discussing the meaning of Avew 
vopov in the fifth century.® | 

Returning now to (a)—(¢): in (&) we are concerned with a sovereign body contravening its own 
observance, and in (c) with the abandonment of a tradition; (a) is similar in that the Royal Judges 
were the ultimate authority on Persian law and custom. In all three cases contravention of the 
voyos, or sanction of its contravention, meant that it would be no longer vapos, a new precedent 
having been set by the authority on which it rested; it would no longer be truce to say vdpos tom 
Tléponei Trot GbeAgetjoi ph ouvorxtelv or vopos oti AaxeSanpovioic pr otpateveofan iotapévou Tov 
ives elven or voyos Eotl PaciAetion Tois Tepociv pr SiaAActTTesGor Tols dtrootaoi trpiv Gy Kuptor 
yevovTal Tav cwopatwy. But if an individual citizen contravenes a law pr atroxteivew, it still 
remains true to say vopos éotl pt) crro«reiverv. 

It thus becomes possible to see why it is illegitimate to argue from Awew Tag ouvéhjkas to Avew 
tous vépous. In any kind of agreement two parties undertake to do certain things, it being under- 





_ § For the different grounds on which 1264-75 of 1264-8 Stoeger’ al Mow Ges and Soph. 0.7. 407. For the use of Ada 
have been regarded as an interpolation, sec land ad jor. in post-Classical Greek we may compare Adew véuov, ‘ contra- 
Professor Page (Acters' Interpolations, pp, 185-6) not ind vene a law", in Ep. Jo. 7, 23 mae Adaty ypapiy, * render scripture 
these grounds adequate, while recognising the conflict between false’, id, 10. 95. 


stood that performance by either party is conditional on performance by the other. Non- 
formance by either party Aver the agreement, i.¢. dissolves it by freeing the other party from 
obligation; similarly, if both parties agree beforehand that in certain circumstances, or on a 
certain date, they will release each other from obligation, then the agreement Avetai in those 
circumstances. For both usages we may compare the truce at Pylos, Thuc. iv 16. 2: om & 
&v tory trapaBalvwow exdtepor Kal Stiov, ToTe AcAUoHon Tas oTrovOds. totreiofon Se auTas 
uéypr ov dravéAGwoww of é té&v “AGnvdiv AckeScipdvieoy mptoBers . . . EAGovToov be Tas Te oTrovOds 
AEAVCBa tourras. (Cf. also [Dem.] vii 22, 23, 36.) Again dtrogo 5& Gpkoi GudpovTa . . 
AUeo Kal d&pinui in the Decree of Demophantus (And. i 98) means not ‘I hereby contravene my 
oath’ but ‘ I hereby declare that I will no longer be bound by my oath’. But the relation between 
sovereign and individual which is created by an enactment is not any kind of agreement or under- 
taking. From the individual's point of view, it is a command from above him; and if he contravenes 
it, he does not thereby invalidate or annul it. 

What, then, is Nicias saying to the epistates? I confess I would like him to be saying * do not 
be afraid that anapsephisis will involve you in prosecution as GBixjoos Tov Sijpov; you have so 
many witnesses who will testify that the assembly wanted anapsephisis’. But Gn av 6 Aoyos @otrep 
TveUpa gépn, TavTH ftéov; and if, as seems to be the case, Ave ToUs vopous is not used of an 
individual contravening the law, another explanation must be sought. ‘Tos voyous must refer to 
the established procedure of the assembly, determined in part by written law and in part by 
traditional practice. The ed Kapok and in particular the epistates, were in a position vis @ vs this 
procedure quite unlike that of a speaker in the assembly; a speaker could conform or fail to conform, 
ut the prytaneis could invalidate existing practice by lending their authority to the setting of a 
new Erne Nicias’ appeal, therefore, expanded and paraphrased, amounts to this: ‘If you 
shrink from doing anything so unusual as anapsephisis, you must realise that you would not be 
accused of trying to put an end to any of the traditional procedure of the assembly; there are so 
many here who will be prepared to say in your defence that the circumstances were exceptional, 
the assembly being genuinely divided on the issue apparently decided four days ago. Our country 
has taken ill counsel, and you would be curing her. 

kK. J. Dover 


Balliol College, Oxford. 


THE ORDERS OF GODS IN GREECE AND EGYPT (ACCORDING TO 
HERODOTUS) 


Heroportvs has several references to the orders or companies of gods in Greece and Egypt, 
and they involve a comparison and a contrast. 
| They may be arranged, in translation, as follows: 


(t) II, 4,2. “They say that the Egyptians first used the names of the twelve gods, and 
that the Greeks adopted them from them. 
(2) II, 7, 2 mentions ‘ the altar of the twelve gods at Athens’. | 
e (3) II, 43, 2. ‘ Concerning Heracles I heard this account, that he was one of the twelve 
5. 


(4) II, 43, 4. ‘But to the Egyptians Heracles is an ancient god; and as they say them- 
selves, there were seventeen thousand years to the reign of Amasis since the eight gods produced 
the twelve, of whom they consider Heracles to be one.’ 

(5) II, 46,2. ‘The Mendesians hold Pan to be one of the eight gods, and they say that 
these eight gods came into existence before the twelve.’ 

(6) II, 145, 1. ‘ Among the Greeks Heracles and Dionysus and Pan are considered to be 
the youngest of the gods, but among the Egyptians Pan is considered very ancient and one of 
the eight gods said to be the earliest, while Heracles is one of the second group, and Dionysus 
one of the third group, who were produced by the twelve.’ 4 
Following his frequent custom, Herodotus views the information he receives in the light of Greek 

tradition, and in so doing seeks resemblances and correlations. The Greek tradition known to him 
gave pre-eminence to twelve gods, and he refers to the Athenian altar of the twelve not only in Il, 
>, 2 but also in VI, 108, 4. According to Thucydides, vi, 54, 6, it was Pisistratus the son of Hippias 
| who erected this altar; and an inscription! shows that it was used asa starting-point for measuring 
distances. Other references * indicate that processions used to march round it. Pindar * alludes 
to the ‘ twelve sovereign gods’ at Olympia. It is clear that the Grecks of the classical period regarded 
this group of gods as a ‘ kind of corporate body *.' They were stated by Eudoxus, a pupil of Plato, 
and other later writers, to be Zeus, Hera, Poseidon, Demeter, Apollo, Artemis, Ares, Aphrodite, 
Hermes, Athena, Hephaestus, and Hestia. In the group of twelve sculptured on the east frieze of 
the Parthenon Hestia is absent, her place being taken by Dionysus; and the list probably varied 
from place to place according to the local prominence of different deities. Why were they twelve In 
number? Weinrich ® thinks their number derives from the twelve Ionian cities on the coast of 
Asia Minor. Schdémann ® connected the number with the twelve months of the year, and this was 
an idea known at least to Plato.’ 
Herodotus finds a company of twelve gods in Egypt also, witness five of the passages quoted 
' above. But in three of them—(4), (5), and (6)—he states that a group of eight gods existed before 
the twelve, and that the twelve were produced by the earlier group. There can be little doubt 
that the eight gods he has in mind are the Ogdoad of Hermopolis, a group well known in Egyptian 
religious literature, although commentators have not hitherto seen this. A. H. Sayce ® compares 

Shc Meunetvonian account of a primary order of seven gods, followed by a dynasty of cight heroes, 

and he notes the discrepancy in Herodotus’ statements: * the first dynasty contained seven, not 

eight gods; and the aeraaors were not twelve, but eight, according to Manetho. The secondary 
deities were not sprung from the primary.’ It is admittedly difficult to find in the Egyptian 
sources a system which corresponds in all particulars to that described by Herodotus, But the 

Ogdoad of Hermopolis is represented as a primary order of gods. The doctrine concerning the 

Ogdoad probably arose in opposition to the doctrine of Heliopolis, which gave the sovereign place 

to the sun-god as the oldest of the gods and as a deity who had created himself. At Hermopolis, 

in Middle Egypt, a hare-goddess had been the original deity, but Thoth, the ibis-god whom the 

Greeks equated with Hermes (hence the name Hermopolis), became prominent there later. Before 

this a doctrine emanated from Hermopolis which taught that the sun originated not from its own 

power but as the result of the creative powers of four pairs of deities who had existed before the sun, 





\ G.LG, (ed. Boeckh) i. 325 (quoted W. G. Waddell, Herodotus. _* H. G. Woods, G. Rawlinson, A. H. Sayce, F. Ll. Griffith, 
Book Hf (London, 1939), 124). (Gf. 2G 1? 761—Ed.,) E. H. Blakeney, and W. G. Waddell cither deny or do not 
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route. Olymp, X. 49. mann mentions cycles of cight or nine. How and Wells refer 
i #w.K. C. Guthrie, The Greeks and their rods (London, 1950), to Brugsch’s explanation of the ‘ eight" as corresponding to the 
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The oldest of the eight was Nun, god of the primeval waters, and his wife Naunet was named after 
him, she being the goddess of the subterranean heaven. The other gods were Huh, god ‘of the 
inundation, Kuk, god of darkness, and Amin, who was the creative wind moving over the primeval 
waters, and whose name signified ‘ the hidden one’. Just as Nun had Naunet for wife, Huh had 
Hauhet, Kuk, Kauket, and Amin, Amaunet, the wives being feminine counterparts in name and 
meaning. It was Kurt Sethe, in 1929) who set forth the Hermopolite doctrine in his Amun und die 
acht Urgétter von Hermopolis (Abk. Berl. Akad.).“° As Herodotus says that the Egyptians hold the 
eight gods to be the earliest, it is likely that this was the doctrine which he encountered.™ | 

Further, an important point in the Hermopolite doctrine was that the sun-god was created by 
the Ogdoad. The sun-god, according to the teaching of Heliopolis, was himself the head of the 
Ennead, and so the Ennead could be represented as produced by the Ogdoad, just as Herodotus 
says that the twelve were produced by the eight. But how could the Ennead mnchude twelve gods? 
Although originally a company of nine pode it very early lost its numerical restriction to nine. 
The Pyramid Texts (1660a) refer to the ‘ Great Ennead’ as consisting of Atum, Shu, Tefnut, Geb, 
Nut, Osiris in Abydos, Osiris among the Westerners (—Khentamenthes?), Séth, Horus, Ré‘, Khent- 
yerty, and Wadjet. This makes up twelve, although Osiris, it should be noted, is included in two 
forms. Another reference (1655a) gives the names of nine only. But the allusion first cited shows 
that in this earliest body of Egyptian religious texts—they belong to the Vth and VIth dynasties—the 
term * Ennead * is already a flexible one. The Enneads, unfortunately, have not been given de- 
tailed study by any Egyptologist, and an error of long standing has been the idea that there were 
three of them, an idea which has led some commentators ! on Herodotus to talk of the three Enneads 
as the source of the mention of three divine groups. But the early writing of three groups of nine in 
Egyptian is a way of indicating the plural, and it points to the undoubted fact that different nomes 
and towns had different versions of the divine groups, just as the ‘Twelve’ varied among the Greeks." 
Perhaps it is to one such local group that Herodotus refers in talking of a third order. 

low do the references to Pan, Dionysus, and Heracles fit into this scheme of Ogdoad, Ennead 
(expanded to twelve), and local group? 
_ InlI], 46, 2, and II, 145, 1, the Fey tian Pan is said by the Mendesians, and by the Egyptians 
in general, to be one of the eight gods. He is stated (II, 46, 2) to be represented with the head and 
legs of a goat, and to be called Mendes in Egyptian—that is, presumably, he bore the same name as 
the nome. Mendes as a god is previously mentioned in II, 42, 1, where it is said that those who 
possess a temple of his or belong to the Mendesian nome will sacrifice sheep but not goats. A 
comparison of these statements with remarks by other Greek writers shows that Herodotus is at one 
with them in describing the Mendesian god as a goat-god, as Wiedemann ™ shows in a well-docu- 
mented note. Here a strange puzzle confronts us: the Egyptian sources consistently show the 
animal asaram. To explain the difference in tradition is not easy. Perhaps the goat was to the 
Greeks a more familiar symbol of fertility, and the Egyptian ‘ ram of Mendes ’ was certainly thought 
of in this way, as the quotations given by Wiedemann 15 show. Mendes was in the East Delta, 
and according to Ball !* was on the site of the modern Tell el-Rub*. Its Egyptian name was Dijedet, 
and when Herodotus states that both the goat and the god are called Mendes in Egyptian, he implies 
that the place-name is also similar. Assuming that the ram is the animal really referred to, and 
that Greek tradition had already replaced it by the goat for the reason commen above,?? we may 
then see a possible basis for the remarks about the names: the Egyptian for ‘ ram’ was da, the god 
was called Ba-neb-Djedet (* the ram, the lord of Mendes), so that the two names began at any rate 
in the same way. 3 

Wiedemann ' secks an Egyptian origin for the word Mendes as it stands, and he mentions 
the name of the god Min as a possible source. The god Min was an ithyphallic god of fertility, 
but his cult is not represented at Mendes. His animal is not the goat or the ram, but the bull 
In spite of this Herodotus may have confused Ba-neb-Djedet with him. ‘That the Grecks identified 
Pan and Min is shown by the name they gave to Khemmis in Upper Egypt, which was a centre of 
the cult of Min; they called it Panopolis, | 








Gf. also his Crgeschichte und dlteste Religion der Agypter 7 Sourdille, Mérodote et la Religion de P Egypte (Paris, ra1o), 
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Ba-neb-Djedet, the god of Mendes, was not a member of the Ogdoad, but the ram was pro- 
minently associated with Amin, and Amin was one of the Eight. Has Herodotus thought here of 
Amin as the equivalent of Pan? In II, 42, however, he shows knowledge of the fact that Amin 
(whom he calls Zeus) is depicted sometimes with a ram's head. It is more likely that Min, as 
elsewhere, is the equivalent of Pan, and that the reason for his location in Mendes is the strong 
fertility motf which is common to his cult and that of Ba-neb-Djedet. Min, is should be noted, 
aout not a member of the Ogdoad, occupied an important position among the gods of the Old 

ingoaoMm. 

Heracles was variously equated with the moon-god Khonsu, with forms of Horus,” and with 
Khnum and Shu.2!. We cannot be sure what identification Herodotus had in mind, but it 1s 
worth noting that Shu is a deity who, with others, helps Ré* to put down the rebels in the legend of 
‘The Destruction of Mankind * 22; and in the legend of Onuris he is identified with Onuris himself, 
the warrior-god who champions the sun-god.** Further, Shu is a member of the Ennead, and so 
fits the pattern here suggested. 

Dionysus is equated with Osiris in II, 42, and II, 144; and Osiris, together with Isis, is said, 
in II, 42, to be worshipped by the Egyptians generally, According to the Pyramid Texts, he 1s 
a member of the Ennead, and so one would expect Herodotus, on the view here suggested, to include 
him in the Twelve. At the same time, he would doubtless occur often in a local group of gods, and 
such an occurrence may explain his classification here in the third group. 

_ These correlations have at least the advantage of reconciling Herod otan' main statements 
with what is known of Egyptian religion from the earlier sources; and where there are discrepancies 
a likely explanation is at hand. | 

J. Gwyn GRIFFITHS 

University College, Swansea. 
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ARISTOTLE’S ACCOUNT OF BEES’ * DANCES’ 


Von Friscu ! has shown that hive bees communicate with one another by ‘ dancing’, a dis- 
covery comparable with that of Ventris, Both the direction of food found and its distance are 
indicated with considerable precision. Aristotle (or perhaps pseudo-Aristotle) described this 
dance in Hist, Animal. 1X, 624b. After noting that an individual bec visits a number of flowers of 
the same species in succession, which Darwin, von Frisch, and others have shown to be generally, but 
not universally, true, he continued : 


étav 6 els TO optvos dptxcovren, GtrogelovTal, Kal TrapaKoAoufoUaty ExaoTy TpEls uy TET TOPE. 
TO 5é AcpBavopevoy of SaSiov éotiv iSelv- oe Thy Epyaoiay Svtiva TpoTroOv TrOLOUVTal, OUK GOTTTat. 


Bekker’s ? translation, due to J. C. Scaliger, revised by J. C. Schneider, is as follows - 


co cum sunt ingressae, excutiunt et deponunt onus. semper etiam singulis ternae quaternaeque 
administrant. quid accipiunt non facile videre est; neque visum quo operantur modo. 


D’Arcy Thompson in the Oxford translation followed Bekker closely. His rendering was: 


On reaching the hive they throw off their load, and each bee on its return is accompanied by 
three or four companions. One cannot tell what is the substance they gather, nor the exact process 
of their work. 

My own more literal and pedestrian translation is: 


And when they have come into the hive they shake themselves, and three or four follow each of 
them. And it is not easy to see what is being taken; nor has the way in which they carry out the 
work been seen. 


My only serious doubt is as to the translation of opfjvos. This can mean hive or swarm. In 
fact, the dances do not usually take place until the returning bee has reached a fairly dense crowd of 
other bees on the vertical face of a comb. 


érogelewy is to shake off, but the middle form Gtroceiovtan is also used by Aristotle (/iist. 
Animal, V1, 580b) for the post-copulatory movements of hens, which are certainly not ate anythin 
off themselves. Pollux the Lexicographer used amréceio1g to describe a human dance. We can, 
think, be fairly clear as to what Aristotle, Theophrastos, or his informant had seen, At least four 
different types of dance have been described (see Ribbands,* or Haldane and Spurway *). I have 
discussed their implications for human logic and linguistics elsewhere.’ If a food source is found 
at a distance of less than 100 metres the dance varies in different bee races; in that studied by von 
Frisch it is a simple ‘round dance’. At greater distances all races perform what von Frisch calls 
the Schwanztanz or waggle dance. It resembles some human folk-dances. A straight section, 
always in the same direction, is followed by a return in a curved path alternately to the right and left. 
While performing the straight part of the dance, the dancer waggles her abdomen. The direction 
of the dance indicates the direction of the food source. Von Frisch showed that the zenith indicates 
the direction of the sun, a direction 30° to the right of it indicates a direction 30° to the west of the 
sun, and so on. The number of oscillations during each straight run indicates the distance of the 
food source. There are two or three oscillations for the first 100 metres, and then one more for each 
additional 75 metres (Haldane and Spurway, loc. cit.). The waggling is very obvious to a human 
observer, whereas the dances without waggles, indicating short distances, are not so easily picked out, 
by myself at least. By the way, the human drrdéceiots, if it resembled the bees’ waggle dance, must 
have resembled the modern ‘ aie du ventre’, and Pollux includes it with three other * unseemly ’ 
dances marked by ‘ rotating the loins’ (ti tis doqU0s trepipopa). 

The statement that three or four bees follow the dancer is correct; ‘ administrant ’* is incorrect. 
A chain of followers is formed, and after a few rounds each has obtained the information necessary 
for her future flight, and flies off. Others may then join the queue. It is certainly hard to see what is 
transferred, In fact, a dancer may stop and give another worker a drop of ‘nectar’ (ydpn) 
regurgitated from her SP: I doubt if this process can be seen without a lens. In Ribbands’ 
beautiful photograph the bees are represented 7 cm. in length, but the drop is invisible. Bees do 
not shake their load off. They transfer it carefully, cither to other workers or to cells in the comb. 


Language, Ithaca, N.Y., 1959. — Communication in Apis mellifera, and a Comparison with Conmmunica- 
* H. Bekker, Aristoteles Latine Interprettis Variis, ed. Ac, Reg. tion in Other Animals, Insectes Sociaux 1, 247-89. 

Boruss., Berlin, 1891. | + ]. B.S. Haldane, * Animal ritual and can language", 
2 R. Ribbands, Thr Behaviour and Social Life of Honeybees, Diogenes 1953, IV, 61-73. 
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ieee went out of his way to say that nothing corresponding to Bekker’s ‘ deponunt onus’ was 
visible. 

It is, I think, clear that the author of tepl t& 24a iotopidév or his informant had watched 
the waggle dance. This shows that the dance is at least 2300 years old. It is, of course, probably 
very much older. But such data on animal ‘language’ are of great interest to biologists. For 
example, I have heard a male Rena ridibunda in Romney Marshes singing ‘ Bpexextk Koa§ xoag 
The final consonant of the first ‘ word’ was definitely x, and the € was pronounced ‘sh* or ‘/’, 
which may be relevant to its pronunciation in Attic. It is easy enough to observe these * dances 
to-day in a hive with a glass window, and to verify that they are performed by returning foragers by 
marking these with a spot of lacquer while feeding. It is unlikely that a Greek observer used either 
of these techniques.® If he did not, a modern biologist must express his admiration for the accuracy 
of his observation. Since 132 years elapsed between the rediscovery of the dances in 1788 and von 
Frisch’s first incomplete account of their communicatory function in 1920, we cannot blame Anstotle 
for his failure to consider non-human logic. 

I believe (and I could give other examples) that, at least in his biological works, Aristotle has 
suffered from translators who believed that they knew what he meant. Sometimes, no doubt, they 
were right. But often a literal translation such as I have tried to give is nearer to the truth than is a 
freer rendering. English grammar makes it difficult to translate the gender of &xc&otn, which is, of 
course, correct. 

The moral is, perhaps, that Aristotle’s biological works should be translated afresh in each 
generation, with a commentary by a committee of biolowists His explanations of biological facts 
are often faulty. His accounts of these facts fall into four classes. Some, including the account 
here discussed, have been confirmed and usually amplified. Ofsome,we can say,‘ The resent-day 
representatives of the species which we believe that Aristotle was describing do not have the structure 
or behaviour which he stated. We believe that he was misinformed, or misinterpreted his observa- 
tions.’ For example, it is clear that he misinterpreted the pollen on returning bees as wax. In 
fact, pollen is used as food, whilst wax is secreted by the bees themselves. Ofother statements we can 
only say, ‘ This has not yet been confirmed *; and it is a safe guess that some, at least, will be con- 
firmed. <A fourth class, perhaps the most interesting of all, includes some statements about the 
physiology and behaviour of domestic animals. Thus, according to Hust. Animal. VI 573b, a ewe 
usually bears two lambs, and sometimes three or four. This is not true of modern British breeds, 
among which single births are the rule and triplets quite exceptional. But there is a strong pre- 
sumption that it was true of sheep in Greece in Aristotle’s time. Again male asses which were 
destined to beget mules were transferred to mares to suckle (Hist. Animal. V1 577b). This no longer 
appears to be necessary, at least in Western Europe. But such a transfer is to-day used in 
bringing about hybridisation between stallions and female asses. It is likely that in two thousand 

ears the instinctive behaviour of donkeys has changed, the males having become less discriminating. 
Rendel 7 produced a similar change in the behaviour of female insects in my own laboratory, and 
Koopman produced the converse change in two other insect species. If domestic animals do not 
behave in an Aristotelian manner to-day, there is at least a prima facie case that their physiology or 
instincts have altered. 

I must acknowledge my debt to Kraak,’ who pointed out the reference to the * dance’. — I 
venture however to prefer my own translation to his, which begins ‘ A bee when back at the hive 
shakes himself’, a reversal of sex which might have surprised even Tiresias. I must also thank 
Professor T. B. L. Webster for much help. | 

Jj. B. 5. Haupane 


Department af Biometry, 
University College, London. 


« But Pliny (Vet. Hit. XI, 16, 49), after describing the 7 J. M. Rendel, * Genetics and Cytology of Drosophila sub- 
emergence of bees from cells of the comb, continues Spectatum obscura, IT, Normal and selective matings im Drosophila sub- 
hoc Romae consularis cuimsdam suburbano, aluts commu laternae trans~ obscura’, Four, Genet, (1945) NLVI, 287-302. | 
lucida factis, The horn window may have been a Greek inven- *W. K. Kraak, * First Attempts at Animal Ethology in 
tion. I thank Mr. B. G. Whitfield of Eton College for drawing Greek Biology (Theophrastus) °, defer du Mile Congrés Inter- 
my attention to this passage. national d'Histoire des Sciences, Paris, Hermann, 1953. 
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For students of Athenian private and public law it is a pant but undeniable fact that there 
is still grave uncertainty as to the precise methods by which statutes, one of the most important 
sources of law, were made at the most formative | eriod of the history of the system from the middle 
of the fifth century 8.c. onwards. ‘There have been two fairly recent and conflicting attempts to 
clear up some of the main points, those of Kahrstedt ! and of Mrs. Atkinson.* Neither treatment 
seems wholly satisfactory, and in particular neither seems to take any account of J. H. Oliver's 
publication * of additions to the code or of Ferguson’s paper * on these same additions. It may 
therefore be worthwhile re-examining the evidence for one chapter at least of the story, the chapter 
covering roughly the twenty years beginning in 41T B.C. ‘ 

I cannot avoid a word on sources, in the historical not the legal sense. In the literary field 
historians and political theorists are very unhelpful. The problem does not seem to have interested 
them. Here therefore we have to rely mainly on two other classes of authority, Sciy, seen 
and lexicographers, who were interested in the archaisms of the laws of Drakon and Solon, secondly, 
and most fruitful of all, the orators. Im the orators we must distinguish between the documents 
cited in the texts and the orators’ own words. I do not discuss the validity of the cited documents, 
but must content myself with saying that with regard to the more important documents which are 
here relevant there is now fairly general agreement among scholars that they are genuine. State- 
ments of the orators themselves must always be examined under the microscope and allowance 
made for possible distortions due to the speaker's desire to support the particular point which he 1s 
making. 

The epigraphic evidence, on the other hand—discounting for a moment its agmeniay, char- 
sce world at first sight seem to give us more unequivocal evidence, solid first-hand stuff, un- 
encumbered by subjective bias of author or editor. But this is not quite so. It is often as important 
as it is difficult to determine what was the precise aim of having a document engraved on stone. 
We should wish to know—and we must in each case make the best guess we can—whether the 
particular stone we are considering was: (a) the effective document for official legal use, or (6) a 
copy of the official document engraved for publicity, the documerit itself being kept in some Record 


Office, or (c) a document in draft, as it were, before it became a fully effective nomos or psephisma, 
as the case might be; in which case again it could either have been the official copy—what in 
modern drafting jargon is called the * key’ copy—or merely a copy of the ‘ key’ copy, put up ina 
public place for greater convenience of consulting by the general public. It might seem strange to 
engrave documents of type (c) on stone and indeed leukomata,* white surfaces with writing on them, 
were often used for this purpose. But we ought not to rule out the possibility that for very important 
drafts, where much was at stake and where a considerable interval between the first draft and its 
final conversion into law or decree was envisaged, a more permanent form of publication, and one 
less easily tampered with than a whitened board may have been preferred. 

The main problem of this paper is whether these twenty years were an epoch in Athenian 
legislative procedure. And if so, were the changes then effected consciously revolutionary or were 
they of the sort which produce effects not necessarily intended by their authors? Were they, for 
example, like the changes produced by the Parliament Act of rgro or rather like those produced by 
the failure of the carly Georges to preside at meetings of their own ministers, or to take a more 
recent example of which we cannot yet gauge the full effects, the changes in administration being 
produced by the keeping and circulating to departments of Cabinet minutes ? 

Put in simple terms, the problem is to determine what were the proper functions of nomos and 
psephisma in the Athenian constitution and whether anything vital happened to the relations between 
them in this period. Unfortunately neither modern nor ancient political theorists have been at one 
on the theory of this relationship at Athens. Thus B. Keil ® says of the distinction * das Unter- 
scheidende ist eben nicht der Inhalt, sondern die Form’. Wilamowitz,’ on the other hand, sa 
‘formal ist zwischen cinem Volksbeschluss und einem Geseta gar kein Unterschied. Was das Vo 
beschlicsst, ist recht und ist gesetz.’ 

So, too, the ancients. Xenophon * puts this definition of momo: into the mouth of Perikles: 
qavres otro! vopol eloiv, os TO TATGos cuvEAgoV Kal BSoxtipdoov Eypawe, ppodeov & te Gel troiciv 
kai & ph. And a little later: jwavta dca Gy 76 kparoty Tis TroAscos PovAevodpevoy, & yer troteiv, 











' Alie XXX (1938), BP- off. by 5. Dow in Hesperia X% (1941), pp. 31 ff. 

= Athenian Legislative Procedure and Revision of Lens (1939), * Classical Studies presented to Capps (1996), pp. 144 fF. 
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yoawn, vopuos kaAciroat. On the other hand, Aristotle,” dealing with the nature of the equitable, 
propounds the doctrine that all laws are universal, but the cases with which they have to deal are 
particular, and therefore infinitely varied. The nature of the equitable is that it is a correction of 
the law where it is defective owing to its universality. In fact, he goes on, this is the reason why all 
things are not determined by law, namely that about some things it is impossible to lay down a on 
so that a decree is needed. “ Again in the Politics he describes one form of democracy as ° that in 
which, not the law, but the multitude, have the supreme power, and supersede the law by their 
decrees.’ And a little later: * the law ought to be supreme over all, and the magistrates ould judge 
of particulars, and only this should be considered a constitution. So that if democra be a real 
form of government, the sort of system in which all things are regulated by decrees 1s clearly not even 
a democracy in the true sense of the word, for decrees relate only to particulars.’ ™ 

The views of the prety pleader on the subject may be illustrated by two passages in the 
Demosthenic corpus which allude to the importance of the distinction, though they add little light 
on its precise character or the histor of its development. [Dem.] Against Neaira 59, 88, tries to 
reconcile the absolute sovercignty of the demos with the existence of certain rules governing the 
conferment of the citizenship. ‘The Athenian people’, the speaker says, “though it has 
complete sovereignty (kupidotatos Té&v év TH] TOAe GTravTev) and may do whatever it pleases, con- 
sidered the gift of its citizenship so honourable and precious a thing that it made laws for itself 
to govern the making of a citizen (vopous EBero alte KaG’ obs TroicioBon Sel, éay tTiva PouAcvTat, 
TOAITTHV I. 

The other is the well-known passage in Dem. Against Leptines 20, 91, where Demosthenes is 
drawing attention to the break-down of the attempt to distinguish between law and decree. The 
object of the law dealing with nomothesia, which he calls ancient and attributes to Solon, was to secure 
that laws were not passed casually but were subjected to the same kind of dohimasia, as, for example, 
was applied to the thesmothetai themselves. So long as the proper procedure had been observed, 
the Athenians had stuck to the existing laws and not made new ones (a statement not presumably 
to be taken literally). But politicians had succeeded in removing the brake, with the result that it 
was now possible to make laws whenever and however anyone liked, and there were so many con- 
tradictory laws that for long past the Athenians had been appointing people to clear up the chaos, 
but they had not yet succeeded in doing so. He sums up by saying that laws do not differ at all 
from decrees, but that laws which should have governed the making of decrees are actually passed 
after these very decrees."* 

It seems clear that in the middle of the fourth century there was a theory in Athens that laws 
should be more general in character, more permanent and stable than decrees and that the procedure 
of nomothesia had been initiated to secure the nomoi from frivolous and irresponsible changes, but that 
in practice the distinction had largely broken down.” 

It is obvious that the legislators of 403 B.c. did not invent this distinction. The idea of nomos 
as something basic, founded upon a divinely inspired code, goes back far beyond the end of the fifth 
century. And over against this there must always have been the recognition that day-to-day 
business had to be done and that this involved decisions by various organs in the state which must be 
binding on its members. Such decisions might be those of individual magistrates, but they would 
also, and in ever-increasing measure, take the form of psephtsmata; and it would be assumed that the 
validity of these latter depended on their conforming to the law as it stood.™* At some point of 
time, however, this distinction must have received apne definition in the elaborate procedure laid 
down for nomothesia and in, for example, the specific rule that no pane of boule or demas was to 
have higher validity than a nomos.!" Was this time the last decade of the fifth century? 

A preliminary question, which Kahrstedt treats in an appendix,’* but on which it is necessary 
to form some judgement at the outset, is the question of a state Record Office at Athens. How did 
a litigant—or indeed any other inquirer—know at any given period in Athenian history what 
statutory enactments, whether in the form of nemoi or psephismata, were in force at the time and the 
authentic terms of such enactments? 

For Kahrstedt 403/2 is in this respect an epoch. *° There were *, he writes, * before 4093/2 no 
state archives in Athens. Before that date the State wrote upon wood or stone or not at all. The 


* Nic, Eth, V, 10, 1137b. the correction is hardly necessary. Kahrstedt is ingenious in 
© TV, 4, t29¢a. I quote from the Oxford translation by <Alio XXXI (1938), p. 18: * Nomoi im technischen Sinn der 
Jowett revised by Ross [1921). Zeit und von Prephicnes sachlich unterschieden, sind in der 
Mt Note the description of the eleventh and last stage in the ‘Tat jiinger als der Zustand, dass das Volk Psephismen zu fassen 
development of the Athenian democracy in Ar. AM. Pol. 41,2. hat. But even if such a sense could be got from the words in 
amavtwoy airs ciethy tmeroinee 6 Gfjyor eupiov, eal wévro Groogtr «isolation, it does not square with the context. 
ynglanaow mal Emoompion, iv off 6 Gijes tomy 6 pari. 4 See further Busolt Gr. Staatsk. I (1g20), pp. 445 f1.; Vino- 
12 vedyrepor ol wdpor mx’ off Ta yrploperra Eel ypchpecdon, Tih gradoff, Outlines of Historical Jurisprudence 11 (1922), pp. 128 ff. 
yrgicudroy ottae duly algiv. This gives an adequate sense. i Not sariy the same as conforming to the faes, if we 
Politicians had been reqularising decrees of doubtful validity accept the distinction made by Aristotle in Politics IV, 1, 12890 


by passing laws ex post facto. ae Ait, Recht, p. 387, holding between a politeia as a wider whole with momot subsumed under 
that ypagecto: must be middle and mean ‘bring a ypspn it. : 

against ", as it does a few lines above, would read brovricrtupot 1 Andok. On the Mysteries (1), 87, Dem. Against Aristok. 25, 87, 
for ve@tepo: * the laws which govern suits against decrees are inf Timok., 24, 30. . 
even more contradictory than the decrees themselves.” But * Kite MXXI (1998), pp. 24 ff. 
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works of the old law-givers stood on their axones, etc.; additions thereto were occasionally preserved 
on stelai, but for the most part remained among the memoranda of the Secretary to the Council— 
these must always have existed—and were never collected together as archives." Down to 403 
records on stone are documents in the strict sense of the term; thereafter they are merely copies of 
the documents, the latter being kept in the State archives. _ 

There is good enough evidence for the positive side of this thesis, for the existence of State 
archives after 403, and there is no need to expatiate on it. 

On the other hand, it is not so easy to be certain of the negative side, of the non-existence of 
such archives before that date. Indeed, the contrary had been maintained by Homer A. Thompson 
in Hesperia V1 (1937), 215 He relied on the following evidence. 

(A) Epigraphic. (1) JG 1°65, 54 ff. (ATLII D 8), a decree of 426 B.c. dealing with the eklogeis, 
in which provision is made for recording their names in the Aouleuterton. (ii) IG I* 27, a proxeny 
decree of about 448 g.c. which the Secretary of the Council is ordered to record on a stele on the 
akropolis and in the dowleuterton. [Gva)ypapocm Tov ly cpporréee 15 EON &u TroAe[1 EoteAe. Kal 
éy] 161 BoAnvte| pict tpoyctves] Gbevaiov. (ii) JG I és. a decree dated by the editors before 
420 B.C. TO 5 golégiopa TOBE Gvaypapadto 6 ypappatets 6 TtlEs PoAes [ZotéAc: Aidiver Kal 
KoTaféto ep] mmoke Os [Tayiota ecw Ge BoAeTan, gu PoAeutlepion éy[ctoto avaypagoa - - -]. 
(iv) IG I? 63, 24 (ATL IT A Q), the assessment decree of 425/4 B.c., which orders the decree and the 
assessment of each city to be recorded on two stone stelai, one to be set up on the Akropolis, the 
other in the dowleuterion. 

_ {B) Two literary pastaget (i) A reference in Andok. On His Return, 2, 23 to a decree of 
Menippos of 415 B.c., which & Kal viv éyyeypatrran tv TH BowAcuTnpio. (ii) A story quoted 
from Chamaileon of Heraclea Pontica,’* according to which when Hegemon of 'Thasos was being 
prosecuted in an Athenian court he secured the aid of Alkibiades, who, going into the Metroon 
OoTToU TGv Sixcv joav ai ypapai, nal Bpefas Tov SdxTwAov Ek TOU oTdperros SitjAciwe TH Sikny too 
‘Hytpoves. This is taken as proving that at some date before Alkibiades’ last appearance in Athens 
the Metroon had replaced the 4ouleuterion as the depository of the archives. 

Kahrstedt challenges the validity of Thompson’s deductions from this evidence. The epi- 
graphical instances he explains as cases where publication on stone in the douleuterion happened to 
desirable: they are, that 1s, instructions for publication, not for depositing documents in the archives. 
The form of words in the Andokides passage, though not incompatible with a papyrus document in 
the archives, could equally well refer to an inscription set up in the bouleuterion cea sHll visible there 
at the date of the speech (410 or 409?).1* In the Alkibiades story what he expunges is not a record 
of : judgement in a record office, but the public notice of a case which was to come before the 

oule, 

K.ahrstedt’s positive arguments against a state Record Office before 403/2 B.c. are as follows: 
(a) In no speech which can be dated before 403 B.c. are there any citations of documents 
which presuppose state archives, with the possible exception of Andok. 2, 23. Citations of 
this kind, which became so normal later, first appear, significantly, in Andok. On the Mysteries, 
delivered in 399 B.c, The sample of speeches which can be dated before 403 8.c. is admittedly 
nb large, ten if we include all six of Antiphon, namely those six, Andok. 2 and 4 and Lysias 20 
and 24. 

(b) Authors writing after 403 B.c. but wishing to refer to documents dating before that year 
refer to stelat, except when they are citing laws embraced in the code at 403/2 B.c. For example, 
there is the citation of stelai in the following cases: the conferment of privileges on the descendants 
of Harmodios and Aristogeiton,?' the decree against Athmios of Zeleia,?? a decree against tyrants, ”% 
a decree of Alkibiades. These cases carry some weight, though they are far from overwhelming. 
Others cited by Kahrstedt are more doubtful. In ysias 30, 17 there is reference to sacrifices 
TOS Ek Tov KUpBeay Kal Tay otnAdy,*4a very difficult case to which I shall have to return. Lysias 
1, 30 1s cited by Kahrstedt as supporting him unequivocally. The speaker is quoting a law which 
exempts from a charge of murder a man who kills another caught in the act of adultery with his wife, 
and he uses these terms: tov vopov <tov> & Tijs oTHAns Tis € “Apeiou téryou. On Kahrstedt’s 
rule this should mean that this section of the homicide law was not taken into the code in 403/2 B.C. 
There is a possible escape, not indicated by Kahrstedt, in this particular case since this specch is 
undated and might therefore have been delivered very shortly after 403, the act having been 
commutted before that date. If the law had been changed the speaker would have been bound to 





" Athen. 9c. 72, p. go7b. agreed by both parties for recital at the see ie cae 
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refer to the stele. We cannot take the same way out with [Dem] Against Neaira 59,76. The speaker 
here refers to a stele for the law governing the qualifications for the wife of the dasileus. If these 
qualifications had not been taken over in the code of 403 /2 the citation of the law by the orator would 
have had little point. We can guess why this citation is from a stele. The speaker stresses that the 
script is Attic, and he may well have been wishing to emphasise the pre-Eukleidean status of this law. 
If so the passage proves nothing as to a Record Office, Other passages cited by Kahrstedt to prove 
this point do not do so. There is nothing in Thucydides’ references to stelai in connexion with three 
treatics in Book 5 *5 to show that the stelai on which these treaties were undoubtedly engraved were 
the official copies from which Thucydides took his own, though this is what Kahrstedt takes the 
passages to prove. And indeed the whole of this part of Kahrstedt’s case is weak. One might 
easily explain the citation from stelai of enactments no longer valid by the hypothesis that, when a 
document ceased to be valid, it was thrown out of the archives, so that if you wished to cite it you had 
to have recourse to a stele if such there was. On the other hand, there is a passage cited here by 
Kahrstedt which, though it does not prove this particular point, does appear to me to help his 
general thesis. In [Dem.] Against Neaira 59, 104 we have a decree dating from the Peloponnesian 
war conferring citizenship on the Plataians. I can see nothing to show, what Kahrstedt neverthe- 
less assumes, that the guotation is made from a stele. On the aes hand, we are told that when the 
Plataeans had passed a dokimasia their names were to be inscribed on a stone to be set up on the 
akropolis Iva oegntat 1 Scpek toils emtyryvopévors kai 7 fedtyfai Grou &v Exaotos A cuyyeurs. 
The passage is strong evidence for the existence of a document in the strict sense of the term on a 
stele on the akropolis, not in a Record Office. 2 

(c) Kahrstedt’s third line of argument is that in the fifth century formal annulment of a legisla- 
tive enactment is secured by the physical erasure or demolition of stelai, which implies that they, and 
not a papyrus in a Record Office, were the official documents. Thus the Thirty, in order to reverse 
the laws of Ephialtes and Archestratos concerning the Arcopagos, tous “EgicAtou Kal “Apyeotocrou 
vouous Tous Trepl T&v "ApsoTrayitéav KateFAov ££ "Apeiou méyou.2* The form of expression implies 
physical removal of the texts from the Areopagos. In JG I* 106, 21 a decree of about 410 B.C., 
To Se tepl tipavGes yeypa[ppévar] Ev mode exxoAapodvtov hor Tapion hot Tes Ged bx Tes ot[éAes]. 
Here again physical erasure on a stele on the akropolis seems to constitute the annulment of a 
decree. Less persuasive is the story in Nepos referring to the re-instatement of Alkibiades in 407 
B.c.; * pilacque illae, in quibus devotio fuerat scripta, in mare praecipitatae ’.27 Such a flamboyant 
act would suit the character of Alkibiades quite irrespective of its i ie significance. Cases where 
in the fourth century the demolishing of a stele is ordered are explaine by Kahrstedt either as 
treaties dating back before 405 B.c.** or as mere political demonstrations like the destruction in 
340/39 B.c. of the stele recording the peace with Philip.?* | 

et us provisionally accept Kahrstedt's view that 403/2 B.c. marks an epoch in the setting up 
of a state Record Office and consider how, if it is accepted, it relates to the changes in the law code 
which were taking place in that and the preceding cight or nine years.” 

Examine first the activities of that rather mysterious figure Nikomachos, who is attacked in 
Lysias 30. I would emphasise at the outset that he was not, as he is sometimes described,*! a 
nomothetes in any technical sense. It is true that in two places, §§ 2 and 28, Lysias uses the word of 
him. But the whole point of these passages is to show that he has usurped legislative functions, and 
the passage in § 2 in particular would be meaningless if he had in fact been a nomothetes - Trpootary Bev 
OUT TeTTapav pnvdy dvaypdwot Tous vdpous Tots ToAawvos, dvtl FdAcovos atrov vopotethy 
KOCTEOTT|GEV. 

If we may believe Lysias Nikomachos was the son of a public slave ($2), he had been freed and 
made a citizen and had at one time been an Aypogrammateus (§ 27). Ata date shortly after the fall 
of the Four Hundred, though whether before or after the restoration of the full democracy we cannot 
say, he was appointed an anagrapheus of the laws, and Lysias describes so much of his assignment as 
was relevant to his speech in the words quoted above. He goes on to say that he stretched out his 
term of office (Gpyn) from four months to six years, that, receiving money day by day, he wrote in 
some laws and expunged others (tots pév évéypage, tobs 8’ e€rAcipev). As a result he was dealing 
out laws piece-meal to the Athenians (é& tijs toUrrou MEIPOS ETayNEVGpebar Tolls voyoUus), sometimes 
even providing contradictory laws to the two litigants in a single suit. Although the archons 
imposed fines on him and brought him into court,®* he refused to produce the laws (otx #$éAnce 
Trapasouval Tous vopous), but was still in office and had rendered no accounts when the democracy 
fell (§§ 2-3). In a later passage ($$ 9 ff.) Lysias alleges that at the trial of Kleophon his accusers 








* Thuc, 5, 19,10; 5, 29,5; 5, 47, FI. particularly their easy availability in the State archive.’ And 
4 Ar. Ath, Pol. 35, 2. in his note iid. p. 384, though expressing the view that * Kahr- 
tt Nep. Alcib. 6, 5. stedt is somewhat extreme in the opposite direction ", he fines 


™ E.g. JG TT? ao, 16; 43, 91. Kahrstedt dissents from the his date for the archive, 4093/2, * most attractive *, 

view of Ehrenberg in Hermes LXIV (1929), pp. 370 if. that ™ E.g. Jebb, Attic Orators (1876) 1, p. 224, Blass, Att, Ber., 
were atparate treaties dating from shortly before 478 a.c. Gorgias bis Lysias (1868), p. 458, 

® Philochoros F, Gr. Hist., 398, F 55. | * On what grounds we are not told. That some of the 

a8 Cf. Jacoby, Atihis (1 19), » 205: ° There still seems to be infringements could be dealt with by émBoAai does not suggest 

a tendency to overestimate by th the amount of documents and anything very serious. : 
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urged Nikomachos to produce a law @§ pt) Kai THv FovAny cuviixazew and that on the day of the 
trial he obligingly did so. : ; | . 

The following points seem to emerge from this story, making due allowance for the exaggerations 
of a pleader, but assuming that his exaggerations had sufficient background in fact to make them 

lausible. 

: The office of anagrapheus was an arche and subject to euthuna, The reference to receiving money 
daily in § 2 may be a sneering reference to pay for the office, but 1t might equally be a suggestion of 
corruption. We cannot say whether Nikomachos’ =ppsin tment had any connexion with the activity 
of the nomothetai mentioned in Thuc. 8, 97, 2, but such a connexion would be plausible enough. His 
task was dvery perpen Tous vopous TOUS ZAwvos.*9 It was thought that the task would last four months, 
but it is not likely that his office was limited to this period ; if it had been, he could hardly have clung 
to it as he did for six years. In intention the task was to be purely factual, or in modern terminology 
administrative. ‘The gravamen of Lysias’ charge against him is that he had turned an administrative 
into a legislative function. 

What precisely was this task? It must in the first place have been one of identification, dis- 
covering the laws of Solon. We can, I think, further assume, that this was to be taken not in the 
scholar’s or historian’s sense of the original laws that had stood—and in part at least still stood—on 
the axones. It would have embraced all the laws that had been valid in the peer immediately 
preceding the revolution. Any scope less wide than this would remove all p ausibility from the 
clause quoted above from § 3, els Toute Sé kactéothpev Gote ex Ths TovTo xelpos ETaplevopeda TOUS 
yopous.** | | 

It is less easy to be sure what exactly he was intended to do with these laws when he had identified 
them. dvoypapew means ‘publish’, but by no means necessarily ‘engrave on stone’, and indeed 
the four months originally allowed for the work, if we are to believe Lysias, almost rule this out. 
It may have been the sort of publication laid upon the first board of nomothetai in the decree of 
Teisamenos,?5> who are instructed with regard to certain laws avaypapovTes éy ooviot extifevtoov 
Tpos Tos Eravilous oKoTrelv TE BovAopeve. There is some slight confirmation of this in the fact 
that Lysias complains that Nikomachos ov. AGANsEe Trapadotver Tos vopous and in the Teisamenos 
decree the nomothetai are bidden, besides publishing the laws on boards trapadiSovan tals apyats 
ty téSe TH pnvi. The laws thus delivered to the magistrates in the Teisamenos decree had been 
at one stage subjected to a process of dokimasia. On this analogy we may conjecture, though it is 
only a conjecture, that the original intention was that the texts produced zi Nikomachos (and 
presumably by colleagues) should also be subjected to some form of dokimasta before their validity 
was finally confirmed. The fact that Nikomachos was allowed to go on for six years without his 
texts being confirmed in this way seems to indicate that, contrary to the picture drawn by Lysias, 
he was producing texts that met with fairly general approval and did not give rise to any grave 
political controversy. The engraving of the texts—or at least some of them—on stone may point in 
the same direction. | 

The enagrapheis of 410 B.c. and the following years have left certain traces of their activity on 
stone, First there is the partially preserved republication of part of Drakon’s homicide law.** 
The decree, dated to the year 409/8 B.c., instructs the anagrapheis of the laws to engrave on a stone 
stele the law of Drakon about homicide, getting the text from the Secretary of the Council,** and to 
set up the stele in front of the royal Stoa. ‘There follows the prefix jmpaTtos é&yoov and immediately 
thereafter the words wai éav pr & tpovolas Kteivy tis tiva. No satisfactory explanation has 
been offered why the clauses dealing with premeditated homicide did not appear in this text. That 
they did not appear seems certain: both a priort probability and the word raf at the beginning of the 
text suggest that in the original law those clauses preceded the clauses dealing with unpre- 
meditated homicide. I have myself no explanation to offer. I would, however, make one point. 
The fact that these clauses are missing is slightly less puzzling if we regard this text as a preliminary 
step in a process of codification rather than, as it is more usually regarded, part of the completed 
rocess, 

Secondly, there is the complex of documents dealt with by J. H. Oliver, W. 5S. Ferguson, 
S. Dow, and Miss L. H. Jeffery.** Oliver and Ferguson argued convincingly that we have here the 
remains of a free-standing wall made up of stelaz Sainped together and smoothed back and front, 
with writing in Attic script on one side and in Ionic on the other. This wall, it is areued, contained 
the results of the work of the anagrapheis begun in 410 8.c., interrupted in 405, and resumed in 403. 





= Is the sheers of mnention of Drakon significant or merely was incorp rated among the arenes of Solon, no longer existed 
due to a desire for brevity on Lysias’ part? and the official text was a papyrus kept by the Secretary of the 

A J. aac mess See Cae capi pe (1913), iP. hin Coueene lf ss original exon Pace this clause seems otiose 
and especially pp. 40 f., estably e thesis that ‘the Ifit did not, the clause indicates where the Titi if 
laws of Solon * was often a generic term for the * corpus iuris be found. Bale WORSE Se a 
Attic *. ; 8G I? 845, B44/5; Tl? 1957; Oliver, Hesperi 

2) Andok. On the Mysteries 1,83. I deal with this decree in pp. 5 ff; Potion lsinial Holi poset a Cane beet 
ae IG 18 1153 Tod, GHIE pps 144 HE; Dow, Hetperia X (1041), pp. 31 4.5, Dow promises 

-]2 125; Tod, GAT 67. a detailed study of the whol lem: Je 7 MV 

37 Should ae deduce from this that the original avon, (1948), pp. toe if. = whale pronlem;. jettery, Hesperae coVit 

whether as is more probable it went back to Drakon himselfor 
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On the obverse, the side written in Attic script, there are fragments of the trierarchic law. Corre- 
spondences with regulations for trierarchs in |Dem.| ie Dowie and Mnesiboulos 47, 26 and 39 ff., 
confirmed Oliver’s identification of this document as part of the code. The obverse contains further 
part of what may be a calendar of sacrifices. The surviving fragments of the reverse contain parts 
of a calendar of sacrifices. Ferguson shows good reason for believing that the calendar on the 
reverse, where the sacrifices were listed month by month in chronological order in the groups of 
annual, trieteric, and (presumably) penteteric, was not a continuation of the calendar—if calendar it 
was—on the obverse. This is important, since it gives colour to his conjecture that the engraving of 
the calendar was begun anew in 403 B.c. This would allow space on the wall between the old and 
the new versions of the calendar for the engraving of those additional secular laws *® which we know 
from the decree of Teisamenos were added to the code in 403. Moreover, we might perhaps argue 
from the fact that a calendar was at least begun on the pre-Euklidean side of the wall and that in all 
probability that section followed immediately on the wierarchic law that the anagrapheis had by that 
date completed their work on the secular laws. 

Lastly, there is the so-called charter of the new democracy.” Measurement of the stones 
shows that neither this nor Drakon’s republished law were part of the wall, and Ferguson suggests 
that the anagrapheis began by having sections of the laws engraved on separate stelat, and at some 
stage in their work it was decided to make the publication uniform by inscribing them on stones ofa 
uniform size so as to form a wall with texts on both sides. 

How did it come about that there could be so much doubt in 410 B.c. what were the valid laws 
of Drakon and Solon that the task of codifying them could last six years, in the course of which it 
could be later suggested with some show of plausibility that a superior clerk was producing texts 
of his own to suit his private purposes? There can have been little doubt about the laws surviving 
on the axones, though we do not know the extent or the state of preservation of these survivals. Un- 
certainty must have centred chiefly on the accretions to the original laws. 1t would arise from two 
main causes: (i) the material cause that there were at the time no state archives (assuming that 
there were not) and the texts were therefore scattered all over the city ** and outside it as well, and 
(ii) the difficulty of deciding what ordinances were entitled to be called laws of Solon. 

I suggest that the revelation of the Four Hundred had brought to a head dissatisfaction with 
the growing uncertainty what were valid laws. Either the moderate government which succeeded 
the Four Hundred or the fully restored democracy determined to remedy this, and as a first step 
towards clarification appointed anagrapheis to search out and publish all laws of Drakon and Solon 
and accretions for which present validity was to be claimed. The intention was that when this 
preliminary work was done the resulting texts should be submitted to some form of dokimasia to give 
them renewed and final validity. In the meantime the same unsatisfactory uncertainty continued 
as before, with the modification that litigants could have recourse to the collections being made by 
Nikomachos and others; and we gather from Lysias that these texts did carry some weight in the 
courts. ** 

If this picture is at all correct it would confirm the thesis of Kahrstedt that the archonshy of 
Eukleides does mark an epoch in Athenian legislative procedure. What precisely the Eroce luk 
in the fourth century was, and in particular whether it took from the ekdlesia sovereignty in law- 
making to confer it upon the nomothetai, are questions I reserve for the moment. But one thing about 
it is clear: it hedged about the making, annulling, or amending of nomoi with an elaborate process 
in which the nomothelai played an important role. The career of Nikomachos down to 403/2 B.c. 
seems to me quite incompatible with the existence of any such procedure before that date. Had it 
existed, it is scarcely conceivable that so much uncertainty could have prevailed as to the existing 
laws and, moreover, its existence would have supplied just the machinery needed for scrutinising the 
texts produced by the anagraphets. | 

wo specific pieces of evidence have been adduced for the existence of this procedure before 403. 
(i) Thue. 8, 97, 2, speaking of the moderate constitution which succeeded the Four Hundred, says, 
Eyiyvovto 62 xai GAAo UoTepov TruKval &kAnoia, ap’av Kal vopofiras kal TGAAG ewrpicavTo 
tc thy troAitelav. This is all we hear of these nomothetai, and the words used do not suggest the 
mere revival of a pre-existing piece of machinery. (ii) In line 16 of the assessment decree of 
425/4 8.c.4* a fairly certain restoration refers to the nomothetai, who are to set up a new court of 1000 
jurors to hear appeals in assessment cases. This seems odd work for nomothetat, and is in any case 
not very closely related to their functions in the fourth century. Neither of these two isolated pieces 





For the dangers attaching to the use of the opposed terms had a much ess sompetting orce on an Athenian than on a 
‘secular’ and ‘ sacred * in this connexion see Jacoby, AltA, p. modern court: its rules were rather evidence in the quest for 
244, m. 46; p. 257, n. t19; p. 274, nm. 262, a just decision than absolute dictates to the court. This made 
© 1G 1? 114; for new text see Wade-Gery in BSA XXXII uncertaimty as to their exact content and scope slightly more 
(1932), pp 113k, - tolerable it would be now. | 
Dem. Against Neaira 59, 76, for example, refers to alaw =" JG I? 63; Tod, GHI 66; ATL Il Ag. The stone, if 
set up on a stele by the altar in the temple of Dionysos at correctly reconstructed by Meritt and West, reacs hor 58 
Limnai, I owe this reference to Mr. K. J. Dover. fepierett== - It would be more agreeable to proba- 
(2 Lysias Againe! Nik. 30, 9 ff. It is perhaps worth noting | ities to read thesmothetai, but this is a carefully cut stoichedon 
that statutory law, whether in the form of nomos or psephisma, inscription. 
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of evidence seems to me enough to offset the arguments against any regular process of nomothesta 


or standing body of nomothetat before 403/2 B.c.44 


Our main source for what happened in 403/2 
Andokides was subjected to the process of endetxis 


is Andokides’ speech On the Mysteries. In 399 B.C. 


by Kephisios and others, the charge being that 


he had in that year exercised certain rights in defiance of a decree of Isotimides of the year 415. 
tn the passage which concerns us ($§ 70 ff.) his main object is to show that this decree 1s no longer 


valid. 


i 


KOTE Wiplopa TPOTEpOV ‘yevouEVOY, Oo eltrev “lootipiins. 


He says, Knoictos evedeife ptv pe Kata Tov vouov Tov KEipevev, Thy 5& Katnyopiav trotita 


Here 6 xelpevos vopos clearly means the 


law as made valid in 403/2, as opposed to a psephisma which had not received that canonisation. 
The law would be a panes one dealing with the procedure for bringing endeixeis; the psephisma 
was a specific one, Sees from sanctuaries those who had committed and confessed sacrilege. 


Andokides asserted that he 


ad neither committed nor confessed sacrilege and that the psephisma 


had been annulled and was no longer valid, AéAvtTat Kai Gxupov Eott. 


The proof of the latter point he takes in two stages. The first deals with the decree of 


Patrokleides and does not immediately concern us. The second (§§ 81 ff.) consists in a brief descrip- 


tion of the events following the restoration of the democracy. 


An amnesty having been decided on, 


‘you elected ’, he says, * a board of twenty who were to administer the city until the laws “* were 


established. 


In the meantime the laws of Solon and the ordinances of Drakon were to be observed. 


However when you had appointed a boule by lot and elected nomotheta:, you began to discover ** 
that there were many of the laws of Solon and Drakon under which many of the citizens would be 


liable on account of things which had happened earlier. 


You therefore held an assembly and, after 


deliberating on the matter, decreed that there should be a scrutiny of all the laws and subsequently 
those laws that passed the scrutiny should be posted up in the Sta,’ : | 
There follows the decree of Tcisamenos which | translate: ‘On the motion of Teisamenos the 
people decreed that the Athenians should be governed according to ancestral custom, that they 
should employ the laws of Solon, his weights and measures and the ordinances of Drakon, which 


were in force previously," 


Any additional laws that are needed, these nomothetai ** who have been 


elected by the boule shall write up on boards and place in front of the eponymot for all to see and shall 
hand them over to the magistrates within the month. The laws handed over are to be scrutinised 
first #® by the boule and the 500 nomothetai elected by the demesmen, when they have taken the oath. 


- 


Any private citizen who wishes may appear before the boule and make any pro 


about the laws 


which seems expedient to him. When the laws have been patted, taey shall be placed under the 


charge of the boule of the Areopagos, in order that only the laws that 


ave been ratified shall be 


applied by the magistrates. The laws that are ratified shall be posted on the wall, where they were 


to see,” 


posted before, for 


Andokides proceeds * the laws were scrutinised in accordance with this decree, and they posted 


those that were ratified in the Stoa. 
universally. Kindly read it. 
A little later some other related laws are quoted. 


individual which cannot be applied to all Athenians. (1 


And when they had been posted we made a law which you apply 
LAW.—Magistrates are not to apply in any case an unwritten law.’ 
(i) That no psephisma of boule or demos shall prevail 


over anomos. (ii) That except by a vote of 6000 voting seen no law shall be made referring to an 


That all judgements of a court or 


arbitrator pronounced under the democracy shall be valid. (iv) That the laws shall become 
effective from the archonship of Eukleides: tots vopois yptjofan am’ EvxAcibou GpyovTos. — 

This account bristles with difficulties, and I can only briefly touch on two of the more important 
ofthem. Iam assuming that the decree of Teisamenos is (a2) a genuine decree, and (4) is the actual 
decree on which Andokides is commenting, though both these assumptions have been challenged. 

The first and most serious difficulty lies in the relation of the decree as quoted to Andokides’ 
introduction to it. In the first place the motive given by Andokides for the procedure laid down in 
the decree seems quite inadequate. The Athenians would hardly have embarked on a revision of 


their whole code simply to safeguard the position of those citizens, even if the 


were many, who 


would have been liable under the existing code for earlier breaches of it. This improbability, 





“1 Ut is true that Demosthenes, Agawul Lepiines 20, 99 attri- 
butes the law dealing with somothena to Solon and Againsi 
Timokrates 24, 24, he says that related laws had been in existence 
for a long time, which would certainly imply pre-Euklidean 
status. While | would admit that if in fact these laws were 
post-403 Demosthenes could, and probably would, have been 
aware of it, I certainly would not put it beyond him to attribute 
to them a greater and more respectable antiquity than they 
really had. 3 ar 

“Or ‘new laws". boo Gv ol vopor tet codd. & secl. 
Dobree, lop dhAcn vue Stahl. 

4 Or ‘they began to discover’. eipoxov codd. eipioxorta; 
Reisk 


ake. | 
4? olomp typaueta lv 1 wpocter ypoves. Some commentators 
have taken wotrtmecta “ASnraiou, wove va Tatpc to refer to the 
law of the constitution as distinct from the laws of Solon and 


however, need not have worried Andokides, and it certainly suited his book so to twist the whole 


Drakon mentioned in the succeeding words. It seems to me 
more likely that the first phrase ts a general description covering, 
and defined by, all that succeeds. Even any necessary addi- 
tions to the laws of Solon and Drakon would be in the spirit of 


Tis : 

Or‘ the momothetai’ or ‘ the ten” or * the fifty nomothetai *. 
ol6e Qpruivo: voyotira tom th BovAfis codd. al v vel ol Gia 
Sluiter ol vel of Ge (Seminiy mivte) Reiske. Maidment, Afinor 
Attic Orators, Loch (1941), ad foc., keeps olf and translates * and 
named hereafter’, presumably supposing that only one body 
of momotheta: is mentioned in the decree, But this translation is 
scarcely posible, save om the unlikely supposition that a 
schedule of names was attached to the original decree, 

“ nporepov presumably means that the scrutiny is to take 
place before the laws are handed over; a careless piece of 
drafting, but not unparalleled. 


‘ke 
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procedure as to make it appear that its whole aim and object was to render the amnesty 
secure. 

More serious is the fact that Andokides is quite explicit that al/ the laws are to be subjected to 
scrutiny, whereas a ap interpretation of the decree suggests that it is only additional laws that 
are to be scrutinised and that there was an existing corpus of Solonian and Drakonian law that was 
to be taken over unchanged. Two solutions have been put forward for this difficulty—always on 
the assumption that we are not, because of it, to reject the decree altogether. | | 

(1) Frohberger *° maintained that any substantial additions to the laws must have entailed a 
revision of the existing laws and that we must assume that Teisamenos simply took such a revision 
for granted. : 

(2) Ferguson *! objects that we must construe the decree strictly, that 1t provides for adjustment 
of the laws of Drakon and Solon by supplementary legislation alone and that in fact the work of the 
anagrapheis between 410 and 405 was taken over in its inscribed form, the additional laws when 
ratified being added to the wall which contained these previous drafts. It was really the additional 
laws, rather than any amendment to existing laws, which gave Andokides any cover he had, and in 
fact the laws he quotes specifically are by his own showing additional. 

I should myself prefer a compromise. I agree with Ferguson that from the wording of the 
decree, the short time allowed for the whole procedure, and the probability that there existed 
a large body of text of laws of Solon and Drakon, there was a presumption that not much alteration 
would be needed in the existing texts. I should, however, be reluctant to believe that all possibility 
of revising these texts was ruled out. This possibility was, I suggest, provided for by the clause of 
the decree which allows any citizen to come before the boule and suggest improvements in the laws. 
There is no ground for restricting ‘ the laws ’ in this clause to the additional laws. 

The other principal difficulty is the nomothetai. ‘They are mentioned three times. Once in the 
text of Andokides, where he says that when the Athenians had chosen a doule by lot and appointed 
nomothetai, they (i.¢. either the Athenians or the nomothetai) found that many citizens would be hable, 
etc. Twice in the text of the decree, in these terms: (i) ofS¢ fjpnpévor vopo8éTar Ure THs BovATs.** 
(ii) ol vopoféten of trevtaxdcto1 ots ol Gnpotos efAovTo. | 

It seems clear to me that there are in the decree two quite distinct bodies called nomothetai, one 
elected by the boule, probably quite small and performing the sort of function which had im the recent 

ast been given to Saran nossibly the action of the syngrapheis in 411 had given that ttle a 
bad odour; the other a body ar chosen by the demes, who are to scrutinise the laws in col- 


laboration with the Joule. I would equate the nomothetat mentioned by Andokides with the former 
body. Teisamenos may have been a member of this body. 

I suggest the following reconstruction. The new boule chose a body of nomothetat, perhaps 
ten in number, to be a drafting commission; at the same time the demes were choosing 500 nomothetat 
whose eventual function was to be the scrutiny of the laws. These appointments Rad certainly 
been made, and perhaps a good deal of the spade-work done, when the decree of Teisamenos was 
passed. This prescribed that the basis of the new code should be the laws as they stood before the 
usurpation of the Thirty, together with any necessary supplements. ‘The supplements proposed by 
the drafting commission were to be published on boards; they were then to be considered by the 
boule, together with any proposals by private citizens on the laws, new or old; all these proposals 
were then to be voted on by the 500 nomothetai, and those that were accepted were to be handed 
over by the drafting nomothetai to the appropriate magistrates within a month of the passing of the 
decree. They were also to be published by being engraved on the wall where the old drafts had 
been. The official copy of the code was to be in he custody of the Areopagos.5* 

Whether or not the previous drafts of the anagraphets were submitted to scrutiny in the course of 
this procedure, we must suppose that their texts were embraced in the general ratification, so that 
from thenceforward they, together with the supplements, were the only xelpevor vopor. Any 
other enactment would be &ypagos, and therefore invalid ; Andokides implies that in this respect the 
decree of Isotimides was invalid because a page. That all laws received a kind of canonisation at 
this point is indicated by the clause in § 87 from one of the supplements, tols vopois yptjotea ar’ 
EvKAcibou apyovTos.** 

It role seem highly likely that the fourth-century procedure for amending the laws thus 
codified and making new ones was instituted at the same time as the codification, and that it was to 
some extent modelled on the procedure of the Teisamenos decree. It may, however, have been 
instituted some years later. Which view we take must depend partly on how we interpret the 
activities of Nikomachos between 403 and 399 as portrayed Loe hss | | 

In spite of the conduct attributed to him by Lysias in the preceding period, Nikomachos was 

*® Frohberger-Thalheim, Ausgewahlte Rede von Lynas? Il stantive law was changed at the archonship of Eukleides. 
(18ig2), P. 45- 7 - Before that date it was legal, cither by custom or by statute, for 
St Classical Studies presented fo Capps (1936), p. 146. children of mixed marriages to share in an inheritance, there- 
&2 For the reading see n. 48 above. ae after it was not, Isaios, On the Estate af Philoktemon 6, 47, On 
If this is a legitimate deduction from Andok, 1, 54, the Estate of Atron 8, 43; Dem., Agowmst Afakartatos 43, 51, 
brizeheiofcs #4 Poult 4 4E ‘Apnou méryou Tw voueav «tA. Agamet Exboulides 57, 30. 
8 We can point to at least one instance in which the sub- 
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once more chosen as an anagrapheus, a fact which in itself indicates that Lysias’ allegations against 


him were considerably exaggerated. We must attempt to clarify 


the grounds on which Lysias 


criticises him in this second period. They are introduced in Lysias 30 §§ 17 ff. in the guise of a reply 


to a counter-charge put into the mouth of Nikomachos by - yslas. 
‘ that he is saying that I am guilty of impiety in try 


ras Gucias). Now if it was I who was imposi 
admit the justice of the charge. 
and established laws 

that he is actually 


what you decreed.’ ** 


stelai set up by Nikomachos (kat& 145 oTHAas Os 


re. But in fact all th 
(roils xotvois Kal Kelpévots). 
accusing the city when he says that 3 ! 
sacrifices should be made from the éurbeis and stelat in accordance with the syngraphat ; 


*I understand ’, Lysias says, 


ing to do away with the sacrifices (acepa KaTOAUOoy 
laws about the publication of the c 
at | am asking is that he should obey the common 


e,>4 I should 


And I am 


surprised that he does not reflect 
I am wait 


ty of sacrilege in asserting that 
for this is 


He goes on to say that as a result of having sacrificed in accordance with the 
otros dvéypaye) many traditional sacrifices had 


been omitted notwithstanding the fact that in the last two yous 12 talents more than was necessary 


had been spent on sacrifices. To 
ani by considerations of piety, not economy, 


this Nikomachos is ma , 
and that in any case the Athenians if they did not 


e to reply that in drafting he had been 


‘Le his calendar could amend it: Aéyev as eoeBeiay GAA’ olx ctrrékciay Gvéypowe: Kai ef ph) TauTa 


tiv dptoxer, EEcAcipev KeAver. 


What does Lysias mean by saying that the sacrifices should be from the Aurbeis and the stelat (?) 


in accordance with the syngraphai, for that is what had been decreed? Syngraphai are presumably 
drafts or schedules drawn up by syngraphes.°* We must suppose that some draftin body—either 
in 411/105" or perhaps the first set of nomothetai in the decree of Tcisamenos—had drafted instruc- 
tions for the anagrapheis, tying them pretty closely to a calendar as set out in Aurbeis and stelai () 
and that Nikomachos is here being accused of ignoring these instructions and as a result introducing 
‘nto the calendar innovations which had rendered it impossible to maintain the full programme in 


spite of an additional expenditure of 6 talents a year. 


It is possibly to these instructions that Lysias 


is referring when he says in § 4 Siepiopevov 2E cov Eber dvory paqerv.*7 


What, then, was the constitutional 


status in 399 of the old calendar as it was on the Kurbets 


and stelai (?) and the new one as written up by Nikomachos? Lysias is evidently trying to suggest 


that the new calendar was of doubtful validity; in one erp (§ 21) his words 
that there had been occasions since Nikomachos’ pu 
followed: he says there ‘ whenever we sacrifice second 


qrovapev) all the traditional sacrifices are 


Nikomachos many are omitted *. 


time when we were sacrificing according to the old calendar’. 


taken literally imply 
lication when the old calendar had been 
g to the schedules (oTav KOT Tag o 


oUyY Papas 


performed, but whenever we go by the stelait set u by 
This might, however, be a calculated inaccuracy for ‘ at the 


The only other clue given by this 


passage is the retort put into the mouth of Nikomachos that if the Athenians did not like his calendar 


they could do away with it (&aAsigew). 
There are two possibilities. 


(1) The calendar as pe by Nikomachos had the same status 
in 399 as the various texts published by the anagraphets hi 


d had between 410 and 405. It purported 


to be simply a reproduction of the old calendar which had existed on the kurbets and stelai, and it had 


never received confirmation by a process of nomothesia as the secular law had in 403/2. 
calendar had been ratified by a similar process to that applied 


among the xeipevor vopot for two years by 399. 


At first sight the former hypothesis is attractive. 


(2) The new 
to the secular law and had been 


In general, the argument of Lysias suggests 


a parallel between Nikomachos’ behaviour before and after 403, and his criticism of Nikomachos for 
the content of the new calendar would lose much force if in fact it had been confirmed a nomothesia, 


More specifically, if we apply strictly 


Kahrstedt’s conclusions on the archives, 


e fact that 


Lysias refers to the new calendar according to the stelai might be held to imply that it had not yet 


been ) 
on anyone who placed a Aiketerta in 


included in the archives. Further, Andokides, i, 116, ) 
the Eleusinion, and this might on the same 


refers to a stele as imposing a penalty 
principle be 


taken as implying that in 399 this part of the sacred law had not been confirmed. Neither of 


these specific points, however, is conclusive. 


Lysias is not quoting verbatim when he refers to the 


stelai, and this form of expression was perhaps the easiest way for him to distinguish Nikomachos’ 
version of the calendar from earlier versions. ‘The reference to the siele in Andokides has a dramatic 
justification, even supposing the law thereon had been recorded in the archives: Kallias is actually 


standing beside a stone which convicts him of error. 


i ‘The Greek must mean this, but the sense required is 
rather ‘if I, like Nikomachos, was making, and not simply 
recording, laws’, Gf. W. R. M. Lamb, Lynas (1990), Loeb, 

a: 


ad foe. 

BS pay Gucias Tas bk TGy Kuppacov wal tay omAGy wore Toy avy 

sapas. oma Taylor; cithov, thaw codd. Taylor's emenda- 
tion has been generally aceepted, but it is an insecure foundation 
for historical deduction. Patol have expected some quali- 
fication of emmAav to distinguish them from the sfelat of Niko- 
machos mentioned later on, It would be different if the 
rfelai of Nikomachos had been mentioned first. 

The term [ecrd t]os yovyypopé(s] is actually used in 


Rather stronger is the argument from the 


IG 1°, 844, 1. 4, ie. on the pre-Euklidean face of the wall. 

‘Or even before 411/10, as Mr, Hignett suggested to me, 
in view of IG I*, 76 = Tod, GHI 74. 

“7 Miss Jeffery, Hesperia XVII (1948), pp. 106 ff., ests 
that the turbeis contamed regulations for sacrifices dating from 
before the Persian war, the sfelai accretions made to these 
between 479 and qtt. Oliver, Hesperia IV (1995), pp. 9 
argues that the term furbet at the end of the fifth century . 
the purely abstract sense of * the law-code’. I should prefer 
with L. H. Holland, A7A XLV (1941), pp. 946 ff, to take it 
as referring to material objects, though how distinguished from 


axons remains obscy 
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retort of Nikomachos. It would be slightly more natural for him to have said ‘ you yourselves have 
confirmed this calendar ’, if that in fact was the case, than * you can always revoke the calendar if 
yon no longer like it’, But we have only Lysias’ word for what he did say. The strongest argument 
for this hypothesis is perhaps that unless there was something in abeyance it 1s dificult to account 
for Nikomachos’ still heli in office and evading the presentation of his accounts. 

On the other hand, if this hypothesis is adopted 1t almost necessarily carries with it the further 
hypothesis that the fourth-century procedure of nomothesia had not yet been adopted. For if it had 
been in operation during those last four years it would be very odd that it should not have been 
applied in the case of the calendar. For this reason I lean to the view that the calendar of 
Nikomachos had in fact been confirmed and that Lysias has been rather successful in creating the 
impression that Nikomachos’ behaviour after 403 had been a repetition of what it had been before. 
He has thus fastened on to Nikomachos the odium for the curtailment of the patria, if such there was, 
which really should have rested on the nomothetat who had confirmed the calendar. 

I conclude, then, that nomothesia is the fourth-century sense was instituted in or shortly after the 
archonship of Eukleides. I would only add a few words to deprecate attaching an exaggerate 
importance to the change. There can, in my opinion, be no doubt that under that procedure the 
nomothetai gave final validity to a law, and that a law, once made valid, could only be annulled 
either by going through another process of nomothesta or by being arraigned before a court by a 

pcipl) Tapavopeyv or a ypapi vopov pn émirnseiov elvan. Kahrstedt underlines this undoubted 
act and takes it to prove that in law-making the ekklesia was thus deprived of sovereignty in favour of 
the nomothetai. Mrs. Atkinson is deeply shocked at this derogation, and makes desperate efforts to 
show that the part played by the nomothetat was only nominal and that the ekklesia had effective 
control at all stages. But her solicitude is misplaced. No one doubts—not even Mrs. Atkinson I 
think, though she is not absolutely clear on the | oint—that the suits Tapavépev and vopov pr émth- 
Seiov Geivoi were heard before a dikastery, and the effect of such a suit might be to annul, and 
would certainly be to suspend a law. The experience of Aristophon, who boasted of having been 
defendant in such suits seventy-five times, proves that this curtailment of the sovercignty of the 
ekklesia in favour of the dikasteries was no academic safeguard. The Athenians in fact regarded 
sworn dikasts as effective representatives of the demos. Why not also sworn nomothetat? * 

This controversy can therefore, I think, be carried on in a less exalted key. The question is not 
whether the sovereign people allowed itself to be robbed of full control of the law-making machine, 
but whether it deliberately invented a perfectly democratic brake to slow down the machine. It is 
significant of the procedure that the ekklesia can always prevent change, though it cannot always 
secure it, It is understandable that in the light of the events of 411 and 405 more importance should 
have been attached to maintaining the restored order against the possible ill effects of snap votes in 
the ekklesia than to ensuring that the ekklesia could do exactly what it liked, how it liked, and when it 
liked. The brake had not a very long life, but the attempt to apply it at this stage of Athens’ 
history, if it can be so dated, is important. It gains some added topical interest from recent events 
in the U.S.A. and South Africa. ‘oe 

Note. The substance of the above was read to the Oxford Philological Society in June 1952. 
I gained much from the discussion at that meeting, and must also express my gratitude to Miss LH. 
Jeflery, Mr. T. J. Dunbabin, and Mr. C. Hignett, who were good enough to read the paper in type- 
script and made valuable comments on points of detail. 1 was unfortunately not able to make use 
of Mr. Hignett’s History of the Athenian Constitution lo the End of the Fifth Century B.C. but am relieved 
to find that nothing that I have said conflicts very seriously with his Appendix on The Revision Bote 
Laws. Finally, I am deeply indebted to Sir John Miles, late Warden of Merton, who has been 
generous in encouragement and most helpful in critical comment. . 

A. R. W. Harrison 


Merton College, 
Oxford. 








8 For Aristophon see Aischin, Against Kies, 5, 194. For Against Euboul. 57, 56. 
recognition of the sovereignty of the courts see, #.f., Dem. 
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Ow rhythm amd metre Aristoxenus always talks the plainest common sense—which is more 
than one can say about certain other ancient metricians. On Time, in its rhythmical aspect, he 
remarks: ‘ Time is articulated by each of the three éu@prgdpeva, Aehis, peAos and Kivnots ceoporixh.”? 
The Greek choral lyric was a triple partnership of poetry, song, and dancing, and Aristoxenus here 
points out that they share acommon rhythm. (He goes on to develop the idea, but that need not 
concern us here.) We could safely infer for ourselves, even if Plato and Aristotle had not told us, 
that the music and the dance were far from being merely decorative or casual additions to the 
poetry. The poetry may have been Queen, as Pratinas maintained, but the philosophers took the 
other two partners very seriously as ‘imitators’ of moral ideas and the like; and there is eve 
reason to suppose that the dramatists did the same. But writers on Greek Tragedy have had muc 
to say about the Azfis of the odes; nothing about its two partners—for the good reason that we know 
nothing about them. Yet it does seem possible, here and there, to say a little about the dance. 
Whether it is worth saying, the reader must judge. 

The audience, sitting in the theatre, saw some kind of ordered physical movement tn the 
orchestra as it listened to the singing or chanting of an ode. If in any given case we were asked 
what this movement was, our at answer is that we cannot possibly tell. Nevertheless, there are 
moments where we can infer, with more or less probability, the sort of thing that was being done 
by the dancers, and occasionally—notably in the Agamemnon—this dim and doubtful picture will 
contribute something to our appreciation of the drama. 

As a preliminary here are two small examples, At O.T. 1207 we read: Ie KAsivov Oibitrou 
Kapa, and at the corresponding point in the antistrophe: to Acteiov & texvov. Does it not secm 
likely that at this point in the repeated dance-movement the chorus turned, faced the Palace, and 
made some gesture apostrophising Oedipus? In the Persae the three successive verses 550-2 begin 
with the name of Xerxes, and the corresponding verses of the antistrophe all begin with the word 
vGes. Certainly, this is a device that mi fe be used in pure poetry, but if we reflect that Aeschylus 
was not simply a dramatic poet, but also a composer and a choreographer, we may reasonably 
conclude that this repetition of significant words was conceived by him not only aurally, but visually 
and ape nals as well. | 

These are two examples out of several of the kind that might be adduced. What do we gain 
from them? Indeed, not very much; but at least if a teacher made such suggestions to his pupils 
they might be saved from using, as they will do, the revolting phrase: * It says, later in this hook pares 
And it is something, to realise that a play does not consist of print. 

But we can go farther than this. In the Agamemnon, as t believe, it is possible to see what we 
may call the ground-plan of an extensive dance-movement which was a very important element in 
the play. We can even use it as an extra control in our interpretation of the play. In the Agamemnon, 
Aeschylus does something which is not common in Greek drama—the ane arallel in fact is the 
Bacchae: he composes several odes on the same basic rhythm. In the Bacchae the rhythm is the 
ionic a minore, and about this I can find no more to say than that it is obviously suited to the mood and 
subject of the play. About the rhythm that Aeschylus uses, much more can be said. Unlike the 
ionics, and certain rhythms which we will discuss later—the choriambic and anacreontic—it has 
no strongly marked associations or ethos of its own, being in fact a quite straightforward iambic 
rhythm, usually a trimeter, sometimes a dimeter, and once (v. 194) a single metron. It is given 
Hexibility by the admission of one, two, three, or four prolongations; that is, a long syllable equal 
to three shorts (a dotted crotchet, so to speak) may take the place of a long and a short.? Typical 
Verses are: 


TIAL LT KN) Xpovey TiBeloat 
Specie Bh tctdigns Betelovocas 
EE cdoyadintis 
Expat ds txpevev ot fax 


With this preamble, we may consider how the choral parts of the play are laid out. The first 
ode, the parodas, falls into three clearly marked sections. To begin with, there are three siaaiens: 


i Westphal, Grriectiiche Rhy thonck (9td ein., THES), Pp. 7 than two shorts wil] 1 ly dicacr oe 
= Metricians whe will not believe Aristoxenus and Actncubes must continue i ae thee bat he er Seas 
Quintilianus when they say that a long can be much longer rhythmical irrelevancies that they find in these odes, 
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mainly in dactyls, which deal with the omen. Then comes what we may call the Hymn to Zeus, 
and that is in trochees. The third section deals with Agamemnon’s sacrificing of Iphigeneia, and 
is composed in the iambic rhythm, though with dramatic excursions into other metres, such as the 
choriambics of vv. 201-3. In the second ode there are seven stanzas: with the Babe oie of the 
song-like refrain appended to each of the first six, the iambic rhythm prevails throughout. The 
third ode contains eight stanzas. The first pair are in trochees and anacreontics, the second pair in 
glyconics. With the third pair the iambics return, giving place to more anacreontics, but the fourth 
pair is entirely iambic. The fourth ode, we observe, does not use the iambic rhythm at all, but it 
comes back later, at 1485-7 and 1530-6, with the responding passages. In other words, beginning 
with v. 192, seventeen out of twenty-one consecutive stanzas are composed, either wnolty or In part, 
in thisone rhythm. Aeschylus has done something quite unusual, but it is easy to see why he did it, 
Let us go over the ground again, bearing in mind the remark of Aristoxenus with which we began: 
what we are considering is not simply a metre—a poetic phenomenon; it is a rhythm which was 
common to the Aé€is, the péAes, and the Kivnots ccopotiKn. 

In the first ode this rhythm presents to us the following ideas: the adverse winds, Agamemnon’s 
hard choice, the mad frenzy—toaAawea tapaxond tpatomnpov—which swept him over the brink, the 
killing of Iphigencia, and the foreboding of the chorus that some evil must come of it. Now, it is 
surely a necessary conclusion that the sustaining of this rhythm implies that a COE See dance- 
movement also was sustained, and presumably music of a certain mode too. When the second 
ode begins, in the same rhythm, we can safely assume that the same general dance-movement and 
music began with it. But the second ode begins with Paris. 

This is the passage I had in mind when IJ said that the little which we can discern of the dance 
can be an extra control over dramatic interpretation. It has been said of this ode that the chorus 
begins in a mood of joy and relief at the victory, but then, as it considers what the victory has cost, 
changes to a mood of apprehension, This may sound plausible, but the rhythm disproves it; 
Aeschylus knew enough about music and dancing to realise that joy and fear call for different 
rhythms; but here he uses the same one throughout. What the chorus says about Paris cannot 
be an expression of joy; the ode begins with a dance-movement which is now firmly associated 
in our minds with the crime of Agamemnon, the frenzy that possessed him, and the threat of evil to 
come. Therefore, when the second ode begins, with the words Aids wAaydv Eyouow elteiv, the 
dance of itself would link Paris with Agamemnon. He is not an enemy in whose destruction the 
chorus is exulting; he is, like Agamemnon, one whom temptation has swept over the brink— 
Bitton 8° & TéAcwwa teide is in che same rhythm as Bpotous Gpaciver yap aicypdyntis TéAower 
TapoKoTra trpwtToTHysov. But Paris is already destroyed ; the parallel isno encouraging one. Then, 
for the rest of the ode, we continue to watch this same dance, whatever it is; and as we do so, we 
hear of Helen’s sin, how it brought sorrow and death to Greece. Still the dance continues: ashes 
came back in the place of living men, there is anger against the Atreidae,* the gods do not disregard 
men of blood. | 

So far, then, we can say that the dance put immediately and vividly before the very eyes of 
the audience an idea which we, reading the text, can miss entirely, The destruction of Paris is 
yet another reason to be fearful about Agamemnon. 

The third ode begins with totally different dance-movements, and we shall have something to 
say about them later: Helen was welcomed with songs at Troy, but the songs turned to dirges. 
Then comes the simple parable of the lion’s cub, in glyconics. That finished, we hear: 


Trapoaura 6” éAGeiv és “lAiou wdAw .. . 


It is back again, that iambic rhythm, now charged with the ideas of sin and its inevitable consequence, 
ruin. It swerves aside, jwapaxAivaca, for a moment into anacreontics; but it comes back for the 
final two stanzas, which give us explicitly the doctrine of hybris and ate. Then, as this obstinate 
rhythm at last subsides, Agamemnon enters the theatre, royally, with Cassandra. This is the 
magnificent climax to which it has all been leading. It does not seem too much to say, that in all 
this even we, peering through a glass darkly, can see how Aeschylus gave visible shape, in the 
orchestra, to the conception that sin leads to more sin, and that to disaster. There is even more 
evidence, some negative, some positive. In the fourth ode the chorus is utterly at a loss to wnder- 
stand its own uneasiness; accordingly, this rhythm does not appear. But we do hear and see it 
again. ‘ All things happen by the will of Zeus’ (1485 ff.); * Blood exacts blood * (1509 ff.); ‘The 
house is overthrown; more slaughter will come ’ (1530 ff.); ‘It is the law: the slayer is slain’ 
(1560 {f.)—all these passages, ad no others, are couched in this same rhythm. Its last words are: 


KEKOAAT Ton yEvos Trpds Gra. 


This 1s the only large-scale use of the dance that it seems profitable to discuss, but if we are now 
persuaded that the dance could be purposeful and eloquent, no mere conventional or decorative 
appendage to drama, we may spare a moment for two similar though shorter dance-passages, 


1 Here there 1s : brief anacroontic aitertude: discussed air 
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In early tragedy, we are told, the parodos was regularly composed in anapaests; later, in 
lyric measures. The Antigone, being a transitional play, has a parodos composed partly in anapaests, 
artly in lyrics. 

, Homan ingenuity has discovered less interesting facts than this, though not very many. This 
one may be true, but it obstructs the understanding—like so many quasi-historical statements in 
the field of literary criticism; for when we consider the Antigone, we do not ask ourselves why 
Sophocles used different kinds of xivnois ccopatixt in the parodos, because we think that we know 
the answer already: it was because he wrote the play round about 4go8.c. But if we think of drama 
not as a historical process, but as a series of plays, composed by living men who had ideas to express 
in the theatre, to a crowd of other living men, then it becomes a little easier to remain awake, 

When Aeschylus designed the parodos of the Septem he forgot that he was still an early Attic 
tragedian; he was unhistorical enough to compose it in dochmiacs, of all things, and resolved ones, 
at that. Now, we know enough about the Dochmiac, and about the play, to understand why he did 
it, and to form some kind of picture of what happened in the orchestra. We must thi of the 
dochmiac not as a difficult metre used by the tragic poects—or not only as that; we must think of it 
as a rhythm common to the Aéfis and péAos and the xlvnoig cepatimn. It is a foot, or bar, of 
eight ypdvoi {as Aristoxenus would say), divided unevenly into three and eight. Whether the 
dancers took two or three steps to each bar is, to me at least, not clear; if the former, they moved 
on the second and fourth ypovos, if the latter, on the second, fourth, and seventh. In either case 
it would be a very uneven method of progress, suitable, therefore to the ing obra of any strong 
emotion. Moreover, it begins on what both Aristoxenus and Sir Thomas Beecham call an ‘ up- 
beat’: é5 74 G&veo oqyeiov. This makes it still more dynamic, as Aristeides knew: tT&v 5¢ pubpdov 
fouyaitepor pév ol dro Gécewv trpoKerracTEeAAovTes Thy Siavoiay of Se cro Taw Aporov TH povy 
THY Kpollcw EmmépovTes TeTapaypéver.t So much for the dance rhythm. The dramatic 
situation is that the terror and disorder of the chorus are an important element in the play. Not 
only do they make an effective contrast with the strong and calm figure of Eteocles; they alsa become 
the reason why the King makes his fatal decision to take one of the gates himself. “Therefore we 
are probably not exaggerating Aeschylus’ boldness and skill as chorecpraplics if we picture this 
chorus swirling into the orchestra with a dance which gave visible shape to the idea of panic. 

The parodos of the Antigone has many points of interest. The broad outline is the alternation 
of lyrical measures with anapaests. This must mean that something which we ourselves should call 
a dance-movement alternated with something that we should call a march, and if we consider the 
ode as a whole we can perhaps divine the reasons for which Sophocles laid it out on this pattern. 

For the actual entrance of the chorus he chooses the more dancing type of movement—glyconics 
—and not the anapaestic. We can see for ourselves that this makes a more complete contrast with 
what has gone isetre: after the dark colours of the scene in which Antigone determines to bury her 
own brother, the chorus comes in, expressing its joy and relief at their deliverance from a dire peril. 
When they do turn to anapaests, their words and (we may reasonably suppose) their movements 
too, suggest the menace of the advancing army; it is as ifa modern composer should write a jubilant 
passage for strings, and then something for drums and trumpets. They begin ‘ dancing’ again, and 
sing, first of the peril, then of the triumph; after which the more regular anapaestic movement is 
repeated ; quite intelligibly, for this is a reflective passage; Zeus hates arrogance, and has destroyed 
the arrogant Gapaneus. The rhythms of the second strophe are more strongly marked than those 
of the first; we shall have something to say about them later: ‘ Down he fell, this man of frenzy, and 
all the rest of them the War-god destroyed.’ Then: 


Seven foemen, appointed to our seven gates, 

Each fell toa Theban; and Argive arms 

Shall crown our Theban temple of Zeus :— 

Save two, those two of unnatural hate, 

Two sons of one mother, two sons of one King; 

They strove for the crown, and shared with the sword 
Their estate, each slain by his brother. 


This is quoted from an isometric translation of the lyrical parts of the play which the writer 
once made, for the purpose of setting them to music which should at least keep Sophocles’ own 
rhythms as nearly as possible. This experience left no question about the eloquence of the four- 
equate rhythm here; the passage begins with an expression of solemn joy, and ends with something 
like a funeral march, 

The transition to the second antistrophe is clectrifying—and incidentally very instructive. 


Yet do we see in our midst, and acclaim with gladness, 
Victory, glorious Victory, smiling, welcome. | 
Now, since danger is gone, 
Thoughts of war shall pass from our minds. 


a ee a ee ee ee 
« Westphal, p. 226, 
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Come! Let all thank the S, 

Dancing before temple and shrine 

All through the night, following Thee, 
Theban Dionysus. 


The buoyancy and energy of these rhythms are astonishing; a complete contrast with what went 
before, and a fine climax to the whole composition (for the last anapaestic system is clearly a prelude 
to the next act rather than part of this first ode; the chorus is simply moving to its permanent 
positions in the orchestra, making way for Creon and his retinue). There can surely be little 
doubt that the dance also was buoyant and energetic. But what about the strophe? Presumably 
Sophocles’ péAos and xivnois awpotiKy were exactly the same there. How can the same dance- 
figure, if it has a sharply defined character, fit two passages so different in mood? It did, if the 
blundering experience of an amateur composer is any guide—but on one assumption. 
The opening verses of the strophe might be rendered : 


Heavily down to the earth did he fall, and lie there, 
He who with torch in his hand, and possessed with frenzy .. .« 


What this calls for, musically, is two six-bar phrases in a long, swinging rhythm. As we hear the 
words, we shall interpret the tune pictorially: Capaneus falls and falls, right to the ground. But 
the swing of the tune (if it has any) will suit the antistrophe just as well, only this time it will not 
suggest anything pictorial; it will reflect rather the strong, confident happiness which the singers 
are feeling. If now we stop thinking musically, and put the same idea into dance-terms, we see at 
once what the assumption is that we referred to above: it is one which in any case would recommend 
itself, namely that Sophocles’ dances were not naturalistic: there could have been no movement 
directly picturing the fall of Capaneus, since that would not have made sense in the antistrophe. 
The dance could not have been a mime; it must have been the kind of pure dancing of which we 
can say what we can say of music, namely that it cannot suggest a particular idea unless a clue is 
given, as by a title or by accompanying words; it can suggest only a mood or an ethos, which may 
be equally appropriate in several different contexts. 
Ve will return to this later, in another connexion; meanwhile we may consider other passages 
which illustrate the point, and give us half-glimpses of the chorus in action, 
The first strop c system of the second ode in the Antigone begins in glyconics and then changes 
to dactyls. Why? Let us try translating: : 
Earth inexhaustible, ageless, he wearies, as 
Backwards and forwards, from season to season, his 
Ox-team drives along the plough-share.*® 


Why dactyls? Looking for traditional literary associations that the metre may have will not help 
us. What we have to consider is that after the comparatively plastic glyconic movement Sophocles 
goes into a perfectly steady 4-4 time. Then we should ask ourselves: In that case, why dactyls 
and not anapaests, which are also in 4-4? To answer the latter question, we may trust our ears, or 
consult Aristeides, or both: Aristeides has told us that a rhythm which begins on the up-beat is 
more Tetapaypéves, more impetuous, than one which begins on the down-beat, and our own cars 
concur. ‘The dactyl has more strength, or is more stately, or calmer, than the anapaest, which has 
more impetus, This answers our first question, and also enables us to form some impression of the 
nature of the dance which Sophocles designed here: it was presumably one which, in association 
with the words, would give an impression of monotonous perseverence. It cannot have been 
mimetic, because the antistrophic passage is: 
He becomes lord 
Even of the beasts of the mountain; the long-haired 
Horse he subdues to the yoke on his neck, and the 
Hill-bred bull, of strength untiring. 


Here, it is the ake, and solidity of the dactylic rhythm which makes it appropriate. 
There is a similar passage in the third ode (586-92 597-603) : 
*Tis even as the swelling sea, 
When the stormy wind from Thrace 
Drives blustering over the water and makes it black: 

It heaves up from below 
A thick, dark cloud of mud, 

And groaning cliffs repel the smack of wind and angry breakers.* 





® | assure that the last verse, bromig yivea: wokedow, contains ®* To j from the verse-divisions in the Oxford text, Pear- 
six feet, mot four: L-v-«s, LL, nor-)>-4cy--. T sonscanned evAlvGa... Guodvepor a5 w )—> — 6 | —e——|—w w]e. 
see no means of proving this; but the former, in this context, This obliterates one of So * most vivid rhythms: 
makes an appropriate and intelligible rhythm, while the latter w]LLJ-.-.] LL |-.-.|-.-. 


would be nothing but a huddled mess. 
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Nothin could be more pictorial than the scurrying resolutions of the third verse and the heaving 
seythaor the next two, sa we must surely assume that they were realised in the dance too. Butin 
the antistrophe the poppling water becomes ‘A shimmering light in the house of Oedipus’; and in 
place of the billowing mud we have: 


But Death strikes once again 
With blood-stained axe, and hews 
The sapling down . 


Yet a musical realisation of the rhythm which is pictorially effective in the strophe is just as effective, 
though in a different way, in the antistrophe; and so, surely was Boghorie ance-movement. _ 

There are other passages, though not very many, where one can form some tentative Impression 
of the choreography. One is the solitary anapaestic couplet, in a stanza of different rhythms, at 
O.T. 469 f. = 479f. In the strophe, where the anapaests occur, the unknown criminal 1s being 
stalked by Apollo; in the antistrophe he is making his weary way along, keeping far from Delphi. 
It seems fairly clear that the chorus was given some kind of march-movement at this point, and we 
can see that it could have been a very dramatic reinforcement of the words. ‘ 

In the iambic rhythm of the Agamemnon, neither the pure iambic line nor the resolution of a lon 
syllable is at all common; there are two passages, 406-8 and the responding 423-5, where bo 
occur together. Elsewhere, resolution is used, as a rule, on strongly emotional words: cviepov 
(220), TapaxoTrd (223), Tepitteti (293).7 Here, in the strophe, the resolution occurs on the not very 
exciting word S14; in the antistrophe too it comes on 614. This does not look like accident—nor 
is it; for the combination of resolution and pure iambic ts explained when we consider the sense: 
in the strophe, Helen slips lightly between the doors on her happy journey to Troy, and in the 
antistrophe the insubstantial vision slips from between the sleeper’s arms and glides away. Was the 
rhythmical effect confined to the Aééis, or did a slight ripple pass across the orchestra at the word 
Bia? I think it is proper to ask the question, even though there are no means of answering 1t. 

In these passages, then, it seems possible to form some impression of the original dance, and 
however uncertain the results may be, the attempt is perhaps worth while. We will now turn toa 
different problem, where consideration of the dance may be pelt ‘ | 

It has been established by Professor George Thomson ® that the choriambic was el 
associated with prophecy, and the anacreontic with the ideas of love, wine, and the like. © ypical 
examples of the choriambic are Agamemnon 201 ff. 


pdavTis ExAcryEev Trooptpiwv “Aptepiv. . . 
and 0.7. 483-97: 
Seve pév ov Sawa tapaoce comes olwovofétas . . . 


For the anacreontic, we may cite the most dramatic use that Aeschylus makes of it in the third ode 
of the Agamemnon, 685-98 and 744-7, with the responsions: joyful marriage-hymns turned into cries 
of despair. But in cach case there 1s a serious difficulty. 

What is the metre of this: 


TreTOpon 6° EAtriow oUt’ Evbca6’ Opcv ott’ Stricco ? 


If we do not remember where it occurs, we reply without hesitation: ionic a minore. This is a 
smooth, langorous, luxurious rhythm, as we know from Plato, Thomson, and our own ears. But the 
phrase quoted occurs in the stanza Sewe pév otv; the metre is choriambic, suggesting (as Thomson 
ay) perturbation of mind—the very opposite of languor and elegance. How can we cope with 


The difficulty can be generalised thus: The ionics, w—— or —— wo, are in regular triple-time, 
and presumably in a fairly slow tempo; their rhythm is like that of a slow waltz. The choriambus 
is also in regular triple-time; in the above passage the rhythm is indistinguishable from ionics. 
Why, then, was its effect entirely different? We could postulate a faster tempo, but a fast waltz- 
rhythm suggests mental perturbation no more than a slow one—it is merely gayer. Was, then, 
‘choriambic for prophecy ’ only an arbitrary convention? This hardly sounds Greek. 

So long as we think as metricians, paying regard only to the A€€is, we are not likely to solve 
the difficulty; but the rhythm was expressed also in movement. Let us, then, put the problem in 
this way: how might —w—-—w.-— be danced, in order to suggest perturbation of mind? Icansee 
only one answer, and it would be a complete answer: the choriambus in question is not in triple 
time at all, but in duple; the dance-movement divided the bar equally, with the result that the two 
halves went, in Aristeides’ term, xert’ dvtifeow, long-short being answered by short—long, a falling 
figure by a rising one. If the dancers took two steps to each bar, the first fell on the first of the six 








? The other instances are: qiopeyet (230), 4193 (Iect-dub.), obvious, 
and the five which occur in vv. 485-—6—with an effect which is " In his Greek Lyric Metres (Cambridge, 1929), 
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oi, the second on the fourth (being the second of the two short syllables).° 


The visual effect 


xP would be that the dance would seem to be continually cutting across the natural pat of 


the syllables—and a more direct way of expressing perturbation and strain it would not 


invent. 


support ™; for he does point out (what every m | 
tEdonpov peyefos; the ‘iambic’, 1:2 or 2:1, and the ‘ dactylic * or toov, 1: 1. 
tAriow «.7.A. did not look (nor probably sound) in 


tion of the choriambic is correct, then Tetopan 5° 
the least like ionics; it would be: 


e easy to 


I cannot cite Aristoxenus in direct support of this, but one of his fragments gives indirect 


usician knows) that there are two forms of the 
If this interpreta- 


‘are — Quan 8° EAmmio — iv out” évOad’ — dpe ott” o- Tridw.. .4 


Naturally, there would be nothing to prevent a poet from writing the same series of syllables in triple 
(ionic) rhythm; so that metricians, already a harassed tribe, are presented with yet another problem: 


When is a choriambus not a choriambus? 


For that matter, when is an anacreontic not anacreontic? For here, too, there is a serious 


difficulty. It will not do to say, 


“This was a rhythm which had traditional literary associations 


with love, wine, and the like, and was therefore used by poets later than Anacreon in that sort of 


context.’ 


Of course, it was—by Aeschylus in the Agamemnon, for instance; 


the awkward fact 15 


that it was also used in contexts where the idea of wine and love are ludicrously inappropriate. 


The chorus of the Prometheus uses them freely (128-3 
love and wine to do with the Oceanids and Prome 


5 397-405, with the responsions)—and what have 
ne 


us? Indeed, when this chorus does say some- 


thing about marriage (526 ff.), it begins in dactyloepitrites and continues with something else, not 


anacreontics. 


at all. 


Even more to the point is a passage in the Agamemnon, 449-50: 

tion against the Atreidae—and it is expressed by Aeschylus in anacreontics! 
The solution of this difficulty, too, involves the dance. 

The anacreontic is simply a rhythm—and quite a fascinating one; it is a variation of the 


there is bitter indigna- 


It is not a matter of literary association 


ionic a minore, made even more attractive by the delicious side-step in the middle, to which the 


Metrici gave the voluptuous name anaclasis.™™ 
the appropriate tempo, and with 
Anacreontic mood. But in itself it 


ot propriate music and movement, it was wel 
id not ‘ mean’ wine and love. 


Having this charming lilt, and pens performed at 


suited to the 
In its liquid, swaying move- 


ment Aeschylus found just the rhythm he wanted for the Oceanids—a rhythm which, incidentally, 
makes a dramatic contrast with the stubborn hero chained to his rock. The same rhythm, per- 
formed no doubt at a much faster tempo, and with a very different dance, and with a different style 
of music, also commended itself to him in a context utterly unlike either of the two preceding ones: 


the rising anger against the Atreidae. 


The University of Bristol. 


® It seems to me more probable that they took only one step, 
though the point is not material here, The trochee, —+—~, to 
Aristoxenus, was —~ thesis (i.c. strong part of the bar) and — ~ 
arsis (weak part). Probably therefore the choriambus was — ~ 
thesis, and »— arsis; in either case the physical movement 
would divide the bar into contrary halves. 

0 Westphal, p. 159. 


Literary association does not explain these things; they 
become intelligible only when we take the uéAos and the Kivngis cwopartixt into account. 


F. Kirro 


1 My accents indicate the moves of the dancers. 

'? The simplest way of explaining the variation is to shift the 
bar-line (which may offend some metricians, but makes no 
practical difference at all); .|--,~|--,~|-+-~|-— 


-j/-— ete. The bars in 3-4 time are interrupted by one 
in cP ar ae 28 It is an effect of which Brahms 
was fond, 


MODERN GREEK FOLK-SONGS OF THE DEAD 


I 

Tis paper is only a small scratch at the surface of a much larger investigation of the meanings 
of folie soee ae lk tale—and that is why this journey to the World of the ead, as it appears In 
some Greek folk-songs, begins in a hesitating and roundabout manner. I had been reading Professor 
Dawkins’s Forty-five Stories from the Dodekanese, and had been impressed by part of the Introduction in 
which he explains how ‘ ideas and feelings about life *, which cannot be directly expressed and often 
remain unconscious or not consciously formulated, may be ‘ conveyed in the concrete external 
shape of a story *, and after that I began to think that any work of art, if it 1s good enough to survive 
at all, must express more than the maker’s conscious beliefs and must include some serious statement 
about the nature of the world. All good folk-tales and all good folk-songs have a hidden meaning, 
and that is why they survive. In the brain of James Barrie some feeling about the nature of 
Time and History must have been germinating when he wrote in Peter Pan about the crocodile 
which swallowed the alarm-clock; and I wondered if he had ever heard the Chinese folk-tale about 
the dragon that swallowed the moon. From that my thoughts went to Alice in Wonderland, which 
tells us not only a great deal about the hidden temperament of Lewis Carroll but also something 
he had felt about life, and something more than he found satisfactorily expressed in his religion. 
If this feeling of his was of any importance, the view that it expressed, or the fecling that produced 
such a view, would be shared by others, and a similar expression of it would turn up somewhere 
else. That led to thoughts about the World under the Ground, the World Below, the Under 
World—4é koro Kocp0s. 

II 

Thinking of Alice reminded me again of one of the Tales. from the Dodekanese, of number XV 
—The Daughter of the Schoolmistress. This little girl was taken out one day by two of her little friends 
to pick some potherbs for aap pets and soon they got tired of showing her the right leaves to look for 
and left her alone sitting under a tree. And there as she was poking about in the earth with a stick 
she saw a marble slab with a ring in it, and of course she pulled up the slab, and there was a round 
hole or well, down which she went, down forty steps, and soon found in a cupboard thirty-nine keys 
which opened the doors in a palace, and * there "—we are off now—‘ close by the palace was a very 
beautiful garden, and she went into it to take a stroll’. Just like Alice—and this is the beginning 
for both little girls of a succession of wonderful adventures. This Underland in fact is only Wonder- 
land, in which anything may happen. It is the world of Faery, in which the laws of nature and of 
everyday life are suspended. You get to it down a well—or up a tower, which of course, comes to 
the same thing—I forget now who first discovered that a tower is only a well turned inside out— 
and this may be just a story-telling formula for beginning a ‘ fairy-tale ’ which does not expect to be 
believed. (A ‘fairy-tale’ is a folk-tale for children; not all folk-tales are meant for children. 
But it is no laughing matter to be enchanted or spellbound in Fairyland; for it is also the worl 
Under the Hill; the realm of the Queen of Elfland 1— 


At ilka tett of her horse’s mane 
Hung fifty silver bells and nine— 


and she held Thomas the Rhymer under her spell and 


Till seven years were a= and gone 
True Thomas on earth was never seen. 


It is the realm of the Queen of Fairies who caught young Tam Lin 
In yon green hill to dwell.* 


This world of ered by a curious exception does represent the real Underworld, the Kingdom 
of the Dead, in the old ballad of Aing Orfeo,* into which by way of a medieval romance the ancient 
Greek myth of Orpheus and Eurydike has been translated : 

The King o Faerie wi his dart 

Has pierced your lady to the heart— 

After them the King has gaen 

But when he came it was a grey stame . . . 

Dan he took out his pipes to play, 

Bit sair his hert wi dol an wae. 


1 Child, no. 97, p. 64. * Child, no. 39,p.68. * Child, no. 19, Pp. 37. 
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There are the essentials of the myth of Orpheus. But the entrance to the Kingdom of the Dead (where 
Orpheus had to 5° in search of Eurydike) has become in this ballad the * grey stone ” which closes 
the passage to Fairyland. Of this dangerous land of enchantment not much is heard in Greek 
ballads, unless it is to be found in the group of ballads about a Haunted Well, which tell an old and 
incoherent story about a younger son who plunges into a serpent-haunted well to find a jewel 
thrown into it,‘ a story said to go back to an ancient Greek myth about the gold ring of Minos, 
which Theseus with the help of Amphitrite brought back from the bottom of the sea; °—the sea 


which in folk-lore is always as Flecker thought of it— 


The dragon-green, the luminous, 
the dark, the serpent-haunted sea, 


III 


The Under World properly so called, the ‘ Kingdom of gloomic Dis’, the ancient Greek 
Kingdom of Hades, Hades who was brother to great Zeus himself and hardly less powerful, this land 
of the unseen was for Homer, and still isin Modern Greece, the Land of the Dead. Hades in Modern 
Greece has become only the name of his Kingdom. The personality of the God Hades, never very 
distinct, has faded out altogether, and the land ts ruled by Xapos, or Death, who used to be in ancient 
Greek mythology only the Perey of the dead, X&pwv. ‘The modern Charos has not only absorbed 
ssi Saad the personality of the ancient god Hades; he has also usurped the functions of Thanatos, 
or Death, the messenger from the Lower World, who comes, as in the aay of Alkestis, to carry her 
off: but he is met by Herakles arriving on a visit, who overcomes . hanatos and so restores his 
hostess to life. (Euripides, as Rose remarks, has clearly based his play on a folk-tale, and we may 
regard it as good evidence of popular belief.) In Modern Greece Charss is hisown messenger. He 
likes to have a bout of wrestling with a boastful shepherd; or a young girl pee of her beauty he 
will drag away by the hair; young men and maidens, old men and little children, he snatches them 
up and hangs them over his saddle. He © wrestles with the dying man ’—not exactly * for his soul Se 
he takes no interest in souls. He wrestles with the dying man for his life, and, as of course he always 
wins, he takes away his faculty of living in the Upper World. This is the only interest of Charos. 
He takes no interest in any of the moral or spiritual values implied by the word Soul; and like his 
ancient prototype, Hades or Pluto, he has no knowledge of Good or Evil. 

There was no principle of evil, no Devil, in ancient Greck mythology; he seems to have arrived 
later, from Persia or Syria, with the whimpering religions of the East. The regions of Jartaros, 
which were the gloomy abode of Hades, were not Hell; they were not for ordinary mortals a place 
of punishment or reward, although a few mythical monuments of arrogance like Sisyphos and Tan- 
talos were detained there. There was in Ancient Greece a firm belief in the moral and divine 
government of the world, and nearly all Greek writers would have agreed with Herodotus as Toov 
ueycAcov GSiknucroav peycAat elol kal of tipepicn Tapa t&v Gov. But such a belef was 
concerned with punishment in this world, and did not imply any punishment after death. The 
modern Lower World, the modern Abode of the Dead, is also not a place of punishment or reward. 
Hades, the realm of Charos, is not * Hell’. Indeed, the fusion of Heaven and Hell into one Lower 
World, which seems to be exactly the same as the Homeric Land of the Dead, the twilight groves of 
Persephone, has gone so far in modern popular belief that a song from the Greek mainland begins 
with the words: 

Stov “Abr 6a xaréBeo wai otov Mapaberco, 
Td Xapo v’ dvtapaow, Bud Adyia va Tov clr ... .* 


I will go down to Hades 

And down to Paradise, 

And there Ill meet with Master Death, 
And tell him once or twice . 


In this song Hades and Paradise are evidently spare by the singer as alternative synonyms for 
the Lower World. This Lower World is not Hell. It is only a place where the dead whisper and 
en for the life they have lost, as long as they remember it; and they do not remember it very long. 
The visit of Odysseus in the eleventh Odyssey shows that they could hardly remember it at all unless 
they were given a drink of blood. ‘There is no suggestion of punishment—of selective punishment— 
in the ancient Greek Under World other than the general punishment of not being alive. Ethical 
feeling prompted or compelled the addition at some later date of the Elysian Plain as an Afterworld 
for a few highly favoured mortals, or rather for a few living men made immortal. Instead of dying 
in the ordinary way, they were ‘ translated’ body and soul together; and the principal rewards 





4 Polites, no, 14, P- aT : ,» p. T. i Merlier, Tpayoute tH; PoupeAns Athens, I : . 6 
b H. J. Rose, Greek Mythology, gets ( 1931), p. 67 
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they enjoyed were the blessing of not being dead and a slight improvement in the climate. As 
for the later Greek mystery religions, Eleusinian, or Orphic, or Pythagorean, which combined 
theories of pre-existence with metempsychosis and other systems of posthumous compensation, 
religious beliefs which may be found reflected and idealised in Pindar and in Plato—who was, 
however, extremely cautious in his admissions 7—all these religions were never peponr beliefs, and 
come to us from a different level of culture; from the level perhaps of conscious y educative culture 
from which Vergil described the astonishment of Aeneas (Aen. vi. 720) that the souls of the dead 
should want to return to the Upper Air— 


quae lucis miseris tam dira cupido ?— 
There is nothing like this in Ancient—or in Modern Grecce. 


IV 


Only, for the proper working of this system, this limbo of forgetfulness where the dead are soon 
forgotten, is it absolutely necessary that the dead should be somehow, however hurriedly, buried. 
A handful of earth puts them formally underground, in their propes place. * This is one of the 
few beliefs’, says H. J. Rose,* ‘which seem to have remained quite untouched and unmodified 
throughout antiquity, It is natural enough. The House of Hades is regularly underground, 
and the very old belief that the dead continue to have a sort of life in their graves never died out; 
it is clear that the body or ashes must be put underground somehow.’ Once the bodies were safely 
underground there was little to be feared from them, and for them nothing to be hoped, The whole 
range of stories studied by G. H. Gerould in his book on The Grateful Dead ® probably arose from the 
wish to illustrate or to enforce the duty of not leaving a body unburied; and the origin of that 
duty must have been the fear that if it were not buried it might get up and walk about. Here 
comes in the whole regiment of Vampires and Coffin-leavers, a dangerous regiment, and one too 
large to be reviewed here. Here also enters the Benevolent Corpse, who has been properly buried, 
but is so strongly attached to the Upper World by ties of duty or love, by a vow or a betrothal, that 
he rises up, and manages to put in an appearance, his good intentions, of course, causing only 
embarrassment and horror. ‘This is the bodily revenant, far commoner in the Greek world than 
the northern and western vaporous ghost which floats through keyholes and walls. Such a bodily 
revenant is the hero of the Greek ballad of The Dead Brother, a very old ballad which is well known 
all over the Balkans, A mother with several sons and only one daughter does not want the girl 
to marry abroad, but is persuaded to let her go to a distant country when one of the brothers pro- 
muses he will bring her back if the mother wants her. A year of pestilence comes, all the brothers 
die, and the mother herself falls ill and curses the son who had persuaded her to let his sister go. 
(Notice incidentally the matriarchal selfishness, which is characteristically Greek.) The dead brother 
rises from his grave, gallops up to his sister's door in the middle of the ni ht, and rides furiously 
back with her, rides over mountains and through forests, where even the birds begin to speak. 


‘E11 otpata trot SiaBaivave trouAdin KIAaiSoUoay, ... . 
 Tloios elSe Kop vOpopon va cépvn 6 treGayevas: ’ 
"*Axouges, Keootavtive pou, ti Aéve Te TOVAdKIA; . 
‘*AmpiAns elve kal Aco Kal Mans kal paodevouv.. . .” 

‘ DoPotpen ce dbeppéxi pou Kal yooporiés Lupizets.” 

"O poatpos pou KvAlothKe Kari YOpores pupize.’ 


But as they rode the little birds 
began to speak and said, 

* Who ever saw a fair maid 
go riding with the dead?’ 

* My Lrother dear, and do you hear, 
the birds that sing and say—?° 

* The birds that sing in April, sister, 
will make their nests in May ’. 

‘ My brother dear, your look is strange, 
you have an earthy smell—’° 

‘ My horse smells of the earthy dyke, 
dear sister, where he fell . | ,? 19 


This ballad has spread all over Europe. From a folk-tale embodying this story the German poet 


Gottfried Birger (1747-94) wrote the ballad of Lenore, which was translated by Sir Walter Scott a 
William and Helen. Whee it leaves Greek lands the story changes, and a dead iver takes the Slane 





7 Sec, ¢.g-, Hackforth, ‘ Immortality in Plato's Symposium ’, 1 Polites, no. 92,p. 155: Pa ae aie igh ae 
CA LATV, 1950, p. 43: (the only version which h pear a ne de eenoet Pao 
* Greek Mythology, p- go. * Folklore Society, 1908, the m iia which has the line about the horse falling im 
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of the dead brother. The change is significant because the brother-sister relationship has always 

been morbidly emphasised in Greece—perhaps as a survival of some sort of exOgamy; so that one 
soe almost speak of the prevalence in Greece of an Antigone complex. It is naturally the extra- 
Balkan version that is found among English ballads; a drowned sweetheart calling on horseback 
for his betrothed instead of a dead brother for his married sister; and it survives o ly in a late and 
feeble version known as The Suffolk Miracle.11 The rider complains of a headache, and the girl 
lends him her handkerchief to tie up his head; and later on when the rider has disappeared, after 
taking the horse round to the stables, his body is discovered in the churchyard: 


Affrighted then they did behold 

His body turning into mould 

And though he had a month been dead 
This kerchief was about his head. 


Here, as in the original Greek, the rider is the actual dead body, not an unsubstantial ghost; and 
of this story, whether it concerns a brother or a sweetheart, the editor of the version from Rhodes 
(P. Gneftos) rightly remarks that ‘ the dead rider does not act as a supernatural or exotic being but 
as an ordinary corpse behaving as if he were alive’, If we search the English ballad books we shall 
not easily find anything else like this galvanised corpse (which rather reminds us of a story by Edgar 
Allan Poe), and the nearest we shall come to a similar horror of deathliness will be in the immaterial 
ghosts of Fair Margaret or of Sweet William.4* These are the ordinary English ghosts which go through 
keyholes, or without bothering about keyholes diffuse through stone walls like the Homeric or 
Vergilian shadows: oxiij elxeAov 7 Kal éveipco—par levibus ventis volucrique simillima somno. 


V 


There is another side turning which must be looked into before we arrive at the World of 
the Dead properly so called. Different not only from the Dead Riders but also from the vaporous 
and plaintive ghosts of Farr Margaret and Sweet William are the corpses to whom as they lie patiently 
in their graves is attributed a consciousness, or at least an awareness, of what is going on. One 
example of the corpse in the tomb regarded as having a conscious existence of its own is the well- 
known Greek ballad of The Aleft and his Tomb. 


TenSic pov, ut uw" aprivete otdv Epo Tov TéTra" 
Yi& TGpTe pe kal oUpTE pe WHAG oti KpUa Bpwion, 
Trev ‘vat Ta Sévtpa ta Sacid, Ta truKvapobiacpéva. 
Kowte kAaGic wal otpdiote pou... . 

- ++ OKEIGOTE pL’ pio KIBotpI 
ve "vor TAGTU yic T&ppota, paxpU yid To KovrTépt. 
Koi ott) Sefie pou th pepic v" dpfjote trapatven, 
va ptraivy 6 TAtos TO Trpwl Kal TO Spode TS Bpddu, 
va ptraivaByaivouv T& trovAid, Tis Gvoi§ns Tan Sdvier, 
Kal vcr trepvoliv ol Euopmes, vor pe KoAnpepave, 


Carry me up to the Cold Spring 
Where the trees stand in a ring. 
Lay me on green branches. A tomb 
Build me there: let.there be room 
For all my arms, and for this spear ; 
Let there be a window near 
To let in the morning light, — 
And the cool breath of the night; 
In and out the birds can fly; 
And girls shall greet me passing by.!3 


This is a natural fancy to be found anywhere, from the Kleft ordering his tomb in the mountains 
of Janina to Browning’s Bishop ordering his Tomb in St. Praxed’s; it would be natural to regard it 
only as a literary conceit, But it should be noted that among simple peers there is always a sort 
of residuary animism, or surviving pattern of a primitive animism, whicl suggests that even a corpse 
should have a life or at least an animation of its own, like any other material object, a chair, a table, 
or a coffin; and that a belief of this sort is intensified by the anthropomorphic temperament of the 
Greeks, which expects even a dead man to behave like a man. Such a belief may have been both 
encouraged and expressed—first expressed or symbolised and then encouraged in the expression— 


1 Child, no. 272, p. 592. “ Polites, no, 43, p. 49; Passow, nos. 104 and 1394. 
Child, no. 74, p. 157; no. 77, p. 164. 
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by two funerary practices. The first was the custom—the extent of which is obscure, but 1t was - 
pertatuly tevatent in the Coptic Church—of using a model church as a gravestone.4# 

The second was the custom of burial above ground in a built-up tomb like a small cottage or 
chapel, or in a vault easily accessible and at least partly above ground, in which the coffin, or even 
the body without any coffin, was only laid on the floor or on a shelf like a bunk. This ° chapel 
burial ’ may be found all over the Greek world, which I think of as all the lands bordering the Aegean 
and Adriatic seas, as it is in the Hellenistic romances of the first centuries after Christ. In the 
romance of Chariton Aphrodisiensis the heroine Kalliroe falls senseless when the hero Chaireas 
boxes her ears, and after the funeral she wakes up just as the doors of the tomb are opened by a 
landing party of pirates; they carry her off, and that is how she starts on her travels, purmuce: of 
course, by the penitent hero. In the Erotokrites and other Greek poems of the period the conven- 
tional phrase ‘ cobwebby doors (of the grave) seems to imply the Chapel Tomb; and this form of 
burial is necessary to the action of Romeo and Juliet, which in some ways still seems to move and to 
unfold in the atmosphere of the post-classical romances." 


VI 
So here we are at last in the Lower World. We look round in the gloom and see what we can 
find out about it—first reminding ourselves, as every anthropologist knows, that it is very dificult 
to get from simple folk a true answer to the question ‘What do you really believe? As soon as an 
improvisation becomes too self-conscious it may be misleading; and single utterances must not be 
taken too seriously, because the Dirges or poipoAdyia are often the work of professional mourning 
women, who may be inclined to show off, or, like mediums and political orators, to give utterance 
to what is expected of them. I have little doubt that there is a great deal in common between the 
rofessional medium and the professional mourner. Both of them go into a trance, and their minds 
Become a blank screen, on which are reflected the subconscious beliefs of the listeners. If this is so 
the professional dirge would still be valuable as a record of the secret beliefs or hopes of the assembled 
company. Even beyond this it would not be safe to assume wilful fantastication—some of the scenes 
may be attempts to present, by means of poetical imagery, the mourner's deepest and most genuine 
feelings about the human situation. “i : 3 a ee 
Let us begin with something quite simple. A bewildered impression of cobwebby gates leading 
only to a darkness in which hollow sounds and indistinct forms make the new passenger, or guest, 
or prisoner seem to forget and to be already forgotten; a sort of empty resonance. 


Kdon pou, ot KAciGaooave Kato ott “AAnopovn, 

Tou ord "pre SiSouv Ta KAcGid, ofd EByae Sev Ta Gibouv, 
Kal oTO prrawofovaByappca ra gals Ge pavTah@vouy" 
Tol Képr pdwvarys GE pihel, pS othv KopT 1) pavva, 

undé Ta Téxvar oToOUs yovious, pnSe ol yoviol ora Texva, 
Ki’ 6 Bailes axdpn Kel pe GAous pos ely’ iotc. 

*Exel ‘v’ Ta otritia oKotetvd, ol Toiyot payviaccpévot, 

éxel peycAot Kal pimpol ely’ Gvoxcrepevol. 


Now they have locked you down, 
Daughter, in Forgetful Town: 

All who go in there receive 

Keys to go in, but not to leave: 

In and out, and first and last, 

They bolt up fierce and bolt up fast. 
There no mother speaks a word, 
And no daughter’s voice is heard: 
The king and great and small 

Are level with us all: 

And all the houses there are dark 
And cobwebs hang from every wall.!* 


Another gives an idea of the bewilderment and ignorance of the dead; and ignorance soon leads to 
nothingness.*’ 





14 As often in Pontos in recent times. See Dawkins, Folklore presented in a Hellenistic world, no doubt owing to reflection 
LIL (September 1942), p. 194. For such tombs ¢f. also J. from Italian sources of the post-classical Moediterr 
Walton, *‘ Hogback Tombstones and the Anglo-Danish House" romances. ; 
(dating from about a.p. 1000), Antiquity, ; june 1954.  Polites, no, 206, p, 240; from Chios, 

18 The Tempest, Cymbeline, Pericles, a Midrume At's Dream, *" Passow, no. 968, p. 263, 
and The Winter's Tale, as well as Romeo and Juliet, all seem to be 
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Kates otk ThoTApE Tis yis, KaTOO OTOV KaTOO KOCPO, 
uupioAoyouy of Avyepts kal KAaiv To TroAATKGpIC. 

Sav telv’ Td puploddyi Tous; ody Telv’ TO KAGYINO TOUS ; 
Taya va otéx' 6 oljpaves; va oTEK’ 6 Traveo KOGIOS ; 

Ne& otékovtat ol &kkAnoits pe tis Xpuces elKoves : 

N& otéxovtat ol EpyaAciol rot paivouy ol Kupates ; 


Down in the darkness of the earth, 
Down in the World Below, 

The boys and girls are all in tears: 
Why are they weeping so?— 


They wonder if the sky’s still there, 
The World Above, with churches painted gold, 
And looms with shuttles going to and fro, 
To weave away the cold. 


Another one very much like it comes from Crete ™*: 


Mik Avyept w” doravin€e ord Terk oxadia ToU Ngdn 

x” fdeyo Tréds Oa pe peta yra pave f yic Kupy 

# yl abeppo 7 yi’ abeppt 7 ii moa@ta Exbepquar, 

uct Keivr Se p” épcotnge yra pave tf ye KUp 

Ay’ dScaqd 7 yi’ ddeppr F yik pata Eadepgia. 
Méxerroe xi’ dvopota pe yid TOV Garay KOopO. 
ThonSic Kal ver pot’ 6 “paves, va oTEKN Grraveo KOapOS ; 
Theaite kai ver TrovtpetryouvTan TraAANKapIG yuvalkes ; 


It was a fair maid met me 
On the three steps of Hell; 
I thought, when she stood, 
She would ask me to tell, 


If I knew anything 
About her dear mother, 
Her father, her cousins, 
Her sister, or her brother. 


But she would only ask me 
If the sky is still there; 

And do they still get married 
In the Upper Air: 


And now you begin to feel the turn of the screw: 


Képn py’ avrod trol BovAteca va KarePijs TOV Gin, 
ourrou tretelvas Sév AcAcl, KOTTa Sev KapKapléTan, 
atrrot vend Sév Bploxetan, yopTapt Sev puTpeovel. 
“Ovras teas Sév yeleoon, GvTas Sires Sev trivets, 
x’ SvtTas GANS va KoNSiis Tov Oirve Sév yopTativels. 


Down in the dark you go, where no cock crows; 
No hens, no water there, and no grass grows: 
Nothing to eat, or drink, daughter, and still 
When you want rest, you'll never sleep your fill.” 


The next to be quoted is one of the more elaborate pictures, and it has more in it than a mere 
excess of tears. One version of this song was found in Cappadocia, and has been discussed at some 
length by Professor Dawkins, with special reference to Dante’s description of an image standing in 
Crete—the figure of a man made of gold, silver, brass, and iron, with one foot of clay—from which 
a stream of tears runs down to form the rivers and the lake of Hell. The notion of the tears of 
the living pouring down upon the dead is old and widely diffused **; and it does not seem to me to 
have any close connexion with Dante’s symbolism in the passage referred to. 





“ Jeannaraki, Aretas Volkslieder (Leipzig, 1976), mo. 145, Pp. Foltlore LI (September 1942); and R. M. Dawkins, Medium 
144. Aecum, IT. 2 (June 1933). | 
 Passow, no. 374, P- 265. ; #1 See, for instance, version H. of the English ballad The 
™% See Dante, Fafario, xiv, 105 ff.; R. M. Dawkins, * Soul Unguiet Grave quoted below (Child, no. 78, p. 167). 
and Body in the Folklore of Modern Greece * (Frazer Lecture), 
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KAdwete partic py”, KAcpeTe ver oUpeTe TroTapl, 

ve yévy Aipvn Kal yioiAds, ve trén oTOv KorTOD KOTO, 

yic va Bosyouvt’ of GBpexor, ver Trioty of Siwacpevot, 

va BdAouv «’ ol ypapporiKol vepo oTO KOAGUapI, 

ve ypcnpouve Ta Bdoava Tv ToAvayarrnpevo, 

"Otrou Trepvotv Tov tTrotape Kal Tivouy TO vepo TOU, 

Kai Anopovedy Té omritia Tous Kal T’ S6ppava Tadic TOUS... 


Weep, eyes, and weep a stream to flow 
And flood into the World Below ; 

Wet all that’s dry, let thirsty drink; 
Let clerks have water for their ink. 

To write how lovers’ love is lost 

Who drink the river they have crossed ; 
Drink and forget their homes above, 
Forget their lonely children’s love.** 


And here is a short valediction which is characteristically Greek in giving an unexpected and savage 
twist in the last couplet,?* although it was collected by Tommaseo in Venice. 


Tick trés pou més pou, parriat pou, TO 1s a” EGeyT' O Xdipos ;— 
Ftd yovata pou Tov kpaTe, ora oTnon py’ cmKOUpTrCEL 
Ki’ &y Tov trewdon yi payl, Tewy” cro TO Kopp! poU, 
Kv Gy Tov Supdon yic vepd, tiv’ dy To Sve pou patia, 


O tell me, my true-love, how Death has received you. 
‘Clasped on my knees against my breast he lies: 

And when he is hungry he eats of my body; 

When he is thirsty drinks from my two eyes.’ 


VII 


These are ceremonial lamentations over the dead, all more or less improvised. The next 
three poems are real ballads, at least in form; statements, with two or more speaking 
characters, of an emotional situation, introduced, presented, and concluded. They are miniature 
mythological dramas. ‘The first is called in translation The Fair Maid in Hell **—remember, please, 
that Hell does not here mean ‘ hell’ as a place of selective punishment, but only the abode of the 
dead, the Greek * Hades’. 


KoaAd& 16 youve Ta Bouvd, xotAdporp’ elv ol Kaytre, 
wot Xdpo Sév travtéyouve, Xdpo Sev KapTepouve, 
+6 KaAokaipt mpéPera Kal TO Kelpcover ylovict. 
Tpeis dvtpetcopévor BowAovTan va Byouv cro Tov “Abn. 
‘O Evas ve Byij Th GvoiEn xi’ 6 GAAS TO KaAoKaipt 
xl’ 6 TolTos TO yiveTrepo STroU elven Ta oTaMuAic. 
Mic xéon ToUs TrapaKaAci, TH yEpIa oTOUpCOpeva. 
Tick &iote pe, AcBévtes pou, yia Tov "Atrawes Koopo. 
Atv tiptropoGpe, Avyept), 5év hutropoUpe, KopT). 
Bpovtopayoty ta potya cou Ki’ dotpapTouv Ta POAAIG cou, 
y TUTTE TO PeAACKGALYO Kal pois GKovel O Aapos. 
Mé yoo te potyo Bydveo ta nal Séveo Ta paAAic pou, 
xi’ atrté TO QEAACKGALYO peo’ OTT] QOITIG TO plyve. 
Tl&pte pe, dvtpeiopévoi pou, va Pye otév TMaveo Kocpo, 
ver treteo ver 1660 11 pavva pou mas yAiBeron yier péver. 
Képn pou, éoéva f péwve cou ott potrya KouPevTiagel. 
N& [8d Kal Tov trectépa pou Tras yAiBeTon yicr pever, 
Képr pou, x1’ 6 tTectépas gov otd KatreActo ely" Kat trivet. 
N& amétoo ve 186 Ta6épo1e pou trdéjs yAiBovran yia peva. 
Kéon pou, éotv’ Tabéppia cou plytouve TO AlGapl. 
Ne& 156 Kol ta EaBepgia pou tréds yAiBovran yia pever. 
Kopr pou, ta Exbtpgia cow peo” oTO yOpo yopevouv. 
a ee eee sss ea NL. 


i? Pasow, no. 371, p. 264. | Pasow, nO, 411, p. 292. ™ Polites, no, 229, p. 259; Passow, mos. 421-5. 
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O happy hills, and fields death never know, | 
In summer bright with sheep, in winter white with snow. 


Three knights in Hell’s Mouth are minding to escape, 
In spring and in summer and when autumn fills the grape. 


A fair maid crosses her hands in prayer: 


‘Take me with you to the World up there.’ 


‘We cannot take you and your gown flapping, 
And your cork-heeled shoes clapping, 


And with your ashing hair, my dear, 
We cannot take you, Death will hear.’ 


*T will pet off my silk attire, 
My cork heel'd shoes I will throw on the fire, 


And I will tie up my bright hair; 
Take me with you to the World up there. 


Let me see my mother, she must grieve and greet.’ 
‘Your mother is talking in the street.’ 


* Let me see my father; he must grieve and pine.’ 
* He is in the tavern drinking his wine.’ 


* Let me see my brothers, they grieve and they groan.’ 
* They are in the playing fields, putting the stone.’ 


‘Let me see my cousins; they Breve for me sore.’ 
‘Your cousins are dancing on the dancing-floor.’ 


Nothing need be said about this ballad now unless a note is wanted about the * cork-heeled 
shoes’ ( fellokaliga), in which case reference may be made to the * cork heeld shoon’ of Sir Patrick 
Spens,** and of Child Waters ** (° He's pation on his cork heel’d shoon, An fast away rade he '—); 
and to a letter in The Times of June 16, 1950, pointing out that ° heels were first introduced in the 
sixteenth century as a rest for the stirrups of horsemen’. _ | 

The next of this group of dramatic ballads about the Underworld need be introduced only to say 
how beautiful it is,2? almost like a classical Greek elegy reflecting the pagan world of antiquity. 


“HAR pov Kal tTplotjAle pov Kal koopoyupioTT pou, 
wes Exaoa pic Avyepr, pic cKpiBobuyatepa 
va pry Thy elSes Troufevar, ver pt Thy aravtTijces ; 

"Ewes 1poytes Thy elSnKa oto Adpou To capai. 
‘O Kdpos Erowye weoul, x" f] KOpT TOV KepvoUce, 

«' ETpEyaV Ta pAaTGKIa Ths oc pappapevia Povon, 
x” Etpeye k’ 7) KapSOUAG Ths oc PTAC papoppevo. 
Ki’ 41rd TS ouyvoKEpacpa Tis TeEMTEL TO TrOTTIpI, 
ponte ot Tétpa Pdpece, porte oe KoAvTipl, 

wéoa aoToU Xdpow thy wobic Etrece K" Eppaiotn. 

Ti Eyes, Kop, TOU yAiBeoon Kal yuvers pavea Gaoxpuc, 
Kol Tpéyouv Kal Te perria cou oc pappapevia Bovon ; 
Mr ot trovel é6y TH pavva cou, va otelAco vex TH pEpen ; 

Aé yé trovel 6y TH pdvva pou, ph oTEAvNs ve TH pEpNs. 
Mr ce trovel dy T4BEppia cou, va oTelAce ve Te MEpeo ; 

Aé pé trovel dy T&BEpqia pou, pt oTEAvas va Ta gépTs, 
pov" pe trovel 6y TO omriti pou KI’ Oy Tov “Atrave Koopo. 
“A ot trovi) 6y TO omritt cou, AIG bev TO peTaPAftrets. 





#§ Child, p. 104. refer to gilded heels; and sec also one of the versions of Afary 
™ Child, p. 124, no. 63, B. version, There is another Hamilton—' When she gaed ep the ‘Tolbooth stair The corks 
reference to ‘ A pair of boots of cork * in the per The Keys frac her heels did flee * (Child, p. 664). 
of Canterbury: and in Greek there is another reference m ™ Polites, no. 221, p. 252; from the Peloponnese. 
Passow, no. 526, to ‘Golden corks on my feet '—which must 
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Sun going round the world, Sun shining clear, 
Last night I lost a girl, a daughter dear: 


Have you ever seen her, anywhere at all? 
I saw her yesterday down in Death’s hall; 


Death breaking bread, her heart withered with fears, 
Pouring his wine, and her eyes brimming tears. 


She poured, the cup fell from her hand as she poured; 
Not on the cobbles and not on the board, 


Into his lap it fell, and it broke; 
And Death displeasured turned and spoke: 


What are you sighing for, my daughter, 
Your eyes running over like dark well water ? 


Is it for your mother? Shall I bring her here? 
Not for my mother. Do not bring her here. 


Is it for your brothers? Shall I bring them here? 
And not for my brothers, do not bring them here. 


For my home up above is all my pain. 
You will not see your home ever again, 


There is one more of these ballads, and here some parts of it fall easily into rhyme, and the 
translator is in danger of making it sound too romantic. 


MnAiton troticat oTd yKpepvo Ta PA mopTopEV 
Te phAc cou AiptriothKa po TO yKpeuvo poBoupat. 

Edy T6 poPaoai To yxpeuve EAa TO povotrett. 

Té povetram yp” EByaAe oé pict proKAnoi toa" 
Boioxes capavtTa pvtipata ddepgia Ki ebaSeppicr’ 
x” Ever piKpo Trapapvnpa Eeycopiato coro TGAA, 
Aév T66c Kal 16 treet oe Erraves OTO KEMGAL. 
Tpoind 16 pipe Kal BoyKa Kal Paperavacteverget. 

Ti Evers Bpé pvijpa wal Boyngs Kal Paperavacrevergets ; 
untTraas TO yooa oe Papel, a TAGKA COU PEyaAT ; 

Ti véryoo TeAANKap! pov Kal Paperavactevage ; 
Taye Sev fouve Keyo Kai vos Karl TOAAT) Kat ; 
téyo Sty éreptratyoa th voyTa pe pey yap ; 
pov’ tptes Kal py’ Eraryoes Etraves oTO KepaaA.** 

Little tree, apple tree, high on the wall, 


I’m longing for apples, and fearing a fall. 

Come by the path and there’s nothing to fear. 

I went by the pathway; a chapel was near. 
There I saw forty graves, cousins and brothers; 
One little grave was away from the others; 

Alone in the dark, and I trod on the head; 

It groaned and it moaned and it sighed; and I said: 
Why do you sigh, tell me, why do you moan? 

Is the earth heavy on you, or the grave stone? 
Why am I sighing, and why am I sad? 

Wasn't I as young as you, my pretty lad? 

Didn't I walk under the moonshiny sky? | 
Now you tread on my head—— Why do I sigh? 





*8 ‘This version was given me by Mr. Donald Swann, who = (seventeen Iimes) but inferior version with a different beginning 
heard it sun by a twelve-year-old girl in Rhodes in ot. in Fauricl, Chants Populaires de la Gréce Moderne (Paris, 1825), 
Ser also P. G meftos, Tpryodtea tis “PoSov (Alexandria, 1926), vol. II, p. gor, 

p. 93: Passow, no. 54! (first three lines only); and a long 
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This short ballad—only fourteen lines—has a moving quality which deserves a little analysis. 
The first three lines give you an idea that you are going to hear another of those love-songs addressing 
young girls as apple-trees or lemon-trees, which is a little fresher to our ears but just as easy as call- 
ing them sugars or honeys or even ice-cream cones. Then when you go on to the scene of the hillto 
chapel in the moonlight, you feel a slight iran tpn TP on again to that tragic jab at the end, 
and you think naturally that the beginning of the apple-tree song has lost its continuation, if it ever 
had one—or perhaps it was just one of those distichs they throw about at dances, and some careless 
singer has joined it on to the body of a more serious adventure. And then you realise that the 
three parts of the song—the Apple-tree, the Chapel, and the Grave—are not joined together by 
accident, or because the singer couldn’t think of anything else. 

Of course the story begins with a boy looking longingly at the apples; with a young man look- 
ing longingly at a pretty girl and finding out that the only way to win her is by the roundabout ath 
of roundabout courtship leading, of course, to the Chapel in the Waste. Yes, but why 1s the little 
church on a lonely hilltop? Surely you know that a young man 1s never so lonely in his life as when 
he suddenly finds himself walking up to the altar with a strange young woman on his arm? And 
that is only the beginning. At the side of the church there are * Forty graves of cousins and of 
brothers “—once married, he has thrown away the freedom of boyhood and finds himself caught in a 
network of family responsibilities, pulled this way and that way by living hands and by dead 
hands. And why * One little grave away from all the others’? It 1s his own grave, isn’t 1t, and his 
own dead youth talking to him? For of course once married he has, biologically speaking, survived 
or at least come as near survival as he will ever get; and accordingly, once married he 1s as good as 
dead, and from the grave he sees and envies his own lost youth. 

It 1s the simplest possible piece of symbolic expression of a feeling about life—though any direct 
interpretation must inevitably distort it, because the proper and instinctive use of symbols ts only to 
express something which cannot be expressed in ordinary words; and it is told with such beauty 
and economy, in concrete images, with every unnecessary detail worn away and polished by tradt- 
tional repetition, that one begins to believe the saying that all art aspires to the condition of folk- 
song. It has been composed by generations of singers with the greatest possible deliberation. 

If you look now at the other two ballads in this series you will find that cach of them 1s carefully 
constructed with the same sort of dramatic progression; beginning with what scems to be a careless 
glance at hillside or sunshine, and then aterm: by Increasing tension, more and more tying up 
of painful knots, until the last line falls lke the knell at the end of the final chorus of an Aeschylean 
tragedy— 

Trol KaTaAnEEr 


LETOKOIMIoSEY LEVOS GTNS ; 


There is only one English ballad comparable to these in structure and effect, and that is The Unguiet 
Grave.*® 

The wind doth blow today my love 

And a few small drops of rain: 

I never had but one true love 

In cold grave she was lain. 


I’ll do as much for my true love 
As any young man may: 

I'll sit and mourn all at her grave 
For a twelvemonth and a day. 


The twelvemonth and a day being up 
The dead began to speak: 

‘O who sits weeping on my grave 
And will not let me sleep? 


What is it that you want of me 
And will not let me sleep? | 

Your salten tears they trickle down 
And wet my winding sheet.’ 


**Tis I my love sits on your grave 

And will not let you sleep: 

For I crave one kiss of your clay-cold lips 
And that is all I seek.’ 


@ Child, no. 78, p. 167; versions A and H. 
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You crave one kiss of my clay-cold lips 
But my breath smells earthy rors : 
If you have one kiss of my clay-cold lips 
Your time will not be long. 


*Tis down in yonder garden green, 
Love, where we used to walk: 
The finest flower that ere was seen 
Is withered to a stalk. 


This is the English ballad that comes nearest to the Greek spirit of adult acceptance. It 
resembles the Greek ballads quoted in having a clearly dramatic structure: an introduction, an 
intensification, and a conclusion. The introduction is a glance at the scene, a glance at the world 
we live in: in this case not the ‘ hillside bright with sheep’, or the © Sun going about the world’, 
but ‘ a few small drops of rain ’—a recognisably English backcloth. Then comes the tying of knots, 
in this case death and the separation of young lovers; and then comes the Aeschylean chorus, the 
acceptance of the inevitable, 


The finest Mower that ere was seen 
Is withered to a stalk... 


The solemn acceptance of the inevitable—that is what I mean by * paganism’. 


VIII 


Is there any conclusion to be drawn from this short day-trip to the infernal regions? What 
does it all amount to, assuming, as I think we may, that the pieces we have looked at are fair examples 
of popular expression ? . | ) 

At the end of Erwin Rohde’s Psyche, his long and learned ‘ account of the opinions held by the 
Ancient Greeks about the life of the hurian soul after death *, we come upon the following words: 

‘An immortality of the human soul as such, by virtue of its nature and composition—as the 
imperishable force of divinity in the mortal body—never became a real part of the belief of the 
Greek populace. When approximations to such a belief do occasionally find expression in popular 
modes of thought, it is because a fragment of theology or of the universally popular philosophy has 
penetrated to the lower strata of the uninstructed populace. Theology and philosophy remained 
the sole repositories of the belief in the immortality of the soul.’ 

‘If we pass in imagination’, he says on the next page, * through the long rows of streets in 
which the Greeks placed the memorials of their dead, and read the inscriptions on the tombstones 
—they now form part of the accumulated treasures of Greek Epigraphy—the first thing that must 
arrest our attention is the complete silence maintained by the enormous majority of these inscrip- 
os with regard to any hope—however formulated—or any expectation of a life of the soul after 

eath.’ * 

What I now suggest is that exactly the same complete silence must arrest our attention if in 
imagination we turn the pages of the collected treasures of Greek folk-song. 

If this suggestion were accepted it would imply that the Christian Churches had never succeeded 
in making the slightest impression on popular belief. This implication would, of course, be flatly 
denied, and by no stratum of the population more indignantly than by those who still compose, 
sing, and transmit the Greek folk-song; and they could point to the churches crowded and adorned, 
to the magnificent Orthodox priesthood, and all the other evidences of unshakable establishment. 
They could, however, hardly convince us that social acceptance of the practices of the Church, 
even when combined with verbal acceptance of its teachings, have any connexion with fundamental 
beliefs. If you like to put it in an ancient Greek way, which by the way 1s strictly scientific, you 
believe with your heart and your liver, and not with your head. What you believe is unconsciously 
and faithfully reflected in the songs you have been composing and singing for three thousand years. 

The pagan character of these folk-songs has, of course, been noticed before; but the tendency 
has been to look the other way, or to regard them as unimportant aberrations, rather as some Vic- 
torian divines used to regard the deviations of Athenian morality, or as some modern hellenists 
regard the savage mythology which hides behind the tapestry of the Atticdrama. Professor Daw- 
kins, in the Frazer lecture already referred to, devotes several pages to a discussion of this dualism 
in both ancient and modern Greek belief. 

‘ Here then is the contradiction *, he says, ‘in ancient Greece between the Olympian religion 
of the Achaeans and the religion of the mysteries and Orphism, . . . with its awful judges acquitting 
and condemning, rewarding and punishing; in modern Greece between what remains as essentially 
the old Religion as we see 1t among the warriors of Homer, and the eschatology of orthodox Chris- 
tianity.’ #1 He goes on to quote Frazer on * the innate capacity of the human mind to entertain 





¢ E. Rohde, Pipche, pp. 535, 539. 1 Folklore LITT (September 1942), p. 146. 
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contradictory beliefs at the same time’. He adds that * of numerous popular notions it may at 
least be said that they contain nothing contradictory to orthodoxy *; and he concludes that it seems 
to be a matter of moods: * the inconsistency, if we must use the word, lies not in any matter of belief, 
but in the possibility of entertaining and indulging more than one mood in the face of a great mystery’. 
It is not possible by a short quotation to do justice to Professor Dawkins’s defence of the inconsistency 
of Greek religious beliefs; and his lecture should be read as a whole. What I suggest here 1s that 
of genuine beliefs there has never been any inconsistency; that in fundamental be ief the modern 
like the ancient Greeks have always been pagans. 
IX 

Some peop may remember Thornton Wilder's play Our Town, which has more than once been 
broadcast in this country. By the use of a charade-like technique it gives a stereoscopic picture 
of a small puritanical law-abiding community—Grover's Corners in New Hampshire (population 
2642, as the newspaper editor is brought on to tell us), as seen in the lives of two neighbouring 
families, the doctor’s and the newspaper editor’s, between 1go1 and 1913. The last act takes place 
in the cemetery on a hill outside the town. We find ourselves brought out once again by a round- 
about path to a chapel on top of a hill. On one side of the stage a funeral is taking place in the 
rain, and under a huddle of umbrellas a hymn is being sung. On the other side of the stage sit 
several rows of the patient dead, with an empty chair in the front row for the girl who is just eing 
buried, the girl who was doing her schoolwork in the first act and being married in the second. 
The omniscient Stage Manager who has been directing this charade tries to explain their attitude. 

—' Y'know, the dead don't stay interested in us living people for very long. Gradually gradu- 
ally they let go hold of the earth—and the ambitions they had—and the pleasures they had—and 
the hangs they suffered—and the people they loved. They get weaned away from earth—that’s 
the way I put it, weaned away. . - - hey’re waitin’. . . . Some of the things they’re going to say 
maybe'll hurt your feelings—but that’s the way it is: mothern’ daughter—husband n’wife—enemy 
n’enemy—moncy n’miser—all those terribly important things kinda grow pale around here. And 
what’s left? What’s left when memory’s gone, and your identity, Mrs. Smith? *— 

Isn't this very like the eleventh Odyssey, this picture of the bloodless, mindless dead as imagined 
+n a middle-class Christian community in New Hampshire—for it is obviously the author’s intention 
to present the popular belief and not necessarily his own. Kinda Homeric, isn't it? And then one 
cannot help wondering: is the abundant development of the higher religions in America, orgiastic 
or philosophical or theological, as superficial as it seems to be, and always to have been, in Greece? 
One cannot help wondering if at a certain level of cultural or mental evolution a fundamental 
paganism is universal. Perhaps over a large part of the Western World religion is a social observance 
rather than a belief either emotionally or intellectually oo} ahes arg This is a speculation which 
must be referred to the psychologists ; and we know already what one of them has said about it. 

‘The great events of our world as planned and executed by man do not breathe the spirit of 
Christianity, but rather of unadorned paganism. These things originate in a psychic condition 
that has remained archaic and has not been even remotely touched by Christianity.’ ** 

jJoHn MAVROGORDATO 


[A paper read in part to the Oxfordshire and District Folklore Society on Nov. 17, 1950, and in part to the 
Folklore Society at University College, London, on May 23, 1951. 
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ARCHAIC LITERARY CHRONOGRAPHY 


Tue use of 39- and 27-year generations for dynasties of kings was common in Greek chrono- 
graphy, and seems to have been extended to the “successions” of literary figures by Apollodoros 
and his school. This was made possible by wide and liberal use of thirds of generations, re. intervals 
of 13 and g years, and a complete system was erected on the basis of the equation 39 X 3 = 27 X 4}. 
In its final form (shown in the table below) the system consisted of: i) eight 39-year generations 
divided into thirds and dated 780-468, the fifth, sixth, and seventh generations being marked by 
Thales’ birth, akme, and death respectively; (il) one 27-year series crosses this 39-year line at 741, 
624, and 507—Apollodoros calculates 27 x 16} years along this line from Homer to the Persian Wars 
(g12—480); (iii) the second 27-year series crosses the 39-year line at 702, 585, and 4683—Apollodoros 
calculates 27 = 12% years from Hesiod to the Peloponnesian War (774-432) ; (iv) the third 27- 
year series crosses the 39-year line at 780, 663, and 546—Apollodoros uses this series only for Anaxi- 
menes, and possibly Acnophanes. 


I, Apollodoras. (Fragments quoted from Jacoby, FGA.) 


Fr, 28: Thales born 624, died at 78 years of age in 546, Since 78 is 99 2, the akme of Thales on this reckoning 
would seem to fall in 585, where the eclipse is placed by Pliny and Jerome. 


Fr. 2g: Anaximandros 64 years of age in 547, and so born in 611, which is 13 years after Thales. 
Fr. 27: Pittakos’ atme in O!. 42 (612-09) and died in 570. Since 570 is 27 X 2 years after 624, it seems probable 
that the aime year was 611. 


Fr. 938: Pherekydes in 544 is 26 = 99 x § after Pittakos’ death in 570. Suidas mentions O/. 48, and the Apollodoran 
reckoning suggests that 583 was the year he had in mind, for this is 39 years before 544. 


Fr. 66: Anaximenes’ aime is 546, and his death in Ol. 63 (598-5). The year 546 is also that of Thales’ death, and 
526 is 18 = 27 & § years later. 


Fr. 336: Archilochos is mentioned by Eusebius at aA 1951, which is Ol. 28. 3 in Jerome and 28. 4 in the Armenian. 
Jerome's Olympic year is equivalent to 666 8.c., which is 162 = 27 x 6 years before the following: 


Fr. 340-1: Herakleitos and Parmenides: 504. 


Fr. 31: Anaxagoras, according to the surviving text, was born in O/. 7o (500-497), and died at 72 (= 27 x 2§) in 468. 
Clearly, the event originally ascribed to 468 has fallen out of the text; the year is 27 x 14 years after 504. 


Fr. 71-2: Protagoras and Melissos have akmat in Ol. 84 (444-1). In the case of Melissos, the akme year is probably 
44 » the = weet he was general in the Samian revolt; 441 is 27 years after 468. Fr. gab gives Empedokles 
e same aime date. 


Fr. 7: The ages of Hellanikos, Herodotus, and Thucydides in 432, which is 9 years after 441. 


Fr. 63 and 393: Tatian and Clement report Apollodoros’ date for Homer as 100 years after Ionia, i.2. 043 B.c. The 
Vita VI gives this date as from Eratosthenes, and quotes Apollodoros for $0 years after Ionia, i.e, 963 Bc. Tzetzes 
quotes Apollodoros for the succession Kadmos, Linos, Pronapides, Homer: this Kadmos was perhaps the 
Milesian, and the three pre-Homeric masters account for the time of Homer three generations after the Vocian 
Migration (27 x 9 = 81). Jerome quotes Apollodoros for Homer in aA 1104 (919-2 B.c.); and Solinus, without 

naming Apollodoros, dates Homer to the reign of the same Latin king, but in 912, and Hesiod's death 138 years 

later * in auspiciis olympiadis primac ’, 

The Vila is, apparently, wrong about Eratosthenes’ date, which was 100 years after Troy, not after Ionia: this 
terminus has presumably crept in from the Apollodoran quotation, The years mentioned by Apollodoros thus 
secm to be os 943, and pga i sc at two are perhage dates of the great poems. The year 

[2 is 27 % 10§ years Debore the birth : es. Hesiod 138 years later is then i which is 18 = 27 % 4 

years before Axchiloctice in 666. 38 y IE Tae WCBS OR SET 4 


Examination of these Apollodoran dates shows that the three 39-year dates for Thales are each 
made the meutin of a 27-year series, and all the dates belong to one of these four series, except 
es 


those for Pherekydes, which form another 99-year group as a sort of appendix to the Pittakos line 
These arithmetical relationships may be shown: as ppencix to the Pittakos line. 
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| giz Homer 
774 Hesiod 
27x 4 
Archilochos 77 * 108/ 
624 Thales born . ; . S24 
611 Anaximandros born anne 615 . 
| Pittakos’ akme pa ob (Pittakos kills 
5q0 Phrynon) 
‘385 Thales’ eclipse and aime . a5 = 583 Pherekydes 
572 578 
ths 70 Pittakos died « 470 
ats S57 
546 Thalesdied . . 546 Anaximenes SF st 544 Pherekydes 


304 Herakleitos 
Parmenides 

ay7xi 

468 Anaxagoras 


27 x 34 


48o 


492 Hellanikos 
fe 


Herodotus 
Thucydides 


II, Eusebius. A large number of literary dates in Eusebius between the years 774-441 may also 


be chronographically analysed. The method followed is to tabulate each entry 


with variants, and 


by inspection allow those which seem to be in series of 39- and 27-year generations (or their thirds) 


to emerge, as in the italicised figures below. 


as follows: 
Arm. Jer. Writer Arm. 
1251 252 Kinaithon 1959 
1253 13: 
1254 FE 
1269 
re7o— Thales [37 
1978 
mgr 061351) Archilochos 
1952 } Simonides 1409 
1959 | Aristoxenos 
13953 1949 Herophile 1426 
1350 
1958 
Ann. Jer. Writer Ann. 
m550Ciata52) Eumelos 1406 
1254 
1257 
m72 e737 Eumelos 
i274 
275 1279 «Sibylla 
1274 1421 
I 1353 #Aaleukos 
1358 1354 1452 
1355 1453 


Such simple inspection produces five apparent series, 


Sertes I: 

jer. Writer Arm, Jer. Writer Arm, Jer. Writer 
1356 [ Lesches 1433 1427 Thales’ eclipse 1476 473 Pherekydes 
1959 | Alkman 1429 147 
1360 1430 147; 
1360 r432 14 
13976 Thales 1443 1499 Anaximandros 1479 1476 Simonicdes 
1377 gq! 1477 | Phokylides 

1443 1459 |, Xenophanes 
r Stesichoros 1446 
pe esicho jee: a 

1449 1445 _ 1484 1481 Anakreon 

1421 Solon 1450 «1450 Eugammon 1 3 
rg I 
ies 45901456 Simonides 
1426 1457 540 1539 

14 go © Aischylos 

1463 1542 

Series If : 

jer. Writer Arm. Jer. Writer Arm. fer. Writer 
799060 Arion 1455 1456 Stesichorosd. sg7r 1470 Theognis 
1400 45) 1473 
ror i4 147s 

1gb2 147¢ 
1406 Alkaios . 
1407 1460 1461 Xenophanes 1484 1487 Pythagoras 
rgo8 1461 srg62 1485 1488 

1463 1489 
rqr7 [ Sappho ae 1490 
1418 |, Alkatos I 1491 
1452 Aisopos 
1453 


1454 
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Series LIT : 


Arm. jer. Writer Arm, Jer. Writer — 
r2g8 Hesiod 1458 1456 Stesichoros died 
1249 8 
12 and 
aay 1g62 (see Series IT) 
1439 1436 Seven wise men rgb 7 Thales died 
145 ” 
I $43 1470 
1455 Anaximenes 1479 6[bykos 
Ig 14d2 
1457 
14bo 
Series IV: Series Vz 
Arm. Jer. Writer Arm. jer. Writer 
i329 6-HHipponax r2gr ae Arktinos 
13964 48983 ‘Tyrtaios 
=n ae | 30g Herophile 
1385 1905 
rgro))0 1409)“ Pittakos kills Phrynon 1373 


125 
rl 1578 Terpandros 
Assuming that 1432 for Thales represents 585 B.c., all dates in Series I are in the Apollodoran 
line beginning with Hesiod. The variants may all be regarded as simple canonographic errors, 
except: 
i. the Armenian 1409 for Stesichoros: see notes on Series IT below. 
ii. the rather wide scatter of dates suggests more than one original entry for— 
Solon at 594 (= 1423; Sosikrates) and 591 (= 1426; Ath Pol); 
Anaximandros at 576 (= 1441) and perhaps 572 (13 years after Thales’ akme). 
iii. Different reckonings for Anaximandros may be the cause of dates a complete Olympiad apart 
in later entries (for the difference between 13 and 9g is 4 years) — 
Simonides at 1463 and 1459; 
Pherekydes at 1476 and 1480, while 1477 is the Series date, and 1473 = 544, the Apollodoran 
date ; 
Simonides again 1477 and 1483; 
Anakreon 1482 1s a complete Giympiad earlier than 1486: possibly a false correction. 
Maintaining the same absolute dating, all dates in Series I! belong to the Apollodoran line of 
Anaximenes. ‘The variants are canonographic, except: 
i, Eumelos at 1252 has coalesced with Kinaithon of Series I; | 
ii, the Armenian omits Alkaios at 1408, and represents Jerome’s 1405 (Stesichoros) by 1406 Arion, 
and Jerome’s 1408 (Alkaios) by 1409 Stesichoros; 
ill. Sappho at 1421 is a complete Olympiad earlier than 1417; | 
iv. the wide scatter of dates for Stesichoros’ death suggests two original entries, one 9, the other 13, 
years before 546: 555 = 1462,559= 1458. This may be the i of the complete Olympiad 
differences in this series at Xenophanes (1461 and 1465) and Theognis (scatter from 1470 to 


1475) ; 

v. Pythagoras (1484 to 1491) may represent more than one entry or errors of a complete Olympiad. 
_ Series IIT is based on 39-year generations and gives 548 for the death of Thales: Stesichoros’ 
death is 13 years before (1456). These entries suggest that the series is 2 years too carly throughout, 
and that the dates of the source were equivalent to 767, 572, 559 5 6, and 533. ‘The errors will 
arise from the double datings for Anaximandros and Stesichoros teach, 

Series IV: the death of Phrynon should be in 606, i.e. in the Armenian reckoning of Olympiads. 
This gives the dates 687, 633, and 606. | 

Late V consists of only three entries, one name (Herophile) also belonging to Series I: her 
date here is 47 years before that. This suggests (since 45 = 27 = 14) that this series is 2 years too 
high, and that Arktinos at 1242 1s intended to represent Ol. 1.3. The error would seem to arise 
from the equation of years and Olympiads. (The two entries br Herophile in Jerome F are at 
1304 and 1349, 45 years apart.) | 

Thus Series f and V appeas to belong to Apollodoros’ line of dates from Hesiod to the Pelopon- 
nesian War; Series IV to the line from Homer to the Persian War; Series I] to his Anaximenes 
line, and Series III to his Thales line. Even where different dates are given for the same person 
or event, the mathematics are those of Apollodoros, so that his school is dominant for Eusebius in 
literary chronography. 
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III. Other sources, Other dates in the sources belonging to these Apollodoran lines are: 


Series I 
783: Arktinos 400 years after Troy (Suid.) 


oe 


Archilochos at Thasos (Dion.) 
Semonides 490 years after Troy (Suid. ) 
Archilochos 500 years after Troy (Eus.) 
Peisandros (Suid ) 


Sertes II 
708: Archilochos at Thasos (Xanthos) 


672: 


Alkman (Suid.) 


Series [1 


754: 
728: 
676: 


GII: 
520: 


The dates from all sources are tabulated below. 
are in capitals. The remainder are mostly anonymous: 
doros’ 
doros. : 
says that Xenophanes was born in Ol. 


555, and another in Series I at 
suggestion is therefore that for 
of Sasiophanes birth: he would th 

It is, of course, not possible to 
were all due to Apollodoros, but it 1s 
of Archilochos as accepted in Apollodoro 
666 represents th 
originally referred to the death of Archilochos, 


Antimachos (Plut. Romulus 12) _ 

Diokles’ Olympiad: akme of Philolaos (Arist, Pol. 2.12: 

foundation of the Karneia (Sosibios), ¢f. Terpandros first victor ( 
be pre-Apollodoran. | 

Pittakos and Melanchros (Suid. probably from Apollodoros) 

Hekataios, Dionysios, Melanippides (Suid.) 


i.e, this date is older than Apollodoros) 
Hellanikos}. ‘This date may 


Those attributable to Apollodoros himself 
the majority probably come from Apollo- 
school, though some are earlier, and presumably represent the traditions on which ag 
based his arithmetic. One emendation in the Apollodoros fragments is suggested: Fr. 68 
a the only year of this See fat eats appearing in the four 
(Series II), but Eusebius has a Xenophanes entry in Series II at 
40, this second in company with Simonides and Phokylides. The 
I’ M we should read NA, and take 573 for the Apollodoran date 
en be 27 when the Mede appeared, and 92 in 481. 
say whether the three Archdlochos dates appearing in Series I 
robable that at some stage they formed part of the biography 
s' school. Since 720-666 is 54 years, 1t seems likely that 
in this view: the triple entry in Jerome may thus have 
the akme of Semonides, and the birth of Aristoxenos 


is 618, the year of Arion 


e death of Archilochos 


of Selinous. 


TABLE OF APOLLODORAN LITERARY CHRONOGRAPHY 


Series ID Sertes Hf Series I Series IV 
giz HOMER 
78o . . 7Bo 783 Arktinos * 
771 774 HESIOD d. 
l Arktinos o 
[702 Hesiod a 762 Eumelos 765 Kinaithon x 
¢ Antimachos 753 756 | “ 
ob 744 Eumelos 747 Thales 7 
| Sibylla ip 
[qr . : : ‘ . . 741 
4 : 735 735 732 
728 ©6Philolaos 7 729 : 723 
715 q17 . zo) 6~Archilochos 714 
7od Archilochos git Herophile 705 
(702 Ses aie aia ee 
a Archilochos 6 7 Hipponax 
6 Karneia th 675 6 
672 Alkman ) ARCHILOCHOS 69 
663 Zaleukos . . 663 
654 657 Lesches biG 
“le 64 G48 Peisandros 651 Pittakos b 
50 : OF . gf 6S ittakos 5, 
63 é 639 ‘Terpandros 42 
039 oo eo 
627 630 633 Tyrtaios 


53 
Sertes [IT 
‘624 HALES b. : 


54611 ANAXIMANDROS b. 
PITTAKOS 


598 
f5é5 THALES’ AXME . 


64 572 Seven sages 
Aunacciriauncd nes 2 
459 Anaximenes 
Stesichoros d. 
346 THALES d. m 


7 aan 
433 [bykos 
520 Hekataios 
Dionysios 
Melanippides 


] 50 rd = Lo a i 
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Series HI 


G18 Arion 
bog Alkaios 


6oo Sappho 
Alkasia 
5a! soln 


a3 x AENOPHANES? 
555 Stesichoros 
AenO 


546 ANARIMENES 
Theognis 

537 

525 ANAXIMENES d, 
Pythagoras 


51g 
510 


456 Sophokles and Euripides (Eus.) . . 


Glasgow. 


“304 HERAKLEITOS 


* a = = 


621 
612 Stesichoros 


bog 
i Solon 
OP aixasinseitics 
367 Eg cpa rea 


349 


540 Pherekydes 
Simonicdes 
491 Anakreon 


R22 
513 


PARMENIDES 


495 


477 Aischylos 
ANAXAGORAS 

441 PROTAGORAS 
MELISSOS 

432 HELLANIKOS 
HERODOTUS 
THUCYDIDES 


Serius IV 


6 ; 

Gok Pittakos and 
Phrynon 

S97 

5o8 


579 PHEREKYDES 
579 PITTAKOS d, 3 


557 
544 PHEREKYDES 


35a 


343 
534 


aa 
516 
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PARMENIDES AND ER 


The aim of this paper * is to explore the suggestion that Parmenides’s poem, or at any rate some 


of it, has light to throw on the difficulties of the myth of Er in the Republic. 


Parmenides descends 


to the underworld as a shaman-poet in search of knowledge, Er goes there by the fortuitous circum- 


stance of his death-like trance; 
shown a glim 


se of the real shape and mechanism of the universe. 


Ca 


ut both katabaseis share a common setting, and in both the hero is 


In the case of Parmenides the 


exhibit is two-fold, both ‘ the unshakeable heart of rounded truth’ and ‘the opinions of men in which 


there is no true belief’. 


section, from which the greater part of our fragments derive; 


Interest has been mainly concentrated on the former, meta 


: hysical, 
but the latter contained, in the 


system of stephanai, an account of the appearance of the universe, which is interesting, both on its 


own account and in view of the light it throws on 
of Parmenides’s poem as it appears in the opens lines, then (II) propose an 
La 


first (I) the settin 


interpretation of the system of stephanai, and (IIT) seek support 
general tradition of cosmological speculation from Homer ownwards. I 
an interpretation of some of its difficulties which will take 


to examine the myth of Er and offer 
account of this body of earlier thought. 


the difficulties of Er’s myth. I shall consider 


r some of its main features in the 
Finally (IV), I shall proceed 


‘The mares that bear me carried me on as far as my heart desired, now that they had brought 


and set me on the famous road of the darmon, she wh 


cities.” * 


bears the man of knowledge throughout all 


Parmenides’s chariot is an excellent example of the symbolic conveyance of the poct-shaman, 
the means by which he acquires the knowledge he transmits. Such a chariot appears in Alcaeus, 


Empedocles, Pindar, and Bacchylides.* 
(tai we gépouciv); and on this occasion 
purveyed such knowledge as makes men famous, 
‘On that road was I borne; for on it the 
maidens led the way.’ 
These maidens are presumably 
the next sentence. 


His mares are Parmenides’s regular means of conveyance 
they obeyed his wish and took him to the daimon who 


wise horses bore me pulling the chariot, and the 


the daughters of the sun, whose appearance is mentioned in 


‘Tn the axle-boxes the axle-tree makes the noise of a pipe, growing hot (for with twin whirling 


wheels was it driven) when the dau 


hters of the sun make haste to escort me, leaving the house of 


Night for the light and thrusting vei s from their heads amain. ‘These are the gates of the paths of 
Day and Night, and a lintel and a stone threshold are about them; but the gates are lofty * and 


have great doors. 


Of these Dike of heavy requital keeps the alternating keys.’ 


[he mention of the house of Night, and of * the gates of the paths of Day and Night * with their 


a 


threshold, enables us to identify the place as the familiar eran of poetic tradition about the under- 


world. Hesiod in the Theogony (744 ff), after telling of the 


itans and of ‘T'artarus in which they are 


imprisoned, and of Gyes, Cottus, and Obriareus who guard its gates, speaks of * the awful house of 


murky Night wrapped in dark clouds’; and proceeds : 
olding the wide heaven upon his head and unwearying hands, where Night an 


stands immovably, 


In front of it, the son of Iapetus [Atlas 


Day draw near and greet one another as they pass the great threshold of bronze: and while the one 


is about to go down into the house, 


them both within.’ 


, the other comes out at the door. 
| The house of Hades and Persephone is there too. 
west where the sun goes down. Atlas, we find,* has associations with the H 


And the house never holds 
It is the region in the far 
esperides, who are 


daughters of Night and are said elsewhere in the Theogony * to live ‘ beyond famous Ocean at the 


world’s end near the dwelling of Night’. 
to hold up the heavens, may possi 





* The draft now prevented incorporates many suggestions 
made at and after the original reading of the paper to the 
Cambridge are Society. I am besides particularly 
indebted to Mr. H. D. P. Lee for his interest and criticisms. 

1 Parm. Diels-Kranz (hereafter DK) B 1. 1-3. 


Eroren tal pe qlpouew Scrov 1° irl Gypsy lxcnrot 
Triptrow, éttel p’ ig 6569 Bijooy tokupnvor Syoven 
Balpovos, t xord mda” Gorn pépe elGota pata. 

I keep Sextus’s reading Scipevos. Stein and Wilamowitz 
read Saipeves, and this is adopted by DK, but was rejected by 
Ritter and Preller, Although sodpai are later mentioned as 
guides, they have no place here, since they are described as 
emerging later from the house of night to meet the poet. With 
the reading Scaipoves, furthermore, the antecedent of the relative 


The space in front of Night’s house, on which Atlas stands 
ly have been regarded as still on the earth’s surface ; but the 


clause that follows becomes 6$ov. Yet the road, on which the 
poet journeys, leads him in fact im just the opposite direction, 
not * through the cities of men” but * away from the beaten 
track of men’ to his interview with Dike. We know in fact 
from Actius and Simplicius that Parmenides spoke of a daimen, 
and Actius says she was called Dike or Ananke. 

? Aleacus Fr, I (ec) Lobel; Empedocles DK B 4; Pindar Ol. 
IX Bo-1; Jsthm. Il 1-3; i§. VIII, 62; Bacch. V. 176 

3 This statement may be the motive for Proclus’s attribution 
of the name Hypsipyle to the daimon (Parmenides 640, 39). Cf. 
Phaedrus 245 A: tet womrocts Qupas and Od. 24, 12: “Hektor oro Tula. 

4 See Gruppe, Gr. Myth. 455, note 10. 

‘ors (beyond glorious Ocean), 274-5, the Gorgons live 
beyond glorious Ocean at the world’s end hard by the house of 
Night, where are the clear voiced Hesperides. 
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entry to Night’s house is a descent. Stesichorus,° like Parmenides, places the daughters of the sun 
here as well: ‘ But the sun, the child of Hyperion, went upon a golden cup that he might pass by 
Ocean and come to the deeps of holy Night, to his mother and his lady wife and his children.’ 
Mimnermus 7 describes the sun as floating round in a golden cup, presumably on the stream of 
Ocean, from the Hesperides in the west to the pee in the east, where his chariot awaits him 
for a new day’s journey across the heavens. Homer knew that the best way to get to Hades was by 
the stream of Ocean, Circe tells Odysseus * to go in his ship across Okeanos to the groves of Perse- 
phone, beach his ship there, and go into * the broad house of Hades’. 

From these citations, which are not exhaustive, it seems tolerably clear that there was a 
traditional topography: and that Parmenides has used it. The poet is borne in his chariot to the 
ends of the earth, to the proper place for a Aatabasis, We should recall that katabasets, ¢.g. at the 
oracle of Trophonius at Lebadeia,® were a recognised method of obtaining a revelation of truth; 
that Epimenides claimed to have encountered Aletheia and Dike in the course of a dream which took 
place in a cave, caves being regarded in antiquity as entrances to the lower world. 

On arrival at the adiioeat lace the poet is met by the daughters of the sun who emerge from 
their proper dwelling, the house of Night, ‘into the light ’, which is presumably the light of common 
day. They conduct him to the threshold of * the gates of the paths of Night and Day ; but to gain 
admission to the lower world (i.e. the house of Night) they first persuade Dike, who has the alternating 
keys in her keeping. Dike’s appearance here is of great interest, since it is an innovation in the 
traditional picture, and an innovation which has an important future. The motive for her intro- 
duction can be traced in the cosmological thought of Anaximander and Heracleitus. As keeper of 
the keys of Night and Day she presides over the diurnal order and exercises the regulating principle 
of justice in the adjustment of the one party’s relations with the other. So Anaximander conceived 
the world order to is regulated," and eracleitus expressed a similar idea when he declared ™ that the 
sun ‘ will not overstep his measures; if he does, the prinyes, handmaidens of Dike, will find him out.’ 

The maidens persuade Dike to unbar the door and bring the poet's chariot through. As the 
doors open a yaopa ayavés is revealed, recalling the yaopa peyo of Hesiod ( Theog. 740) in which 
are ‘ the sources and ends of gloomy earth and misty Tartarus *, and the yaoparta at the judgement 
place inthe myth of Er. Parmenides proceeds: * And the goddess greeted me kindly and took my 
right hand in hers.’ She addresses him as xoUpos and declares that she will reveal to him ‘every thing, 
both the unshakeable heart of rounded truth, and the opinions of men in which there is no true belief’. 

The question of the identity of the goddess has been much discussed; but if we keep Sextus’s 
reading in line 3 there can be little doubt. She must be the daimon who appears in fragment 12, 
is mentioned by Simplicius and Aetius, and named by the latter, * Dike and Ananke’. It 1s possible 
that Aetius’s uncertainty about the name reflects an uncertainty which we must feel in this passage, 
whether Dike is identical with the daimon or is a separate personification of a function attributed to 
the infernal powers. The question is not of great importance, but we may notice that this differen- 
tiation also occurs in the account of Epimenides’s dream when he met * Dike and Aletheia’. In 
Parmenides the daimon reveals cosmic truth, She lives in * the house of Night’, and is therefore 
probably Night herself, whose daughters, by what is probably the more primitive account in the 

heagony (213 ff.), are the Fates, Clotho, Lachesis, and Atropos, ‘ who give men at their birth both 
evil and good to have, and pursue the transgressions of men and of gods ', resembling, in this respect, 
the Erinyes. By another account in the Theogony (go1 ff.) Clotho, Lachesis, and Atropos are 
daughters, by Zeus, of Themis, who is identified with Gaia by Aeschylus (PV 209 ff.), was the 
sy sen occupant of the prophetic seat at Delphi before Apollo, and is thus very close to Parmenides’s 
subterranean revealer of prescriptive order. Another probable identification is with Hestia, who 
in the Homeric Hymn to Aphrodite * sits in the middle of the house of Zeus’, and whom Sophocles 
and Euripides identify with Gaia." 
II 
_ Parmenides’s stephanai are described in some detail by Aetius,!4 who is probably reproducing 
Theophrastus, and, it will appear, condensing him often to the point of obscurity: * Parmenides 
says that there are certain wreaths girdled about, one above the other. One is composed of the rare 
element’ (i.e. light, fire) * and the other of the dense element * (1.e. darkness, air, earth) ; ‘and between 
these are others consisting of light and darkness mixed.45 ‘That which encloses them all is a solid 
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thing like a wall, below which ts a wreath of fire, and that which is in the very middle of all the 
wreaths is a solid thing. About this fects solid thing] again is a wreath of fire.’ 

Diels believed that the innermost: ment must be the earth; and, since there is manifestly 
no fiery ring round the earth, emended 7repl 6v (which stands in need of emendation), drastically, 
tow’ o. Reinhardt? saw the error of this; but, in my opinion, falls into the no less serious mistake 
of identifying the stephane composed of the solid element with the firmament. Since there is an outer 
and inner firmament, he, too, did violence to the text by a large addition in the first sentence. But 
it seems inescapable that in Aetius’s description the firmaments are quite distinct from the stephanat. 
Once this distinction is drawn, a very different picture from Reinhardt’s emerges: and one which is 
not, like his, a mere theoretical construction bearing no relation to our cosmos; but a delineation, in 
terms of the Parmenidean opposites, of the earth, the heavens and * the things under the earth’. 

The stephanait are arranged * one up another’ with a light, fiery stephane, and a dark, earthy 
(or airy) stephane enclosing a number o stephanai in which light and darkness (fire and earth/air) are 
mixed. Furthermore, there are two stephanai of fire, one inside an external bounding ‘ wall” and 
one outside an innermost central solid; and hence two groups of stephanai arranged in the way 
described in the first sentence. Reading from the outside inwards the order is: 


; Grates soer firmament (stereon) 

‘ Fie vy slepnane , 
A cab Ba of mixed stephanat } Outer eroup of stephanat 
. Dark stephane of earth and air 
. A number of mixed stephanai 
. Fiery stephane 

. Innermost firmament (stereon) 


| Inner group of stephana 


The mixed stephanai in the inner group (5) have not yet been mentioned. But it is they which 
are dealt with in the succeeding sentence, since it is the inner group, or rather the fiery stephane which 
belongs to it, that has just been spoken of. The sentence begins: ‘ but of the mixed (sc. stephanat) 
the nearest to the middle is to all the stephanat the (beginning) and (origin) of movement and 
becoming, which, even the daimon who guides and holds the lots,15 Parmenides names Dike and 
Ananke*. The text is corrupt, and two words have to be supplied: Diels's sexy and altiav seem 
unexceptionable, and are supported by Simplicius, who describes Parmenides’s daimon as the * origin 
of the gods’.!® But the corruption may not only extend to two missing words. As the text stands 
the daimon is, rather oddly, described as a stephane. ‘The main picture, however, remains unaffected. 

The account next turns to the actual visible components of the universe; and describes their 
relation to the scheme of stephanat. 

‘ Now the air is thrown off the carth in the form of vapour owing to the violent pressure of the 
earth’s condensation; and the sun and the Milky Way are the expiration of the fire.’ 

Here, as before, the extremes are taken first; but these extremes now appear in their proper 
meteorological guise. Earth represents } & tol trukvoU otepavn, fire tT) &k ToU apaiov oTEepayn ; 
the former produces air, the latter the sun and the Milky Way, by a kind of ‘expiration’. Then 
we come to the mixed stephanai: ‘ Mixed out of both elements, the air” (which is a kind of earth) 
‘ and the fire, is the moon’. He concludes with a summary which contains a reference to the outer 
firmament in its meteorological guise as aither, and the fiery stephane similarly as the ouranas. 

* At the summit of all the aither stands about; and beneath it is placed that fiery thing which we 
have called ouranos, under which again are the things round the earth (e.g. possibly, inter alta, the 
moon). 

Pee account is over-condensed and not very logically set forth; but it contains, I believe, 
sufficient clues to enable us to reconstruct the main lines of Parmenides’s system. 

Fragment 12 at any rate fits very neatly into our reconstruction.*° es ese: quotes it (31, 10) 
to show that Parmenides offers an efficient cause not only of the material elements in creation, but 
of the immaterial elements that go to make it uP: He provides no direct clue to the noun which 
should be supplied with af otewétepat and al éri tals; but we have little choice beyond otegpavan. 
The translation will then run: ‘ the smaller stephanai are full of unmixed fire, those next above them 
are of night; but a portion of the flame runs with it. In the midst of these (sc. mixed ste hanat) 1s 
the daimon who governs all. She rules all matters of hateful birth and marriage, sending the female 
to the male to mingle together and the male to the female.’ 


Simplicius elsewhere (34, 14) reters to Parmenides’s daimon as ‘she who is set in the midst of all 
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and is the cause of all creation’. The phrase ‘ in the midst of all’ must not, I think, be pressed too 
far. Aetius, probably representing Theophrastus, and Parmenides himself, seem to say quite clearly 
that the daimon is in the midst of, i.e. ina position next to, and nearer to the centre than, the mixed 
rings. She is to be placed between the mixed rings and the central fiery stephane which immediately 
surrounds the central firmament. Such a position could loosely be described as * in the midst 
ofall’. =. : 

What is, I think, particularly to be noted is that, in a description of the stephanai beneath 
the earth, ai otewdétepa has a precise meaning, There were two kinds, and of these the smaller 
were the fiery stephanai round the central firmament. The use of the plural is of no great signific- 
ance. 

The picture we are able to form has one great weakness. We are left quite uncertain what was 
the shape of the outer firmament and what precise shapes could be described as stephanat. The 
outer firmament is described as ‘ like a wall’, but we are given no further clues, and must turn to 
the external evidence of previous and contemporary cosmological thought. 


II] 


Homer saw the heavens as a solid vault made of bronze 2! or iron.** This vault is ringed or 
wreathed with ‘ signs’ (i.e. presumably, constellations). The earth is a flat disc surrounded by the 
stream of Ocean, which is &woppoos (i.e. a complete circle) and from which the majority of the stars 
rise. Hades is reached by crossing Ocean, and going downwards.** | 

Hesiod ** provides more details of the lower world. Beneath the earth is first the house of 
Hades and then Tartarus with gates, a bronze threshold at the top, and a floor beneath. Around its 
‘neck’ is a triple coil of night. It is, further, fenced about with bronze. This great chasma, as the 
successor of prime chaos, is a reservoir containing the ‘sources and ends’ of everything: * dark 
earth, misty (fepdes) Tartarus, the ... sea and the starry heaven’. The distance from Hades to 
the bottom of Tartarus is the same as that from earth ike height of heaven. 

If it is legitimate to attribute a common picture to Homer and Hesiod, we can construct a 
symmetrical and roughly spherical world, in which the bronze vault of heaven is balanced by a 
bronze jar, with a neck. which is Tartarus. Earth with its girdle of Ocean separates the two. This 
symmetrical picture neglects the observable fact that the celestial pole and the zenith of heaven 
are not in fact STentical and that the circular revolution of the heavenly bodies, suggested by the 
metaphor of the wreaths or rings, brings them, in actual fact, beneath the earth. The later poetic 
tradition ** gets over this difficulty by supposing the sun to be carned round from west to east at the 
extremities of the world by the stream of Ocean; butitisa difficulty that becomes of cardinal importance 
to the * scientific * cosmologists. 

When, about fifty years later than Mimnermus, Thales began the Milesian tradition of explaining 
the world in common terms, he appears to have said that the earth floated upon water like a piece 
of wood, and that the motion of the water was the cause of earthquakes.*° This is probably little 
more than an interpretation of the idea that lies behind Poseidon’s epithets of youfjoyos and 
Eywociyatos in Homer. Anaximander supposed that the earth floated freely * because of its equal 
distance from everything *, that it was of a shape described as yupds, otpoyyWAos and like a column- 
stone (kiovi Alfeo trapatrAtjotov), with two surfaces, on one of which we stand.*® We also learn, 
probably from Theophrastus,*? that his earth was cylindrical in shape, a third as deep as it is wide, 
and, probably from Dercyllidas,** that the axis of its revolution was the centre of the cosmos. The 
sun, moon, and stars were concentric rings (xixAot) revolving like wheel-tires obliquely to the plane 
of the earth’s surface and at precisely determined distances from each other. They are the outcome, 
in the process whereby our world came into existence, of the breaking up of an original sphere of 
flame.** In spite of his description of this sphere of flame growing round the circumterrestrial air, 
like the bark round a tree, it appears that he has given up the traditional solid periphery; but 
in general Anaximander is not very far from Homer and Hesiod. He has boldly faced certain 
problems which the poetical tradition was content to ignore. In the first place he states that the 
system need not rest on anything; being centripetal, it remains where it 1s. ‘The earth, like the 
heavenly KUxAo1, revolves round a centre, the difference between it and them being that it is a solid 
ring, i.e. a disc, whereas they are hollow, The centre of the earth’s solid ring is the centre of the 
universe. The obliquity of the orbits of the heavenly bodies to the plane of the earth’s surface is 
frankly accepted, but the difficulty of reconciling such obliquity with a Tartarus of traditional form 
was presumably overcome by setting those orbits remote from the earth, His account, if he gave 
one, of t& Ure yijs is unrecorded. | 


1 Od. 4. 2; Hi. 5. 4; 17. 4:25. at Od. 15. 329. " fFlut.] Strom, 2: DK. Aro. 
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With later cosmologists the traditional account seems to reassert itself, Aristotle in the Meteoro- 
logica *” attributes to ‘ many of the old meteorologoi’ the view that ‘ the sun was not carried beneath, but 
round, the earth and this region, and disappears and causes night because of the aa of the earth 
towards the north’; and we find just this view first ascribed to Anaximenes by Hippolytus and 
Aetius.*2. According to the more particular account of the former, Anaximenes said ‘ that the 
stars do not move under the earth, as others suppose, but round it as a cap turns round our head. 
The sun is hidden from our sight not because it goes under the earth, but because it 15 concealed 
by the higher parts of the earth and because its distance from us becomes greater. The mention 
of others, who supposed that the heavenly bodies went under the earth, must presumably pout to 
Anaximander; and the contrast between Anaximander and Anaximenes appears to be again brought 
out by another of our authorities 2? who said that some of the cosmologists attributed a wheel-like 
shape to the cosmos (e.g. Anaximander) while others likened it to a mill-stone. Anaximenes said that 
the earth was a platform resting on the air 14 wA&tos. There is no evidence, beyond this mention of 
infernal air, that he gave any further attention to t& G6 y7js. On the other hand, he had at least the 
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negative feeling that the heavenly bodies must be denied access to the regions below. Anaximenes’s 
view that the obliquity of the ecliptic 1s only apparent, and 1s duc to the * height of the earth towards 
the north *, amounts in fact to the idea of a tilted earth; and we find, in the later accounts of the 
formation of the present world order, descriptions of how this happened. Empedocles * appears to 
have said that as ‘ the air yielded to the sun’s pressure, the Bears inclined and the northern regions 
became higher while the southern regions became lower’; and similar items were included in the 
accounts of Anaxagoras, Diogenes of Apollonia, and Archelaus.** 

Anaximenes described his outer heaven as TO KpvoToAAoelbés, a solid crystal, cap-like hemi- 
sphere in which the stars were fixed ‘like nails’.** Burnet ** rejected Actius’s evidence to this 
effect on the ground that the image of a heaven revolving round the earth like a cap is inconsistent 
with the notion of a celestial sphere. But there is no reason to believe that the owranos, conceived 
since Homer as a vault ‘ wreathed ’ with the orbits of the heavenly bodies, had ever been regarded 
as more than hemispherical. It is true that Anaximander seems to have believed that part of this 
hemisphere dipped Belov the earth’s plane; but that anomaly was righted by Anaximenes in the 
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conception of a tilted earth. Anaximenes, like Homer, would have envisaged the cosmos as Eun 
spherical, with a hemispherical region below the earth corresponding to the upper hemispheri 
ouranos. Similarly, in the next century Empedocles seems to have envisaged an egg-shaped universe ; 
but his earth, like Anaximenes's, is a tilted lozenge, and his heaven a solid, crystal, outermost 
hemisphere to which the stars are attached.*? Made of aither, like Parmenides’s stereon, it holds 
together the whole KUKAos or revolving universe.™ Beneath the crystal vault are two further 
hemispheres, one of fire and one of air, w ich have a part to play in Empedocles’s complicated theory 
of the double sun. Empedocles’s surviving fragments contain two references to ta tre yijs: he said 
(DK B 52) that ‘ many fires burn beneath the earth ', and (DK B 54) that * aither went down beneath 
the earth with deep roots ’. | | | 

The wide field of cosmological thought which we have been considering presents what is 
virtually a common view of the world. It would be sur rising if the main lines of Parmenides's 
picture were not in substantial agreement. We shall find that our account of his system shows such 
agreement and that the main ‘nnovations are in the underworld, on which we have no detailed 
descriptions later than Hesiod. 

The first point on which we may observe Parmenides's agreement is the firmament. We may 
note that in Actius’s summary * of the system of stephanai it is not this stereon that is called the euranos, 
but the fiery stephane that is immediately below it. The point is immaterial; and may, in fact, go 
back no farther than Aetius. The fiery stephane of Parmenides corresponds to the fiery hemisphere 
of Empedocles, and the air ‘ which is thrown off the earth " corresponds to Empedocles’s hemisphere 
of air. In every system of cosmological thought we have examined the earth has been a circular, 
lozenge-shaped, solid body, and it would be very surprising if Parmenides’s earthy stephane was 
anything different. But Burnet,*® on the basis of two passages which we shall consider, believes 
that Parmenides had adopted the so-called Pythagorean doctrine of the sphericity ofthe earth. The 
two passages come from Diogenes Laertius: “ in the first (IX 21) it is stated that ‘ Parmenides 
proved that the earth was spherical and was at the centre of the universe’; in the second (VIII 48) 
the tradition is given that ‘ Pythagoras first called the heaven cosmos and the earth round, or as 
Theophrastus said, Parmenides did so’. It is true that Socrates in the Phaedo ** states that when he 
was younger he had looked to Anaxagoras to solve the problem whether the earth was flat or 
otpoyyUAn, a word which, though ambiguous, in this context must mean ‘spherical’. But, before 
attributing this latter doctrine to the early Pythagorean society, or to Parmenides, on the basis of the 
two passages quoted, we should give consideration to the following points : 


(1) That otpoyyWAos can mean circular as well as spherical; and that when Theo- 
phrastus said that Parmenides first called the earth otpoyyvAn he may have heed aneaiing 
nothing more than circular, and have been misinterpreted by the excerptor. 

‘2) That Diogenes also records a tradition that Anaximander’s earth was opatpocdns, 
while we know erfoctly well that it was circular, not spherical. 

() ‘That Diogenes’s use of the phrase *‘ Parmenides proved’ suggests the arguments of the 
Way of Truth, and may indicate that our authority confused with he carth the ‘ one being’, 
which was spherical, and was proved to be so by hard logic. 


1 am certainly not prepared, on this uncertain evidence, to throw over the interpretation of Par- 
menides’s system of stephanai, which on other grounds has seemed plausible, and which would be 
destroyed if in it the carth was spherical. Further, I find it very difficult to believe that if the 
doctrine of the sphericity of the earth had belonged to the Pythagorean society, and Parmenides 
had derived it from them, Empedocles would not also have either adopted it or argued against it. 
If, then, Parmenides’s earth is lozenge-shaped in accordance with the universal tradition, it can 
ser have been described as a stephane by an extension of the normal meaning of the word. But 
such an extension is not difficult. As Anainandeet drum-shaped earth was a solid Auklos, so 
Parmenides’s earth is a solid stephane and his air is presumably another solid stephane, The heavenly 
stephanai were hollow rings of varying breadth accounting for the orbits of the heavenly bodies. Asin 
Anaximander’s system of Aukloi, Parmenides’s stephanai progressively diminished in radius from the 
outer fiery stephane to the stephane of the earth; and when we turn to the stephanat beneath the earth 
we shall find the process continued. In Aetius’s description the surrounding stereon is described as 
the * highest’ and the fiery eet is immediately ‘ beneath’ it. At the other extreme there 1s a 
stereon which is ‘ midmost * of all the sfephanat. It is legitimate to infer that since the former is outer- 
most and highest the latter is innermost and /owest. Furthermore, since the outer stereon is, like 
Empedocles’s firmament (steremnton), composed of atther, it 1s reasonable to suppose that the inner 
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stereon was composed of aither too; and to recall, as a parallel, the aither, which in Empedocles’s 
system ‘ went down beneath the earth with deep roots’.“ Around the innermost stereon is a stephane 
of fire. Infernal illumination is a feature of the description of the underworld in Pindar’s dirge ; ** 
and in his 2nd Olympian * the good are said to have the sun by night as well as by day. Similarly, 
as we have seen, Empedocles speaks of ‘ fires burning beneath the earth’, But it is the later Pytha- 
goreans in whose systems the central fire is first well attested; and we may observe with interest 
that with them this central fire displays many of the characteristics of Parmenides’s daimon. Com- 
menting on the doctrine of the central fire mentioned by Aristotle in the de caelo,** Simplicius says 
that ‘ the Pythagoreans who held the more genuine doctrines regard the central fire as the creative 
force (Snpiovpyixy) which from the centre causes the generation of creatures throughout the whole 
earth, which ts the reason why some call it “ the tower of Zeus’’, as Aristotle says in the Pythagorica, 
some “ the guard house of Zeus”, some “the throne of Zeus”’.’ These latter names suggest the 
description as ‘ the tower of Cronos’ of the brilliantly illuminated home of the blessed in Pindar’s 
second Olympian.*? Philolaus’s “* cosmological system is different from Parmenides’s in as much as 
he has a number of concentric spheres rather than 5 Se a step dependent upon the abandonment 
of the lozenge-shaped earth in favour of a spherical earth such as we find in the Phaedo; but his 
central fire is described in what we may now be justified in calling traditional terms. Actius says 
that he called it ‘ the hearth of the whole, the house of Zeus, the mother of the gods, the altar, the 
focal pos (auvoyt) and measure of nature’. We have seen ® that the subterranean goddess was 
probably to be identified with Gaia, the mother of the gods, and with Hestia. Philolaus’s names 
recall these personifications. Hestia, in Plato's Phaedrus (2474), alone remains in * the house of the 

ods’ and does not share in the procession across the heavens. We may be safe in attnbuting to 
Plato the belief that ‘ the gods’ house ’ was that which contained the central hearth of the universe. 
In Euripides (Fr 944 N) we find an address to ‘ mother Gaia: but learned mortals call you Hestia 
seated in (or at?) the aither ({pévnv tv alGépi)*. It is possible that this last phrase refers to the idea 
of a central stereon of hard aither such as we find in Parmenides. 

An interesting point is that in Philolaus’s system, as in Parmenides, there was a corresponding 
fire which surrounded the whole universe (kai 1GAw Up Erepov Gvatate TO Trepleyov). berraen 
ides’s three different elements, the central stercon, the fire surrounding it, and the faa seem to have 
coalesced in this late Pythagorean thought; but in one statement which Stobaeus appears to connect 
with Philolaus *° the central stereon can be discerned: ‘in the midmost fire is the leading element 
(16 tyyepoviKdv) which the creator god laid down as a keel for the sphere of the whole’, t iough the 
metaphor of the keel is much more suitable for the Parmenidean system of stephanat, where it really 
was at the bottom. We may finally quote in this connexion a remark of Anatolius ™: * the school 
of Empedocles and Parmenides and practically the majority of the ancient sophor follow the Pytha- 

oreans in believing in a kind of évabiKds Sidtrupos KUBos, which is in the middle of creation: as 
Froaies said téocov Evep§’ *AlSao Gco0v olipaves fot’ coro yaing ’. Here it is not clear whether the 
author is thinking of the earlier cosmos of stephanai or the later cosmos of spheres. But it seems that 
the features of the earlier tradition were easily transferred to the new conception. An excellent 
example of such transference is the adaptation of the traditional underworld to a spherical earth by 
Plato in the Phaedo. | | 

We should observe, in conclusion, that Parmenides’s general scheme (see diagram (4)) whereby 
an upper firmament and system of elementary masses in rings is repeated below the carth 1s only 
another and more precise form of the Hesiodic picture in which the lower world, like the upper, has 
its firmament of bronze. and holds a reservoir of the elementary masses. Further, Hesiod’s good 
Eris (Works and Days 16 ff.), who is the elder daughter of Night and is set by Zeus * at the roots of 
the earth ’, has a power of living creatures similar to Ananke’s in Parmemdes. She * turns even the 
shiftless to toil’, by causing emulation between the like, an activity complementary to Ananke’s 
power of bringing the unlike together. 


IV 


We may now turn to the myth of Er (Plato, Rep. X, 614b f.) and the picture of the universe it 
presents. The cosmological tradition to which the previous sections of this paper have been devoted 
will be before our minds; but we shall also reflect that Plato, in the Gorgias, and Phaedo had, probably 
already before the Republic was finished, given accounts of the lower world and, in the case of the 
Phaedo, of the universe. The picture of the lower world in the Gorgias ™ is quite traditional; but in 
the Phaedo ™ he had adopted the theory of a spherical earth, which probably also implies Philolaus’s 
doctrine of a universe of concentric spheres. And not much later, in the Phaedrus,** describing the 
fate of the souls in the next world, he will tell how they follow the general revolution of the universe 
in the train of the gods, and in the course of the journey catch sight of the Forms in greater or lesser 
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degree. We shall find in the myth of Er the traditional infernal landscape, and in the picture of the 
universe nothing to suggest that he is again regarding the earth as spherical. | 

Er ‘ once upon a time was killed in battle; but, when after ten days the dead were taken up 
already in a state of decay, he was taken up sound. They carried him home and, two days later, 
were just going to bury him when he came to life again as he lay on the pyre. He recovered and 
told them his experiences in the other world.’ His soul went with many others to a darmonts topos 
where there were two openings in the earth near each other and two corresponding openings in the 
sky. Between the two pairs of openings sat  Judecs who sent the just to the nght upwards Sia TOU 
otipavol, and the unjust to the left downwards. Er saw souls returning from below and from above, 
and meeting joyfully in the meadows, while the wicked whose penance was as yet insufficient were 
sent below once more. | | | : Wr 

A plate from Thuri deriving from the end of the fourth century B.c.** has an inscription 
addressed to the soul of a dead man which concludes: * hail, hail to thee aengenelie the right-hand 
road by holy meadows and groves of Persephone’, This geography has clear affiliations with 
the myth of Er, and serves to link the latter with the traditional landscape. Odysseus passes on his 
way to the house of Hades by the groves of Persephone.** Here, we know from Hesiod, 1s the entrance 
to the great chasma of Tartarus, and we have seen that Parmenides, speaking of the same locality, 
mentions the wide chasma which is made when the doors open which lead to the asaya ics 
Plato’s yaopuora are more elaborate, but quite in the tra ition. In the Gorgias (524A) Minos and 
Rhadamanthys give sentence ‘in the meadow at the dividing of the road, where are the two ways 
leading, one to the isles of the Blest and the other to Tartarus 57 But in the Republic the route to 
the isles of the Blest is replaced by the yaoparta Tov ovpavol, through one of which they go up * full of 
dirt and dust’, and through the other they come down from the ouranos clean and purified, having 
had wonderful experiences and seen sights of inexpressible beauty Ah 3A). Itseems certain that Plato 
here has in mind something like the procession of souls which he describes so vividly in the Phaedrus ; 
and if this is so, the route Sic Tod oUpaveU must be the route, not through, but by or over the heavens. 

When the souls who have returned from sere hia either realm have spent seven days 
in the meadow, they get up on the cighth day and depart. * Three days later they arrived at a place 
from which they could see GveGev S1& travtds TOU oUpavod Kal yfis TeTapévov a straight light, like 
a pillar, but resembling the rainbow most of all, only brighter and purer.’ 

' The first problem of interpretation concerns Gvoofev. Should it be taken with tetapévov or 
with Kafepav? The parallel of Phaedo (110b) where the earth, ef tis Gveotev feqto, is said to 
resemble a sphere made out of twelve panels, is striking, and suggests that avatev is a normal word 
for a ‘ bird’s-eye view’. The description of the universe there is essentially an external appreciation 
of what we normally look at from inside; but there is no indication in the Republic that the souls 
reach such an elevation in the journey described. I am inclined therefore to feel that aveGev 
should be taken with Tetopevov. | 

The next, and major, problem concerns the subsequent phrase; 814 tavtds tol ovpavol Kat 
yijs tetapévov. The regular translation is: ‘stretched through the whole heaven and earth ’, 
L.é. as an axis. The main objection I have to this interpretation is that, as far as I know, the axis of 
the universe is never described as ‘ a straight light’ either before or after Plato, or elsewhere in his 
works, and that there is nothing in physical nature to suggest an axis of light for the universe. The 
alternative translation, on the other hand, ‘ from whence they could see from above a straight light 
stretched over the whole heaven and earth’, is equally acceptable grammatically,* and has the 
advantages the other interpretation lacks. ‘The * milky way * 1s a feature of the visib e universe that 
might suggest such a straight light crossing the heavens. Although in Parmenides, Empedocles, and 
Philolaus the outer aither peor the task, in the next sentence ascribed to the ‘ straight light’, of 
keeping together the whole revolution, that crystalline wall or shell can hardly be claimed as a 

recedent for the light; but we find in two Orphic texts *° a diagrammatic description of the forces 
olding the universe toge ther which seems to have a bearing on Er’s picture. In this description there 
is the surrounding envelope of aither in the first place, and, in the second, a“ golden loop’ ®° attached to 
the aither which Proclus describes as a supporting band holding together the ‘ strong bond * of aither. 
This * golden loop * seems to bear the same relationship to the envelope of atther as the * straight light ’ 
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does to Er’s universe. It may be noted that Proclus also describes the envelope of atther as Sic 
qravtcv Tetaptvos, i.e. ‘stretched over the whole universe’, as the text he is explaining makes clear 

(trepl TavTa TovuooTs). 

Finally, could such a band of light be described as ‘ straight, like a pillar, but resembling the 
rainbow most of all, only brighter and purer’? The epithet ‘ straight * presents no difficulty, since 
it could clearly be used of a band which travelled in a straight line across the heavens. The com- 

arison to a pillar is more difficult, since we expect pillars to be vertical; but such a light as it rises 
fei horizon to the summit of the sky has a far-lke quality. I cannot help feeling that to Plato 
both the epithet ‘ straight ’ and the image of the pillar are successively rejected as inadequate. When 
he concludes by saying that it ‘ resembles the rainbow most of all (yaAiora) * it is difficult not to 
take him at his word and regard him as deliberately and unambiguously overriding the earlier 
descriptions by one which appeals to him as more strictly accurate. Except, he seems to me to say, 
for its consistency (its brightness and purity), it is just like a rainbow, more like a rainbow than any- 
thing else. If my feeling is right, then the * straight light’ can only be a bow spanning the heavens; 
and cannot be an axis of the universe, an element lacking in the traditional picture. 

Er continues: ‘ they arrived at this light after a day’s journey, and saw there in the middle of 
the light, stretched from heaven, the ends of the bonds of it (i.e. of the heaven).*' For this light is 
the constricting bond of heaven, like the Aypozomata of triremes, thus keeping together the whole 
revolution: and from the ends the spindle of Ananke is attached, by means of which all the revolu- 
tions are turned. The spindle’s shaft and hook are of adamant; but the whorl is of mixed material, 
adamant and other things.’ Er then particularises. ‘The whorl is really a nest of eight whorls, 
each, except for the middle one which is solid, hollowed out and having a lip of differing thickness. 
The whorls represent the orbits of the fixed stars, the five planets, and the sun and moon. The 
whole spindle 1s revolved upon ‘ the knees of Ananke ’, who sits surrounded by her three daughters, 
the Fates, each contributing, from time to time, impetus to the whorls’ revolution. From one of 
them, Lachesis, the journeying souls receive “examples of lives’, and choose their own for the next 
reincarnation. In the evening, after experiencing ‘ heat and terrible thirst ’ in a journey through a 
desert, they reach the water of Lethe, and at midnight, with thunder and lightning, * they are carried 
up, this way and that, to their birth, like shooting stars ’. me 

If the light is a bow spanning the heavens, its middle, to which the souls come, must be the 
zenith. From there hang ‘ the ends of the heavens’ bonds ’, that is to say, the ends of the light which 
like a piece of string * holds together the whole revolution *. It is now clear that this light is not a 
bow, but a loop; and not a continuous loop, but one which has ends which are introduced within the 
ouranes at the zenith, These ends hang down from the zenith and are attached to the hook of a 
spindle. 

P The journey now being described is, it seems, the sun’s old route from west to east, and, as with 
the sun’s journey, there seems to be no certainty whether the road 1s on or beneath the earth. At 
the meadow of judgment there were chasmata in the heaven and in the earth. ‘The souls reach a place 
from which they can see the light spanning earth and Aeaven, they pass through scorching deserts, 
yet they drink of Lethe and go upwards to their birth. | 

The span of light is undoubtedly a feature of the actual universe. What status of reality does 
the spindle and its concentric whorls possess? Do the souls see the whole actual universe in the 
shape of this image? Or is it, as Cornford thought, a model? An insuperable difficulty in the 
former interpretation lies in the omission of the earth from the system of whorls. The sudden 
change of scale is no less difficult to accept. But if it is a model, why does Plato attach the spindle 
to the actual universe? And how can it be the means by which the revolutions of the actual universe 
are turned? The answer to these questions lies, I believe, in the tradition represented by 
Parmenides’s Ananke, who sat at the centre of the universe, who ‘ governed all’, and exercised a 

owerful compulsion over living creatures, being described generally as the source of movement and 

ecoming.** In Plato Ananke sits immediately beneath the zenith; and, while her daughters give 
lots to living creatures, she turns her spindle which is connected to the ends of heaven's bonds at 
the zenith. Through the varied movements of her spindle's whorls she causes the various move- 
ments of the heavenly bodies, her power only seeming more mysterious than Parmenides's Ananke 
or Hesiod’s Eris because it is represented in a pseudo-mechanical way. 

To illustrate the loop of light which at the same time pean: the universe on the outside 
and is introduced within it to be attached to its axis, Plato employs the comparison of a trireme’s 
hypezomata. The lists of naval inscriptions which cover forty years in the middle of the fourth 
century include Aypozomata as a regular item of a warship’s rope-tackle (oxevn Kpepaota).** Shi 
in the dockyard are classed as * girded’ or ‘ ungirded’. Such ropes as a regular fitting can only 
have had a structural purpose, and cannot have been similar in function to those that were em- 
ployed in St Paul’s shipwreck to meet an emergency. An inscription ** shows that they were 
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among the ea ropes and classed with anchor cables. The weight of four of them °° suggests 
that they were of a length to pass round the ship from stem to stern. Large ropes regularly fitted 
round the hull underneath would have been a serious hindrance to a ship’s speed; and there 1s 
-n fact no kind of evidence for such a fitting on Greek warships. 

The literary evidence is not unhelpful. Plato, in the Laws (495¢), § aks of hypozomata in such 
a way as to make clear their function as tensions essential to the ar safety. More detailed is the 
account of the guiding of the Argo in Apollonius Rhodius (I, 367 f .) 


vija 8° ém«patéws “Apyou trrofnpoouvydiv 
Ego ay TAT PaTOV etiaTpepel EvSobev OTrAw 
TEIVGUEVOS EKATEDUEV. 


‘ They girded the ship with might and main, putting a tension on each side with a well-twisted ro 
from within.” The rope was clearly made as tight as possible. So much ts already clear from the 
Laws. Tension was all-important, and, if its function was structural, a slack rope would be useless. 
But to keep tight a rope that is continually getting wet and drying again requires a device for 
adjusting the length. In the case of the Argo tension seems to have been put on the rope in the first 
place by means of a ° well-twisted rope from within’. Although it is difficult to decide whether the 
epithet * well-twisted * merely describes the common nature of rope or has a special meaning in the 
context, I am inclined to believe that it has a special meaning here, and that the tension was con- 
trived by leading the ends of the rope inside the ship at bow or stern and twisting them together. 
The twisting device would then consist of a ropemaker’s wheel fixed centrally in the ship and equipped 
with aratchet. But, however we take evotpegel, the words must mean that tension was applied from 
within the ship (év6o@ev). | 

If I have interpreted Apollonius correctly, two points emerge: (1) that the comparison of the 
hypozoma, so obscure to us, would have effectively enlightened a Greek reader, since it presented the 
image of a girdle, which was not continuous, but had ends introduced within the object girdled and 
there made fast, probably to a twisting device employed to adjust the tension. (2) hic connexion of 
the image of the band of light with the image of the spindle is inherent in the comparison of the 
hypozoma. The spindle occupies the position of the twisting device, and resembles it in form and 
unction closely, but not, of course, exactly. 

J. S. Morrison 
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THE FUTURE OF STUDIES IN THE FIELD OF HELLENISTIC POETRY 


Wuen the Chairman of Council asked me to read a paper at the ubilee Meeting of the Classical 
Association, I felt highly honoured by this kind invitation. Twice before I have enjoyed the privilege 
of reading papers at General Meetings of the Association during the last war, when I had been most 
hospitably received in this country and had found a new home at Oxford. I confess I still feel quite 
at home here, and it gives me enormous pleasure to come over from Munich and to speak to you once 
more; so I am deeply grateful to you for giving me this opportunity. 

But I think I owe you at least one word of explanation for the strange title of this lecture. 
The Chairman of Council said in his letter ‘ that although one lecture should be given on the history 
of the Classical Association, the other papers should look forward rather than ackward’. Now, 
I had been doing some work on a Fellenistic poet myself, especially during the years at 
Oxford; as far as I am concerned, I have finished with studies in that province of learning. 
At the end of the preface of Callimachus, Volume II, I expressly said that what I offered 
was only the beginning of Callimachean studies: ‘Studiorum Callimacheorum nihil nisi initia 
offero: ad ulteriora pervestiganda eruditis magna patet area *__for further investigations a vast area 
‘s open to scholars—I meant to other scholars, for whose future work I hope to have provided some 
useful tools, But when I considered Professor Webster's suggestion that papers to be read at this 
meeting should if possible * look forward ’ it occurred to me that, after all, I myself might try to say 
a word or two about the possibility and desirability of such further investigations. So I proposed 
as the title of my lecture: ‘ The Future of Studies in the Field of Hellenistic Poetry’. I have not the 
slightest ambition either of becoming a pro het or of organising a Society for the Promotion of 
Hellenistic Studies. There will bei am afraid, no more than some rather casual and personal 
hints in this paper. ] 

It is only natural that Greek post-classical literature is less frequently treated in universities 
and schools and is far less known to the general public than the great works of the pre-classical and 
classical ages. A very gencrous reviewer of Callimachus, Volume I, in The Times Litera : Supplement 
in rg50 expressed the opinion: ‘it will be a pity if these papyrological discoveries of Hellenistic 
pig are confined too much to the University graduate. Students should be encouraged in the 

igher forms of schools to take the broadest possible sweeps through Greek literature, and a selection 
of Callimachean poems would be desirable.” I can only hope that this is not mere wishful thinking. 
Very lively researches were made in this field by scholars of the last two generations; as a contribu- 
tion to the Jubilee Essays of this Association, the Rector of Exeter College, Oxford, wrote a pene- 
trating article on this subject, and he very kindly allowed me to read through his typescript—a great 
help which I gratefully acknowledge. It would be indeed a desirable result and a sort of reward for 
much painstaking labour, if the chief works of later Greek poetry were more widely known and were 
one day to please and instruct the modern reader. At the moment we certainly have not come as far 
as this. There are old, inveterate prejudices, and it may be very hard to overcome them. 

Let us look back at the ees! of Hellenistic Poetry and its appreciation in the past, and pick out 
a few characteristic examples. At the end of the fifteenth century the first western scholar who could 
rival the eastern immigrants in the knowledge of the Greek language was Politian, Angelo Poliziano. 
Starting from Latin poetry, Catullus, Virgil, Ovid, he tried to get acquainted with their Greek 
models, Theocritus, Callimachus, the epigrammatists of the Anthology. He roused the interest 
of his Florentine circle in collecting and copying the manuscripts of these poets; he translated some 
of their poems into Latin, he made the first attempt at reconstructing famous lost poems from 
quotations and imitations, Callimachus’ epic poem Fecale and the elegiac Lock of Beremce. He 
was probably the first Italian scholar to lecture on Theocritus in Florence. But beyond all that, 
Politian was, I should say, a kindred soul; he was a genuine poet and a productive scholar himself 
who could change and mould all his learning into forms of poetical beauty. Hence he was able to 
understand and to appreciate the ancient poetae doctt, who first had created that new kind of learned 
poetry. The figure of the scholar poet, the fact of the coincidence of poetry and scholarship is, as you 
all know, the feature of the Hellenistic age. But the question is what does it really mean. To this 
eternal problem, we shall come back pool. A second characteristic example of appreciation 
of Hellenistic poetry after Politian belongs to the beginning of the seventeenth century: Joseph 
Justus Scaliger said in a letter of the year 1607 to Salmasius that there were in his opinion four 
ages of Greek poetry: ‘ the third, the autumn, not inferior to the summer, produced the most out- 
standing men,’ autumnus ab aestate non degenerans praestantissimos homines extulit . . . Quid ingeniostus 
Callimacho? . . . Quid Theocrito amoenius? This statement by the greatest classical scholar of his 
time, and one of the greatest of all times, 1s indeed remarkable. Ovid had said that Callimachus 
ingenio non valet, arte valet; intentionally reversing this famous line, Scaliger did not praise Calli- 
machus’ art, but his ‘ genius’; it is shown by his own notes and the notes and commentaries of his 


* 


friends and pupils, Casaubon and Daniel Heinsius, that they all loved the amenity of Theocritus. The 
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climax of the scholarly work devoted to Hellenistic poetry was Bentley's collection of the Fragments 
of Callimachus at the end of the seventeenth century: a performance unique in its own time and a 
model for posterity. But in the second half of the eighteenth century a sort of revolution took place. 
- Winckelmann conceived his new ideas of the Greek genius not from Greek art, but from poe 7. and 
hilosophy: Homer, Sophocles, Plato. In his History of Ancient Art, first published in 1764, he 
ollowed, as he said, that indication of Scaliger on the four ages of Greek sani already quoted, 
Winckelmann accordingly distinguished the different periods and styles of Greek art as developing 
in conformity with the conditions of the whole national life; but, in striking contrast to Scali ers 
judgement, he could see nothing but decline in the age after Alexander, Scaliger’s * autumn ’, in 
art as wellas literature. The impression Winckelmann made on the whole of Eu rope was prodigious; 
under his influence post-classical Greek productions were regarded as imitative and decadent. 
Scaliger once had declared: aufwmnus ab aestate non degenerans, but the creed now accepted was this: 
the Greek genius degenerated and disintegrated in the Alexandrian period. In spite of some 
adjustments, this ‘ classical * view, as we may Call it, still holds good to a certain degree. I could 
quote examples from books and articles of most recent date. Winckelmann and his followers may 
have been entitled to such a depreciation of later Greek poetry, as their knowledge had been very 
limited; but how is it to-day? Old inveterate prejudices indeed die hard. | 
It was against this theory that Droysen, in the thirties of the nineteenth GEREN s ceased tie 
historical importance and the specific value of the centuries between Alexander and Augustus; in 


order to distinguish them from the previous Hellenic times he termed them Hellenistic, taking up a 
modern Latin word-form; for Lingua Hellenistica had been the name of the Greek language of the 
New Testament since Scaliger’s time, and Droysen had ar parently found it in his Greek grammar, 
There was then no difficulty in his giving his book of 1836 the title Geschichte des Ffellenismus, because 
the word Hellenismus had hardly ever been used in German for the whole complex of Greek language, 
style, and culture; in French, however, or English the word ‘ hellenism’ had been used, and is 
being used in that general sense like the original word 2AAnvicyds in Greek, and this may be a source 
of embarrassment or even confusion in these languages. Droysen himself wrote no more than the 
political history of the first hundred years after Alexander: but it was not his almost forgotten pre- 
decessors, but he, who, with his vision of the ‘ Hellenistic age “ culminating in the appearance of 
Christ, became authoritative for historians writing on the post-classical centuries. Hell enislisch and 
Hellenismus meant much more for him than a mere new terminology; it meant a period with its own 
‘ historical principle ° (as he said with Hegel), an epoch of progress to new achievements by the Greek 
genius, while * Alexandrian * and ‘ Alexandrianism’ retained ¢ the favour of narrowness, decadence, 
decay. 

So it was quite natural that scholars who ventured to discover the particular merits of this 
period in the fields of art and poetry preferred the term Hellenistic art and Hellenistic poetry. Only 
a few years after the publication of Droysen’s Geschichte des Hellenismus, in 1845 Otto Jahn, one of the 
great university beachess of archaeology and classics, transferred the new terminology to literature 
and art in his writings and still more in his lectures in Bonn ; his pupils were Carl Dilthey and 
Wolfgang Helbig, who then tried to reconstruct lost works of the Hellenistic period in the sixties and 
seventies of the last century. Erwin Rohde, in the first part of his famous book on the Greek novel, 
1876, had to rely on such reconstructions, when he derived the later long love-stories in prose from 
a prey imaginary Hellenistic love-elegy; he even pondered the gigantic project of a book on 
* Hellenistic civilisation ’, as we learn from a letter of the year 1661. At the same time the French 
scholar, Auguste Couat, responding to a much earlier appeal of the great Sainte-Beuve, wrote a 
comprehensive work * La poésie alexandrine ’, published in 1882. Retaining the old description 
* Alexandrian ’, he tried hard to bring that poetry to life again, not as a dry philologist, but as he 
claims as un ami des lettres anciennes. The reward for his labours was unique; his book, which was out 
of date shortly after its appearance, had fifty years afterwards, in 1931, the great privilege of being 
translated into English by Dr. James Loeb, the fps émdvupos of the Loeb library and once an 
honorary member of my chal This seems to be very odd at first sight; but if we look a little 
more carefully into the writings of Jahn's pupils and those of Rohde or of ouat, we realise that they 
contain a new conception of Hellenistic poetry as a whole. Winckelmann had detested the pro- 
ductions of that age, as he seemed to recognise in them the style of people like Marini or Bernini: 
now the scholars of nineteenth century from the thirties to the seventies thought they saw a romantic 
element in Greek post-classical poetry and art, and this led to a new appreciation. ‘Romanticism’ 
meant individual passion, erotic sentimentalism, love of nature. So it was not only its elegant form 
which made Couat’s book attractive, but still more its uniform conception which, as ‘ romantic ’ 
appealed to the modern mind. ed after Couat produced anything similar; that explains its 
surprising revival in our own time. Hellenistic poetry, rejected by classicism, seemed to be justified 
by late romanticism. But new researches and finally the discovery of a large quantity of the original 
poems by English scholars, Kenyon, Grenfell, Hunt, Lobel, did much to destroy this pleasant picture: 
there was no such unity in the poetical production of the age, and nothing or very little * romantic ' 
about it. Scholars like Wilamowitz, whose brilliant paper on the ‘ Lock of Berenice ' was written 
in 1879 and whose first edition of the hymns of Callimachus appeared in 1882, attacked and even 
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ridiculed the current opinion and championed a much more realistic view, showing the variety, the 
individualism and formalism, the modernity, and sometimes even the originality and progressiveness 
of the epoch. Thus Wilamowitz and his followers maintained very strongly the positive values 
against * classical’ depreciation, but they defined them in a different way. Nevertheless, they were 
not quite immune against romantic infection. | 

should like to give one very curious example of this; from this example we may venture to look 
into the future. When Wilamowitz in 1893 reviewed the first edition of the Vienna wooden tablet 
with about sixty lines from Callimachus’ Hecale he rightly guessed that to a great extent an old crow is 
Sips to another bird. ‘ Both fell asleep ’, so we are told at the end of the fragment, ‘ but not 
or long; for soon came a white-frosted neighbour: ‘“* Come, no longer are the hands of thieves in 
quest of prey: for already the lamps of morning are shining; a water-carrier is singing his song 
somewhere, and the axle creaking beneath the cart wakes the dweller by the highroad, and smithy 
slaves torment the ear.”’” Wilamowitz contended that the ‘ white-frosted neighbour’ omfijets 
&yyoupos, as he read with the first editor, must also be a bird, arriving in the early morning frost and 
awakening his two sleeping fellow birds: ite ‘ come on’; in his words the early morning work of 
men and particularly its noise is announced. Not the voices of birds announce the end of night to 
men; on the contrary, the noise of men rouses the birds. This fanciful bird-story was a success 
beyond imagination; it seemed to be romantic, ingenious, witty, One scholar even added an erotic 
note; he boldly translated yeipes . . . piAntéwv, which means the hands of thieves, by ‘le mani 
degli amatori’. I had always been one of the few who suspected the whole interpretation to be 
a sort of modern pseudo-romanticism; no ancient poet, let alone Callimachus, would have invented 
such an absurd description of early dawn given by a bird. The text of the first edition which we all 
had followed showed no way out of the many difficulties; in this text, however, one letter had been 
misread by the editor, and another had been misspelt by the ancient scribe. Not tte, ‘come’, 
was written on the tablet, but 6ve. In the word &yyoupos the o before the u must be emended into 
a; this was my conjecture, but the correct word &yyavpos is also in Suidas, taken from this very 
passage of the Heals. Not a ‘ white-frosted ’ neighbour (&yyovpos) came, but the ‘ rimy dawn’ 
(Syxaupos); nor does any bird begin a speech with ‘come’ and so forth, but the poet himself goes 
on with his epic narrative: * the two birds fell asleep, not for long; for soon came the rimy dawn 
when the hands of thieves no longer go hunting, the water-carricr sings, the axle creaks ’ and so on. 
To sum up: a general conception, which seemed to be out of date, but still had a strong influence, 
brought about a startling interpretation which fascinated nearly everyone. Holding a different 
view of the poetry as a whole, I felt impelled to reconsider every single letter. Thus I arrived at a 
new text. In contrast to the old text there is nothing sensational about the description of daybreak 
as we read it now. It is very much simpler and much more graceful; it has those very features of 
realism and formalism we would expect; and only the new text brings out the Homeric model of 
the whole scene. After their long mghtly talks Odysseus and Eumaeus fell asleep, not for long, but 
for a little while; for soon came the throned dawn "Hess FAGev 2UGpoves. The Hellenistic poet also 
pone of the dawn (not of a white-frosted bird)—but he avoided the old epic formula. He quite 
c eae. imitated the scene of the Odyssey (and there is much more of this pastoral world taken over in 
the Hecale), but he used a new word instead of as, a gloss &yyoupos, which may be Cyprian; he 
added instead of €v@povos a new epithet omBrets, alluding to two other passages of the Odyssey 
where Odysseus fears the otiBn; the morning frost; furthermore, the following lines, which go into 
characteristic details, present quite a number of rare words or word-forms. Finally, we derive 
another benefit from our corrected text: we learn that Apollonius Rhodius imitated this passage of 
the Hecale in his Argonautica, when, in describing the very early hour at which Jason with Medea’s 
help went to carry off the golden fleece, he used the word &yyaupos for the dawn. So we have, on 
the one hand, the imitation of Homer, on the other hand, the mutual imitation of the poetae novi. 
It is their imitativeness and their allusiveness which more than anything else have tended to discredit 
Hellenistic poets; and the root of this evil, so we are told, is their excessive learning. We shall 
hardly get on in this field of studies if we repeat such half-truths, 

Now, the question of the scholar poet is one out of a number of questions most worthy of future 
detailed research. It seems to be first of all a chronological question; and with the chronology 
of Hellenistic poets we touch a particularly tender spot. As far as we know, the first to whom the 
designation trointihs Gua Kal Kprtixds "pot as well as scholar’ was applied was Philitas from the 
island of Cos in the last third of the fourth century and probably in the first two decades of the third. 
This is exactly the time when after the split-up of Alexander's empire new states were established. 
There was a feeling that the old forms of poy and spiritual life were past for ever, consequently 
the great old tical forms as well. Throughout the fourth century poetry had shown signs of 
exhaustion and even dissolution; but now a new and strong desire for rebuilding was slowly growing 
up also in the field of poetry. Poetry had to be rescued from the dangerous situation in which it lay, 
and the writing of poetry had to become a particularly serious work of discipline and wide knowledge, 
Téxv7 and cogin. Poets like Philitas and his followers looked back to the old masters, especially of 
fonic poetry, in order to be trained by them in their own poetical technique. The incomparably 
precious heritage had to be saved and used. For that reason it was indispensable to collect, to 
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order, and to treat the old text critically. The point I am attempting to make is this: the new 
conception of the poets leads the way to the scholarly treatment of the ancient texts. At the beginning 
there seems to have been the desire for the rebirth of poetry and the enthusiasm of poets for the great 
works of earlier ages, especially for Homer; the devotion to pure learning would then have been the 
second stage. Two generations before Philitas a Colophonian poet, Antimachus, whom Plato 
highly appreciated, had studied Homer and quite consciously used rare and obsolete epic words, 
yA@oou, in his own poems; it is very likely that even the old Sia? ce had collections of such 
vocables, and Aristotle in his Poetics expressly recognises glosses as a feature peculiar to Sa poetry. 
So there had been forerunners and some earlier steps in the same direction; but only Philitas and 
his contemporaries, like the Rhodian Simias, inaugurated a new age; they created a new situation, 
the masters of poetry and inet arose immediately afterwards. Our sources are sparse, but 
they ought to be scrutinised again with the help of all the available new evidence. Philitas had been 
famous all over the Greek world; Attic com y sored at his work and person. In his native island 
of Cos he became shortly before 300 the tutor to the son of the first Ptolemy, and this son, Ptolemy IT, 
was afterwards as King the foremost promoter of poetry and scholarship. The two greatest poets 
of the next generation, Theocritus as well as Callimachus, praised Philitas the poet in prominent 
passages of famous poems. Philitas’ personal pupil was, according to reliable tradition, Zenodotus 
from Ephesus, who initiated the Homeric studies as editor and lexicographer on a grand scale and in 
a methodical way; he was the first librarian of the newly founded Alexandrian Museum within the 
precincts of the royal palace. So we see: it was only after Philitas who was, first, a poet of elegiacs, 
short epics, and epigrams, and, secondly, a learned collector, that the pure scholar came into being, 
institutions for the promotion of scholarship having. peep founded at the same time. Without 
minimising earlier efforts of sophists, rhetoricians, Pp ilosophers, I should like to suggest that, the 
KpITIKT) TEyvy, later on called ypapperixd, rarely * philol BY as a separate intellectual discipline 
was originated by the followers of Philitas at Alexandria, If this 1s correct, classical scholarship, as 
we call it, has quite a noble ancestry. | 

Many new and often disturbing questions arise at this pee for instance about Zenodotus: 
method. Radically Op] sed theories are held by modern scholars concerning the way he treated 
the Homeric text. Did | he carefully consider the lines and variant readings of the many copies 
collected in the library and constitute his text on this evidence, or did he delete lines and change 
the wording according to his own arbitrary judgement or that of his master, Philitas? It cannot 
be helped, every single case must be investigated as far as possible. My personal opinion ts that he 
generally followed the line of documentary evidence; but there are exceptions, perhaps one in ten 
cases. It is of fundamental importance to arrive one day at the right decision. 

But we must now turn back to the poetry. There is, as we saw, a quite definite relation to the 
yast: the endeavour was to know the old masters and to be trained by them. The great epic, 
ferie. dramatic forms should not be imitated in a strict sense, indeed that above all should be avoided ; 
but one could learn from them, borrow from them, shape and reshape, and refine reminiscences. 
There should not be either a break with tradition or a sterile traditionalism. The passage I quoted 
from the Hecale for another reason can be taken as an example of this tendency; a typology of such 
variations of Homeric patterns could, I think, be written. But it would require a high standard of 
interpretation as well as of literary criticism. 

So far, we have spoken of the relation to the great postion heritage; but what about the im- 

ortance of the highly developed artistic prose of the fifth and fourth centuries? It has repeatedly 

ae stated that the theories of eloquence, the schools of rhetoric, must have exercised their influence 
on the style of Hellenistic poetry. As far as I am aware, proofs of such sweeping statements are still 
lacking, and I am afraid the apts workmanship is modelled on earlier poetry, not on the rules 
of rhetoric; but the whole problem is certainly worth considering. These new pocts were not only 
practising their craft, but also very earnestly reflecting on it; so the question suggests itself, whether 
they did so along the lines of Aristotle’s Poetics. Now Aristotle’s Poetics is retrospective, whereas the 
poeiae novi were looking to the present and to the future. We realised the impulse given to a separate 
discipline of scholarship by Philitas and his circle; in the leading figures of the following generation, 
above all in Callimachus, the creative poet and the literary critic were united for the first time in 
European history. For the modern mind this union seems not to be so startling; we may think of 
Paul Valeéry, of T. 5. Ehot, of Hugo von Hofmannsthal and others. And Goethe had stated the 
simple truth, that * after all nobody has a true idea of the difficulty of art but the artist himself’, 
The ideas of the Hellenistic poets about their art grew out of their own poetical practice, not out of 
Aristotelian theory; but the controversy about this problem is still going on, and traditionalists like 
Apollonius Rhodius may turn out to be nearer to Peripatetic doctrines than others. It was mainly 
literary criticism, which stated its own principles, referring to like-minded contemporaries and 
hitting hard at opponents. This brings us to the last point I should like to mention briefly: namely, 
the mutual relations between contemporary poets, their borrowings from each other as well as their 
polemics. We have very little external evidence about the literary chronology of this period; so 
we have to build it upon conclusions reached from such mutual references—an extremely delicate 
undertaking. Nearly everything is doubtful. In the case of Apollonius—Callimachus the wealth 
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of new material has firmly convinced me that the borrower is everywhere Apollonius; but I might 
be suspected of partiality, and I hope this conclusion of mine will be severely tested by others in the 
course of time. There is a puzzling uncertainty about the priority of famous narrative passages in 
Theocritus (13 and 22) and Apollonius; a minute analysis of the very different style of the narrative 
‘1 Theocritus and Apollonius and of the essential difference in the poetical quality may lead to a 
lausible solution. ‘The situation is still more embarrassing as regards some minor poets, such as 
erodas or Lycophron or Nicander; the dates suggested for their life-spans fluctuate by half a 

century or even more. Nevertheless, we are bound to try again and again and to use every shred of 
new material, To make a great deal of new material more casily accessible, the indexes to Calli- 
machus have been worked out in detail—if you allow me such a personal and pretentious remark. 

But no better help for tackling these chronological and other problems can be expected than 
that of good commentaries. We enjoy, as you all know, the advantage of possessing the new compre- 
hensive commentary on Theocritus by Mr. Gow, and I am sure it will prove a strong stimulus to further 
research. Apollonius Rhodius may not have to wait long for a commentator equal to this formidable 
task; and I have not given up hope that the commentary on Callimachus’ hymns will be produced 
by Professor Smiley, without whose earlier labours and photographs Ishould not have been able to 
classify the manuscript tradition of the text. A com lete edition of all the Epigrammatists of the 
Hellenistic age had once been planned by J. U. Powells a continuation of his P Mlectanea Alexandrina 
of 1925, but he did not live to carry out this ambitious enterprise. It means first of all reconstructing 
Meleager’s Garland out of the large Byzantine collection in the Palatine manuscript and in Planudes’ 
Venetian autograph, and then adding the not too numerous pieces preserved elsewhere. Hellenistic 
epigrams—the lyric poetry of the time—were the most personal poems in their matter and the most 
restricted in their form. Therefore it was in this genre, with its uninterrupted tradition from the 
seventh century on, that some of the Hellenistic poets created their most accomplished works; but 
in order to be understood and appreciated, they must be taken out of the vast medley of the Palatine 
Anthology and commented on in connexion with the whole poetry of the age as its finest flower. A 
vast area, indeed, is open to scholars for further investigations; to the publishers, above all to the 
Cambridge and Oxford University Presses, a special tribute of thanks must be paid for their great 
services in the past, particularly in the last few years, and one must earnestly hope and pray that they 
will not withhold their favour from future studies in this field. | 

I have put before you a number of single questions and tried to give, as I said at the beginning, 
answers in the form of some casual and personal hints. In conclusion, I should like to raise the 
general question as to whether the outlines of a picture of Hellenistic Poetry as a whole become 
visible. The poets were in a unique historical position. They could no longer speak as free citizens 
to a political and spiritual community as audience ; their only chance was to write books for smaller 
circles of well-educated connoisseurs. But it seems to me to be going a bit too far to confine them 
to the famous ‘ivory tower” which Flaubert invented as a refuge for nineteenth-century litte- 
rateurs. The Hellenistic poets did everything to preserve classical and pre-classical poetry, and 
‘ledarning’ was a constitutive element of their own novel art, as we have seen. This art itself 
necessarily contrasted with the creations of the previous periods; it showed no original magnitude 
of subject or gravity of religious and ethical ideas, but an abundance of conscious allusions and a 
variety of aesthetic subtleties; no consistenc and unity of the literary genre or clarity of presentation, 
but a wilful blending of various styles and dialects and rare vocables. If such contrasts can be 
worked out in detail, it may be helpful even for interpreting the Greek classics; for Hellenistic 
Poetry, non-classical as it was, was still genuinely Greek. If classical’ prejudices, romantic falsi- 
fications and inadequate nineteenth-century poetical theories are definitively brushed aside, it will be 
easier to understand how Hellenistic poetry became a source of inspiration for Roman poetry and, 
through the Latin poets, especially Ovid, deeply affected the development of European literature. 
I expect many a modern ami de lettres will approve Jane Austen’s wise decision to aim at perfection 
within the limited sphere of ‘ her few square inches of ivory ’, as she said, and not to be lured into 
any grand literary adventure ; so he may understand at least the conscious self-limitation of Hellenistic 
po and may ot sbarone the perfection reached by the few masters of the third century, who had a 
ightness of hand, an indefinable touch of irony and that imperishable charm which is a divine gift 
of the Xdaprres, the Graces whom they implored so often. 

R. PFEIFFER 
Munich. 
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Tue period of Demosthenes has a special interest for the student of Greek politics ; more evidence 
exists, in the form of speeches, for the actual working of Athenian affairs in this period than in any 
other. It should therefore provide the starting-point in any attempt to find out the presuppositions 
of Athenian politics, to find what sort of behaviour is habitually expected of politicians and what 
motives are taken for granted as the normal motives of public men. Here the political scene at the 
entry of Demosthenes into politics will be examined in the hope of contributing towards answering 
these questions. For the ascertainable facts, praeres mainly in Speeches xx, xxii and xxiv of 
Demosthenes, are comparatively plentiful, and so they may be used in order to criticise current 
assumptions about the nature of political paris and conflicts in ancient Athens. re 

A preliminary question concerns the dates of these three speeches. Dionysius of Halicarnassus * 
assigns iGpeechias xx and xxii to 355/4 and pee xxiv to 353/2. Itis hoped to defend elsewhere the 
general credibility of the Dionysian dates for the Demosthenic speeches. That for Speech xxu has 
been seriously questioned by Mr. D. M. Lewis. He points out that in describing the importance of 
=e Maes (§§ 12-16) the speaker failed to mention the Battle of Chios, and infers that the speech was 
made before the battle (357/6 or possibly 358/7). He notices that the Athenians built only one 
ship in 359/8 but ten in 358/7,4 and presumably a considerable number was built in each year of the 
Social War, The charge against Androtion was that he had proposed the grant of a crown to the 
Council, although the Council had failed to build the requisite number of ships. So Lewis suggests 
that the Council was that of 3459/8 and the speech was made in 3598/7. 

If the speech was made in 355/4, its silence about the Battle of Chios can easily be explained; 
the Athenians did not like to be reminded of their misfortunes.5 It mentions (§ 72) a crown granted 
by the Euboeans to the Athenians, apparently in gratitude for the expedition made by the Athenians 
to Euboea in summer 358/7. Further, the phrase 81a tov xeupdv Ss fv TOTe (§ 49) seems to allude 
to the Social War as over; the scholiast understood it thus. These considerations in favour of 
3545/4 are stronger than Lewis's argument from the records of shipbuilding; we do not know how far, 
if at all, the Council which Androtion sought to crown fell short of its duty, but we do know that 
Androtion was acquitted. 

The Social War lasted from 358/7 to 9356/5." Probably at the beginning of the Attic year 

356/5 a further fleet of sixty triremes was sent under Iphicrates, Menestheus, and Timotheus to join 
that under Chares.* But Chares quarrelled with his three colleagues, and they failed to support him 
at Embata; so they were prosecuted at Athens, Iphicrates and Menestheus were acquitted but retired 
from public life, Timotheus was condemned to pay a fine and went into exile. The trial took place 
probably in the winter of 356/5, and certainly before the end of the war; for Dionysius of Hali- 
carnassus says 80; " and a remark made by Iphicrates during the trial referred to the war as still in 
progress.?” 
The leader of the prosecutors was Anstophon of Azenia" He was a senior politician; he had 
received ateleia because of his help towards restoring democracy in 404/3,!" and in the next year he 
had carried a citizenship-law.™ So by 355 he must have been an elderly man and one likely to 
withdraw soon from Ay ge political activity.“* In prosecuting the three generals he seems to have 
acted as the friend of Chares, and he had appeared as such in 362. For in that year an Athenian 
force under Leosthenes was defeated by Alexander of Pherae, so the Athenians executed Leosthenes 
and gave the command to Chares;"° some of the trierarchs serving under Leosthenes were also 
prosecuted, and the prosecutor was Aristophon,!* that is, he took part in activities which led to the 
advancement of Chares. There was, then, lasting friendship between Aristophon and Chares.!7 

Contemporaries knew that there was also lasting enmity between Aristophon and Eubulus.!® 

1 Professor A. Andrewes read a first draft of this article and 
made useful criticims, for which I thank him very much. 
This: must not be understood to indicate his opinion of the 
views here expressed. 

2 ad Ammarum 1, 4. | 

* In an article in BSA, ALIX, 1954, 45 ff. 1 thank Mr. Lewis 
very much for showing me his argument before publication, 
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* Dr. E. Schweigert (Hesp. VITT, 1999, pp. 12-17) has shown 
that the Social War began in 3958/7. (I am not satisfied by his 
treatment of JG Il®, 124, and hope to discuss it on another 
occasion.) Diodorus (xvi, 7, 3; 22, 2) says that the war 
lasted three years, that is, tt ended in the third Attic year after it 
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The latter was a much younger statesman; some attribute political activity to him as early as rae 
he will not have distinguished himself during the restoration of democracy in 404/3, for people did 
not keep quiet about such claims to prestige. Ultimately, and probably in the period 354-0, 
Eubulus held powers amounting almost to full control of Athenian finance.2° By this time Aristophon 
seems no longer to have held such great influence as before ; but, because of the difference in age 
between the two men, the change may merely mark the succession of the generations rather than the 
replacement of one political system by another. 4 

* "Such ancient statements as mention the hostility between Aristophon and Eubulus do not go so 
far as to say that they disagreed about the policy which Athens ought to pursue, but many modern 
writers assert this and try to describe the difference: Firstly, it is said that Aristophon was in favour 
of imperialistic measures in foreign affairs, whereas Eubulus stood for peace and financial retrench- 
ment. Even so cautious a writer as Pickard-Cambridge attributes an ‘ imperialistic and militant * 
policy to Aristophon, and says that * he fought the disaffected allies, instead of meeting their sus- 
picions in more peaceable ways,’ ** although there is no reason to suppose that in 3958/7 practical 
politicians could contemplate any alternative to fighting the allies. In addition to this general 
divergence between the two statesmen, it is alleged, secondly, that a rather desperate financial 
pore practised at the end of the Social War was due to Aristophon and was opposed by Eubulus. 

nis second point will require more attention, but the more general divergence of policy may be 
considered first. 

Three reasons may be adduced for supposing that Aristophon and Eubulus stood respectively 
for warlike and pacific policies. First, it ‘< often said that it was Eubulus who made peace with the 
allies in 56/5 Aristophon, on the other hand, presumably sympathised with his friend Chares, 
who tried, after the Battle of Embata, to continue the war by entering the service of Artabazus and 
fighting in Asia Minor. A second argument concerns the publication perhaps about the end of the 
war of the Xenophontic Poroi and the Isocratean pamphlet On the Peace; both works advocate peace 
and retrenchment. It is held to have been Eubulus who had proposed successfully the recall of 
Xenophon from exile about 369; ** so he may be thought to have sympathised with the views of 
the Poroi. Aristophon, on the other hand, prosecuted Timotheus, who was a pupil of Isocrates and 
indeed the pupil of whom Isocrates most liked to boast; ** so perhaps Aristophon disagreed with the 
views of On the Peace. The third and most weighty argument is drawn from some measures taken by 
Eubulus when in control of finance. He had all surplus revenues assigned to the theoric fund, and 
he seems to have provided for penalising anyone who proposed to use them in other ways.** A war- 
policy would entail using part of the surplus revenues for military purposes, and this would not be 
popular with the beneficiaries of the theoric fund. So Eubulus is said to have afforded * to some 
extent a guarantee of peace’.*° 

The view that Eubulus made the peace at the end of the Social War rests on the scholion to Dem. 
iii, 28. In this passage Demosthenes makes a number of complaints against those in power, and one 
of the complaints is: © Those whose alliance we won in the war have been lost in peace-time through 
these politicians’ ots 8’ Ev Té& TroAéue ouppayous Extnoapeba, elprvns ovoT|s déqroAw@AgKaol otTot. 
The scholiast says in explanation: ‘ In the Social War the Chians, Rhodians, Byzantines and some 
others seceded from them. 5o by fighting against them they won back some but could not win back 
others: then they made peace on the condition that all the allies should be free. So he (se. Demos- 
thenes) says that we have lost through the peace even those whom we had won in the war; and the 
responsibility for the character of the peace rests with Eubulus, because of the way in which he 
administers affairs.’ Kore Tov oUpperyiKov TOAEOV GTrEoTTORY aurréay Xow kal “PdSio1 kal Buzav tion 
Kal Erepol tives. roAcpoUvTes oly Trpds cnTOUs Tous Lev GveKTI}CavTO, tous Se ovK TOUvnohoav, 
elta elorwny éroitjoavtTo Gote TravTas auTovopous Laoai Tovs cuppdcryous. Toto ov pjotly, STI Kal 
os TrpooTyyayopefa TH TTOAELCO, Kal totrrous Bic thy elptwny aGrroAwAeKapev. TOU Se ToIauThy 
yevéodan thy elprvnv aitios EUBovAos otros Sioikav To Tpaypara. 

The scholiast does not say that Eubulus made the peace; he may have thought so, but he makes 
merely the more guarded statement that the character of the peace was due to the character of 
Eubulus’s policy. But assuming—and there 1s no reason to assume this—that the scholhast meant to 
suggest, however obscurely, that Eubulus made the peace, one must ask, whence did the scholiast 
gain his information. Demosthenes, in the phrase to be explained, mentions a war and the period 
of peace afterwards; the scholiast identifies the war with the Social War. He knows that by the 
peace ending the Social War the allies of Athens were declared free; he does not appear to know that 
under the peace-terms some of the former allies remained members of the Athenian Confederacy 
while others did not. He identifies those attacked by Demosthenes with Eubulus; this may be a 
conjecture, and it may well be right. But there is no reason to suppose that he had any further 
sources; he merely interprets the statement of Demosthenes and uses his general knowledge of the 





18 Diog. Laert. ii, 59; Schafer, a. at, I*, p. 192, n. 3; but 3 Tsoc. xv, 101-28. 
sec below. #4 [Dem.] lix, 3-8; of. Libanius Argument to Dem. i; Dem. i, 
30 Aesch. iii, 25; ¢f. Schafer, op. cat. [*, pp. 197-204. 19; itl, 10-13. 
©, GAH VI, p. 221. #8 Pickard-Cambridge in CAH V1, p. 223. 
22 Diog. Laert. ii, 459; Schiifer, op. cit. 1, p. 192, n. 3- 
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period. In particular, there is no reason to suppose that he had any literary or documentary source 
which said that Eubulus made the peace with the allies. 

So the observation of the scholiast has no authority for the interpretation of Demosthenes’s 
remark. The orator mentions a war in which the Athenians gained some allies. This cannot be 
the Social War, although the scholiast thought that it was; for in the Social War the Athenians did 
not gain allies but lost them. ‘The war in which the Athenians gained allies abundantly was the 
Greek War of 378-362. Demosthenes complains, in the statement which the scholiast tries to 
explain, that his political opponents, by whom he probably means Eubulus and his friends, have lost, 
in the condition of ‘ common peace’ prevalent since 362,2* the allies won in the period 378-362. 
His statement has nothing to do with the peace made at the end of the Social War, and so there is no 
reason to suppose that Eubulus made that peace. 

The second argument assumes that the Porot and the pamphlet On the Peace were both published 
about the end of the Social War. The pamphlet On the Peace is securely dateable to the end of the 
Social War (cf. §§ 2 and 16), and has some resemblances of content to the Poroi: §§ 21, 30, 42, 52, 
138. But they are not sufficiently close to prove borrowing, and if one writer borrowed from the 
other, it is not clear which borrowed from which. 

The Porat has the following indications of date: 


(1) it alludes to how Athens helped the Arcadians in the sixties (i, 7; Hegesileos was 
general at Mantinea ®*) ; 

(il) it meets the objection that the Athenians have paid so much in taxes év 7 viv trokéuaw 
that they cannot provide capital for enterprise in the mines, and it refers to the peace as alread 
made (iv, 40); the peace may be either that made with the allies in 9356/5 or that made with 
Philip IT on 19th Elaphebolion 347/6; 

(ii) it mentions contemporary ‘disturbance’ among the Greeks, and suggests that 
Athens should act as mediator between states or within states (v, 8); 

__ _ (iv) it suggests that Athens should work for the autonomy of the Delphic sanctuary, not 
joining in the war but sending out embassies (v, 9): the wording implies a date when the 
Athenian alliance with Phocis was either still in force or had been so very recently; 

(Vv) it suggests that the Athenians might lead a general Greek alliance against any who 
should try to seize the Delphic sanctuary, * the Phocians having left it’ (v, 9); this could be 
said cither if the Phocians had already left the sanctuary or if the writer merely considered the 
possibility that they might do so in future. 


These indications are compatible with a date either soon after the peace of 356/5 or soon after 
the peace of Philocrates. Perhaps the wording of v, 12, is in favour of the latter rather than the 
former: * One will see that our revenues have increased, since a state of peace has arisen at sea’ 
(yvecetat . . . émei Sé elptyvn Kata SéAcTToy yeyévnTa, nUEnpévas Te Ta&s tTpogobous . . .). 
Eipryvn, as distinct from 1 elptvn, probably means ‘a state of peace’, rather than ‘ the peace *, 
that is, than a specific peace-treaty.2* The state of peace at sea must have been existent long enough 
for the Athenians already to notice some increase in their revenues. This seems to suit the situation 
of 347/6 better than that of 355. This indication may be considered inconclusive, and the possibility 
that the Porat belongs to 355 cannot be excluded. 

Nevertheless, the argument from the Poroi and On the Peace is weak. The evidence that Eubulus 
carried the recall of Xenophon is the statement of Istrus,?* not a very reliable authority, that Eubulus 
was responsible both for the exile and for the recall of Xenophon. Xenophon was exiled in 400 
or possibly in gor; *° it is not likely that Eubulus was active so early, Possibly the statement refers 
to another Xenophon, namely the one who wrote lives of Epameinondas and Pelopidas.*" Yet even 
if the statement refers to the more famous Xenophon and is true in its second half, this fails to 
establish any close connexion between Xenophon and Eubulus. For, if Xenophon was a con- 
troversial figure at the time of his banishment, hee was probably no longer so at the time of his recall, 
which was many years later. For his recall is likely to have taken place after the Athenians sent help 
to the Spartans in 370, since the original complaint against him had been Laconism.22. When the 
Athenians themselves Laconised, his recall was a matter of common justice: so whoever roposed 
the recall of Xenophon did not thereby commit himself strictly to any policies which Xenophon 
might represent. 

Again, any attempt to associate Timotheus with the policies of the speech On the Peace would be 
most unhappy, for in the campaigns of 366-363 Timotheus proved to be the most successful exponent 


——— 








* diptens Gens = “in the state of peace’, not ‘under the state of peace as existent; so the Social War need n 
peace-terms "; the distinction between diptwny and 4 alptwy was prevented een Weaun referring to it as existent since eee have 
drawn by Professor F. Wist (Philipp I, 1938, pp. 69-71) in 3? Diog. Laert. ii, 54. 3 
discussing [Dem.] vii, 18 and Didym. vii, 9. It might be +8 See note 26, ** ap. Diog. Laert. ii, 5 
objected that, from the Athenian point of view, the state of 3 Xen, Anab. vii, 7, 57. at Diog. Laert. ii 59. x 
peace had been interrupted since 362 by the Social War, so * The reason for banishment: Diog. Parr in, oto Xeno- 
See ee eee ie culd refers {2.2 condition existing phon sent his sons to Athens, when Athens sent help to the 
only since 356/35, But the war with Philip, in progress when 5 : ib. ii, 53. This was in 370: Xen, Hell. vi, 5, 19 (or 
Demosthenes spoke, did not prevent him from referring to the 369: ib. vii, t, 15). The recall will have been later, 
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of Athenian imperialism since Thrasybulus.** The supposition, based on the laudatory remarks 
of Isocrates,?* that Timotheus was kinder to the allies than other generals were, should not be enter- 
tained. For when Timotheus approached a Greek city which had not paid tribute to Athens, he 
used to send envoys ahead to present his compliments; ** and this was the normal practice of 
Athenian generals.** | | | 

Above all, neither of the two pamphlets is by a practical politician, and although admittedly 
Xenophon is more realistic in his proposals than Isocrates, both stand outside the increasingly 
exclusive circle of of ToArtevopeEvot. | 

The only real argument in favour of supposing that Eubulus stood for a poy of peace is that 
drawn from his measures concerning the theoric fund, which were something of a hindrance to war.*? 
Vet it would be erroneous to take this consequence as characteristic of his policy in general; for the 
general impression which his policy makes is not markedly pacific. He should probably bear much 
of the responsibility for Athenian intervention in Euboea in 349- At least Meidias, who was a friend 
of Eubulus,*? seems to have promoted the intervention.** Demosthenes, who wanted the Athenians 
to devote their main attention to the Olynthian War,*® should perhaps be believed in his statement, 
made three years later, that he opposed the intervention in Euboea.“* Cephisodotus, who attacked 
Chares for his activities in aid of Olynthus, seems to have been in favour of the intervention in 
Euboea.*? So apparently the policy of Eubulus in 349 was not to refrain from all intervention but 
to direct Athenian energy to Euboea rather than to Chalcidice. And who shall say that he was 
wrong? For Euboea was of more direct concern to Athens than Olynthus was. 

Again, it should not be forgotten that Demosthenes was not the ony Athenian politician to 
advocate firm resistance to Philip II in the years 346-40; Demosthenes had occasion to remind 
an Athenian jury that others, Fnchudlisse Eubulus, carried decrees for opposing the increase in Mace- 
donian power.*? Very little is known about the policy of the opponents of Demosthenes in the years 

46-39; the only reliable source of information is his speeches. He names one of these opponents ; 
it is not Eubulus but Aristomedes.*4 In general, the main charge which Demosthenes makes in these 
years is that the Athenians are slow to act; ** this hardly indicates the nature of his opponents’ 
policy. The charge was, indeed, a stock-topic of political oratory, for it had been used by Meidias.™ 
On one point the policy of the opponents is known with some precision. When Philip IT demanded 
the recall of Diopeithes from the Chersonese, Demosthenes spoke for continuing Diopeithes in his 
command, but his opponents, who perhaps included Eubulus, proposed to recall Diopeithes 
and send out another general.*? Perhaps they felt that it would be difficult to justify some of 
the actions of Diopeithes, and that therefore Athens would have a stronger case against Philip 
II if she recalled Diopeithes. Since they wanted to send a replacement, they were willing to 
resist Philip II at some stage. If the proposal to replace Diopeithes is typical of their policy in 
these years, they disagreed with Demosthenes as to the occasions when Athens could best resist 
Philip II, but not necessarily on the need to resist him. 

Thus in 349 and perhaps in 341 Eubulus disagreed with Demosthenes on the course which 
Athenian intervention should follow; but there is no good reason to attribute to him a policy of 
non-intervention on either occasion. Unlike Isocrates, he did not stand for pacifism on any and 
every occasion; as an active statesman he judged each problem as it arose and advised what he 
thought to be in the interests of Athens. | 

t is equally groundless to suppose that Aristophon invariably advocated war. In 371 his son 
Demostratus served on the embassy sent to Sparta to make peace.“ Apart from his hostility to 
Eubulus, which is inconclusive, the only reason for supposing that he stood for war in 356/5 is his 
prosecution of the three generals; but can be adequately explained without that supposition. 
For there was a need to find scapegoats for the disasters of the war, and there may have been com- 
petition between rival groups for leadership in the Social War.” 

Thus the grounds for supposing that in 356/5 Aristophon and Eubulus stood respectively for 
fighting the allies and for making peace with them are valueless, and while the tenet cannot be con- 
clusively disproved, the burden of proof should surely rest with those who hold it. In particular, it 
would be bold to suppose, in the absence of evidence, that Aristophon opposed the final vote of peace ; 
for a man of even moderate political wisdom and experience might realise that in face of Persian 


threats Athens had no choice. 





23 He captured Samos, Seatus, Crithote, and Potidaea 
(Isoc. xv, 1 T—19). 

a Fig. xv, 121-2. 

a Dem. vill, 24—5. | 

27 In 999 a decree—not a law—was required to transfer 
revenues to the military fund (Philoch. FGH IIB 328 F 456A). 

** Dem. xxi, 205-7. 

a fh. tro, 200, “ Dem. i, il, inl. 

41 y, 5; the statement displays wisdom after the event, but 
there are no posaxe grounds for doubting its truth. 

42 Arist, Ahet. ii, 10, 141ta 6-11, The remark about an 
expedition to Euboca is commonly referred to the expedition 
of 957. This is a conjecture made by Sauppe (Orat. At. H, 


a3 [soc., xv, 124. 





p. 220). The expedition of 349 1s equally probable; perhaps, 
since Aristotle quotes the two remarks tomether, they were both 
made in the same period, that is, in 9349/8. 
re Taye XVI, 70; 75. 
‘Eg. vi, t-53 Vil, 21-33 0, 43 x, 1 
Dem. xxi, 205. : : 
: "ash Hell. vi, 4, 2. 
tis worth noting that, apart from the supposed share of 
Eubulus in recalling Acnophon and in Sakina ater with the 
allies, his first recorded political activity is in 4355/4 (Dem. xx, 
1397); but the statement of Dem. iui, 26, as interpreted above, 
implies political activity sometime between 362 and 949. 


au x. yo. 


4? Dem. viii, 28. 
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The second topic on which Aristophon and Eubulus are held to have ores one another in 
these years concerns finance. Because of the campaigns of the Social War the Athenians ran short 
of money,®* and so they took measures to use what have been called Kldgliche Auskiinfte.’ Three 
such measures are known, and they probably all belong to the year 9356/5. Androtion carried a 
decree giving him powers to exact arrears of eisphora.** Although Demosthenes does not explicitly 
date the commission, the general tenour of his account of it in Speeches xxii and xxiv strongly 
suggests 356/5.°3 Leptines carried a law annulling grants of exemption from fiscal burdens, except 
the grants to the descendants of Harmodius and Aristogeiton.*4 Anstophon passed a decree towards 
recovering sums of money which beknerd to the state but were withheld; a commission of inquiry 
was appointed to receive information about such moneys.*® | ee 1 

It happens that three speeches composed by Demosthenes for public trials (xx, xx, and xxiv) 
deal partly with the consequences of these measures. Schafer °* put forward the theory that the 
three measures were sponsored by the party of ered aig and opposed by that of Eubulus and that 
Demosthenes, attaching himself to the party of Eubulus, used the occasion of the speeches to attack 
the measures. The attitude of Demosthenes is here of less interest; for the main part of the theory, 
Schafer stated more clearly the reasons in its favour and acknowledged more frankly at least one of 
the objections than his successors have done. ie. . 

e put forward three reasons for his theory. First, he drew attention to the similarity in policy 
between the three measures: they all try to meet the financial difficulties by gaining the utmost 
from existing sources of revenue.5*? The second reason depended on the alleged attitude of Demos- 
thenes to Timotheus. The speech against Androtion, without naming ‘limotheus, praises his 
father, Conon,** and speaks with approval of the expedition to Euboea in 357, which was largely 
due to Timotheus; ® the speech against Leptines praises Conon ® and speaks with approval of 
Iphicrates and Timotheus.** Schafer believed that the trial of Timotheus, [phicrates, and Menes- 
theus took place later than the speeches a Androtion and Leptines, but could already be 
foreseen when these were spoken ; sarah 3 y; he held that in them Demosthenes tried to influence 
public opinion in favour of Timotheus. Thus Demosthenes would set himself against the party of 
Aristophon, who prosecuted Timotheus. Now the one speech is primarily an attack on the law of 
Leptines, and in the other, although the technical point on which Androtion was prosecuted was 
something else, much is said against his activities in collecting arrears. Thus Demosthenes, opposing 
Aristophon, would also oppose two of the measures for Aldgliche Auskiinfte.* The third reason 
concerned the prosecution of Androtion. ‘The legal argument was that he had proposed a decree 
honouring the Council of Five Hundred, though because of the immediate circumstances such a 

roposal was allegedly illegal. When he made the proposal in the Assembly, Meidias, who was a 
riend of Eubulus,®4 spoke against it.6* So it might be supposed that, when Demosthenes composed 
the speech against Androtion, he acted in support of the party of Eubulus.** . 

he third reason is the least conclusive. Neither Meidias nor any certain friend of Eubulus is 
known to have taken part in the prosecution of Androtion; the technical plea was a mere pretext 
and, as Demosthenes wrote,*? the prosecutors, Euctemon and Diodorus, acted mainly in pursuit 
of private quarrels, So there is no adequate reason for associating the party of Eubulus with the 
prosecution of Androtion. Indeed, the Ag ee prosecution of Timocrates followed up the 
decree of Aristophon. Schafer * noticed that this 1s rather odd on the supposition that the prose- 
cutors were opponents of Aristophon. 

The second argument is also weak. As has been shown,® the trial of Timotheus, Iphicrates, 
and Menestheus took place before the end of the Social War, and therefore before the speeches 
against Androtion and Leptines. Therefore their comparative silence 7 about Timotheus may 
reflect a prudent reluctance to antagonise public feeling; Conon, on the other hand, was a figure of 
the past and an honoured protagonist of Athenian freedom and power. Even if an attempt to 
salvage the memory of Timotheus is read into the speeches, it will remain uncertain whether the 
party of Eubulus ayoppatlees with this; for the fact that Aristophon prosecuted Timotheus need 
not imply that Eubulus supported him. And even if this assumption is granted, it still remains 
uncertain whether Eubulus opposed the policy of Aldgliche Auskiinfle—for the attack on that policy 
and the remarks about Conon and Timotheus are distinct topics, although both happen to occur in 
the speeches. | 

By far the strongest argument for Schafer’s theory is the first, that from the similarity between 





*« Cf. Dem, xx, 115; i, 28, ” Dem. xxii, 72. Jb. 14: 72. 
M Schafer, op. at. 1°, p. 179. Id. vili, J4—5. fd. xx, 68-74, 
“2 Dem. xxii, 44-9. 2 fb, 84-5 


8 Whether the sumilar activities of Satyrus (Dem. xx, 63) © Op. cat. 1%, pp. 962-3: 415-16. 
belong to the same year, as supposed by Glotz (Hint, Greeque “ Dem. xxi, 205-7. 


IL, p. 207), i quite uncertain. : Id. xxii, 10, 
6 Dem. xx, 127: for the date cf. w. 144 and second Argu- Schafer, op. cif, I?, p. 962. 
ment to the speech 4. | *? xxii, 1-3; xxiv, 6-8. 
68 Dem. xxiv. 11; the dating depends on the similarity of Op. cit. T!, pp. 415-16. 
a | PP. 4 


this to the other two mcasures, ove, Pit 
s¢ Op. cit. I*, pp. 179-G0; 361. ** For, pace Schater, they are comparatively silent about 
St Op. at. FP, pp. 179-B0. Timotheus, as opposed to Conon; see last paragraph but one. 
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the three measures to a single pats as originator of the policy.7! This argument begs an important 
of kla i 


question: whether the policy 


gliche Auskiinfte was 


he programme of a single party or a national 


necessity acknowledged by all parties. Any answer to this will influence the treatment of the general 


question, whether it is on policy that Athenian parties differ. 
answered by considering some of the relevant personalities. Those who accept 


The more specific question is to be 
chafer’s theory 


suppose that, since Androtion followed this policy in collecting arrears, he belonged to the party 


of Aristophon; is this correct ? 


Several friends of Androtion can be identified. 
it included Philippus, Antigenes, 
men were expected to plead for Androtion at his trial in the next year.” 


which had considerable influence ; 


In the Council of 356/5 he belonged to a group 
and the secretary, and these 
Nothing more is known of 


them. A better known friend of Androtion ts Timocrates, who was about the same age as he.”* 


They co-operated when they 
assisted Androtion on 


when Diodorus and Euctemon ES Sepak to prosec 


the state, Timocrates carried in 


repaired the sacred vessels carried in processions.** 
the commission for collecting arrears of eisphora.’® In the summer of 353, 
ute Androtion for withholding some moneys Irom 
friend’s favour a law alleviating the condition of public debtors."* 


‘Timocrates, 


The friendship continued into the next generation; in 347/6 An rotion carried a decree honouring 


the three sons of Leucon of the Bos 
euctus, the son of Timocrates, adde 


rus: by an oversight he named only two of them, and Poly- 
an amendment namin: 


the third.77. Demosthenes, who wrote 


Speeches xxii and xxiv for those prosecuting Androtion and Timocrates, had a standing feud with the 
latter. When Demosthenes prosecuted his guardian Aphobus, Timocrates took part in an intrigue 


to save Aphobus from restoring any property; 


Meidias for assault, Timocrates and Polyeuctus w 


78 an 


ere expected to plead for Meidias.” 


rosecute 


when Demosthenes prepared to 
wo other 


friends of Androtion may be mentioned. In 354 or 353 he went with Glaucetes and Melanopus on 


an emb : 
came of a family which was already 


tion, and this was not a common distinction in the fourth century." M 
Laches, distinguished himself as a general and a statesman in the Archidamian 


to Mausolus.£° About the former nothing more of interest can be stated. 
rominent in politics in the Peloponnesian War; so did Andro- 


Melanopus 


Melanopus’s grandfather, 
far: = he was one 


of the Athenian commanders at the Battle of Mantinea, where he fell.*° “The friendship between 


Androtion and Melanopus may have been lasting ; 


in his Athis, written later,*4 Androtion mentioned 


the death of Laches,** a remark which seems out of proportion to this part of the work, since appar- 


ently the Peloponnesian War occu 


ied only one book. 


It appears that Androtion, so far from being a political hanger-on of Aristophon, belonged toa 


far-reaching and lasting group; 

rted Aristophon or acted independently. 

‘ubulus deserve note. When the law of Le 
Leodamas, Aristophon, Cephisodotus and 


but it remains an open question whether in 355/4 this group sup- 

Some members of the parties of Aristophon and 
tines was tried, four men were chosen to speak for it: 
cinias.** 


Demosthenes names them in this order, and 


++ mav well be the official order, for there was doubtless an official list showing the succession of their 
speeches. Demosthenes also says that each of them has a personal enemy: tot! 6 éxdote Tis aUTOy, 


cos Eotxev, Expos, THO piv Aid@avTos, TH 5° EuBovAos, ti 8 lows GAAS Tis.?? 
ses that of Aristo 


does not say 


that the party of Eubulus oppo 
that some men, includin; 


Here Demosthenes 
hon on matters of policy; he says 


Eubulus, are individually enemies of some others, including Aristophon ; 


but doubtless there was friendship, on the one hand, between Diophantus and Eubulus, and on the 
other, between Leodamas, Aristophon, Cephisodotus, Deinias, and presumably Leptines. If the 
supporters of the law are named in their official order, their enemies may well be in the corre- 


sponding order, 


and Diophantus will be the personal enemy of Leodamas ; 


firmation from the following facts. 


Ifso, Eubulus will be the personal enemy of Aristophon, as is known independently, 


the latter point may derive some con- 


In the sixties Diophantus ai des Callistratus; in 368/7 he carried a decree honouring the 


Mytilenaeans, after Callistratus 


ad proposed a similar decree in the previous year;"* ing 


7 he 


carried a decree honouring the Lacedaemonian Coroebus,” which agrees with Callistratus’s policy 





71 Schiifer gave more weight to it; some later writers (¢.g. 
W. Jiiger, Demosthenes, pp. 55-9) mention it alone of the 
grounds for the theory. 

7? Dem. xxii, 98. oF 

"8 Polyeuctus, the son of Timocrates, was active im politics 
by 346 (/G II, 212, 1. 65 = Tod 167); so Timocrates will have 
been born before 400, 

74 Dem. xxiv, 176; cf. JG 11*, 216 and 217. These decrees 
do not, pace Kohler and Kirchner, imply a date about 4977/5; 
2 os not before 3958/7 appears from Dem. xxi, 72 and xxv, 
180, 
™ Dem. xxiv, 162; 166; 169; 172-5. 

*€ Dem, xxiv, 11-16; 39-46. 

77 JG IL?, 212 = Tod 167. ™! Dem, xxx. 

™ Dem. xxi, 199. ** Dem, xxiv, 12. 

*! The Peloponnesian War seems to have impoverished many 
families who were previously influential; ¢f. Lys. xix, 45-9; 
52; Isoc. vili, 126; xv, 161; Aesch. u, 147. 





*t He commanded in Sicily in 427/6 (Thue. i, 86; 90; 109; 
115), fought at Delrum in 424 (Plat. Lach. rhb; at 291), 
pro the truce with Sparta in 423 (Thuc. iv, 1 ), swore 
to the peace and alliance with Sparta in 421 (Thuc. v, 19; 24) 
and his share in making the peace aro the jealousy of 
Alcibiades (Thue. v, 43, 2). , 

 ‘Thuc. v, 61,15; 74. 3+ 

"4 The statement of Plutarch (Mor, 605¢ = de exil. 14 = F. 
Gr. Hist. IIL B 374 14) need not be doubted: he says that 
Androtion wrote his Atthis in exile at Megara. The doubt 
expressed by Schafer (op. cit. I*, p. 390) should be dispelled by 
the discovery of parts of Didymus's commentary on Demos- 


thenes. 
OF, Gr. Hist. ITT B ga4 F qt. 
Dem, xx, 146. va lk 
a? fb. 147. 
8 1G 1i?, 197 = Tod 191. 
® JG 1I®, 106 = Tod 145. 
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of keeping on good terms with Sparta at this time. Leodamas, however, opposed Callistratus. He 
attacked the decree honouring Chabrias after the Battle of Naxus,®° and Chabrias and Callistratus 
appear as friends in 373." In 366/5 Leodamas attacked Callistratus and Chabrias because of the 
loss of Oropus."* Sometime he went on an embassy to seck Theban friendship.* This may have 
been the embassy immediately preceding the making of peace with Sparta in 371,°* and it may have 
been intended as an alternative to Callistratus’s policy of reaching an eae with Sparta. 
Thus there was long-standing opposition between Diophantus and Leodamas. ne attitude of 
Melanopus is also of interest. He was an enemy of Callistratus, who often prosecuted him on 
financial charges ** but sometime he said that, although Callistratus was his enemy, the interest of 
the state should prevail. This remark belongs to a context where Melanopus supported a policy 
advocated by Callistratus; it may have been the policy of making peace with Sparta in 371, for 
Melanopus served on the embassy then.** (‘The varying attitudes of Diophantus, Leodamas, and 
Melanopus to Callistratus are interesting; did some elements in the alliances which are being traced 
at the end of the Social War exist long before?) : 

Two facts about the personal relations of politicians at the end of the Social War indicate that 
the party of Androtion was not subordinate to Aristophon. First Melanopus was related by marriage 
to inp antus; " that is, there was a personal tie between the parties of Androtion and of Eubulus. 
Secondly, one of the men from whom Androtion exacted arrears of taxes was Leptines,™ the friend 
of Aristophon !°°—surely no way to preserve friendship. Neither of these facts alone would be at all 
conclusive; together they have some cumulative force, especially as there is no reason to suppose that 
Androtion was a supporter of Aristophon, for the argument from their financial policy begs the 
question. 

It is possible that this policy should also be attributed to Eubulus. Sometime before 343 he 

rosecuted Cephisophon and Moerocles for embezzling public money; 1!" sometime before 3947/6 
he prepared to prosecute Anstophon for withholding some money due to Athena, but Aristophon 
forestalled the prosecution by repaying the money.) Schafer }* suggested that these trials took 
place about the end of the Social War, because they suit a man rising to power. It may be further 
suggested that they are part of the policy of Aldgliche Auskiinfte. 

It has here been maintained that, at the end of the Social War, Athens had not two political 
parties but at least three. It has been shown that there is no good reason to regard Androtion as a 
supporter of Anistophon, that indeed the evidence, so far as it goes, suggests that the party of Androtion 
was independent. It follows that the policy of kldgliche Auskiinfle was common to at least two of the 
parties; Eubulus may also have promoted it. It was also shown to be doubtful whether parties 
diverged on the question of peace or war in 3956/5. 

It has thus been established that Athens may have independent parties (Aristophon and 
Androtion), whose members injure one another (for Androtion exacted arrears from Leptines), 
although the Paden promote the same policy (Aldgliche Auskiinfte). Perhaps this result has some 
general significance. Many modern writers have assumed that Athenian parties constantly 
differed on very general questions of principle, and the supposed parties have sometimes been given 
such names as * conservative’, ‘ moderate’, ‘ radical’, * oligarchic’. There is no reason to doubt 
that parties sometimes disagreed on immediate issues of policy; but it has been shown that sometimes 
they agreed on such matters. Therefore it was not taken for granted that politicians of different 
parties would disagree on immediate problems; different political groups did not lose their reason for 
existence if they failed to propose different ways of handling a specific situation which confronted 
the Athenians. A fortiori it was not taken for granted that political groups would disagree on very 
general questions. | 

In some modern states one may sometimes see election-posters which state the name of the 
candidate and that of his political party. Such party-names are often such as to indicate 
very general differences of opinion between the parties. Do those who use very general designa- 
tions for the parties they discover in ancient Athens suppose that elections there were similar 
and that politicians professed allegiance to parties defiant Sythe general principles they allegedly 
acknowledged, so that (for example) a man seeking election as general might describe himself as 
* the extreme democratic candidate in the tribe Aeantis’? If they do not mean this, they ought to 
say more clearly what they do mean. | 

If, however, they believe in such a similarity between conditions in Athens and those in modern 
states, perhaps they will claim that the appearance of such words as ‘ oligarchic ’, * well-to-do ’, 
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ae oe EAD. situation, and Plutarch’s generalisation may merely indicate 


™ Xen. Hell. vi, 2, 99. his ignorance of the circumstan 
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the remark; but its anecdotal character requires a specific “8 Op. cit. I, pp. 179-80. 
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‘reputable ’, “ demotic’ in ancient literature shows that these words were used in practical politics. 
This is not the place to inquire into the sources and reliability of some tendentious chapters of the Aris- 
totelian Constitution oj Athens but at least the writer’s treatment of very general party-designations 
does not suffice to show that such words were used in practical politics and not superimposed on 
practical politics in the studies of the rhetorician and the historian. 

Moreover, itis far from clear that the word ‘ oligarch ° was used in real politics of real politicians. 
The language of Demosthenes '°* suggests that no one who sought advancement in Athenian polities 
would dare to call himself an siparok: The word was used of some amusing eccentrics who took 
no part in public life." Such peop were often young men, who gave themselves bold names and 
worked off their high spirits by brawling; sometimes they wore Spartan cloaks, and it was said that 
they would give false evidence in court to defend one another.1“* From the career of Andocides it 
appears that Athens had oligarchs of this type before 415. Clearly such people, with their exhi- 
bitionism '’ and their after-dinner speeches,'"* were harmless, because they had no influence and did 
not belong to the circle of practical politicians. 

Perhaps those who use very general designations for the supposed parties in ancient Athens 
have been misled by an analogy, drawn perhaps unconsciously, with conditions in modern states, 
where it is taken for granted that parties differ on matters of principle and policy. But the pre- 
suppositions of politics differ in different states to-day. So the effect oft the analogy may be illustrated 
from some remarks of Beloch which suggest conditions possible in a system of many parties, where 
vernments are normally coalitions, but not possible in two-party systems, such as those of Great 
ritain and the United States. Beloch wrote that, after the loss of Oropus, Callistratus and Chabrias 
were attacked by der dusserste Fliigel der Gemdssigten among others; 1% and that, after the attack of 
Aeschines on the decree of Ctesiphon in 330 had failed, the Government of Athens was a ‘ compromise- 
government’ representing four parties: macedonian-conservative, macedonian-radical, anti- 
macedonian-conservative and antimacedonian-radical,""° 

Such are the effects of the attempt to impose modern schemata on ancient politics. It has 
appeared in part what motives influenced Athenian politicians. The quarrel between Demosthenes 
and Timocrates manifested itself sometimes in private affairs but sometimes in political trials. When 
Demosthenes says that each of those defending the law of Leptines has an enemy, ty@pdés must be 
understood, as often, as meaning a personal enemy. Euctemon and Diodorus prosecuted Androtion 
and Timocrates on political charges but because of a private feud: Diodorus, according to his own 
account, had been slanderously charged with parricide by Androtion; the datter had accused 
Euctemon of withholding arrears of etsphera and thereby had him deposed from a minor office. 
Athenian public life was the scene of personal and family-feuds; party-alignments depended some- 
times on men, not measures. Demosthenes, in describing the political career in general, says 
nothing about programmes but much about prestige." Above all, while politicians doubtless 
disagreed sometimes on immediate problems, it is quite unnecessary to suppose constant differences of 
gencral principle. 
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104 oy, rar, * The fragment in which Andocides talks about vegetables 
188 Theophr. Char. 26. (ff. 4 Blass) may come from the speech To his Comrades, 

16 Dem. liv, 14-47. if Athische Politik, p. 15.4. 

i Same were proud of their broken ears | Plat. Garg. 515¢). 0 Op. cit. pp. 249-50. it xix, 99-100. 
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PLATO AS DRAMATIST 
Eprrors and translators have long recognised the dramatic element in Plato’s work, It might 
seem superfluous to take up this subject in detail; but the detail in some aspects does not, in fact, 
appear to have been closely studied or recorded. : ae: 
The desire to honour the personality and to perpetuate the method of Socrates is an obvious 
motive for Plato’s choice of the dialogue form as medium for his own published expositions of 
philosophic thought. Such thought takes naturally, for him, the form of Socratic inquiry and 
response. But much more than this, in interest, inspiration, and technique, goes to the making of 
the Platonic dialogue. It is this background and this execution that are now to be considered. 

We have the familiar tradition, recorded by Diogenes Laertius (III. 6) as received from 
Dicaearchus, that Plato wrote dithyrambs, lyrics, and tragedies, and was about to compete with a 
tragedy in the theatre of Dionysus when, still at an early age, he ‘ heard ’ Socrates, burnt his poems, 
aad took up philosophy. Diogenes illustrates at length his affinity in thought with Epicharmus, 
and mentions the general belief (SoxeT) that Plato was the first to bring the mimes of Sophron to 
Athens, and based upon them his method of characterisation. We can no more rely upon all this 
as authentic than upon the rest of the gossip retailed by the chronicler, though Aristotle's association 
of the mimes of Sophron with Zaxpatixoi Aéyor (Poet. 1447b 11) may suggest an early source for 
this part of the tradition. But indeed Plato's interest in drama and his knowledge of its technique 
do not need the support of precarious hearsay. bess ehh a 

Internal evidence in the way of allusion and imagery points to the place held in his thoughts 
by the literature and the practice of the stage. 

Plato’s quotations from the dramatic poets are by no means so frequent as those from Homer 
(which derive of course, from a long-standing tradition), and only about as many as those from 
other epic or from lyric sources. But they are made with effective point. Explicit or identifiable 
quotations are from Aeschylus 8, Sophocles 1, Euripides 7, Aristophanes 2, Eupolis 1. There are, 
besides, his many casual citations, or again conversational * tags *, usually burlesque in tone, mostly 
epic in origin but some of them clearly or apparently from dramatic sources. Among these we can 
definitely trace from Aeschylus 1, Sophocles 4, Euripides 5.1 | 

Apart from all special and overt references or quotations, there are found a number of illus- 
trative or figurative uses of instances and words from dramatic sources, which eve an underlying 
and prevailing interest. ‘These similes and metaphors from drama occur in dialogues of all periods. 
Some of the metaphors appear as single words, others in compound phrases which emphasise the 
association of thought. | 

These instances may be arranged in some order, beginning with explicit similes from the field 
of drama and passing to metaphorical usages traceable to the same source. 


Simules. 

Charm, 162d. tyol sbofev dpylotiivat - - aotrep tmoinths Umoxpitih KoKds SiamifevTi Ta 
EquTOU Troijpoara. 

Euthyd. 276b. Gatrép tno SibaaKaAou yonds arroonprvavtos. 

Crat. 425d. otrep ol tpayadorronol - - eri Tag pryavas KaToperyoucl GeouUs aipovTes. 

Rep. 580b, tyoxrye Gotep yopovs xpives. | 

Polit. 2b0c. Gp’ év tH Kprtina (sc. Betéov) xaberrep tive Bearrhy ; 

Polit. 3036: TOUTO PEV GTeEyvas tly comrep Spapa - - - kaberep Eporhn vv Sy (2qg1a—b) 
Kevtaupixoy OpGoGat nal Zotupixov tive Giacov - - ExeopicGn. 

Phaedo 115a (virtually a simile). viv eye xoAci, pain Gv avijp tperyixds, t elucopévn. 

Prot. 327d is apparently an illustration from a specific drama. domep ol év Excives TO 
Xop@ pioavGpwimo. (Adam suggests a play “Ayprot.) 


Metaphors. 


In several passages a metaphor suggests the parallel between the assembled company and 
the audience or the chorus at a theatre. This not only illustrates the tendency to use such 
terms, but emphasises further that to Plato the dialogue is itself a drama. 


Symp. 194a-b is the most striking instance. apydértew PowAe pe, & Tedkpates, - - - Iver 
GopuPnic Sia To oleofai To ftatpov mpocSoxiav peydAny Eyei ts ev Epotwtos uot - - - [Bday 
Thy ot avipeiav - - GvaBaivovtos éri tov OxpiBavTa pera Téov throxpitédy, Karl BAewayTos 
alas TolouTés GeaTpw LEAAOvToS EmBcl€eofon . . . . ob St Trou pe ob Too Gedtpou peotay fyyel, 
KTA. 





* See my article in CQ, April 1951. 
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Prot. 315b. f\oav 5é Kai tives Tv Emywpiav gy TH yopS. Description follows of the 
evolution of Protagoray attendant band. 

Critias 108b. tmpoAtya oo - - Thy Tol beétpou Bidvoiny, én Gaupaotés Oo mTpoTepos 
nvSoxipnxey év are trons. - - - d, THde TH Gecktpw SdEouev wTA. (Here it has been implied 
that only four persons are present, as in the Timaeus.) 


More subtly metaphorical uses may be listed under the dramatic word employed. 


opos. Used figuratively of any group. 
Kuthyd. 279C. Thv 6 copiay Tro yopou Téfoper ; 
Rep. 4goc, oUK Gv -- paipev alti yopov KoKdv dxodousijoat... tov GAAov Tijs @lAo- 
copou pucecs yopov Ti Sel - - TerrTe1w ; 
Rep. 560c. UBpiv - - pera troAAod yopod Katdayoua éotepaveopévas. 
Phacar. 230C, WitnXel - - TO Tov TeTTi yoy yopo. 
Phaedr, 247a. doves yap tw Sciou yopoU iotatal. 
Phaedr, 250b, ot evicipovi yopa. 
Theaet, 1735. tots tol tpetépou yopod. 
ef. 173d. ovry eis Ev TH TOMSe yopevovTes. 
Pott. 2gtc. KatiSev Tov Tepi Ta TS ToAcov Wedypata yopdv. 
Spaya. Of any performance, task, business. — | 
Symp. 220d. To Zatupikov cov Spaya tolto Kal TelAnvixov wataGnaov tyéveto. 
Rep. 451C, peta avipeiov SpGua - - 16 yuvaikeiov au tepaiverv, (Adam sces reference to 
Sophron’s mimes.) 
Theaet, 1508, EActtov tol gut Spaperros. 
T heaet. Bob. Kerr’ “Avroiov 7o Spay Spav. 
tlaayo. To ‘stage’, 
Ap. 35b. Tol Te éAcewe tata Spdpere elodryovtos. 
Crat. 409d. fw elodyoo pnyovty Srl tévre. 
tpayixos. Theatrical, so high-flown, etc. 
Men. 76e. tporyiKi) yap totiv - - 4 doréxpiois. 
Rep, 413b. Tperyimdss - - kivGuvewioo Adyetv. 
Rep. 545¢. pehpev olrrag - - tparyikdds - - rynAoyouptvas Aéyelv. 
akeun. Costume, so disguise. 
Rep. 577b. -yupvos - - Tis Tperyixiis oxeuiis. 
Crito 53d. oxeuty Té Tivo trepiBEpevos Kal TO oyfjpa TO coUTOU peTAAAGEas. 
oxtjpa. Appearance (as in last example), so posture, role. 
Gerg. 511e. TWepitrecrel év petpico OYTPATH. 
Rep. 576a. wavTa oytpora ToApaivtes troiriv dos olxeior. 
Polit. 267¢. cyto Baotlkicdv. 
Laws 859a. tv tatpds te Kal pntpos oytuao piAotyTev. 
6yKkos. Aid to bulk, so pomp, impressiveness. 
Kep. 37396. Syxou éutrAnotea Kal An fous. 
dheaet. 155b. pnbév tot uot OyKou aopaipesevtos - - - c, pnBév - - doroAAve Too OyKou. 
Polit. 27 ~? Soupaotov GyKov dpdpevor Tol puiov. 
Cf. Men. goa, oS Syxcotys te wal Errary Gris. 
e€obos. Finale, so outcome. 
Prot. 361a. % &pti Eodos Tay Adyar. 


Two passages are of special interest: 


Phil. 50b, a single instance of a metaphor which has become traditional. nye - - 6 
ASyos - - un) (év) Tols Spapaci povov GAAG kai TH TOU Biov Eupréon tpaywBSia Kal Keopcobiar 
Auras hSovais Gua Kepdvevedcn, | 

Theaet. 193c, a metaphor which clearly implies reference to an actual incident in an 
identifiable play. étav .. . mpoSvpnbe - - Bibi tice Tpecapyooa els To Eautijs iyvos, ive 
yevntot dvayvepions, (Cf. Aesch. Cho. 203-10, Eur. El. 532-3.) 


Special evidence of acquaintance with contemporary drama, and of attitudes toward it, is 
found in those passages of the Republic which discuss critically the dramatic poets and their work 
and prescribe for the ideal city restrictive action, Plato’s longest actual quotation from tra edy 
is in fact made in criticism of the sentiment expressed—Rep. 383c, nine lines believed to be Fors 
Aeschylus’ “Otrhcov xpicis. In 3952 ff. and Goge ff. it is the situations presented, and the stagecraft 
used, that come under examination and censure. Dramatic poetry ts to be excluded because it 
involves pipnots, too often of unworthy or trivial models. The numerous identifiable parallels, 
in extant or known plays, to the types of excess here condemned make it clear that Plato is writing 
of what he knows by actual observation. 


% 
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The first impersonations censured are those of women—in moods of pride, vanity, or excessive 
grief, in situations of sickness, childbirth, passion. Here are allusions perhaps to Aeschylus’ Niobe, 
pretty certainly to heroines of Euripides, traceable in part through the similar strictures spoken by 
Aeschylus in the Frogs 1043-4 and 1080, where Phaedra in the Hippolylus, Sthenoboea in the 
Bellerophon and Sthenoboea, and Auge in the play of that name are cited by the Scholiast. Next, 
the dramatists are condemned for representations of men of evil character, of slaves, of drunkenness 
and violent abuse, of madmen; on this last point it is obvious to refer to the end of the Choephorar, 
to the Ajax, and to the Herakles. The introduction of smiths or other craftsmen (compare perhaps 
the action assigned to Hephaestus at the beginning of the Prometheus), or of rowers (are we to think 
of the ferry-boat in the Fregs?), leads on in order of indignity to stage-effects which poehon horses 
neighing, bulls bellowing, rivers and seas roaring—effects perhaps to be ascribed rather to 
dithyrambic than to properly theatrical performances. | | 

In the arguments used in Rep. X against dramatic art we find ample evidence of Plato’s own 
reactions to its stimulus. Both drama and epic can over-excite emotion. When Homer or a tragic 
poet represents some suffering hero év tévGet GvTa Kal paxpav prow céoroteivovta ty Tois OSuppols, 
t) wai GGovtds te Kal Kotrropévous (the chorus of tragedy) - - fropeta ouptTracyovres. We 
share the feelings expressed (605d). Tragic drama gives the rein to 16 Eheewwov, the sense of 

athos (606a—b), Comedy indulges unworthy direction of the sense of humour, always ready to 
betray us (606c); and Plato’s own sense of humour is, as we know, abundant. The spectator ma 
be himself éfeveyGeis cote Kwopabotroids yeviofon. Drama (fbiotos TuTros Tris Niocos: 3q7d) 
carries always the appeal to mass-emotion in all its strength. Appreciation of the wise and calm 
character is not easy in the atmosphere of the theatre—GAAws Te Kal Tovnyupel Kal TavTodarrols 
évOpcotrois els Géarpa EvAAcyouevois. GAAoTpiou yap wafous 7 piynots atrrois ylyveran (604). 
Again at Laws 8o0oc-d we have a description of the effect wrought upon an audience by harrowing 
themes treated in dithyramb or tragedy. yopds - - - Ta&oav PAao@nulav Tév lepdv Katayéovoly, 
dypaci te kal pudpois kal yowSeotarans Gppoviets cuvteivovTes Tos Taw dx pocopeveav wx. >, wot 
és av Soxptoo pakiotra Thy Gucacay Trapay pha ror TdAty, OlTOS Ta VIKT;THpIA pepe. We may 
recall the emphasis laid, at Rep. 492b-c, on the effect of any strong mass-feeling, in a ort gathering, 
upon the young and sensitive hearer. All this suggests autobiography. Indeed, while Plato carries 
out to the end his metaphysical argument that poetic plunots is twice removed from reality, and 
his ethical denunciation of all that would develop the two lower parts of soul at the expec of the 
faculty of reason, there are signs that his condemnation of drama is not whole-hearted. Room is 
left for positive work on right lines; poets and craftsmen must be bidden thy toU cyatou eixova 
Afous eumotiv toils tompacw 7 ph tap” flv wotety (g4o1b ff.). This condition for toleration 
follows the passage (398a) prescribing a ceremonious dismissal of poets from the ideal city, and 
confirms the impression, given by its ironic and half-playful tone, that Plato is not, after all, entirely 
serious over this wholesale eviction. In the Laws, where training in choric song and dance is 
expressly prescribed, it is recognised (655d) that pipnots is an essential part of such yopeia. 

Plato is, then, by experience and by inclination, a dramatist at heart. It is time to consider 
some ar ayes of this attitude and this gift in his own practice of writing. While all his works 
except the Apology and the Letters are cast in dialogue form, the variation between directly dramatic 
and narrative presentation is interesting matter for study. The majority of the dialogues (fifteen 
of those agreed to be genuine) are in simple dramatic form. The only ones purely narrative are two 
short early works, the Charmtdes and the Lysis, and the Republic. Others exhibit complex structure 
of several kinds. The Parmenides begins with simple narratives, passes into continuous oblique 
narrative, and ends with all the effect of a simple dramatic dialogue. The Theaetetus begins 
dramatic and proceeds to the record, also dramatic, of an earlier talk. The Protagoras, Euthydemus, 
Phaedo, and pee show a dramatic framework enclosing long passages of narrative; in the 
Protagoras and Symposium only the brief introduction is in the dramatic form, and in the Symposium 
the narrative is in continuous oratio obliqua, enclosing again long speeches in recta. This variety of 
form amply illustrates Plato’s mastery as a writer, and it has, of course, been discussed with reference 
to the order of his works. ‘The most spectacular conclusion was perhaps that of Teichmiiller (Uber 
di¢ eeneue der platonischen Dialoge), who took the Theaetetus, in which the dramatic form is 
explicitly adopted, to be a turning- oint in Plato’s literary career, and proposed to place all the 
narrative dialogues earlier and all the dramatic dialogues later than that promulgation of a new 
method. If we take the reasonable line in recognising development of thought, and follow the 
now generally accepted order of the dialogues as confirmed by stylistic study, it becomes obvious 
and interesting that both in his earlier and in his latest phase of writing Plato preferred the simple 
dramatic form. Of the earher group, 8 are dramatic, 2 narrative, and 2 mixed: of the central 
four as usually distinguished, 1 dramatic, 1 narrative, 2 mixed; of the later works, 6 dramatic, 1 
narrative. 

Taylor (Plato, The Man and his Work, pp. 177 ff.) has stressed the complex form of ‘ four ere 
dialo a which exhibit Plato’s dramatic at at haar rfection.” These are in his oreupinen ores 
Phaedo, Symposium, Protagoras, and Republic, all of which narrate * conversation su yposed to have 
taken place before a numerous audience and subsequently described’. This ‘ difficult literary 
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form’ has, he remarks, already been used in ‘comparatively short dialogues (c.g. Charmides, 
Euthydemus)’*. The Lysis should be included; and the Euthydemus is not, in fact, so very short. 
After the Republic, Taylor points out, this form is used only in the Parmenides, and * there is a formal 
explanation of its abandonment in the Theaetetus’. Taylor feels that this complex type of writing 
belongs to Plato's ‘ prime of maturity as a writer’. Against his grouping one or two things have 
to be said. The Protagoras is, from its content, clearly earlier than the other three included, and 
after a very brief dramatic introduction it is all narrative. The Republic is entirely narrative. The 
Phaedo is closely similar in form to the Euthydemus, in that both enclose narrative within a recurring 
dramatic structure. Of these two the Euthydemus, plainly the earlier from its content, is the more 
regular and complete in this arrangement. To this point we shall return later. In general tone, 
content, and richness of literary effect the natural companion to the Phaeda, Symposium, and Republic 
in a central group is the entirely dramatic Phaedrus. 

It is perhaps worth noting that, while the Republic is purely narrative, the Timaeus and the 
Critias, ostensibly completing a trilogy, are in structure purely dramatic. ‘This supports the theory 
of an actual interval of some time between the writing of the Republic and of the two others, with a 
change of method corresponding to change of outlook and thought. _ 

ile it is clear that Plato usually preferred the dramatic form in its simple presentation, and 
while he further employs it as a framework for narrative, the genuinely dramatic elements in his 
work do not by any means attach only to that structure; they are ound no less in narrative 
dialogues and passages. For our appraisal of scene-setting, characters and their delineation, give- 
and-take of discussion, and progress of plot or argument, his choice of direct or indirect method is 
really unimportant. It is in these techniques, combining to give to the presentation of abstract 
thought the verisimilitude of human encounters in real life, that his mastery as a dramatist 1s 
essentially found. | | 

Before considering some of the detail of these effects, it is necessary to face a matter in which 
the dramatist may be found open to criticism. In any of its forms a Platonic dialogue purports 
to be the representation or the record of a conversation actually held. In estimating the degree of 
realism purposed or achieved, the question of length must arise. We know that the literary mime 
was not intended for performance, but to be read. Presumably it was to be read at one sitting, and 
should depict a conversation held within an actually possible time. Our only extant mimes, those 
of Herodas and the three mimic idylls of Theocritus, are in fact quite short, none exceeding 200 
lines. Our extant stage plays are singly of reasonable length, but the dramatic contests involved all- 
day sittings. Plato’s dialogues are all implied to represent unrehearsed and informal encounters ; 
and while exceeding the brief mime formula, they should come fairly within the probable limits of 
such intercourse. Except for the Republic and the Laws, they do nearly all conform to this require- 
ment. To estimate the time involved, a personal experiment was needed. The average time 
taken to read aloud one page of Stephanus’ text, at a fairly deliberate speed, was found to be about 
four minutes. In none of the dialogues is enough action indicated to take up any ap] reciable time. 
Working out, then, as closely as possible on this basis the time needed for the supposed conversation, 
some results for longer dialogues were as follows: 


Protagoras : . 34 hours Theaetetus | . 4 hours 
Gorgias . : . 54 hours Sophist . . 94 hours 
Phaedo . . 4 hours Politicus ; . 3} hours 
Symposum . } . 3% hours Philebus : . 9} hours 
Phaedrus : . 94 hours Timaeus . § hours 
Parmenides ; . 24 hours 


Thus among the earlier dialogues the Gorgias, along with its strained earnestness of content, 
goes to a length beyond normal probability; among the later, the Timaeus does also, but nearly 
all of it is a continuous discourse in which the dramatic setting is forgotten and the effect of a 
dissertation remains. 

The Republic, on this reckoning, would take 18} hours, from which just a little could be 
deducted for episodes or descriptions narrated by the way. The Laws, purely dramatic in form, 
runs to 214 hours. Plainly neither of these will do as a credible record of one continuous con- 
versation. But it is of some interest to compare the treatment and presentation, in the two dialogues, 
of this excessive length. 

The Republic is entirely narrative, and no recipient of Socrates’ story is indicated. At the 
outset some action is recorded, and in the earlier books there is give-and-take among a group of 

eakers. It is implied that Socrates is lingering in Piraeus to enjoy dinner and an all-night festival. 

ne last bit of action described is early in Book V, where (449b ff.) Polemarchus intervenes with 
Adeimantus to put difficulties to Socrates. After this, there is only periodic exchange of speaker 
between Glauco and Adeimantus. There are some striking moments (¢.g. 509c, 515a), and some 
shrewd replies and comments are given; and though in Book X Socrates, in the myth of Er, carries 
us beyond our bourne of time and place, his final addresses to Glauco (618b, 621c) remind us 
lightly of his friend’s remarkable feat of endurance. But Glauco is given no reply. 
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The setting of the Laws is a walk taken by three elderly men; the scene and the destination 
are described. We are told (68 3c) that it is the day of the summer solstice, so that there is plenty 
of time in hand. At 722c, after continuing from daybreak to noon (by our reckoning they have 
talked for about 6} hours), they have reached a trayxéAn dverraAn (‘ arbour’, Taylor calls it), and 
presumably they sit down in it. There is no further, or final, reference to the scene or occasion, 
though there are numerous figurative allusions to the * path’ of their discussion. The conversation 
goes on, though at several points it gives way to long speeches by the Athenian. At 78re (after 
another four hours) he remarks that oyoAfjs érroAavopev—* we have plenty of time and no hurry’. 
And so on to the remaining eleven hours or so. Cleinias and Megillus continue to make replies 
and ask leading questions. Cleinias shows himself the more robust of the two, but at the end it is 
Megillus who winds up with a reminder that he is still there, and still awake. 

It is clear that neither the Republic nor the Laws manages to avoid the incongruity of a con- 
versation of superhuman length. But it may certainly be said that the Republic, with its greater 
animation and its variety of content, is the more successful eee, Taylor, in discussing the 
Laws, hardly faces the problem of its unrealistic length. He writes (Plato, p. 463): * The dramatic 
element is reduced toa minimum. To all intents and purposes the book is a monologue, interrupted 
only by formulae of assent or requests for further explanation.’ This may in general terms be 
allowed. But when he goes on to say (p. 466) that ‘ The long day will suffice for a full discussion - 
our answer must be that even the longest day will not accommodate this discussion as it is presented, 

In the choice of scene, where this is indicated, Plato shows full regard to verisimilitude. These 
conversations of Socrates are as a rule set, or are implied to be set, in Athens or in its near neighbour- 
hood, The £uthyphro is in the porch of the King Archon; the Charmides, Laches (by implication), 
and Lysis in palaestrae, the narrated conversation of the Euthydemus in the Lyceum. ‘The Protagoras 
moves from the house of Socrates to that of Callias, the Gorgias is in that of Callicles, the Republic 
in that of Cephalus at Piraeus; the Symposium moves from a street to the house of Agathon, the 
Farmenides from the Agora to the house of Antiphon, then to that of Pythodorus in the Outer 
Cerameicus. The Theaetetus begins in the house of Euclides and moves to a palaestra. The Crito 
is set in the prison of Socrates; the Phaedo gives a meeting of surviving friends at Phlius and then 
records conversation in the prison. The Meno, Jon, Cratylus, Sophist, Politicus, Philebus, Timaeus, and 
Critias give no indication of scene. Two dialogues only suggest open country—the Phaedrus, in 
which Socrates has been lured out to the ‘banks of the Ilissus, and the Laws (where Socrates 
does not appear) on a road in Crete. There is little description of local colour or of stage 
" properties ', apart from the rather elaborate setting of the Protagoras and the Symposium, and the 
realistic detail of the Phaedo. In general, the narrative dialogues give hardly more in the way of 
background than the dramatic; indeed, the most vivid description of scene is found in one of the 
latter—the setting of the Phaedrus, river-bank, grass and trees, and shrine, its sights and sounds 
conveyed in clear detail through Socrates’ words of admiration. Touches here and there do help 
to avoid as a rule the suggestion of mere interchange of argument in vacuo. It is in some of the 
later dialogues that we come nearest to such impersonality. 

The number of characters indicated as present is as a rule small. Socrates mects only one 
other person in the Crito, Euthyphro, Jon, Phaedrus, and in the dramatic framework of the Protagoras 
and the Euthydemus, There are, again, two characters only in the formal introductions to the 
Sympostum, Theaetetus, anc Parmenides. Socrates talks with two other speakers in the Charmides, 
Craiyltss, Theaetetus, and Philebus: with three in the Lysis, Meno, Sophist, Politicus, Timaeus, and 
Crifias; with four in the Gorgias, Phaedo, and Republic: with six in the Laches, and with seven in 
the Symposium. In the Laws the Athenian talks with two others. In a number of the dialogues 
(as already noted) there is reference to the presence of persons besides the speakers—a stage-crowd, 
or an audience, interested in the argument. This kind. of setting is found in the Charmides, Gorgias, 
Protagoras, Euthydemus, Phaedo, gt Sram Republic, Sophist, and Philebus. The supporting company 
may be a general party as in the Protagoras (where several besides the speakers are named , & group 
of keenly-interested friends, as in the Phaedo (several again named), or a more slightly indicated 
‘ring’, as in the Gorgias, Sophist, and Philebus, where references to the assent or approval of these 
bystanders suggest a rudimentary analogy to the chorus of a play, and also add a little human 
interest to the two later dialogues. (See Gorgias 458b-c, 473c, 506a; Sophist 217d, 218a, 294e; 
Philebus 16a—b, 20a, 23b, 67b.) 

The delineation of individual characters has been emphasised by the commentators, from 
Jowett onwards, as the most obviously dramatic trait in Plato’s work. These participants in dis- 
cussion exhibit a double quality; they are human beings, individually realised, and they are also 
in many Cases personifications of moral qualities or of philosophical points of view. Characterisation 
is strongest in the earlier and middle dialogues. The several sophists are the most broadly drawn, 
on lines near to caricature—Protagoras, bland and pontifical; Prodicus, hypochondriac and 
pedantic; Hippias, vain of omniscience and grandiloquent; Gorgias, pompous and condescending, 
ready to leave debate to his junior, the impetuous Polus. Euthydemus and his brother are farcical 
in their extravagant disputation. Thrasymachus stands out for violent rudeness; Anytus is surly, 
Callicles is the man of the world who has no use for philosophers. The persons in the Symposium 
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are clearly delineated, Alcibiades with the strongest effect. Crito is an affectionate and loyal 
friend. In discussion, Kebes in the Phaedo is forthright and clear-headed, Simmias sensitive and 
sometimes confused; the brothers in the Republic are both able and vigorous, Glauco taking the 
major part. Euthyphro is smugness personified. Hippocrates, Ctesippus, and Theaetetus are 
eager disputants, Charmides and Cleinias are shy youths. The old soldiers in the Laches are shrewdly 
drawn. In the later dialogues, i.e. after the Theaetetus, the presentation of individual characters 
declines in clearness. 

As for the central character, we are not now concerned with problems of the authenticity of 
the Platonic Socrates. It need only be emphasised that the Socrates of the dialogues is a fully- 
rounded personality; no one delineation suffices, nor of course are we to look for any process of 
development in his character, as distinct from the thoughts he is made to express. His outstanding 
traits are always there—friendliness, irony, courage, intellectual integrity, searching interrogation, 
homely use of analogy, love of poetry and myth. He is encouraging to genuine seekers for truth, 
stern to impostors. si the Phaedo and the Republic above all, along with the tribute of Alcibiades 
in the Symposium, his lineaments are clearly drawn. In the later dialogues Socrates, too, loses in 
individuality. His youthful reincarnation in the Parmenides has littke human interest. } 

Special episodes have the effect of introducing extra characters, real or imaginary. Such 
scenes are the personification of the Laws, Crifo 50a—54d; the conversation on geometry between 
Socrates and the slave, Meno 8ab-85b; the argument imagined as taunting the disputants, 
Protagoras 361a-c; the parable of the prisoners in the cave, Kepublic 514a—-5174; the prolonged 
imaginary address to Protagoras, Theaetetus 170 ff., and in the same dialogue the delineation of 
the lawyer (172d-173b) and the philosopher (173c-176a), with the encounter between them: the 
contest with philosophers of the schools, Sophist 243d-248e; and finally, in the Laws the challenge 
to lawgivers, 885¢ ff., and the address to the young atheist, 8gqd-goob. The myths further introduce 
their own characters, traditional or allegorical. Anecdotes bring in the persons of Stesilaus, Laches 
183c ff.; of Gyges, Rep. 359d ff.; of Leontius, Rep. 499c ff.; of Thales, Theaet. 1744 ff. 

In the Republic types of individual character are shown in development, parallel to the types 
of political constitution; the philosopher in a long evolution, with a final portrait emerging at 
4g0a-407 4 the timarchic man, 548c-550b; the oligarchic, 5538-5558; the democratic, 558c- 
561e; and the tyrannic, drawn at greatest length and with most vivid detail, 571a-576b. Through- 
out this passage the use of present participles is noteworthy as stressing the fact of yéveots, change 
and development. 

It would be of interest further to explore the dialogues for examples of especially dramatic 
eflect—exhibited, as is natural, more often in turns of speech than in incidents of action. A few 
instances may be taken. The violent irruption of Thrasymachus, pouncing like a wild beast, does 
import exciting action (Rep. 336b); later in the Republic we find (509c) the sudden change of tone 
from rhapsody to dry argument, occasioned by Glauco’s lively comment, “AtroAAov - - - Scntpoviags 
imrepPoAfs. Again at 515a there is Socrates’ startling seloinder to his comment on the picture of 
the cave—édtorrov - - Atyets elxdver kal Seopatas arotrovs. “Opolous tiv, Tw 6’ yw. At Phaedo 
115¢, Socrates in his last hour is ready with unexpected irony. §atrropev Se ce Tiva tTpoTrov; 
“Orreas Gv, Eon, PowAnode, Eavirep ye AGBHTE pe Kal pT Exotryeo Upas. Effective, too, are his serious 
rejoinders to Aippant remarks, e.g. Rep. 339a—b, 498d; Gorg. 473b. 

Beyond these matters of apparatus, the technical aspects of Plato’s work as a dramatist, it 
remains to consider some questions of the relationship between the stage setting of his dialogues and 
their content as expressions of philosophic thought. In some, the relation is clear and vital; in 
others, partial and intermittent. The dramatisation of the process of in pa varies from (say) the 
introduction of a fresh point of view by a change of interlocutor to the evidently studied arrangement 
in scenes or episodes which marks several of the dialogues of the middle yous 

The Crito stands, in a sense, apart.* In this short and early dialogue the points of ethical theory 
developed—the duty of independent thought and obedience to its findings, and the claim of the 
city’s laws upon the citizen—are ancillary to the brief human drama here enacted, the dyav of 
Crito’s attempt to persuade Socrates to oripe and his refusal todo so. Here character is displayed 
as consistent in holding to purpose in the face of trial, the latter embodied in Crito’s strong pleas 
in the name of reputation, friendship, and family duty. Socrates’ invocation of the personified 
Laws gives him a victory that cannot be questioned; Crito, his antagonist in the name of friendship, 
has in the end nothing to say. The Crifo is not a frame for theory, but a drama in its own right. 

Of the philosophical dislognes the two most elaborate in structure are mixed in form, narrative 
Aa arate within a dramatic framework. These are the Euthydemus and the Phaedo. The 

uthydemus, by all criteria the earlier of the two, is the more symmetrical in arrangement; its pattern 
as a comedy is recognised and clear, and need be only briefly recalled. The meeting between 
Socrates and Crito provides a prologue, interlude, and epilogue. Within this frame we have five 
scenes of the narrated encounter between Socrates, the young Cleimias and the two sophists; others 
are present, Ctesippus in particular sharing in the argument. In Scene 1, the sophists are described 


© | am indebted to Professor A. W. Gomme for suggesting this point, and for criticism in some matters of detail besides. 
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as reducing Cleinias to perplexity; in Scene 2 Socrates reassures him that wisdom can in fact be 
taught. Scene 3 shows the sophists turning upon Socrates and Ctesippus with a series of fallacies of 
logic. In Scene 4 Socrates debates seriously the question what art can make life happy. The 
interlude comes here, before the climax of the narrative; Socrates and Crito briefly ponder the 
same question, In Scene 5 of the narrative the Sophists produce more eristical subtleties, based 
mainly on ambiguities of language; Ctesippus is routed, but Socrates remains unmoved. In the 
epilogue Socrates and Crito discuss the position of an unnamed friend and the education of Crito’s 
sons. In the arrangement of this dialogue the frivolity of the sophists, self-regarding and idly 
destructive in debate, is admirably contrasted with the serious attitude of Socrates, helpful to the 
young, practical and devoted to truth. | | 

In the Phaedo the element of balance and contrast is less prominent; one topic leads on to 
another, and the argument takes the more familiar form of successive hypotheses, destroyed or 
confirmed, mounting to an agreed conclusion. But the phases of the action are clearly marked. 
The dramatic prologue sets the mood of expectancy for such a story; the descriptive beginning and 
end of the narrative provide the appropriate framework for the argument about immortality. The 
main topic having real early proofs are countered (after a silence, 84c) by the objections of 
Simmias and Kebes. Here, in a dramatic interlude before the argument moves forward, 
Echecrates and Phaedo comment on the position. After disposal of the harmony-theory advanced 
by Simmuas, the more serious problem of answering Kebes is prepared for as Socrates, after a long 
pause (95c), offers the story of his progress in the search for causes, The development and the 
acceptance of the final proof brings in fact the end of suspense. For the real protagonist in this 
drama, as an evolution of fortune, ts not Socrates, whose death has been determined from the first 
and kept in view by many a touch of language, and whose behaviour at the end is consistent with 
his attitude from the beginning; the hero of the cryev is the Adyos, whose fate has been repeatedly 
at stake—see 8gb, where Socrates playfully suggests that its demise may become a cause for mourning 
—and with it the human soul whose survival has been throughout in question. The proof of 
immortality from the Forms once accepted, and the soul made safe from annihilation, the action 
moves to imaginative description of the real earth and of the destiny of spirits—a lyrical meditation 
on the general theme, a passage comparable to a choric ode. The final scene follows with studied 
restraint, and lastly Phaedo’s comment, its calm in true affinity with the close of an Attic tragedy, 
There is no actual return to the enclosing dialogue, but a reminder of it when Echecrates is addressed 
in the last sentence. A measure of light relief has been supplied by touches of by-play, some of 
them with mythological reference, between the episodes, and by the prevailing cheerfulness of 
Socrates himself. It is interesting that he makes the final transition from myth to reality with an 
allusion to the theatre, apologising for applying to his own position the term elpappévn, more fitted 
for the lips of an dvijp tparyiKos (115a), and also that, to complete the lowering of tone in Phaedo’s 
final comment, the characteristic metaphor of departure (étrodnpia, etc.) is replaced by the ordinary 
prose word for death, TeAcutt). 

In the Symposium, narrative in form, the presentation of different views of Epws is made entirely 
dramatic under the form of a series of speeches; and the impressiveness of the account given by 
Socrates is enhanced by the device of ascribing it to the utterance of a priestess, The entry of 
Alcibiades, with his tribute to Socrates, makes a brilliant climax, after which this dialogue again 
falls away into unemphatic calm, The use of set speeches appears also with dramatic effect in the 
earlier part of the Phaedrus. 

In veo “ee less obviously dramatic in point of atmosphere and development of content, the 
tendency 1s found to divide the argument into sections or scenes of comparable length, with or 
without a change of interlocutor. The Meno falls neatly into five suc episodes (cf. Seymer 
Thompson's edition, Jnir. xxvi-xxvii), with a special interest attaching to the introduction of the 
slave-geometrician, a scene which clinches the proof of dvéyvnois. In the Gorgias, one of the least 
dramatic of the earlier dialogues in any but the formal sense, there is balance in the length of 
sections as divided between the several interlocutors. Thus: introduction, Socrates and Gorgias, 
14 pages; Socrates and Polus, 20; Socrates and Callicles (his main antagonist), two sections of 
24 and 16 pages, divided by an interlude in which Gorgias arbitrates; Socrates alone, the last A 
pages—the myth and its application. We have atready noted that a background audience is 
implied at several points. 

To take one more instance, in the Republic with its much greater length there is a similar 
alternation of speakers, with Glauco in the main as Socrates’ chief disputant. There is obvious 
dramatic value in the opening scene and the emergence of the main topic, the attack by Thrasy- 
machus, the difficulties put by Glauco and Adeimantus, the introduction of the theme of a dds 
and the stages of its growth. The interlude (449b ff.) in which Polemarchus and others hold up 
the discussion leads to the encounters with the three * waves’ of objection, the last of these intro- 
ducing the central theme of the philosopher-king and his training, Books VIII and IX, in some 
sense a passage of anticlimax, exhibit the degenerate states and individuals with constant interest in 
detail and development, and culminate in the decisive comparison of lives. Book X is saved from 
the position of a mere appendix by the relevance of its first part to the earlier incbianicie deeution 
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of poetry, and by the grand finale given in the myth of Er. Here again there is quiet dignity in 
the last sentence, with good omen in the closing words—ev TpaTToOpev. 

The dramatic quality found in scene, arrangement, and characterisation varies, obviously, in 
the dialogues of all periods. It becomes weakest in some of the later works—in the latter part of 
the Parmenides, with its colourless pattern of leading question and impersonal reply, or in the 
continuous discourse (following a fairly animated introduction) of the Timaeus. But in Plato's 
more characteristic moods the instinct for drama not only determines the framework of his 
dialogues, but equally operates in the development of the arguments they contain. In the early 
- successions of inadequate hypotheses, destroyed by fAgyyos and resulting in écropia, in the examina- 
tion and assessment of contrasting standards in ethics and contrasting methods of debate, in the 
introduction of the concept of Epes and the transcendent Forms, in successive studies of the up- 
buildine of communities of men—throughout the range of his works, whether in single dialogues 
or in the pattern of the whole, there is the constant sense of development and change. ule 
oviola remains the eternal and changeless tapaderypa, the human activity of thought proceeds by 
way of yéveots, through the interplay of individual minds—a Spoye proceeding to an EGo5o¢s that 
is not yet. The dénouement waits, like the unsolved problems of the Republic, els Exeivov Tov 
Biov Stay onfis yEvoueval Tols ToIOUTOTS EyTuyooot Acyots. 

DorotHy TARRANT 


KROKOTOS AND WHITE HERON 


Proressor Haspets in her Aitic Black-figured Lekythoi has described the work of the Theseus 
ainter and analysed his style.’ In this account of him she naturally gives more consideration to his 
ekythoi than to the other shapes that he decorated, but his numerous skyphoi, painted in the 
‘White Heron’ workshop, are listed in full and briefly discussed, Miss Haspels describes the 
Theseus painter as the moving spirit in this busy undertaking, until at last, she suggests, he may 
have * got weary of inspiring the hacks in the “* Heron workshop ” and of witnessing their decay ’ 
and so left and went elsewhere.* Later * she adds that ‘ that workshop apparently turned out skyphoi 
before he joined *, but the theme has never been developed, and there is now a general tendency to 
attribute all skyphoi from this shop that are not by his hand to followers or imitators of the Theseus 
painter without further qualification. This may be somewhat misleading, since followers and 
imitators are necessarily later than what they follow and imitate. I hope to show that the shop in 
which the Theseus painter painted his skyphoi was a flourishing concern, making both skyphoi and 
kylikes, before he entered it, and that some of his companions, so far from being imitators, were his 
seniors and to some extent his teachers. ; | | 

There are certain large skyphoi of the same general type as the White Heron group, about 
o-16 m. high with a diameter of about 0-22 m. at the lip, that is, rather broader than the majority 
of the sky hoi decorated by the Theseus painter. The rim normally shows well-shaped ivy leaves. 
Between the figures and the tongues, alternately black and red, that border the bottom of the vase 
there are five or six horizontal lines, generally thin, in various groupings. There is a red fillet at 
the junction of body and foot, and the base within the foot ring is left plain, with no painted circles. 
These skyphoi are very colourful, much use being made of yellow as well as white, and their women 
generally wear the krokotos, a chiton of plain yellow,‘ unrelieved except for white buttons or brooches 
down the sleeves. We will call this group of skyphoi the Krokotos group. | 

(1) Paris, Cabinet des Médailles 343. CW Bibl. Nat. fasc. ii, pl. 69; de Ridder Catalogue fig. 43. 
Aand #. Dionysos riding on a mule among white-haired satyrs and dancing maenads wearing the 
krokotos. Beneath handles a black krater with red neck and white dots on the shoulder. 

(2) Heidelberg University 277. Plate IV 1, VII 3, XV 3,8. CV fase. i, pl. 42. 3-5. A 
and 4. In a vine arbour between two flute-girls a big naked man reclines on a yellow cushion with 
a black kylix in hishand. The girl at his feet wears a krokotos under a himation. The yellow sleeves 
of the krokotos are plainly visible, and the lower part can be seen from knee to ankle, though on side 
A this is partly obscured by the leg of the man. On side B it is further obscured by a yellow dog, 
but a small part of the krokotos is visible above the dog’s shoulder. The flesh of the women, as we 
as their inderearrient is rendered in yellow instead of the normal white. Beneath handles (a) 
krater as on 1, (4) yellow dog with red collar. 

(3) Athens, Nat. Mus. 14906. Plate V1. Smaller than normal (ht. o-r2 m.), black rim, 
black tongues. A and B. Ina vine arbour a big naked man reclines on a white cushion with a 
white kylix in his hand; beside him is a woman in a krokotos dancing; at his fect a Aute-girl. 
Beneath handles (a) black krater with red neck, (6) white dog. 

(4) London, Brit. Mus. 1920. 2-16. 3. Plate IV 2. Aand #8. A lion on the left of a tree facin 
three bulls on the right of it. One bull is black with a red neck, one yellow, and one white. Benea 
handles only the hind parts of the white bulls. 

(5) Athens, Nat. Mus. 12592 Nicole 924. Plate V2. Smaller than normal (ht. o-19 m,), 
black rim, black tongues. A and B. A lion, partly concealed by a yellow bull, facing three bulls, 
one black with a red neck, one white, and one yellow. Beneath handles tails of bulls. — 

_(6) Thebes, Rhitsona 31, 172. Ure, Sixth and Fifth, pl. xviii (side B). A. Dionysos on a 
mule with a satyr walking beside him; in front a flute-girl ASE behind a lyre player both wearing the 
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Balumore; Mrs. 5. Karouzou, National Museum, Athens: t ABL 141 f. 

Dr. Maria Santangelo, Villa Giulia Museum, Rome: Professor * Op. cit. 146. 
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_krokotos (sleeve only visible) under a himation; on each side a maenad in a krokotos dancing. 
) Bas A, but satyrs take the place of the maenads. Beneath handles a dolphin. : 

(7) Thebes, Rhitsona 31. 173. BSA XIV, pl. xi, 1 (side A). A. In a vine arbour a man ina 
gaily patterned himation reclines with a white kantharos in his hand, the mattress decorated with a 
wavy white line, the pillow yellow; at his head a flute-girl and at his feet a lyre payer wearing a 
krokotos under a himation; on each side a woman in a krokotos dancing. #8 as A, but the man is 
naked, there is no mattress and the pillow is white. Beneath handles a dolphin. 

(8) Athens, Nat. Mus. 368 CC 799, from Tanagra. PlateV 3. 4 am &. Ina vine arboura 
man in a plain black himation reclines on the seounit - standing over him a flute-girl; on each side a 
woman in a krokotos (now faded to a dirty white) dancing. Beneath handles a dolphin. On the 
base two black circles. | 

(9) Athens, Nat. Mus. 416 CC 792, from Thebes. Plate VI1, 2, 3. Heydemann Gr. 
Vasenbilder, pl. iv 1; Brommer Herakles und Hydra auf attischen Vasenbildern, pl. 2 ( Marburger Winckel- 
mann-programm 1949). Aand B. Athena and Herakles on each side of a tree round which the 
hydra is twined. On A Herakles attacks the hydra with a white stone, while he supports a pile of 
similar stones on his left hand and arm. Athena wears beneath her black himation an archaic 
foldless chiton, which was originally painted in colour, applied over the black, which has now 
turned grey. It is not unlikely that, like the chitons of the: lute-girls of 2 (Plates [V 1, VII 3), it 
was yellow.* On B Herakles attacks with his club; Athena wears a full black chiton with folds. 
Beneath handle an eagle devouring a hare. | 

Characteristic of this group is the use of yellow for large surfaces, and in particular for the 
krokotos, which is seen in its entirety on maenads or dancing girls on 1, 3, 6,7, and 8; under a black 
himation with the lower part from knee to ankle and the sleeve showing on 2; with the sleeve 
alone showing on 6, 7, and 8. It is not certain that the chiton of Athena on side A of g was originally 
yellow,’ but the vase is entitled to a place in this group, as it accords with the formula in other 
respec. 

‘ The ot bar in the Cabinet des Médailles and in Heidelberg (1, 2) are by the same painter, 
whom I will call the Krokotos painter. From his hand comes also, I believe, the large skyphos with 
cattle in the British Museum (4), which Professor Haspels has attributed to the Theseus painter.* 
A comparison with the Theseus painter's skyphoi wi cattle in Taranto and Boston (ABL 250, 
nos. 17 and 26) shows conuidecable difference in treatment. The heads of the black bull and the 
lion on the London vase have a boldly incised outline; those on the Taranto skyphos° and the 
Boston skyphos have not. The Theseus painter always draws the creases at the base of the bull's 
horn; they are lacking on the London vase. The Theseus painter fae indicates the jaw 
by two parallel curves close together; the London skyphos has a single line for the jaw and another 
smaller curve across the check, often ending in the neighbourhood of the eye. The horns of the 
Theseus painter’s cattle curve back, while those on the London vase are straight. Finally, the 
Theseus painter’s animals are stockier and plant their feet more firmly on the ground than those 
of the London skyphos. The front legs and paws of the London lion resemble those of the yellow 
dog on 2 (Plate XV 3) rather than those of the lion on the Theseus painter's Boston vase, and the 
same dog also supplies a parallel to the curve on the cheek of the bulls. The absence of black 
circles on the base, and the fact that below the figures there are fine lines only, accord with the 
practice of the Krokotos painter, while they are unusual in the Thescus painter’s work. I venture, 
then, to attribute the London cattle to the Krokotos painter. The smaller black-rimmed cattle 
vase in Athens (5) and the skyphos with a krokotos-clad dancer which pairs with it (3) are apparently 
the work of pupils. A late skyphos by the Krokotos painter himself, black rimmed Sad with no 
yellow, is Louvre CA 443 (Fig. 1) with wrestlers and trainers. Like all his skyphoi, it has no circles 
on the base, and the fillet between foot and body is red. Beneath each handle there is a tall krater 
with white dots along the rim. The drawing is hasty, but the anatomy generally is like that of the 
satyrs on the skyphos in the Cabinet des Médailles. Several of the figures have the pear-shaped eye 
normally reserved for animals, ¢.g. the dog under the handle of 2 (Plate XV 3). The Krokotos 
painter also painted kylikes, which will be dealt with later. 

The Rhitsona sie ie 6 and 7 together with 8 form a group parallel to 1-3 with similar sub- 
jects. They must be the work of a colleague or colleagues of the Krokotos painter.!° Here there is 
a dolphin in place of the krater under the handles, The men of these skyphoi, in contrast to the 
burly creatures of the Krokotos painter, are lean and meagre. The composition is mechanical and 
on 6 meaningless, for the flute-girl and lyre player who enliven the arbour are absurdly out of 
place standing in the path of Dionysos’ advancing mule, These skyphoi also connect with a group 
of kylikes and will be discussed together with them on p. rot. 


® So Collignon and Couve, Caf.251. For tha view compare group of white spot shown on the drawin figured by Heyde- 
the Corinthian amphora in Berlin, Pfuhl, fw, fig. 190, mann and Brommer. abe are 


where Perseus attacks the monster with stones, of which a pile ? Athena's chiton is yellow on skyphoi to and 12 of the 
lies ready for use at his feet. Alternatively, he offers the hvdra following group. 

a bait, aisha some drugged substance which he has detached " ABL 250 no. 27. * CF, Taranto fasc. ii, pl. 11. 
from a mass held on his arm; so Brommer, op. cil., p. 10 | was wrong in attributing nos. 6-8 to the same hand as 


a 
* T did not observe on the vase anything corresponding tothe 1 and 2 in Sixth and Fifth Go. 
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Skyphos no. 9 is by another painter, who may be called the Hydra painter. He stands very 
close to the painter of a skyphos (10) showing Herakles cutting up a ram before a herm, whom 
name, from the subject of this vase, the Herm painter." ‘The latter heads the next group, which we 
will call the Sub-krokotos group. : 

The skyphoi of the Sub-krokotos group are generally more slender, the ivy on the rim has 
degenerated into dots, there are black circles on the base (hitherto seen only on 8), the arrangement 
of lines below the figures is various, but there are always one or more thickish bands among them. 

(10) Athens, Nat. Mus. 12626 Nicole 922. Plates V 4, VI 4, VII 5. A. Judgement of Paris. 
Hermes escorts Aphrodite (with yellow mirror) and another goddess to Paris; in front of Paris a 
pseudo-inscription. #, Herakles cuts up a ram before a herm in the presence of Athena, Both 
goddesses on A and Athena on # have a yellow hem showing at the bottom of their black chitons, 
Beneath handles (a) black krater with white dots on the shoulder, (4) nothing but the sacrificial tray 
that stands on the platform behind the herm. 
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Fic. 1. Louvre CA 4aq. 


(11) Athens, Nat. Mus, 1110 CC 804, from Tanagra, Plate VIJI1. Aand B. Procession of 
four women. On A the two on the right have yellow hair bound with a red fillet; on the rest the 
ia ene with white fillets, All the chitons have a yellow hem, as on 10. Beneath handles a 

ack dog. 

(12) Paris, Louvre CA 792. Plate VIII 2 (side B). A. Hermes pursues a man (Argus?) in the 
presence of Athena. 8, Hermes kills Argus (white eyes painted all over his body) in the presence of 
Athena. Athena’s hair is yellow under her helmet, and there is a yellow hem at the bottom of her 
chiton and a yellow patch at her neck. The petasos of Hermes on side A has a white crown and a 
yellow brim. Beneath handles a black dog with a white collar. 

(13) Athens, Nat. Mus. 12585 Nicole 927. Plate VIII3. Aand B. Dionysos seated between 
two maenads. They carry branches and wear black chitons with a yellow hem showing at the 
bottom and large skins with white spots. One has yellow hair bound with a red fillet, the other a 
black turban with white folds. Beneath handles a black deer with red neck. 

(14) Thebes, Rhitsona 18. 95. Sixth and Fifth, pl. xviii (side A). A. Beside a tree a man 











1 For the setting up of the herms by Hipparchos and the consequent popularity of the cult « fy epee eae 
Co XLV (1951) 31. q pt ity of the cult see AM Go-1 (1935-6) 300 f.; 
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seizes a woman with castanets; on the right a woman carrying a dolphin and a yellow garland wound 
round with red ribbon runs away. B. Komos: a lyre player fol owed by a man, on the right a 
woman with a dolphin. The woman on the left on both ‘A and B has yellow hair bound with a red 
fillet, that on the right a black turban with white folds. All four have a yellow hem at the bottom 
of their chitons, tat two also have a yellow patch at the neck. Beneath handles a black dog with 
white markings. 

(15) Athens, Nat. Mus. 12584 Nicole 928. Cat. Suppl. pll. xu, xiii, A. Beside a tree a man 
seizes a woman who carries a black snake; on each side a maenad dressed as those on 13 carrying a 
Seats snake. B. Similar, but there is no tree, one macnad carries a ram and the other a branch 
ike those of 13. Two of the women have yellow hair, the other four wear black turbans with white 
or Terew folds. The chitons of all six have a yellow hem showing at the bottom. Beneath handles a 
white heron. 

(16) Athens, Nat. Mus. 15372. Plate VIII 4 (side A). A.Satyr payee between maenacs 
with castanets. .B. Similar, but the satyr plays a lyre. One maenad has yellow hair, and so 

robably had two of the others; the fourth ‘ss black hair with a fillet that may have been yellow. 

Three of the four have yellow hems showing at the bottom of their chitons. Beneath handles a white 
heron. 

To these we may add the following skyphos, although it does not fully qualify for inclusion in the 
list : 

(17) Athens, Nat. Mus. 362 CC 795, from Tanagra. Plate IX 3 (side A). Procession of four 
old men in yellowish-buff chitons beneath black himatia. On A the hair, cycbrows, moustaches, 
and beards are white: on B some are white and some yellowish-buff. Beneath handles a white 
heron. 

In the group 10-16 the krokotos is no longer worn, at least not by itself. It is a question what 
the yellow hem at the bottom of the chiton, accompanied in some cases (12, 14) by a yellow patch at 
the neck, is intended to represent. a enty ve years ago when describing a skyphos from grave 18 
at Rhitsona (14 above) I explained it as a krokotos * worn beneath the chiton as an undergarment. 
It seemed, like the chiton of the Peplos kore,“ to be peeping out several inches below the thicker 
garment worn above it. Professor Rumpf ™ has suggested that the yellow round the ankles may be 
only a border on the chiton. But we may compare the very similar white hem on the Theseus 
poe skyphos in Professor Robinson’s collection, CV Baltimore fasc. 1 pl. xxiii, which can hardly 
be anything else than the bottom of the short white. chiton, so plainly seen on the shoulder and chest, 
showing below the lower edge of the cloak. Examples of two chitons, worn one below the other, are 
not erate A This is, however, not a point of great importance in this connexion. The sequence 
of skyphoi here given makes it plain that those with chitons having a yellow hem showing at the 
bottom, whether it indicates the presence of a yellow underchiton or not, are the direct successors of 
the skyphoi with the krokotos pure and simple. The vases listed in the Sub-krokotos group all have 
this puzzling of dress, generally accompanied by yellow hair; their style is later than that of the 
Krokotus skyphoi,!® and with them we meet for the first time the white heron. 

It is not intended to suggest that the two groups are sharply differentiated. On the contrary, 
they run into one another, and some painters auadin both groups. (8), although it has figures clad 
in the complete krokotos and on the rim good ivy leaves, nevertheless has black circles on the base 
and two thick bands below the figures, both deviations which would tend to put it in the Sub-krokotos 
group. Again, the Hydra painter began to work in the earlier period, but continued in the Sub- 

rokotos manner. The Herm painter, although his work falls in the later group, uses the broader 
proportions of the Krokotos skyphoi, and the krater under the handle of his skyphos 10 indicates that 
the influence of the Krokotos painter persisted. In the manner of their drawing, however, the 
Herm painter and the Krokotos painter are markedly different. The Herm painter’s mouths are 
rendered by a single straight line or sometimes two parallel lines. His ears can be seen on the 
Hermes and on the herm of 10 (Plates V 4, VI 4), and show within the outline a pothook, the lower 
half of which forms the lobe, with the neck line of the hair taking off from the lobe. The drawing of 
the mouths and ears of the Krokotos painter can be seen in Plate IV 1, XV 7 and CV Bibl. Nat. fase. 
ii, pl. 69. 7. Near to the Hydra painter and the Herm painter is the painter of the Louvre Argos 
(12), who also painted the procession of women (11). In the work of these three painters colour ts 
still laid on lavishly, but in a different way. ‘They paint cursive zigzags in red, sometimes running 
horizontally, more or less parallel with the incised edge of a garment but with a complete disrega 
for it (see Plate VI 4), or coming down vertically on hanging drapery, again with no relation to the 
incised folds. The red is dull and often not easy to detect. On some of their vases we find white 

12 Sixth and Fifth bo. : 1 Apart from style grave contexts point to a considerable 

8 Acropolis 679, Payne and Young, Archaw Marble Sculpture, difference of date between the florwit of the two groups. At 
Pp. 30. Rhitsona two Krokotos skyphoi were found in grave 31 and two 

4 Gnomen VI (1930) 326. Sub-krokotos in grave 18. The evidence of the Corinthian 

18 See, ¢.g., for B.F. the Thetis of the Munich amphora  aryballot, black glaze kantharoi, and vases in the local Borotian 
1415, CV, fase. i, pl. 46. 2, and for R.F, the Artemis inthe Kylix style (all of which were found in large numbers) shows that 

nicago cup by Douris, Beazley, ARV 291, no. 175, Harrison the burial im grave 18 was distinctly later than the burial in 
and MacColl, ¢rreck Vase Paintings, pl. xix. grave 31; sec the chronological table Sixth and Fifth 78. 
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and yellow zigzag lines as well. There is a skyphos by the Herm painter in the Louvre ” (Plate VII 
1, 4), on each side of which we see beneath a tree a winged goddess supporting a wounded or dying 
man, while an old man with white hair and beard (the white largely lost) watches, leaning on a staff. 
Little light is thrown on the subject by the inscription behind the back of the dying man—omicron 
(or rather a horseshoe), epsilon, nu.8 The figures are no doubt Eos, Memnon, and Tithonos. 
Eos is not, as one might expect, xpoxémretrAos, though the folds of the sleeve of her black chiton 
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Fic. 2. Barr. Mus. 1925, 12-17. 1. 





Fig. 3. Barr. Mus. 1925, 12-17. 1. 


hanging over her shoulder and upper arm are partly incised and partly painted in narrow yellow 
stripes, and she has yellow hair. Yellow ts, however, used in quantity for the whole of the body of 
Memnon,"* and the rather ghastly effect of this strange colour is enhanced by the black of his hair 
and beard and by the stark whiteness of the supporting arms of Eos. The himation of the white- 





CA 1812, Ht o16 m., diam. o22 m. Two black inscription may have originated in ascene in which Eos figured, 
circles on base. Beneath handles, white heron. and that in the hands ofilliterate painters the letters degenerated 
18 These letters occur with variations and permutations on a into mere space fillers, the sigma becoming nu or just a 
number of skyphoi from this shop painted ny various hands,  smiiclec. 
e.g. Plates V . VII 2, IX 2, and others not hgured here. Their “ Compare the yellow flesh of the women of the Krokotos 
presence on this particular vase invites the speculation that the painter's skyphos 2, 
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haired Tithonos has painted folds and zigzags of red, yellow, and white. This polychromy, now 
largely faded, is seen in startling freshness on a small skyphos in the British Museum *° with Atalanta 
| wrestling with Peleus (Figs, 2, 3), which seems to be very careless work of the Hydra painter. The 
dots on the rim are divenitied by a row of wave pattern, which we have met before on the quivers 
of no. 9. The trees bear on their stiff, straight branches ange fruit, both white and yellow. Ata- 
 Janta’s gleaming white body is surmounted by a head of thick yellow hair confined by a garland of 
white flowers worn over a red fillet, and Peleus’s garland is equally gay. Beneath the handles there 
is a white dog of the Krokotos painter’s breed with red collar and eye, and the cup has the broad pro- 
portions of the Krokotos painter’s skyphot. Another, somewhat less colourful, is later, and of the kind 
with the figures limited to a comparatively narrow frieze—class C 1 of the skyphoi found at Rhit- 
sona.2 In an extremely sketchy style it depicts Herakles with white club, white sword belt, and 
white zigzag down the cloak that serves him for a shield, facing a lion across a pemEns: (Plate VII 2). 
The lion recalls that on the Theseus painter’s early skyphos in Boston with lion and cattle, Haspels 
ABL 250, no. 26. It may be by the Hydra ainter, copying from the Theseus painter, or from some 
model common to both. On one side of the vase there is the same pseudo-inscription as on the 
- Judgement of Paris (10): a little horseshoe, an epsilon, and a smudge. 
The last skyphos of the list (17, Plate IX 3) shows no woman in a krokotos. We have, it is true, 
a yellow garment, but the old men can hardly be regarded as wearing the saffron robe, nor is it 
likely that the hair that is left on their bald heads was intentionally represented as golden. The use 
of a yellowish pigment in this way is difficult to explain. Very po the painter had recourse 
to it simply because his white paint had runout. A replica of this skyphos, with paint white through- 
out, was Mes at Rhitsona.22 Both are by the painter of a skyphos in Philadelphia that shows 
- Herakles attacking with an axe a man armed with a club, who attempts to flee in company with two 
terrified women 2 (Plate IX 1,2). Other skyphoi from his hand are one in Winchester College with 
boxers (Plate IX 4) and one from Grave 82 at Rhitsona with an ass and a satyr under atree.** This 
last is of the Rhitsona class C1 with narrow picture zone. The painter of Philadelphia 5481 is 
lavish in his use of red and white, generally inadequately fortified by incision, so that his beards 
tend to look like cotton-wool. He apparently does not normally use yellow. Like the Herm 
painter, he paints zigzag lines, both red and white, on clothing, and he also uses the Herm painter's 
pseudo-inscription: horseshoe, epsilon,?* nu, varied to horseshoe, nu, epsilon on the Philadelphia 
vase, or three shapeless spots on the careless Winchester oe bie The leaves of his background 
foliage, unlike those of the Herm painter, are small and set close together, and the branches have a 
sete 3 less pronounced curve. The interlacing stems of the tree on his Rhitsona skyphos resemble 
those of the Krokotos group ** rather than those of the Theseus painter, to whose circle this vase 
and three others of his have been assigned.2”7 In some respects he seems to be nearer to the Athena 
ainter. 
Z It remains to consider where the Theseus painter and his white heron first come in. We have 
no skyphoi of his showing the krokotos pure and simple. It is possible that this was becoming out- 





moded when he entered the shop, and that his advent coincided with the beginning of the change 
over from the krokotos in its entirety to the more discreet yellow hem plus velow hair. One of his 
earliest vases is the Winchester skyphos with maenads on goats, attributed to him by Professor 
Haspels ** and published by Mrs. Oakeshott.*® It has the broad proportions characteristic of the 
Krokotos group,?? but there is a thick black line as well as three thin below the figures, and there are 
black chectea on the base, which relate it to the Sub-krokotos group. All four maenads have yellow 
hair with the peculiar Thesean curl." Three of them wear black chitons of the old-fashioned foldless 
variety, two with patterned borders incised at the bottom, the other with a yellow hem. I know of 
no parallel for this use of a yellow hem at the bottom of a foldless chiton. It may perhaps be meant 
to represent a border of a different colour attached to the black dress, or it may be a krokotos showing 
below a shorter chiton, as I have suggested in the case of the ampler chitons of 10-16. The un- 
dulating lower edge, which does not run strictly parallel to the upper, is in favour of the latter view. 
In the middle of each side of the vase there is a yellow heron, corresponding to the yellow dog of the 
Krokotos painter’s Heidelberg skyphos. The branches of the tree follow closely those of the tree 
under which the Krokotos painter's cattle shelter on the London skyphos (4) with white fruit added, 
but the double trunk is the Theseus painter's own invention.* 





ee 





2° Inv, 1925. 12-17.1. Ht.o115 m.,diam.o162m, Two much indebted to Professor Rodney 5. Young for having the 
black circles on base. vase cleaned and rephotographed. 

2) Sixth and Fifth 61. 4 Sixth and Fifth 61, pl. xvii 82. 45. 

In grave 18; Sixth and Fifth 6o, pl. xviii rf. go. 28 More correctly, the lower half of an epsilon surmounted 
Found in the same grave as no. 14 of our list. My inventory by a dot. 

wes the paint as white. I have had no opportunity of veri- #8 See below, p. of. 
ving it. 2? Haspels ABL 253, nos. 1, 10, 11, 17. 

* Philadelphia University Museum MS5481, Haspels 253 ** ABL 251, no. 36. | 
not; AFA 1922 174-5, figs. 1,2; Philadelphia Musewn Journal FHS LUX (1999), pl. XV. 
1919, 16-17, figs. 6, 7. Generally interpreted as Herakles = ** Ht. 0-153 m., diam. 0-217 m.  ABL 143. 
attacking Nereus when on his way to the garden of the 33 C/. the feet of his vines, e.g. CV, Brussels fasc. iii, at a6. 4. 
Hesperides, but the club seems inappropriate to Nereus. Iam Copenhagen fase. m, pl. 119. ga. 
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In Syracuse Museum there is a skyphos from Camarina (Plate X 1, 2) * which has all the 
characteristics of the Krokotos group (proportions, good ivy on rim, red fillet at foot, no circles on 
base) and beneath each handle the Irrokotos painter’s emblem, a krater with a red neck and white 
dots on the shoulder. The central figure on each side is a satyr, one playing the flutes, the other 
testing a trumpet,*4 between maenads dancing with castanets. There is a good deal in the aig arr4 
that recalls the Krokotos painter, but the hand is that of the Theseus painter. The lines beneath the 
figure zone are the Winchester system doubled, te. one thick, three thin, one thick, three thin. 
Two of the maenads wear yellow caps or kerchiels, the other two black-and-yellow turbans.3* All 
four maenads originally had a yellow hem showing at the bottom of their full black chitons, though 
it is only on the figure to the left of the trumpeter that it is well preserved. On this figure the incised 
edges of the folds show clearly where the black upper garment ends, while the soft billowy lower edge 
suggests the more delicate material of the krokotos. In all cases the yellow hem covers both legs, so 
it cannot be explained as the far side of the chiton, hanging lower than the near side, as it is often 
depicted on early R.F. vases.** The maenads also wear large panther skins with white pate 
Skyphoi such as this would seem to have been before the eyes of the painters of 13-15 of our Sub- 
krokotos group. At any rate the subject was closely copied by the painter of 16 (Plate VIII 4).*” 
Together with the Winchester skyphos with maenads on goats, the vase in Syracuse forms a bridge 
between the two groups and illustrates the earliest stage of the Theseus painter's activity, when he was 
still influenced by the Krokotos painter. Near to the Camarina skyphos is the Acrop lis fragment 
1299 38 showing a woman’s head wearing a yellow cap and the head and spotted neck of a fawn. 
~~” Miss Haspels attributed only two kylikes to the Theseus painter,?* and of these two the ee in 
Copenhagen is now assigned by Sir gone Beazley to another hand. The White Heron worksho 
has never been reaided 4 as a kylix shop. There is, however, a group of kylikes which have suct 
close affinities with the skyphoi listed above that they must have issued from the same shop, which in 
these early days I should prefer to call the Krokotos workshop. The shape and the section of the 
foot of no. 1 of the kylix fist that follows are given by Professor Bloesch in Formen attischer Schalen, 
pl. 4. 3 3 and b, and they are typical of the class. ‘The features these ee & have in common, beside 
their shape, are, first, at the top of the stem a light black moulding whic invariably has a reserved 
band immediately below it; secondly, the gorgoneion inside the bowl, which is remarkably similar 
all through the series; and thirdly, the pattern made by the vine sprays around the handles and the 
drawing of the interlacing vine stems from which they spring. These stand on spreading feet which 
form a strong contrast to the high stilted stems of the Theseus painter, such as those of the ephedrismos 
skyphoi in Copenhagen * and Brussels.“' Between the figure zone and the rays there are generally 
five thin lines grouped two-one-two, like those on the Krokotos painter’s skyphoi 1 and 2 and 
Louvre CA 443. Exceptions are 4, 6, and 10, which have three-one-three like the Herm painter’s 
skyphos g; 11, which introduces thick lnes into the vacant spaces of a three-one-three system; 
and 12, which shows an extension of the pattern of 11. 

The large prophylactic eyes of normal shape have the sclerotic white on 1, 2a, 4, 6, and 8; 
reserved on 3, 7,9, and 11. There are generally three rings for the iris, coloured red, white, black 
(reading from the pupil outwards), but 6 and 8 have only two rings, omitting the white. Yellowish- 
buff is used for the middle ring of the iris of 3 in the only eye which has not been overpainted (the 
eye to the left of Plate XI 1). The eyes of 5, 10, and 12 are almond shaped, the sclerotic pale 
yellow, pupil black, iris red, white, black on to and 12, On 5 the original colour of the sclerotic is 
uncertain. It has been overpainted white; the iris omits the white ring. 

The * Krokotos group’ of kylikes is as follows: 

(1) Munich 2050, from Etruria. Plate XI 4, XIV 1, Fig. 4. Bloesch, Formen, Pl. 4. 3 a, b. 
Two komasts, on A advancing side by side, on B passinie one another. 

(2) Vatican 466," ip Sommer fi Plate XIV 2. A. Dionysos and Ariadne. 28. Dionysos and 
satyr. On each side only feet and legs are preserved. 

(2a) Heidelberg S109, fragment. CV fasc. i, pl. 44. 11. Heads of Dionysos and satyr side by 
side. Possibly from side & of 2. | 

(2b) Inghirami, Monumenti Etruschi V, pt.2, Tav. LV 3. Fragment. Heads of Dionysos and 


satyr ene 
(3) Munich 2049, from Etruria, Plate XI 1, 5, XIV 3, Fig. 5. Dionysos and Hermes. The 
himatia and branches in part restored. | 





3) Camarina 26857. Ht. 0-16 m., diam. 0-225 m. @ ABL 252. 

34 For trumpeters testing trumpets see Haspels APL 104, n. 5. a0 CV, fasc. iii, pl. 119. ga. 

23 The yellow folds of the turban of the marnad on the nght “ CV, fasc. i, Ped 26. 4. Of. the skyphos by the same 
of the flute-player are very faded and do not show in the photo- painter in Naples, CV, fase. 1, pl. 46. 5. 
graph. “2 Unfortunately there ts mick overpainting in white on 

at Fg, Publ, MuZ, fig. 962, from the workshop of Pamphaios. these kylikes, and it is possible that in several cases modern 
See also p. gg 0. 48. white may conceal parts that were originally yellow. 

*? The drawing of the satyr is not at all Thesean, but nearer “= The photographs on Plate xi of the Vatican cups 466, 
to that of the painter of the Louvre Argus. 454, and 458 are from the pho hic archives of the Vatican 

* Graef, pl. 72. I am indebted to Sir John Beazley for useums. I am much indebted to the Director of the Vatican 
pointing out this fragment to me. Museums for permission to publish them, 
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4) Vatican 455. Albizzati, Vasi del Vaticano, pl. 68. Dionysos and Hermes. 
5) Munich 2082. Plate XI 3, XIV 5, Fig. 6. Two youths feasting, with a dog picking up 
scraps under the table. The white parts repainted. 

(6) Vatican 454, fragmentary. Plate XIV 6. Albizzati 207, figs. 154,155. A. Herakles with 
the tripod. #4. Herakles and the Cerynian stag. Foot abnormal. 





(7) Basle, Monnaies et Médailles, Vente XIV Jan. 23/4 1953, pl. xvii 324. Mask of Dionysos. 
(8) Louvre F131. CF fasc. x, pl. go. re 8, 100. 3. Mask of Dionysos. 
(9) Vatican 458, fragmentary. Plate XIV 9. Albizzati 210, fig. 159. Mask of Dionysos. 


10) Boston MFA 01.8057. Plate XII 1, XIV 10. Mask of Dionysos. 

ir Munich 2051, from Etruria. Plate XI2. A. A white-tailed satyr seizing a maenad 
with yellow hair, 8. Similar, but the maenad’s hair is black. Restorations: on A arm of maenad, 
tail of satyr and sprays near it; on B most of the satyr. 

(12) British Museum B 428, from Vulci. CV fasc. ii, pl. 20. 1 a, b; Hambidge, The Diagonal, 
no. 6 116, fig. a, b, whence Bloesch, Formen Textabbildung. Poseidon with long yellow hair riding 
a hippocamp. 

7, or pies defy description, and I have therefore figured a considerable number of them on 
Plate XIV. In this first group of twelve kylikes all are framed by three concentric circles, except 
those of 7 and 10, which have four. The ears are empty outlines, the eycbrows rather flat and bow- 
shaped, the teeth round. When all so closely resemble one another it is a delicate task to distinguish 
between them, but three groups may perhaps bediscerned. The gorgoneia of 1 and 2 (Plate XT\ 1,2, 
the right ear and eyebrow of 1 modern) have numerous stiff block curls and a three-tier nose carelessly 
drawn and steep atthesides, Those of 3 and 4 (Plate XIV 3 and Albizzati, pl. 68. 455) go with them. 
A second group begins with 6 (Plate XIV 6), which has in the main fewer curls, while the three tiers 
of the nose lie flatter and the nose broadens out at the base, assuming a more ae shape. At 
the same time the ends of the beard are more tapering and draw in nearer to the nose. These 
characteristics of 6 are shared by 7, 8, and g (Plate XIV 9), 8 and g having as few as six curls. The 
third group is composed of the Boston mask cup (10: Plate XIV os and the Munich cup with satyr 
and maenad (11). The latter was destroyed in the war, and I am very much indebted to Professor 
Bloesch for lending me his pre-war photograph of the gorgoncion. It shows that the Munich as well 
as the Boston Roreonieton had very round, wide-open eyes, locks of hair behind the ears, a four-tier 
nose, and finely pointed tips to the beard, Both these gorgoneia appear to be from the same hand. 
That of the Poseidon cup in the British Museum (12: ¢ V base, ii, =) 20. I a) gives the impression of 
being a careless later development of the gorgoneia of 10 and 11. It has the same free swing to the 
curls above the forehead and the same locks of hair behind the ears. ‘The double curve of the lower 
lid of the right eye is a new experiment, and the incisions along the edge of the beard are carried 
farther up than before. One would guess it to be by an imitator or pupil of the painter of the 
gorgoneia oftoandir1. The careless Munich cup with boys feasting (5 : Plate XIV 5) has the only 
tondo with an ornamental border.44 

The Munich cup with satyr and maenad (11) is by the Krokotos painter. Eye, nose, lips, 
moustache, and muscles correspond with those of his satyrs on the skyphos in the Cabinet an 
Medailles with which we started. With it goes the Boston mask cup with almond eyes (10). The 
undulations of the sprays flanking the mask and their small grape clusters are best matched on the 


satyr and macnad cup, and, as we have just seen, the two are connected by their gorgoneia. They 
are linked also by a trifling detail that occurs on these two kylikes and nowhere else in this group: 
between the rays and the foot both have a broad black band hetuos pairs of fine lines. The sat 
and maenad cup is a fairly late work of the Krokotos painter, for yellow hair comes later than the 
krokotos in the sequence of work from this shop, and the system of lines below the figures on 11 
connects it with the late cup 12. 

The kylix with komasts (1) is a carefully painted piece and the only cup where the g ‘ape clusters 
in the handle vines are well shaped and the fruit delicately cad (see Fig. 4). By the same 
painter, but done with less care, are the kylikes 2-5. He seems to have been the originator of the 
gorgoneion that distinguishes this shop, and to have been painting kylikes for some time before 
the Krokotos painter turned his hand to them. He and the Krokotos painter must have worked 
close together, for their kylikes are remarkably similar. 

The Vatican cup with Herakles and the tripod (6) has a foot of the Nikosthenic type described 
by Bloesch in Formen 23, which has not the broad resting surface usual in B.F. eye cups, but rises 
underneath gradually into a hollow cone and is black all over, within and without. It has, however, 
the regulation reserved band below the black moulding at the top of the stem, which appears to be 
exclusively the practice of this workshop. The cup goes with the group of mask cups 7-9,** partly 
from the similarity of the gorgoncia (sce above) and also from its special likeness to the Louvre 
mask cup, both of them having prophylactic eyes with white sclerotic and an iris of only two rings. 














™ Cf. the border round the gorgoneion from the workshop of has a mask very like these, but the go enero arid Oe frente 
Nikowhense:Foavre bs 22, CV, fase. x, pl. 98. 7. ment of the vines put it in a different category. 
“ The eye cup Munich 2053, 4M XXV (rqoo) 58, fig. 18, 
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The masks are not identical with that on the Boston cup but closely resemble it, notably in the 
delicate mouth pointed at the corners, and the backing of hair behind the ears. This group lies 
between the group of the Munich komast kylix and the two kylikes by the Krokotos Beeueiiae but 
whether it represents later work by the painter of the komast kylix or is from the hand of an associate 
of them both I am not able to say. 

Lastly, the British Museum cup with the yellow-haired Poseidon a) has almond eyes that 
match those of the Boston cup, a gorgonecion with the Boston curl behind the ear, and beneath the 
figures a system of thick and thin lines that is an extension of that on the Krokotos painter's wee 
and maenad cup. It seems to be the latest cup in the Krokotos group, and is no doubt the work of a 
pupil of the Krokotos painter. 

The five cups following form a separate, parallel group, which we will call the Winchester group. 
The gorgoneion is framed by one circle of thinned glaze with generally a second, very dilute, within 
it, forming the bounding line of the face; the eyebrows are more steeply arched than those of the 
K.rokotos group, the teeth broader; the ear, which in the former group was left an empty outline, 
has inner markings and a lobe added, similar to those of the mask of the Boston cup; behind the ear 
there 1s always a lock of hair. 

(13) Villa Giulia 3560, from Falerii. 
Gorgoneion nearly all lost. 

(14) Munich 2052. Plates XIT 9, XIV 14. Maenad wearing a wolfskin complete with head. 
The ears of the gorgoneion restored. | 

(15) Winchester College 40: Plates XII 4, XIV 15; JHS LIX (1939) 285, figs. 2,3. Maenad 
gears a wolfskin without a head. 

(16) Walters Art Gallery, Baltimore, 48. 42. 
Gallery, fig. p. 31. Mask of Dionysos. 

(17) Fulda, Dr. Welz. Neugebauer, Antiken in deulschem Privatbesttz, no. 153, pl.64. Diomysos. 
The gorgoncion has spiral curls and: no lobes to the ears. | | 

he last three cups of this list go very closely together. The vines differ in several respects from 
those of the Krokotos group (contrast Figs. 4-6 with 7). The stems are drawn more perfunctorily 
(only two twists) and stand isolated, whereas in the former group the sprays grow out from the top of 
the stems and curve round above the handles to continue downwards between handle and eye. 
Here the main spray springs from the handle itself. The sprays are comparatively scanty and always 
of the same pattern. The grape clusters have stalks to attach them to the sprays,** while in the 
Krokotos group they portally have none. The two earlier and finer cups in the Villa Giulia and 
Munich have the same sprays as the other three, but the stems are less schematic. Those of the 
Munich cup stand more realistically on uneven feet, one of them humped, and there are no less than 
five twists. This recalls the interlacing stems on the Krokotos painter’s Heidelberg skyphos (Plates 
IV 1, VII 3), which have six twists and uneven feet, one of them humped. The very much damaged 
Villa Giulia kylix has, as far as can be seen, fewer twists but a similar hump, and also an incised line 
running up the stem,’ This cup has lost its foot and all but a tiny fraction of its gorgoneion, but 
in every other respect, vine stems apart, it agrees with the other cups of this group. The five vases 
are also linked together by the drawing of the figures. Compare the himation of Artemis with that of 
the Fulda Dionysos and the treatment of their hair. The maenads in Munich and Winchester are 
extremely like.“ The Winchester gorgoncion is almost identical with that in the Walters cup. 
The Walters mask, compared with those of 7-9, has a heavier mouth, square at the corners instead of 
pointed, while the ears stand out from the head without any backing of hair. Nevertheless, the 
similarities between the Winchester group and the Krokotos group so far outweigh the differences 
that one is driven to the conclusion that the painters of both groups all worked together. Bloesch 
puts both the Villa Giulia Artemis and the Munich maenad cup (14), together with 1, 3, 11, and 
12 of our Krokotos kylix group, all in one class within the circle of the Andokides group. This 
classification on grounds of shape accords well with the range of subject and the style of painting. 
These point to Andokides and still more to his predecessor Exekias. Our painters in both the 
see si and the Winchester groups were brought up in the tradition of Exekias. We shall return 
to this later. 
So far we have seventeen kylikes that fall into two compact groups, the first twelve by the 
K.rokotos painter and his associates, and the five of the Winchester group probably all by the painter 


CY, fase. iii, pl. 30. 3-5, 32. 2. Artemis and deer. 


Plate XII 2, Fig. 7; Handbook of the Walters Art 





— a ss 


* The Walters kylix has now been cleaned, and Miss Hill 
has kindly sent me anew photograph. This shows that a small 
part of the lower end of the handle on the right in Fig. 7 and 
the bunch of grapes hanging from it are restorations, and the 
stalk of the bunch hanging from the base of the handle on the 
left is touched up, The slender stalk in thinned glaze at the 
top on the mght as untouched and shows the normal practice. 

** The incised line is found earlier in the vine stems of 
Execkias and later in those of the Theseus painter. 

" There seems to have been some uncertainty about the 
treatment of the bottom of the chiton. On the Munich 


maecnad there appears behind the legs a black hem which must 
be taken to represent the far side of the chiton dropping below 
the hem of the near side, as on a Siana cup by the C painter 
im Caliiorma CV, pl. xiv 1 b, or the vase by Oltos from the 
workshop of Pamphaios mentioned above, p. 96. 36. Thisis 

uite different from the yellow hems of the Theseus painter's 

amarina and Winchester skyphoi, which cover both legs. 
The maenad on the Winchester kylis combines the two, having a 
red hem that covers the advanced left leg but passes behind the 
other, which is senseless, 

© Formen 15, f. 
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of the Villa Giulia Artemis. The cups that follow are less standardised. The two that come next 
both have the foot customary in the Krokotos shop, with moulding and reserved band on the stem. 
Below the figures they have a system of lines which has not occurred before; three thin, two thick, 
three thin. Below the rays there is a black band bordered by a fine line. 

(18) Villa Giulia, Castellani 616. Plate XIV 18. Mingazzim, Coll. Castellamt, pl. 98. 8. 
Between eyes of the same shape and colouring as those of 10 and 12 (sclerotic yellow) °° interlaced 
stems standing on widely splayed out feet like those of 10 and 12 and with sprays ofivy growing from 
the top; between eyes and handles maenads mounted on donkeys; beneath handles vine stems. 
The cup is very much damaged, but there are traces of a short yellow chiton reaching to the thigh on 
two of the maenads. The only head preserved wears a turban with white folds. The gorgoneion 
reproduces several of the peculiarities of that of the Boston cup: frame of three circles set back from 
the face, four-tier nose, a small incised chevron formed by the junction of the central curls with a 
deep inlet leading up to it (compare 18 and ro of Plate XIV). Itseems to be a deliberate imitation 
of a gorgoneion of the Boston type drawn in a totally different manner by a hand we have not met 
hitherto. Entirely new in gorgoneia are the pear-shaped eyes." | 

(19) Munich 2100, Plate XIV 1g. Pfuhl, Mug, fig. 288; 7HS XIX (1899) 217, fig. 2; 
Harrison, Prolegomena, fig. 58; Heinemann, Landschaftliche Elemente, fig. 7. In a vineyard A four 
snake-maidens with yellow hair, one of them wearing over it a red alopekis; 8 goats. In the 
centre of each side, as well as beneath the handles, vine stems similar to those of 18; midway 
between each pair of stems a prop. There are no prophylactic eyes. The gorgoncion is framed, 
like those of the Winchester group, by a single circle outside the almost imperceptible bounding 
line of the face, but otherwise it is near to that of the Poseidon cup (12).™* 

The two kylikes following reveal a further break with tradition. Both have the foot peculiar 
to the whole series, but the lower part of the bowl is now black, relieved by one reserved band. 

(20) Sydney 47.03. Plate XV1. Handbook of the Nicholson Museum 280, fig. 61; Tischbein, 
Collection of Engravings Fam ancient Vases III, pl. 60. Between eyes A nose; 8 pair of birds. At each 
handle the forward halves of two ships uniting under the handle. 

(21) Municha2tor. Plate XIV21,XWV2. Blackrim. Ina vineyard similar to that of 19 four 
men recline on mattresses and pillows with patterns in white. Beneath each handle a vine prop. 
There are no prophylactic eyes. 

The drawing of the gorgoneion of the Castellani cup, so close to that of the Boston cup and 
yet so differently treated, seems to indicate that it is by a newcomer trying, after a training in another 
school, to adapt himself to the traditional rendering of the Krokotos gorgoncion. On the other 
hand, the gorgoncia of the snake-maidens cup and the cup in Sydney (19, 20), which are remarkably 
similar, look like the work of one brought up in the Krokotos school, but active at a late period when 
the distinctions between the two main groups, Krokotos and Winchester, no longer held. Apart from 
the fact that they have the single framing circle of the Winchester group, they are very close to the 
gorgoneion of the Poseidon cup (12), the last of the Krokotos group of kylikes, and assumed above 
(p. 99) to have been the work of a pupil of the Krokotos painter. On all three gorgoneia the fringe 
of incisions at the edge of the beard is carried farther round than usual, Sraccally reaching the 
tip. The narrow eye with the double curve for the underlid, used experimentally for the right cye 
of the Poseidon gorgoneion (CV, Brit. Mus. fasc. ii, pl. 20. 1 a) is more pronounced in the snake- 
maidens cup, though it is abandoned in the Sydney gorgoneion. On the outside also the snake- 
maidens cup shows affinities with the Poscidon—the interlacing vine stems with exceptionally squat 
feet, the small bunches of grapes, the undulations of the snake bodies and of the hippocamp, the long 
locks of yellow hair on the Poseidon and the second and third snake-maidens (in the case of the 
second hanging down over the shoulders below the alopekis). The Sydney ship looks odd in this 
company. Different hands may possibly have been employed on the insides and the outsides of these 
cups, but all our observations of the Krokotos and Winchester groups go to show that this was not 
the case. Judging by the gorgoneia, I assign both the snake-maidens and the Sydney cup to the 
painter of the British Museum Poseidon. ‘The Munich cup with men in a vineyard goes externall 
with the snake-maidens and internally with the Sydney gorgoneion. It is, however, so ‘lapdash 
that it is difficult to say whether it is unworthy work of the same painter, or from the hand of an 
imitator, 

The four cups following go closely together. The pattern of lines below the figures on 22 and 23 
isason18and1g. There is no information about the pattern on the lost vase 26. The foot of 22 is 
of ag same unusual shape as thatof6 above; the foot of 23 has been broken off, taking the gorgoncion 
with 1. 

(22) Louvre F133, Plate XIID 3. CYP fase. x, pl 108. 4,5, 109.6. On the rim, ivy on a pale 
yellow ground. Between almond eyes with different colouring from those listed previously (sclerotic 
white, pupil black, iris yellow, red, black) A Dionysos on a mule between a satyr carrying a wineskin 


a 





‘9 Professor Mingazzini regards this as 2 discoloured white. The teeth of the gorgoncion have been repai h 
“t Found also in the workshop of Pamphaios, ¢.g. Vatican 453 19 and or, ens 8 opment Se 

Albizzati, pl. 68, where both eyes have the rounded end towards “= The foot now attached to the cup appears to be 
the right. alien. : 
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and a maenad wearing a large spotted skin. B. Similar, but the maenad wears no skin. The 
gorgoneion, much damaged, is of a new kind. | . ; 

(23) Boulogne, Panckoucke 27. Between eyes of normal shape, the sclerotic white, pupil black, 
iris black, red, black, Dionysos and a companion (Hermes?). Gorgonceion lost. 

(24) Oxford 1939. 117, fragment, formerly in Dorchester, JHS XLII (1922) 192, n. 2, no. 1x. 
Plate XV 6. Winged goddess (Eos?) and a small part of a prophylactic eye with black sclerotic. 

(25) Formerly Durand collection 126; Lenormant and de Witte, Flite Céramographique 1, 
pl. 49 a. Between eyes of normal shape with white sclerotic, pupil black, iris white, red, A Dionysos 
riding among satyrs; beyond the eyes, left, man reclining on a black mattress with a black pillow; 
right, satyr reclining; B Dionysos and Ariadne with satyr and maenad; beyond the cyes, each side, 
seated satyr. The shape of the cup is not given, nor the gorgoneion, and side B is not figured 

The wreath of ivy on the rim of 22, most unusual in a kylix,*4 recalls the early skyphoi of the 
Krokotos group. In subject this cup is close to the Krokotos painter’s skyphos in the Cabinet des 
Médailles, as Madame Lambrino has already pointed out.** In style it is nearer to the Krokotos 
skyphoi from Rhitsona with dolphins under the handles (6,7). Actually the kylikes 22, 24, and 2 
are from the hand of a single painter to whom Sir John Beazley has given the name of the Durand 

ainter, and to him or to close associates of his we can assign also the Boulogne ste (23), the skypho1 

and 7 from Rhitsona, and the Athens skyphos 8. Compare the almost noseless faces and starin 
eyes of Dionysos and the satyr on the Louvre cup with those of the reclining man on aed gett 
(Plate V 3); also the fillet of the same man, making a right angle at the ear, with that of the Louvre 
satyr with the wineskin (Plate XIII 3). The garlands are of an uncommon kind with no leaves but 
with small flowers indicated by a single white dot on the tip of an incised stalk. Sometimes the 
flowers are omitted, leaving an austere wreath of stalks only, as on the Oxford goddess (Plate XV 6) 
and the Louvre Dionysos. The flowery variety is worn by five of the six women on the Rhitsona 
skyphos 6 °* and by Dionysos on the Boulogne kylix. Peculiar to the Durand group is also the 
incised line running across the head of women, taking in the ear and the hair on the neck in one 
continuous line, and joined near the ear by a shorter line ries: the forehead, and so enclosing 
the roll of hair over the brow (see Plates XIII 3, XV 6; BSA XIV, pl. xi 1). 

The Durand painter's vines are close to those of the Krokotos group of kylikes. His gorgoneion 
is new. Chance has preserved for us only one (CV, Louvre fase, x, pl. 108. 5), and that a much 
damaged specimen. Features unparalleled in the a ages of this workshop are the dots on the 
forehead, the unbroken continuity of beard and moustache, the very small nose and the reserved band 
framing the whole, set some distance back from the tondo.*? In the Boulogne kylix a similar reserved 
band occurs in the same position, though the whole of the gorgoncion is lost. In his most ambitious 
vase, the Durand cup itself, we are told that the gorgoneion was encircled by an ivy wreath.” 

There is a skyphos by the Durand painter in Boston ® (Plate XII] 1, 2, XV 7) showing on one 
side an Amazon and on the other a hunter, each holding a horse on a halter ®; under each handlea 
white dog, but not the dog of the Krokotos painter (contrast Plate AV Mies 7). The Boston vase has, 
like skyphoi 6 and 7, the plain reserved base of the Krokotos group ofskyphoi.@ Fragments of a later 
skyphos, near to the Durand painter, were found at Gela ®* (Plate XV 4). Each side has Dionysos 
on foot between maenads on mules. The maenads wear yellow caps with red fillets and have a 
yellow hem at the bottom of their short chitons, best regarded as the hem of a yellow underchiton 
similar to that worn by Penthesilea in the Penthesilea kylix.% One of the fragments shows the tail 
and part of the back of a white dog of the same kind as that on the Boston skyphos. 

't will have been noticed that the design of the Sydney kylix follows that of Exekias in his famous 
eye cup with the ship of Dionysos ™ in placing the main subject beneath and around the handles, 
and a nose between the prophylactic eyes. That the painters of the Krokotos workshop followed in 
the ways of Exekias can be seen in other directions also, Sir John Beazley has pointed out that 
Exekias experimented with yellow or a yellowish brown,®* This he used on his plaques not only for 
architectural features but also for the flesh of women. Judging from the coloured reproductions in 
Antike Denkmdler I, pl. 11, the pigment used by Exekias ts duller and browner than that normally 
used by the Krokotos painter and his associates. Pictures such as those on the Exekias plaques may 
have been in the mind or even before the eyes of the Krokotos painter when he painted the Heidel- 
berg skyphos, on which yellow is used for the flesh of women as well as for their chitons (though his 1s a 
true yellow, less appropriate to human skin), or the Herm painter when painting the dying Memnon. 
The yellowish buff pigment used by the painter of the Munich komast group of kylikes, notably in 


























_ The kylix Munich 2081, destroyed in the war, also has an “ Muscum of Fine Arts inv. 99. 524; Caskey, Geometry, no. 
ivy wreath on a yellow ground round the rim and amounted 106, p.151. Ht. 0-168 m., diam, o-225 m. 
Dionysos, but it does not come from thisworkshop. Tammuch ™ The subject i akin to that of the Philadelphia fragments 
indebted to Professor Bloesch for information about this vase. by Execkias, Beazley, DABF, pl. 91, where a warrior and a 
“! CF, Bibl. Nat. fase. ii, p. 51. Scythian archer are grazing their horses, 
6 Sivth and Fifth, pl. XVUI gr. 172. " The late Durand skyphos no. § is an exception. 
*7 Most of these Reet are found on gorgonria from the " Now in Syracuse Museum, See also fA AVI (1906) 


shop of Pamphaios, ¢.¢. Madrid rogro, CV, fase. ii, pl. 2.1. 219, fig. 175. . 
“8 J. de Witte, Cabtmet d"Antiquités de M. E. Durand, p. 45, “ Furtwangler and Reichhold, pl. 6, Pfuhl, Mw.z, fig. 501- 
no, 126,  Technau, Exektas, pl. 6. " DABF 71. 
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the iris of the eye of 3 (Plate XI 1, eye on left), is perhaps nearer to the colour used by 
Exekias. 

Further, the rich pattern of thick and thin lines of the Poseidon cup (13), seen in an abbreviated 
form on the Krokotos painter’s satyr and maenad cup (12), is near to that on the Exekias cup in 
Munich, while the Theseus painter’s skyphos from Camarina shows the true Exekian pattern in 
reverse. One may also compare the curling nostril, pouting lips, and moustache of the near faces of 
our kylikes 1, 2a, and 3 with such faces as Poseidon’s on the calyx krater painted by Exekias from the 
Athenian Agora ®* or that of Herakles on the Louvre amphora signed by him as potter,** while the 
far faces of 1 and 3 are comparable to the more negligently drawn gods of the ci Sos Faina 76. 
Much else in the decoration of the Krokotos skyphoi and kylikes could have been learnt from 
Exekias. ‘The luxuriant vines on our cups derive from prototypes that must have resembled the vine 
on the Agora krater just mentioned. Compare the branches penis over the head of the maenad in 
fic. 3 of Hesperia VI 485 with those passing over the handles of our kylikes, ¢.g. Figs. 4-6. There 1s 
the same flat curve, the same sudden descent, much the same angle where the spray branches into 
two. These vines owe nothing to the Andokides painter. His vine kylix in Cambridge ® shows a 
quite different rendering of stems, sprays, and grape clusters. Nor are they inspired by any other 
vines of his. The restless twists and turns of the vines on his bilingual Munich amphora *° are re- 
flected in the pretty curling and interlacing tendrils of the Copennag vine kylix ™ and the Torr 
cup, now in San Simeon,” which goes with it, rather than in the Krokotos group, which retains the 
comparatively austere parallelism of Exekias’ design.”* Exekias painted several little-master cups, 
but the only eye kylix of his so far known to us is the Munich cup with the ship of Dionysos.” 
Beazley has said of Exekias ‘if he contributed to the development of the cup, the cye-cup will 

robably have been his field, not the little-master cup *.’ Now there is in Oxford a fragment of a 
fares eye cup (Plate XV 5), formerly in Dorchester,** which, as far as it goes, corresponds with what 
we should expect in an eye cup with vines from the workshop of Exekias. The cup was generally 
speaking of the same kind as those of the Krokotos group, but much finer. Little is left except part 
of the outline ofa large eye, an ivy spray, a vine spray with a cluster of grapes lying along it, another 
cluster on a thick stalk springing from the handle, four leaves of another spray springing from the 
handle, and, below, thin lines in the familiar pattern of the Krokotos group, ,two-onc-two. The 
shallow curves of the sweeping trails and the way the long, narrow clusters lie along the spray, parallel 
to it or covering it, are almost exactly matched on the Agora krater. The grapes themselves are 
half-way between those of the Agora krater and the Munich eye cup, in their long, tapering clusters 
resembling the former, but in their meticulous incisions nearer to the eye cup, though with a firmer, 
less ragged outline. The ivy has a gently curving stem and soft, blunt leaves similar to those on the 
Exekian aniphors Faina 78,77 but more carefully shaped. In fact, such evidence as this small 
fragment affords shows that it is very superior work from the shop of Exekias, if not from the hand of 
the master himself. 

The White Heron workshop is usually assumed to have started production a little before 

00 .B.c. But the kylikes and skyphoi of its Krokotos period must fall early in the last quarter of the 

fth century. There is a noticeable resemblance between some of our kylikes, especially 3, and the 
kylix Louvre F 127 bis,** which bears the signature of the potter Pamphaios, and 1s regarded by 
Bloesch 7 as the earliest of the cups from his shop. This kylix differs from our series in the heavy 
red moulding round the top of the stem and the spiral curls and cleft tongue of the gorgoneion, all of 
them features associated with Pamphaios and Nikosthenes. It could perhaps be the work of one 
who started learning his trade in the Krokotos shop but left it to join Bampitains In any case we 
can be certain that at the time when Pamphaios was just beginning to make cups there was already a 
flourishing Krokotos workshop, producing both skyphoi and kylikes."° In this early stage several 
personalities stand out. The Krokotos painter seems to have been the leading skyphos painter, 
though he painted both shapes. He took up and extended the use of yellow pigment for | 
surfaces initiated by Exekias. Beside him worked the painter of the Munich cup with komasts, and, 
associated with the latter, a painter of mask cups, though these two may have been one and the 
same. An carly contemporary was the painter of the Winchester group (assuming that these are all 
the work of one hand), who decorated cups akin to those of the Krokotos group, elaborating the 
gorgoncia and simplifying the vines. He avoided yellow, except in the prophylactic eyes, and 
apparently painted no skyphoi. When the Krokotos painter ventured into the field of kylix painting 
he borrowed from both of these painters. At the same time the Durand painter was decorating 
both kylikes and skyphoi, similar in shape, subject, and colouring to those of the Krokotos painter, 





** Hesperia VI (1937) 475, fig. 4. ™ FHS LIT (19932) 200. 


*? CY, fase. iii, pl. 20, 3. te FHS XLU (1922) 192,n.2,n0.¥., Now in the Ashmolean 
 Technau, Exekias, pl. 153. Museum, inv. 1939. “| | 

= Oras il, ie TV's. 7? Technau, Exekias, pl. 13 b. 

? Pt 65, 7 CV, fase. x, pl. ror. 1-5; Hoppin, Handbook BFV 9 

m CF, fas. ii, pill. 115. 1, 116 £0 Ferdaee Ga. P : ppm, BEY 306-7. 


T? Sotheby Sale Catalogue, July 2, 1929, pl. 3. “0 Tt 1s interesting to note that the majority of the kylikes 
"3 Hesperia V1 (1937), fig. 1, 479, fie. 6, 481, fig. 7,455. fig. 9. were exported to Italy, while most of the akyphei Brocade ify 
™ Technau, Exekeas, pl. 5. Greece, being specially favoured by the Bocotians, 
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but using a gorgoncion quite independent of the two closely related types which served the Krokotos 
and the Winchester groups. The group consisting of the Hydra painter, the Herm painter and the 
painter of the Louvre Argos belongs to the second, Sub-krokotos period, but began work under the 

‘rokotos painter, using his broadly proportioned skyphos shape and putting his emblem, the krater 
or the dog, under the handle, while close to them worked as pupil or partner the painter of Phila- 
delphia MS5481. A contemporary of theirs, and the most able of the younger painters, was the 
Theseus painter, whose influence became dominant in the period of the Sub-krokotos group. A 
number of his early skyphoi reflect the milieu in which he worked, Those in Syracuse and 
Winchester have already heen discussed. Near in date to the Winchester skyphos is that in New 
York, formerly in the Hope Collection, showing Poseidon with yellow hair and beard nding on a 
nippocamp with a broad yellow stripe across the wing.*! Different as the rendering is, this may 
well derive from the same source as the London kyl with the yellow-haired Poseidon (12)."* 
His Polyphemus on the Louvre oinochoe with the blinding scene (Haspels, pl. 42. 3) harks back to the 
reclining figures of the Heidelberg skyphos (2) and its companion pieces. ‘The herm on his skyphos 
with kilns in Baltimore, CV fasc. iii, pll. 1, 2, recalls the earlier bien of the Herm painter. The 
influence of the Krokotos painter and his circle is seen also in the work of other younger painters of 
the school, contemporaries of the Theseus painter. It would be possible to classify much of the output 
of the less competent painters in this shop, and it would be found that a considerable part of it is not 
late work by imitators of the Theseus painter, but poor work of men who were fellow pupils with 
him in the early days of the Krokotos—-White Heron workshop. = 

A. D. Ure: 


University of Reading. 


Note. The following are reproduced by courtesy of the Walters Art Gallery, Baltimore : 
Plate XII 2, fig. 7; the following by courtesy of the Museum of Fine Arts, Boston: Plate XII, 1, 
Plate XIII 1, 2, Plate XIV 10, Plate XV 7; the following by courtesy of the University Museum, 
Philadelphia: Plate IX 1, 2. 














‘l Tillyard, Hote Vases, pl. 7, no. 75- [am grateful to Miss 2 This seems more likely than that the idea originated with 
Christine Alexander for sending me information about this vase the Athena painter, Has is ABEL 152. His Poseidon lekythos, 
ae Senne the presence of yellow, mistaken by Tillyard = op. we pl. 44. 4, though close to the New York is 
or white. clearly later. 


CHARIOT GROUPS IN FIFTH-CENTURY GREEK SCULPTURE 


An Investication oF THE Mopes or Representinc Cuarror Grours in Firru-ceNTuRY GREEK 
Reiger SCULPTURE AND THE CONNEXION WITH THE ConTEMPORARY COINAGE OF SICILY, 
PARTICULARLY SYRACUSE 


INTRODUCTION 


Some of the most magnificent representations of chariots in mid career are seen on the coins of 
Sicily and Southern Italy toward the close of the fifth century B.c, There are two major theories 
concerning the appearance of these striking compositions in Sicilian numismatic art, One theory is 
that dies for these coins are the independent products of local, native artists of meat competence. 
The other is that the dies for these pleces are the work of Attic artists who migrated to the prosperous 
cities of Sicily to take up new careers as workers in the minor metallic arts, as gem cutters, and as die 
sinkers for the various local rulers.1_ We lack positive evidence. We cannot identify any artist who 
left Attica to pursue work of this type in Southern Italy or Sicily. Scholars have produced a mass of 
conjecture and speculation on this subject. 

The treatment of space and depth in the chariot compositions seems to the writer to provide a 
new possibility for grouping and relating the representations of chariots in the late fifth century— 
both those on the major monuments in sculptured relief and those on the Tetradrachms and Deka- 
drachms of Syracuse and Akragas. Froma restudy of the methods of relief representation and froma 
survey of information derived from such connecting links between major sculpture and coinage as 
silverware, gems, and vases further light may be thrown on the problems of the artistic derivation of 
the renowned die compositions of later fifth-century Sicily. 


Tae Mayor Monuments or tHe Last Quarter or THE Fiera CENTURY 


In the major sculptural monuments of the fifth century the modes of representation in relief 
seem to fall into two categories. One category recognises the limits of low relief and represents the 
chariot group in profile. The other mode of representation employs depth and space to introduce 
foreshortening and perspective. ‘The former, the profile-action method, appears in connexion with 
the Demaretcion of Syracuse, a silver Dekadrachm struck after 480 B.C,” (Fig. 1). We shall term 
this the * profile’ method for short. The other major mode—illustrated here in a Tetradrachm of 
the last quarter of the fifth century by Euainetos (Fig. 2)—experiments with foreshortening, partial 
perspective, and depth.2 We shall call this the foreshortened- erspective-depth or ‘ foreshortening ’ 
method. ‘The profile method of showing a chariot group and: its horses in a series of partially over- 
lapping silhouettes would appear to be the usual mode o representation in the first three-quarters of 
the fifth century, but in the monuments of the last twenty-five years before 400 B.C., there is an 
increasing number of deep reliefs in which chariot groups appear in widespread variations of the 
foreshortening method of use. Both high reliefs and curved surfaces give, as will be seen, an oppor- 
tunity for representing the quadriga on a diagonal ground line with the foreparts of the horses 
brought out into the round and for hei thtening the simulation of lateral perspective by indicating 
the wheels and axle of the chariot on this diagonal ground line and givin the four horses a high 
degree of foreshortening. This turned foreshortening is carried quite often deliberately to the 
point of making the chariot appear to be r uunding a real or imaginary post or meta with the horses 
to head directly toward the viewer. , 

The success of the foreshortening method can often be measured by the sculptor’s ability to 














This paper is a modification of a Seminar Report and Paper) Muasterpicces of Greek Coinage, Oxford, 1948 (hereafter cited as 
prepared in the Fall of i950 for Professor George M. A, Seltman, MGC). See especially the chapter entitled, “ The 
Hanfmann in the course Fine Arty 292 (Problems in Ancient Travels of Artists", pp. ro ff As a result of Plagues and the 
Art), Harvard University, Department of Fine Arts. A slightly Peloponnesian War, ‘It was now that so many of the finest 
condensed Version Was read mae the joint Symposium sponsored artists left to take Up Dew carters in Sicily and [taly—to which 
by the Art Institute of New York University and the Frick lands full Athenian art tradition was transferred" In his 
Collection on April 7, 1951, and also received the prize for the Approach to Greek Art, London, 1948, pp. 73 1f., be states, * The 
best student paper in the 1951 competition of the American quality of some celature produced among the Grecks of Southern 
Numismatic Society, Italy appears to show a marked Athenian influence and might 

The writer wishes to acknowledge his debt to Professor Hanf- be call Athenian colonial art," 
mann for the kind encouragement received in the Preparation * Boston Museum of Fine Arts, $5: 23. This is the choicest 
of ried a gen and to a private collector in Boston, Mass., for example of this issue with regard to condition: the most often 
unselfishly making available at all times his exceptional collec- photographed is the piece in the British Muscum. Vide Hill 
tion of Greek coins, especially of Southern Italy and Sicily. Sir George F., Guide to the Department of Coins and Medalt in the 

1 The most recent and most positive exponent of this second  #ritich Museum, London, 1922. The BLM. specimen is beauti- 
view is Dr. C. Seltman, who draws his conclusions from fully reproduced in Seltman, ATGC, pl. tea, PP. Ee 
stylistic Comparisons, the signatures of dic cutters, from specula- * [histrated from Seliman, 
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tion, and the scant literary sources available, Charles Selman, Collection in the British Mucnum Pe Pe 39> The Lloyd 
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Fic. 3.—Istansut, ARCHAEOLOGICAL Museum, SaTRaP Fic. 4.—Loxpox, Barn Museum, Cuanior Grour rrom 
SARCOPHAGUS, THE SOUTH FRIEZE OF THE PARTHENON, 





Fic. 5.—Loxpox, Barra Museum. Tue Evoarm Reve Fia. 6.—Beaus, Staatucne Muszex. Tue RELIEF 
FROM THE ACKOPOLES AT ATHENS. From Ryones. 
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detach his quadriga from the imaginary picture plane of his surface against the two-dimensional 
aackaround nied tos set it at at least a kivequaiter angle both in and out of the background, convey- 
ing complete mastery of this very complex perspective and removing the feeling of conflict between 
the natural two-dimensional tendency of the relief and the efforts of the sculptor to create this 
perspective-depth by certain superimposed distortions. ; 

The complexities of foreshortening in the chariot group representations of the last years of the 
century did not entirely replace but paralleled the tradition of profiled action. This interest appears 
to be connected with the developments in painting of the generation of artists after Polygnotos, ‘The 
painter Apollodoros is said to have brought the art of partial perspective to a high degree of per- 
fection. hese were the years in which the ‘ doors of art’ were opening to new horizons and new 
interests in the representation of man’s environment on the threshold of the fourth century. Various 
artists may be presumed to have first attempted innovations in perspective complexities similar to the 
representations which we encounter on reliefs, minor objects, and coins of the turning years of the 
end of the century" Wherever the origins of the foreshortening method may lie, this 1s the mode 
of representation which the sculptors and craftsmen of these years brought to the fore. In some 
cases the two methods—profile and foreshortening—appear deliberately combined, but the majority 
of the monuments with which we are concerned tend to fall definitely within the foreshortening 
method. 

The profile method of representation, which we saw on the Demareteion, = on a relief on 
the Satrap Sarcophagus (460-450 B.c.) from Sidon in the Museum at Istanbul' (Fig. 3). Itis brought 
to a high point twenty years later in the frieze of the North and South outside walls of the cella 
of the Part enon * (Fig. 4). It appears in the late fifth century in two major monuments of marble 
sculpture, the Elgin Relief in the British Museum and the Relief from Rhodes in Berlin. In this 
marble votive relief, said to have come from the Acropolis and brought back to ea Soe by Lord 
Elgin (Fig. 5), the relief is higher than in the Parthenon frieze.* The profile method is emphasised 
in the spacing of the horses, which are one slightly in front of the other front to rear with the heads 
separately defined in various profile positions. There is a slight suggestion that the ground line 
now begins to assume a diagonal position, the two farther horses rearing up a little higher than their 
nearer counterparts. The relief from Rhodes (Fig. 6) dated by Bliimel and others about the last 
decade of the Afth century, is the latest monument which falls into the profile method symbolised 
by the chariot groups on the Parthenon reliefs.7_ Although probably executed in Rhodes because 
of the type of marble used, Bliime! conjectures that this work might have been either ordered in 
Attica or at least made in Rhodes by an Attic sculptor. Although lacking the subtlety of treatment 
of the Parthenon horses and horse groups, the four horses here are arranged rearing, in profile, one 
slightly in advance of another from off-side to near-side, an arrangement recalling the Parthenon 
examples. The relief is flatter and the ground line more horizontal than in the Elgin Relief; 
consequently the four horses are quite vividly profiled—especially the near and far animal, This 
series of chariot groups in profile view. which commences with the Demareteion and reaches its 
high point in the Parthenon frieze, culminates and concludes in a fitting insistence on the profiled- 
action view with this, the Rhodes Relief.* . 

From a consideration of the profile method of representing the chariot group in sculptured rehef 
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** M. H. Swindler, Ancient Painting, New Haven, 1929, pp. 
arg, 225-0. 

* Photograph from C, Picard, Manuel d’Archéolagie Grecque, 
Paris, 1939, pp. 890, Gg1, pl. xxvii, A.W. Lawrenee, Classical 
Sealpture, London, 1929, p. 78, pl. 42. In this relief further 
technical advancement from the Archaic profile view is evident 
within the profiled-acion method of representation. The 
sculptor has skilfully avowed the problem of quadruple 
iad m profile line of an orginal outside horse 
silhouette by moving the horses forward at regularly staggered 
intervals so that the heads, necks, and hindquarters of each 
horse are viewed successively while the trunks of the farther 
three are hidden behind the body of the mear animal, This 
creates the same impression of profile layers that the artist of the 
Demaretcion managed to secure by throwing back the head of 
one horse in order to vary the monotony of profile. Likewise 
the walking action of the Satrap Relicf animals takes place on a 
flat grownd line, and the horses are intended to be viewed from 
a central point perpendicular to the low relief plane of the 
Composition. 

* Maxime Collignon, fe Parthénon, Pars, 1914; Gustave 
Fougéres, Le Parthinon, Paris, 1910, illustration from pll. 86, 87, 
xxx, 73, 74, South Ouride Wall, now in the British Museum. 
The same manner of superimposition of four horses found in 
the Satrap Sarcophagus is refined in the quadriga groups of this 
frieze. Some horses gallop partially ahead of others, and in 
many cases heads are thrown back to add to the effect of draw- 
ing and modelling of exceptional skill in indicating depth. As 
in the previous two monuments, a simple horizonta ground 
line is employed throughout. A. 5. Murray, The Sculptures of 


the Parthenon, New York, 1903, p. 95. nates, * It was just bere 
that the greatest damage was done by the gunpowder explosion 
(1687) which blew out the centre of the cella wall. From 
fragmentary slabs aided by CGarrey’s drawings we can in a 
measure see how this stirring series of chariots in the very 
middle of each side must have provided the most attractive 
feature of all.’ 

* Tllustrated in * Eukbeidas", article by G. E. Rizzo in Bol- 
letine D’ Arte, no, VIL, February 1935, p. 348. British Museum, 
Catalogue af Sculpture, number 614 (Department of Greek and 
Roman Antiquities, B.M., London, 1892-1904. A. H. Smith). 
W. 5. W. Vaux, Handbook to the Antiquitws in the British Museum, 
London, 1851, no. 197, ‘In subject and composition it bears 
considerable resemblance to many of the coins of Syracuse and 
Magna Graccia and therefore, perhaps, may be a votive monu- 
ment... t0 commemorate victory. 

* Photograph from Carl Blimel, Acafalog d. Antiten Ber. 
Siulft., Berlin, 1928, IL, p. 56, no. 280, pl. 68. The 
shows well in Salomon Reinach, Répertoire de Reliefs Grecs et 
Romains, Paris, 1909, vol. ii, - 48, no. 1. T. Homolle, Rev. 
Arch., MI (1920), p. 23. C. Picard, op. cif. vol. ii, 2, p. 849 


* Mention should be made of the continuance of the pure 
profiled-action tradition in the late Hellenistic or Roman 
painted terracotta relicis from Southern Italia, ete., ovo of 
which are illustrated at the beginning and the end of the text of 





R. Kekulé von Stradonitz, Programm zum Winckelmannsfeste der 
An “ sicche esses ne Berlin, no. 65» Berlin, 1905, article 
on the R Relief, * Echelos und Basile, Attisches Relief a 
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we turn to examples of the foreshortened-perspective-depth method as it emerges on major iss opto 
monuments in the last quarter of the fifth century. This foreshortening method 18 striking y dis- 
played in the so-called Lycian Sarcophagus in the Museum at Istanbul (Fig. 7), which Picard dates 
after 420 B.c. Bearing in mind that the Parthenon frieze is perhaps the apogee of the profiled-action 
method in relief, Picard to a slight extent and Mendel somewhat further verge on imaccuracy in 
relating the two chariot groups on this relief to the Phidian formula.® ‘The foreshortened method 
was never more prominent than in the Lycian Sarcophagus. ‘The heads of the horses are brought 
out into very high relief and are turned in varying directions; the forequarters of the animals are 
also modelled very fully so as to convey the appearance that the groups are viewed at a three-quarters 
angle from the right; and, finally, the legs fly up in a high gallop, giving emphasis to this right 
diagonal view—which is further borne out in the perspective position indicated by the wheels of the 
chariots. 

The so-called Heroon or funerary monument of Gjélbaschi—-Trysa in the Vienna Museum 
presents a curious complex of imported and local subjects and styles executed for this monument of 
Greek art from Southern Asia Minor. There are a mixture of Near Easternlike divinities recalling 
the reliefs of Persepolis dancing to the music of Egyptianised (Bes) creatures and two zones of frieze 
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Fic, 6,—Berumn, STAaTLICHE MUsEEN, 
RELIFF. 


Fog. 7.—IstaneuL, ARCHAEOLOGICAL Museum. THe 


Lyvoas SARCOPHAGUS, 


slabs illustrating various tales from Greek mythology and legendary history in a style which some- 
times reaches the level of the best exported classic art of the twenties of the etch century. There are 
several chariot groups. but perhaps the most noteworthy is the one included in the ‘ Carrying Off 
of the Daughters of Leukippos ’ on the North Side."° Although the legs of the four horses are some- 
what damaged and the chariot itself, especially the wheels, is not clearly indicated, this group from 
the panels in which Picard sees the Attic style reflected through Ionian overtones is executed in 
excellent foreshortened-perspective-depth in low relief. The horses going to the left are viewed 
from an almost three-quarters angle, and the ground line appears to slope back in a diagonal so that 
the inner two horses appear to be no longer quite on the base line of the frieze but slightly suspended 
in air, Furthermore, the heads of the horses are varied in positions, such as turned about to three- 
quarters rear, which have an exact parallel in the best examples of this style in the contemporary 
coinage of Syracuse with which this paper will deal. There 1s also an exceptional similarity between 


* Thustration from Picard, op. cit. pl. xxix opposite p. O80; he Horse in Greek Art, Baltimore, 1943, cide p. 129, Chrono- 





vide pp. 892, Bog, csp. notes t and 5. Picard observes certain 
adaptations of non-Greek tendencies in this provincial work, and 
of the chariot-group side he notes,*. .. les chevaux de leurs 
attelages sont groupés avec quelque monotonie sclon cette 
perspective fuyante, de trois quarts, que nous COnnaissoOns pour 
a fin du Ve siecle, par divers reliefs de ["Acropole, d'Oropos, de 
Rhodes, ete. et sur les monnaies syracusaines ... *. About 
the sculptors of this scene of two drivers and two hunters in two 
quadrigae attacking a crouching lion, Picard further notces, 
“Le sculpteur n'était pas certes d'Attique; ce ful sans doute 
UN artiste lycien, travaillant au dernier quart du giecle, Sa 
science du relief est remarquable, mais ses formules, resides 
bhidtesques, supposent destraditionsd’école déja un peu attardées,” 
Note 1 states, *On a voulu parfois rapporter cette perspective 
oblique 4 une invention du peintre tonien Parrhasios.” For 
the shal vide p. 893, note 5. G. Mendel, Catalogue (Istanbul 
Museum), vol. i, pp. 148 ff, no. 63 (369), (p. 169), fies. on pp. 
161 and 164. He dates this relief 400 n.c. 5S. D. Markman, 


logical Table and references at the enc of the text, states that 
‘it does seem to be after the Kimon and Euamretos Deka- 
drachms," 

© Otto Benndorf, Des Heroon von Gyilbashi-Trysa ( Jahrbuch 
d. Kunsthistorischen Sammluneen), Vienna, 1889, and a 
volume of plates by Neumann. Picard, op. ct. pp. 884, 885, 
notes that the subject was treated by Polygnotes in painting in 
the sanctuary of Anakes at Athens (Pausanias [, 18, 1) and 
that the carrying off deals with a funerary motif. In contrast 
to the * Carrying Off’ scene, a rather clumsy articulation of the 
galloping quadriga motif can be observed in a chariot group 
on the inner right side of the South Wall. This is an excellent 
example of the (hybridisation) combination of the two methods 
with which we are dealing. The front two horses appear in a 
version of the foreshortened-perspective-iepth style, while the 
rear animals and chariot are treated in the profiled-action 
method. (For Frotographs sec Neumann or esp. Fogg Art 
Mfuscum Photo (Joseph Wiha, Vienna) 231 C 8 (ec) 10) 
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the composition here and that of the Oropos Relief ( Fig. 8) found at Oropos on the North coast of 
Attica. | 

This Relief, now in the Berlin Museum, is one of the outstanding examples of the fore- 
shortened method at its complex best, and is dated Sencrey in the last years of the fifth century. 
The near three horses are treated in full relief, with heads turned in slightly varying directions and 
legs on a rising diagonal ground line; this produces the feeling that the roup, tue, toward the 
viewer. For variance sake, the farthest horse is leaping ahead in profile, but his position off the 
ground fits in perfectly with the three-quarters perspective of the other three, Chis horse appears 
to be plunging ahead drawing the others through the air behind him, Professor Markman over- 
simaplities a trifle when he states that this specific type of horse group is first seen on the Kimon 
and Euainetos Dekadrachms, for both are similar parallel developments from the representational 
method whose history we have been tracing.“ . | . 

The final major monument in relief in the foreshortened chariots of the late fifth century ** 1s 
the well-known relief found at Phaleron and now in the National Museum at Athens, called the 
Echelos—Basile Relief (Fig. 9) from its portrayal of a local interpretation of the Pluto and Persephone 
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Fic. o.—ATHEeNs, NaTIoxaL Museum, (PHoro Auman, No. 24257.) 
myth.!® This sculpture has been variously dated from shortly after the Parthenon frieze to the 
eriod of the Dexileos stele (394 B.c.). Professor Markman notes that the composition is exactly 
like that of the Syracusean Dekadrachms of 413 8.c. and after: ‘four horses supposedly abreast, 
but actually arranged in three-quarters view, with only the outside horse in true profile *.1* In this 
use of profile in the outside horse, a further example of the complexity of the foreshortened mode is 
carried to a high point in these reliefs. The diagonal ground line and the foreshortening of the 
horses’ forequarters are quite evident from the left three-quarters view. The heads of the horses 
carry out somewhat subtle variations in position, except for the third horse from the outside, whose 
head is turned so as to face the spectator. Unfortunately this uniformly consistent foreshortening is 
lost in the one wheel under the chariot body, which is shown in full, flat-groundline profile. 


Cuartor Groups ox THE Cormace or Later FIFTH-CENTURY SICILY 


It now remains to investigate the chariots designed by the Sicilian die cutters and to see where 
we might find sources for their inspiration in quadrigate compositions..’ Since there are many dies 


Mt Vide particularly Rizzo, op. cil., Bolletine d°Arte, February 


i Markman, of. cl. p. go. Various references and opimons 
1935, figs. a1, 22, and 29; the Oropos Relief is illustrated 


conveniently in fig. 24 (from which the illustration bere included 
if taken) and further opportunities for comparisons such as are 
included here are offered. 

 Bliimel, op. ct. IT, no. Koo, pp. 47 if. pl. 60. 

4 Markman, of, cl., pp. 126-7; a full bibliography of this 
monument i mcludedd, 

tt Mention should be made of the so-called British Museum 
‘Satrap Sarcophagus’, which bears a relief whose quadriga 
group appears to be executed also in the style of the Oropos 
Relief. Vaux, W. 5. W., op. tt. (pide supra, note 6), no. 142 and 
drawn illustration. 

1¢ Herbert Bloch, * Echelo ¢ Basile, Note sull’ interpre- 
tazione dei reliewt di Falero, Rhodi, ¢ Chio", Aivuta di Filologia 
ed Istruzione Clattica, Turin, 1935; phe poue Homolle, * Sur 
Trois Bas-RKelicis de Phalére °, ferns Archfologigue AT (1920), pp. 
1-01, part. 40-77. 


on dating are conveniently contained here, including J. N. 
Svorones, Das Athener Nationalmusenm, 1, pp. 120 ff, no. 17599, 
csp. p. 129; Picard, op. cil., fig. 432, and pp. 899 ff, °... on 
voit lenlévement sur le char d’Echélos, heros du temenos 
familial, de Basilé (7) ou Tasilé: théme déja apparu sur Ics 
tablettes de Locres. Hermés lui méme entraine l'attelage’. 
The illustration shown here is from Alinari photograph, no. 
24247. 

1? ‘The works from which the material in this selection 
chosen and correlated include: (a) Sir A.J. Evans, ‘ Some New 
Artists’ Signatures on Sicilian Coins", Num, Chron., no. 40, 
1690, pp. 285-910; “Syracusan Medallions and Their En- 
pravers . Num. Ghron., nos, 49, 44, 18g1, pp. 205-924, 925-76. 
(b) A. Gallatin, The DOekedrachms of Bacintts rankraten 
(U.S.A), 1992. (¢) J. H. Jongkees, The Aimonian Detadrachms 
—A Contribution to Sicilian Numismatics, Utrecht, rgq1. (d) Sir 
CG. F. Hill, Coins of Ancient Sicily, London, 1903: Historical Greek 
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and many slightly varying a produced by this school of artists, three reverse designs have been 
selected—a ‘Tetradrachm by Euarkidas, a Dekadrachm by Euainetos, and the Dekadrachm of 
Akragas. 

The complete break between the chariots of these artists and the earlier chariot group of 
Syracusan Tetradrachms extending back to the Demareteion is very remarkable and represents a 
revolutionary step for the designers of state coimages. ‘The die cutters of Athens could do little 
more than refine the Archaic Athena and the reverse owls; Syracusan die cutters emerged unfettered 
by any rigid rules save the chariot group as a general iconographic subject. Euainetos and his 
contemporaries of late fifth-century Sicily did not start off their designs by following the most 
famous monument of the age—the Parthenon frieze, truly the noblest expression of the profile method 
of representation in sculptural relief. From the first they adapted the new, the modern mode of 
foreshortening in representation to their vocabulary of circular die cutting. The chariot design of 
the Oropos relief appears in a relatively large rectangular marble slab; it took great skill to adjust the 
same design to the small circular area of a coin die. 

This was successfully done in the Tetradrachm of Euarkidas ™ (Fig. 10). The design shows a 
quadriga galloping to the left, driven by Persephone holding the reins in her left and a torch in her 
right hand. ‘The near horse is almost in profile, with his feet rising slightly in a diagonal from the 
horizontal ground line to the left. The angle of foreshortening increases with the three remaining 
horses. The head of the first is thrown violently upward, that of the second turned toward the 
viewer, and that of the third is again in profile. Their forequarters are brought out into the round in 
deep relief, and the forelegs of the animals give the feeling that the group is rising in deep acrial 
a The two wheels and axle of the chariot itself are clearly defined in diagonal perspective, as 
if the whole group were here again in the process of turning toward the spectator. | 

In the renowned Dekadrachm of Euainetos (Fig. 11), the four horses are arranged with heads 
parallel and erect in a strong diagonal to the left; the high relief modelling of their forequarters and 
the parallel perspectives of their legs in two lines point up the feeling of foreshortening, creating 
again a three-quarters view from the left." The chief difference between the grouping of these 
horses and those on the Oropos relief lies in the containment of the composition close to the heavy 

round line, creating the feeling that the horses are more flattened out in a gallop than previously. 
Chere is a rise from near to far horse, however. This is enough just to balance the three-quarters 
view and the parallel position of the heads, One feels that this design is the ultimate in viewing a 
four-horse chariot group in the foreshortened-perspective-depth manner while retaining the earth- 
bound or horizontal-angle perception in the viewer. 

The Dekadrachm of Akragas (410 B.c.) (Fig. 12) is the fitting finale to the discussion of the 
development of the foreshortening method on major monuments and on coinage, for this piece is the 
superlative in representing the four-horse chariot group in relief against a surface background.*° 
The effect of flying through air is achieved to perfection. The background seems almost to melt 
away, In such mastery of foreshortening that all tensions, incongruities, and difficulties of representa- 
tional spacing have been eliminated. The horses lunge as if they were actually pawing the air in 
a space devoid of either upward or downward limitations. The off horse appears to plunge down 
actually lower than his mates—a touch which seals the perfection of the artist's treatment of the 


dekadrachms of Euainetos. They intersect one another at 
broken intervals and in every varicty of design. An ungraceful 
feature is supplied by two hind legs of the second horse being 
placed on the mrcsisid together, “This is an impossible arrange- 
ment because it prolongs the horse iwelf over one half its 
natural length, while the foremost horse is shortened unduly. 


Cains, London, 1906, (e) Giulio E. Rizzo, L’Arte della Moneta 
nella Sicilia Greea, Rome, 1938; Monete Greche della Sicilia, Rome, 
rgb, (f) A. Salinas, fe Monele deli” Antiche Citta oi Sicilia 
Diseritte ¢ [ustrate, Palermo, r676, (2) C. Seloman, Greet Coins, 
London, 1999; new ed., 1954. 

" G. E. Rizzo, * Eukleidas’ (ride supra, nore 6), pp. 346 M., 


figs. 23 (this illustration) and 24. In a precise analysis of the 
“new style’ of these coins, Rizzo notes the introduction of the 
rush, excitement, and dash of the course in their design and 
compares the Euarkidas design-die to the Echelos-Baasile, the 
Trysa, and of course the Oropos reliefs, Unfortunately, he 
includes the Rhodes Relief in Berlin and emphasises the Elgin 
chariot-group relief, both of which [ place in the profiled- 
action tradition. They are not good comparisons or examples 
of the development of space-compositions in Syracusean 
numismatic art. Dr, Seloman links this die with ‘ another 
contemporary work of art—a splendid silver bowl in New 
York of the very same style and date’. This is the first of 
the two New York Metropolitan Museum Silver Phialai (ride 
tifra, pp. 111 ff), Dr. Seltman also calls this die a great four 

Jorce, * but it ts really an uncomfortable design for one reason 
a taene goddess driver is much too big’, Seltman, MGC, p. 
77; pl. g1b. 

* ‘Two illustrations of a specimen of this coin in the British 
Museum, one greatly enlarged (reproduced here somewhat 
reduced) and one in natural size, appear in Seloman, WGC, 
Pp. 92, pl. aob. Evans, op. cil., Num. Chron, mos. 43, 44, 
Gor (IIT and IV}, pp- 235 Ff, in speaking of the Euainctos 
reverses is sharply critical, “There is an element of discord 
in the disposition of the hind legs of the horses upon the 


There is a tendency toward sensationalism." On p. 209 he 
states, * As to the actual school to which the works of Kimon and 
Euainetos are to be referred, Lenormant would detect that of 
Polykleitos rather than Pheidias; but there seems in truth, to 
be no g reason for seeking the artistic traditions here 
represented beyond the three seas of Sicily, Certainly we have 
not here the bold and simple style of some of the coins of 
Greece proper, and the detail and ornament of these “ medal- 
lions "' has been a stumbling block to some who would transfer 
the canons of hich art in sculpture to the narrow field in which 
the die-sinker exercised his craft. But it is precisely because 
the great Sicilian engravers took a juster view of the require- 
ments of their special branch of art that they attained, at such 
a surprisingly early date, a perfection not to be found clse- 
where in Hellas, and that their masterpieces surpassed in beauty 
and interest all but a very few exceptional pieces to be found 
throughout the length and breadth of the Greek world." 

"0 The coin described here is the Munich specimen, illus- 
trated here from pp. 104, 105, fig. 45b of Scleman, MG 
The writer, however, in describing this celebrated piece has 
had before him an example from the above-mentioned private 
collection in Boston, Mass. (cide supra, Introductory note), on 
Saporaty loan on several occasions at the Fogg Muscum of 
Pie 
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Fic. 10.—TETRADREACHM OF Svractse BY EUARKEIDAS. Fic. tt1,—Loxpnox, Bens Muserm™. DexkapRaAchM oF 
SYRACUSE BY EVAINETOS, 





Fin. 12.—Mustce, Staatuicne MixzsamuMiunc. DEKADRACHM OF AKRAGAS. 





Fic. 19.—Mustcn, Loes Cottecriox. Bronze Vesset. 
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animals in the vast, open, three-dimensional space. Finally, the chariot wheels form another 
correctly proportioned and drawn diagonal. They are tilted forward in the front and up in the rear, 
as if needing no dependance on the ground line but rolling through the vertical freedom of space. 
In this Dekadrachm of Akragas, therefore, the final culmination of the efforts of the relief sculptor 
and the die sinker to depict the four-horse chariot group in relief space has been achieved in a coin of 
the last decade of the fifth century. 


Artistic Evipence Connectinc THE Corns or SiciLy wirH THEIR PROBABLE SOURCES AND 
PROTOTYPES 


We have now seen the close connexion in style and method of representation. What evidences 
remain that these artists working at gem cutting and die sinking in Sicily at the end of the century 
could have been influenced by the types of major monuments investigated heretofore? The artistic 
centre of the or ie monuments, if we go by sheer numbers alone, appears to have been Attica, and 
those elsewhere have been connected with it to a greater or lesser degree. If these Sicilian artists 
did not originate in or travel to the cities of Greece proper—especially Athens—ithen they could have 
seen minor objects produced on the Greek mainland and capable of circulation through the trade 
characteristic of Greek Mediterranean civilisation. Small bronze objects, silver bowls, gems, and 





Fic. t4.—New York, Metrorpourax Museum. Sitver Fic. 15.—Terraprachm or Syracuse sy EvKiemas. 
Porace. Deran, Nixe ano Heracces in CHARIOT. 


especially vases are known to have been transported quite freely about the ancient world, and the die 
cutters must have had a varied assortment of smaller objects at hand from which they could have 
chosen ideas, compositions, and designs to be adapted to the particular needs of their own crafts. 

There are several well-known minor objects bearing chariot-group compositions in the fore- 
shortened-perspective-depth method. These include the Loeb Cup in Munich and a silver phiale 
in the Metropolitan; among the gems there is the Chalcedony Scaraboid showing a biga wheeling 
around in the Boston Museum Collection. In connexion with the influence of new developments in 
perspective drawing in the later fifth century, the Meidias Painter Hydria in London may be taken 
as an excellent example of such designs on vases. 

The Loeb bronze vessel (Fig. 13) is the only composition dealt with here which does not contain 
an equestrian chariot group.*! In this bronze the foreshortening view is very acefully developed 
using the bottom of the vessel as a flat ground line because the artist has taken full advantage of the 
object's curve to present the stag groups from the three-quarters angle between a front and side view 
as they appear to be wheeling around toward the acanthus-lotus design. By spacing the animals 
evenly on this level row so that the hindquarters of one disappear behind the forequarters of the next 
except for the near animal, whose body appears within the wheels, the artist has utilised the curved 
form to show in the turn of the vessel the bodits and legs of the animals in depth without creating 
any feeling of distortion. 

In publishing the first of the two silver phialai (Fig. 14), which have been compared to a Tetra- 
drachm of Eukleidas ** (Fig. 15), Miss Richter states, ‘Can we go further and locate the industry 








™ Johannes Sieveking, Bronzen Terrakotten Vasen der Sammlung = The illustration of the Tetradrachm appears in G. E. 
Loch, Munich, 1930, pp. 1, 2 and pll. I, II. This cup was Rizzo, Saggi Preliminari su [Arte della Moneta nella Sicilia Greca, p. 
found near Elis in the Alpheios Valley and, according to Sieve- 97, fig. 79, and is taken here from * Eukleiclas ’ Boll. d' Arte 
king, was probably a votive at ashrine for a victory inachariot February 1938, pl, opp. p. 929. ; 
race. He dates it to the second half of the fifth century. 
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which produced the New York phiale? 
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The resemblance of the quadrigae to those in Sicilian coins 
of the late fifth century is so striking that it can hardly be accidental. 
bowl and coins is similar, one may even surmise 
Eukleidas—were also silversmiths and produced w 


In fact, since the technique of 


that the artists of the coins—Kimon, Euainetos, 
ork similar to the bowl. 


At all events, a South 








HvyDRIA 


Berrsu Museu. 
ey THE Merotas Painter. 


Fic. 17.—Lospon, 


Italian or Sicilian origin of the silver phiale is made probable. 





Fic, 18.—Ruvo, rormercy Jarra Cotcecnion, 1096. VoLure 


CRATER BY THE SisvPHos PAINTER. 


One cannot be certain, however. 


Too little fifth-century embossed metalwork has survived for us to venture on the designation of 
schools. And though the stylistic connexions with Sicilian coinage are obvious, we must not forget 


the similar renderings on Attic vases *.™ 


23 G, M. A. Richter, * A Greek Silver Phiale in the Metro- 
politan Museum", A7A, vol. 43, no. 4, July-September 1941, 
op, 363-89, esp. p. 975. The detail illustrated here is from p. 
sts, fig. 2. ine ae . 

Two vases which bear quite similar quadriga groups in their 
ireatment of the * Apotheosis of Herakles* are illustrated on 
p. 971. They are: (1) A bell krater in the Ramone Collection 
at 5. Agata de" Gotti (Gerhard, Antike Buldwerke, $0). (2) A, 
pelike in the Museurn far Antike Kleinkunst, Munich (FR IT, 
pl. 109). 


In other words, we may have an example of a metalwork 





On p. 970, Miss Richter states, * ‘The frieze with the chariots 
must represent the Apotheosis of Herakles; at least this is sug- 
gested by its close sumilarity to representations on fifth- and 
fourth-century Attic and South Italian vases.’ 

In AFA vol. 54, no. 4, October 1950, pp. 357-70, Miss 


Richter publishes a companion bowl found at the same time (in 


Northern Italy), which had just been purchased by the Mctro- 
politan Museum. ‘Two somewhat similar phialai in the British 
Museum, found in Southern Italy (B.M. nos. & and 9), and one 
in the Museum at Barcelona are also illustrated. 
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object from or after the same school which produced the late fifth-century Sicilian coinage; further- 
more, this sort of object may have been the direct type of importation or local product which 
suggested some of the reverse compositions in question. | f = : 

Although the chariot group on the Boston gem (Fig. 16)—one of several possible selections—is a 
biga and the wheeling around movement in the composition involves a slightly different use of the 
foreshortened-perspective-depth method than has been the usual custom on the Syracusan Tetra- 
drachms, the probable Attic origin of the gem, the date-range of its execution, and the similarity in 
many details to the reverse design of the Dekadrachms of Kimon and Euainctos open avenues for 
significant speculation on the relation between Athenian ae and Syracusan coins.** 

The vase designs, such as that on the Meidias Painter Hydria (Fig. 17), may represent one of the 
closest links between the innovations in painting toward the end of the century and the translation 
of these new modes in foreshortening to the dies of the celators of Syracuse.** In this scene, the 


“Ca 


in foreshortening nearly as on the Metropolitan Museum phial 
drachms of Eukleidas. Whereas the designer of the Metropolitan phiale adapted 
successfully to the convex curve of the bowl’s inside, the 


rrying Off of the Daughters of Leukippos ’, the gallops <nane group has the horses arranged 


alai, and ee iy Bose the Tetra- 
is composition 
eidias Painter has, on the other hand, 


suited his quadrigae to the concave curve of the neck of the hydria with the base line on the larger 


diameter, consequently pulling the 


bottom of the composition out instead of compressing it in. 


The perspective drawing and painting of both animals and wheels in this painted representation 


of the four-horse chariot group is, by 


the standards to which the various die cutters and sculptors 


with whom we have been dealing aspired, as technically perfect as any representation seen hereto- 
fore, and this vase, and the volute crater by the Sisyphos Painter from Ruvo (410-400 B.c.) *° 
(Fig. 18), stand for directly traceable links with the products of the great die cutters of late-fifth- 


century Greek Sicily. 


(CONCLUSIONS 


We now may sum up these findings. 


and have divided these into two groups according to their treatment of problems of space and de 
. e foreshortened-perspective-depth methods. 
It is seen in the Demareteion of 480; it is magnificently 


We have termed these the profiled-action and 
profiled-action type is the earlier of the two. 


diversified in the Parthenon; and it is still vigorously employed in the Elgin and | 
he latter: The Drone method flourished in the last quarter of the 


in the latter part of the century. 


We have dealt with chariot groups of the fifth century 


th. 
he 


des Rebhets 


century coincidental with the new interest in optic innovations. A considerable array of sculptures 


of Attic se a or inspiration fall into this sate 


Funerary Monument of Gjalbaschi-Trysa, and 


ory; these include the Lycian Sarcophagus, the 
e Oropos and Echelos marble reliefs. Our com- 


parison seems to prove that the famous chariot groups on the coins of Syracuse and her neighbours 


must be included in this group. 


Our survey of minor objects leads to a second conclusion. | | zi 
may well have provided the necessary stimuli in the derivation of the composition 


Silver vessels, bronzes, vases, and jewels 
and style of the 


chariot groups of Sicilian coins from the great workshops of the sculptors and painters of later fifth- 


century Attica. But the Sicilian artists produced no uninspired or provincial co 


ism. These men 


created in their unrivalled series of coins a monument worthy of any age in the history of art. ‘That 
they re-created and re-interpreted in their own peculiarly delicate and dificult medium the most 
advanced experiments of Attic artists does not in any way detract from the monumental greatness of 


their achievements. 


Cambridge, Mass. 


8 Sir John D. Beazley, The Lewes House Collection of Anctent 
Gems, Oxford, 1920, no. 55. Boston Museum of Fine Arts 
Collection, no, 23, 502; photograph courtesy of the Museum. 
All that can be said about the provenience of this gem is that it 
was purchased in Athens; Beazley dates this work as falling 
between ca. 419-403 B.c. He also notes that, * the horses are 
the same general type as those on the coins of Syracuse from 
the Later Efth century onwards", having, ‘small heads with 
hogged manes, powerful cylindrical bodies, and solid hind- 
quarters", Horses of a similar breed are to be found on a 
chalcedany scaraboid in the Cabinet des Médailles of the 
Bibliothéque Nationale, Paris, published in Furtwangler, Due 
Antiken Genmen, Leipzig, 1900, vol. i, i, pt , NO. 54; eude 
also, pl. 14, no. 15 (Petrograd scaraboid). Beazley adds, * The 
head of the hither horse is in perspective, the upper part being 
more prominent than the lower, and the orbit of the off eye ts 
visible. ‘This foreshortening of the horse's head is found on the 


until rather later. The Echelos Relief has it but not the Berlin 

relief of the same subject (Bearley here means the Rhodes relief 

discussed above as an example of the profiled-action mode of 

relief) which Kekulé von Stradonitz considers somewhat 

earlier than the other and nearly contemporary with the 

Parthenon frieze (Kekulé von Stradonitz, op. cit., pl: 1; cade 
VOL. LAXY. 


Krater in Bologna, but is not used in sculptured relief 
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oa, note 8). The hither horse has all four feet lifted and 
stiancad while the off horse has its hind legs thrown back 
with its hind feet on the ground. This motif o found on the 

kadrachms by Kimon and Euainectos and subsequent 
Syracusan isses but not later.’ | 

For some other examples of chariot groups in , vide, 
ames Prendeville, The Poriafowskht Gens, London, 1859, 
Series T: * Pluto Carrying off Persephone in a Quadriga *, gt ; 
* The Fall of Phacton aoa: Il: “ Victory in a Car Driven by 
Two Horses *, 934. 

24 |. C. Hoppin, A Handbook of Atte Red-Figured Vases, Cam- 
bridge (U.S.A.), 191g, ‘ Mecidias", Pp. L773 ip Hoan ah BMC E 
224 (1264), dated at the end of the fifth century. Georges 
Nicolle, Ls Peinture des Vases Grees, Paris, 1g26, PP. 31, 92, pl. 
XLIV, dated 410-375 B.c. in the refined, flowering style from 
#euxis and Parrhasios, Assteas, and Phython. Meidies ef le 
Stele Fleurt dans fa Céramique Altigue, p. 117, fig. 27. Beazley, 
Attw Red-fgure .Vase Painters, p. 831. harkens, op. cul. p. 129, 
mentions the Pelops and Hippedameia Vase by the Meicias 
Painter (?) in Arezzo, Swindl : 


cr, of. cf. pp. 188-9, 395-6, 


fur. 34 The photograph ts taken from a negative in the 
Fogg Museum Collectron. 
* ‘The illustration is reproduced from Bilder Griechischer Vasen, 
1935-39, vol. xii, pl. 1b, 
I 


THALES’ DETERMINATION OF THE DIAMETERS OF THE SUN AND MOON 


Creomenes, De motu circulari corporum caelestium. 11. 75 (p- 
Tay USpokoyicv TO elnfes TOU AOoyou [viz. ot: trobiatlos gotiv 6 fAlos]. 


136 Ziegler). *EAtyxeton 5€ Kai Sic 
Acixvuton yap 81° array, 


Sti, &v 7 trobiaios 6 Atos, Serjoet TOV peylotov TOU ovipavel KUKAOV ETrraKkocioo TEVTT|KOVTE TrOGGOV 


elven. Arc yap Tdov Sppoeyiw KErTOPET POU PEVES EUpioKETaI pepcs irtaxoolooTov Kal TrevTnKooToy | 


Tou olkeiou KUKAOU. 


*Eay yap, év © alrés avipyeTat mas ix Tol SpizovtTos O TjAlos, Kuatos, @EpE 


elwelv, pelon, TO Uap apefev SAN TH ftom Kal vuxti pelv eUpioxetan Kuddous Eyov érraxogious kal 
qrevttKkovta. Aéyetan SE 1 Toran Epodos tro Tpatov THy Alyutrricy émivonOrvat. 


The writer is here trying to prove that the sun is very much greater than some people * suggest. 


In the course of this demonstration it emerges: 


Ri 


through a water clock between the first appearance of the upper limb 


That the size of the sun (1.¢. its diameter) 
That this measurement was obtained by observing the amount of water passing 


is xia part of the (daily) orbit of the sun. 


of the sun on the 


horizon and its complete rising, and comparing it with the amount passing through the clock 
in the course of a whole day and night. The comparison oe a ratio of 1:.750; and the 


conclusion is that the distance covered by the sun in a perio : 
It follows from this that the size of the sun must be very 


greater than the diameter of the sun. 


of twenty-four hours is 750 times 


great; for, suppose its diameter were only one foot long, then the whole orbit of the sun would 
be no longer than 749 feet, which is plainly absurd. 


(c) That this method of calculating the size of the sun 1s ascribed to the Egyptians. 


We 


note here that Cleomedes does not mention any Greek authority for the method. 


It is tempting to connect the procedure descri 
sun relative to its daily orbit, with the notice found 


bed in this passage, of calculating the size of the 


in Diog. Laertius I. 24 (Al, Diels*, p. 68) to the 


effect that Thales held that the size of the sun (i.e. the length of its diameter) 1s the 720th part of 
its orbit. . . . 1wea@tos TO TOU fAlou péyebos (TOU NAloKoU KUKAOU GoTrep Kal TO Tis gEAT|VTIS HEYEHOS) 


Tol ceAnvatou érroxociooTév Kai elkoo Tov pEpos Grreprvara Kota tivas, (Emended by Diels, Hermes, 


24, 1889, p. 306). 


See also Apuleius, Flor. 18, p. 37, 10 Helm (Arg Diels’, p. 78) idem sane iam 


proclivi senectute divinam rationem de sole commentus est quam equidem non didici modo verum 


etiam experiundo comprobavi, 
If the tradition 1s trustw 


juoties sol magnitudine sua circulum quem | 
y, ie. if we can accept the report that Thales calculated the size 


ermeat metiatur. 


of the sun’s diameter as 74> of its orbit, it seems at first sight reasonable to suppose that the method 


of calculation described by Cleomedes was employed by him.* 
says can be taken as an explanation of the calculation ascribed to 


Tannery thinks that what Cleomedes 
‘hales.6 And Hultsch * also 


thinks that Thales knew this result and that it was obtained with the help of the water-clock. This 


would be acceptable were it not for some details that, taken together, create some doubt; 


doubt here leads to a different explanation. 


Before discussing the points that lead us to doubt the acce 
that the KAewWSpa method of measuring the size o 
used alternatively with, measuring by sun-clocks ( 


In Somn, Setp. I. 20, 2 
of the displacement of a shadow on a solarium. 
len 
horizon. 


f the sun and 
solaria). This is described by Macrobius, Comm. 
-30. He computes the size of the sun relative to its orbit by the observation 
Like the water-clock method, this is based on the 
of time that passes between the sun’s first appearance and its complete emergence over the 
He finds that the sun in one hour passes througl . i 


and 


ted interpretation | may add here 
e moon was supplemented by, and 


h a part of its course nine times greater 


than its own diameter: i.¢. its whole orbit, through which it passes in twenty-four hours, 1s 216 





My thanks are due to my friend, Dr. T. RK. Tannahill of 
the Department of Astronomy, University of Glasgow, who 
kindly reac the manuscript of this article and made valuable 
suggestions in matters of astronomical information, 

1 This figure is repeated at II, 2 (p. 150 Ziegler). 

2 Fe. Heraclitus: see fragment 9 (Diels*, p. 51) <ttepl 
wryious AAlow> slpos motoy dripanreiov. Crh. Diog. L. TX. 7 
(Diels* I, p. 141) and Theodoretus Graec. Af Cur. TV. 22, 
p. 106 (Raecder): “Hpederros Ed troSeciov. 

A useful résumé of various interpretations of the Heraclitus 
fragment is given 7 
Heraclitus, 1954, pp. 2fo sg. (He mentions only Cic. de fin. 1. 6. 
20 and Acad. IT. 26, 82 as suggesting that Epicurus compared 
the size of the sun to that of the human foot, Cleomedes 1s, 
of course, arguing primarily against Epicurus; and he confirms 
much more certainly than Cicero that Epicurus held this 
opinion, Both the Cicero passages do indeed mention the foot 
measure in connexion with Epicurus. But on both occasions 





by G. 5. Kirk, The Comic Fragments of 





the comparison secms to be that of the speaker, while what is 
actually ascribed to Epicurus is only the opinion that the sun 
is about as big as it seems. ) 

® For the use of the Meyd8pa, ete., in astronomical observation 
cf. Mart. Cap. VITI 847, 860 (pp. 446 and 452 Dick) ; Macro- 
bius, Comm, in Soma, Sap, 1. 21, 12 29. (for which see now the 
excellent translation with notes, etc., by W, H. Stahl, Columbia 
University Press, 1952); Ptolem, Syat. WV. 14.; Theon Alex. im 
Ptol. Synt. ed. Camerarius, Basileae 1584 quoted by Manitius, 
Procli Hypotyposis (Teubner), pp. 309 +9. . 
* It does not matter whether we are dealing here with Thales 
himself or one of his successors. What is important 1s the fact, 
if it is a fact, that the tradition embodies a piece of knowledge 
known to pre-Alexandrian science, | 

* See P. Tannery, Pour [histoire de la Scunce Heliéne, 1939, 
p. 71. 
* F. Hultsch, Winkelmetsungen durch die Hipparchische Diopira 
Aik ‘Gésck. Mathes, TX. 1850, py 184 sap icici 
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times (9 X 24) greater than its diameter. This wildly inaccurate result was obtained in spite of 
the fact that the observation was to be undertaken aeguinoctiali die, a natural condition, since only 
on that day would there be no distortion through the difference between the por xaipixai and the 
twenty-fourth part of the period between one sunrise and another. All such methods are, as we 
see from this and other results reported by ancient authors (cf. ¢.g. Martianus Capella VIII. 860, 
pp. 452-3 Dick, who obtains a result of 1: 600 for the diameter of the moon), extremely unreliable 
and inaccurate. This is due, not only to the distortion occasioned by the refraction of the sun, 
but also to the generally unsatisfactory degree of accuracy obtainable by the technique of measuring 
time either by the flow of water or the sun-clock. The unsatisfactory nature of these methods was 
recognised in antiquity.’ Ptolemy thought that all methods of measuring the diameters of the sun 
and the moon based on the measuring of water or of time are to be rejected because of their inex- 
actitude. He says (Synt. V. 14, Heiberg pp. 416 sg.) : 1éSv S& pds THY TolaUTHY Etriokewiy Epotav 
Tas pév GAAas dom 61’ USpopetpidév 7 Tav Kata Tag lonpepives avearroAds ypoveov SoKoticl Tv 
paToy Toleiobal KaTapeTpHoIW, TapyTHoapeta, Sica TO pr WyiGs SuvacGai Sia Tov TolouTwy TO TrpO- 
Keipevov AcuBaveodant.® he method described by Cleomedes, then, was not the only method avail- 
able to ancient observers. But both it and the alternative, sun-clock measurement, led to inaccurate 
results. However, if we look more closely at the Cleomedes passage we find some justification 
for doubting its accepted relation to the Thales tradition and for supposing an oad leech ie of 
the latter that, though not radically different in theory, is yet based on the assumption of a different 
technique. 

We notice that Cleomedes does not mention Thales (or, for that matter, any other Greek) as 
an authority for the method he describes. He refers it to the Egyptians. Had he known of a 
tradition to the effect that Thales, the father of Greek astronomy and mathematics, had used the 
method he now recommended, he would surely have mentioned it. 

Another point is the fact that there is a difference in the two results mentioned: Thales had 
computed a ratio of 1: 720; Cleomedes’ method gives 1; 750 as the result. The discrepancy is 
indeed not great; but it may be significant. For, if we examine these two results, we find: 


(a) That the earlier computation, i.e. that ascribed to Thales, is more nearly correct than 
the later one. 

(6) That, quite apart even from its greater accuracy, t.¢. even if we regard it only as an 
intelligent approximation that by accident happens to be more accurate than another no less 
intelligent one, one feature of the earlier result strikes the reader at once as significant and 
suggestive: the fact that +i; seems so obviously connected with a sexagesimal system of 
reckoning and mensuration, or, to be more precise, that it 1s exactly one half of sy; ome Is 
immediately tempted to conjecture that a result of this nature 1s more likely to be obtained 
by an observer dividing the ecliptic into 360°. On that basis sd; 15 the natural result: for the 
angle subtended by the sun is almost exactly half a degree.® 


We may then state this to be our assumption: the result obtained by Thales (or whoever else 
was the originator of the tradition) is based on a system of mensuration of the zodiac divided into 
360° and on a measurement of the angle subtended by the sun as half a degree. This is a point 
of some importance, For (a) it presupposes an accuracy of measurement that is at first sight 
surprising; and (4) it would militate against the view put forward by Hultsch, according to which 
the measurement of small angles by Greek astronomers arose out of their computation of the angle 
subtended by the sun, this computation being based on the water-clock method.!® ‘The fact is that 
before Heron the technique of measuring time by the flow of water was an extremely haphazard 
affair. He perfected a technique ensuring greater reliability and accuracy. Before him the 
sources of error would make any result very unreliable," A point that must be made here is this: 
the impression that one gains fom most of the modern authorities on the problem is that Greek 
authors ascribe to early times, perhaps to the Babylonians, the measurement of the sun’s diameter 
as +4, of its orbit on the basis of the water-clock method. 

The ease with which error is first generated and then propagated 1s well illustrated by the 
history of this misconception originating in a conjecture made by L. Ideler (Uber die Sternkunde der 
Chaldder, Abh. der Akademie, Berlin 1814-15, p. 214). He conjectured that the method described 
by Cleomedes, Proclus, and Pappus of determining the diameter of the sun 61’ USpoAoyiev was known 
already to the Babylonians. Rrandia (Das Miinz- Mass- und Gewichiswesen in Vorderasien bis auf 
Alexander den Grossen, Berlin 1866, p. 19) transforms this conjecture into a certainty. Ideler had 
written *. . . eine Art hydraulischer Zcitmesser die sie (i.e. the Chaldaeans) vermutlich gebraucht 





by Thales is $°; as given by Cleomedes (yh, of the circle) = 


" Cf. Seneca, A yilosis 2,‘ horam non possum certam _ tna 
26°48"; the best modern measurements are: for the sun 


tibi dicere: facilius inter philosophos quam inter horologia 


convenict *, 

" In the same chapter Ptolemy gives the angle subtended by 
the moon as 91) sixticths of a degree. He obtained this, not 
7! pans with the dioptra, but by calculation, imAcy1gaperct 
‘abid.). 

® The angle subtended by the sun and the moon as given 


ct. 92°95" max., 91° 90-3" min., 91° 59:2” mean; for the 
moon ca. 43° 32° max., 29° 20° min., 91° 5:2" mean. 
 Hultech, Wintelmessungen etc., p. 093. 
1 GS. Proclus, Aypotyp. iv. 74,.p. 120 Manitius, and ibid, 
pp. 309 s9.; Pappus ap. Theon, in Ptolem. Synt. p. 262, given 
¥ Manitius, foc. cif. 
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haben’. Brandis not only writes as if this were certain but also as if it were equally certain that 


the ratio 1: 720 was due to this method. 
one certain piece of knowledge. 
perpetuates a printer’s mistake in Brandis’ 

Auffangen ’ in Ideler). 


Brandis’ argument was repeated by | 
book (who has ‘ Aufsaugen ’ [of the water] instead of 
Hultsch then (in his paper Winkelmessungen elc., Pp. 193 


Two conjectures were combined into what looked like 


Lehmann,” who even 


) not only repeats 


Ideler’s conjecture elevated to the status of a certainty by Brandis, but, in addition to representing 


it as certain that the result of ;4; as the ratio of the sun's 
them by 


obtained by the Babylonians and after 


diameter to the greatest circle was 
Greek astronomers 6&1’ USpoAcyicv, proceeds to 


argue as equally certain that in this method we have the origin of Greek attempts at measuring small 


angles. After 


UScop Trpds TO Twp, otras O X 
KoTapetpetotan SGuvorron inra Ths 


the result achieved as 1: 720, basing himself on Hultsch. 


ultsch, Manitius, in his edition o 
roceeds to amplify the remark of Proclus ™: Kal Touto .- . . EoTa 
pOvas TTpOS Tov YpOVOV. 
[Silas Stapétpov } TAlaKos KUKAOS. 


f Proclus’ Hypetyposis (p. 291 in a note on IV. 77) 


dvaAoyov TH ypoves, Kal Ws TO 
*EmeAoyizovTo otv & ToUToU, TrodamTAGolov 
In this amplification he gives 


It is true that Aristarchus knew the 


ratio 1: 720 as the measure of the solar diameter; /4 but it is misleading to suggest, as Manitius 


does, that this result was obtained by measurin 


the result obtained by Aristarchus (dren. p. 222, 


the flow of water. Archimedes, who reports 
ciberg), makes no mention of the method. 


All this is misleading. While the Babylonians doubtless related the divisions of the circle to 


the diameter of the sun,!* the authorities quoted 
any connexion between the fact of the measurement ascribed to the Babylonians and the me 

, Proclus, and others. 
ratio 1: 720 as between the sun’s diameter and the len 
matter, that the Babylonians used this method at all.™ On the 


described by Cleomedes, Pappus, 


water-clock method, or for that 


other hand, it is certain that the Babylonians employed 


by Ideler, Brandis, and Hultsch do not brave 

i od 
Thus it is by no means certain that the 
th of its greatest circle is obtainable by the 


the sexagesimal system. There is no 


evidence for the priority of the sun's measurement as compared with the sexagesimal system and 


the system of dividing the circle into are If that is accepted, then there 
ylonians, calculated the relative size of the sun as ahs of 


assuming that Thales, following the Ba 


its orbit after measuring *8 the angle subtended by the sun as half a degree. 
calculation needed for a result of half a degree is not beyond 


is no difficulty in 


The accuracy of measuring and 
what we may believe either the 


Babylonians or Greek astronomers were capable of. In more modern times we hear that Tycho 
Brahe was able with the naked eye to obtain results accurate to 1 minute of angle. 


University of Glasgow. 
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is — 


18 Verhandlungen der Berl. anthropol. Ges. 1889, P. 921, quoted 
by H, Zimmern. Dar Princip unserer Zett- und Rawntcilung, Ber. 
gher d. Verh. Ges. Wiss. Leipzig, Phil. Hist. AL 53, 1901, Pp. 


48. 7 
ia This is based on Pappus ap. Theon. Alex. in Ptol. Synt., for 
which see Manitius, Procl, Hyp. p. 309. 

14 Aristarchus had given the diameter of the moon as ve of 
a sign of the zodiac, i.e, a3 phy or 2° of the circle. (On the sizes 
and distances of the sin and moon, hypothesis 6 thy veAqwny Gmotelven 
imd TrevtecnBéerrov plpos gepblov. See Sir Thomas Heath, 
Aristarckus of Samos, p. 352") Archimedes says that Aristarchus 
had given ye of the orbit as the length of the wun s diameter. 
(Archimedes, Heiberg, Teubner 1919 II, p. 222.) 

Archimedes (ibid,) gives a method for measuring this angle. 


His result is between yy and yh, of a right angle, ic. eby and 
gia of the circle. 

18 See Achilles Tatius, Isagog. in Arat. 18 U'ranolog. Dionys. 
Petav. p. 197. 

1¢@ Nor, incidentally, is it certain that they obtained the 
result 1: 720 at all, Sir Thomas Heath (Aristerchus of Samos, 
pp. 22-3) argues that their result may have been r", not 4°. 

17 Hoppe, Mathen. und Astron, im. Ki. Altertum, 1911, p. 23, 
argues convincingly that the measurement of angles was 
co by the Sumerians even before the division of the 
circle, 

18 * Measuring * would, of course, not be entirely mechanical; 
it would involve calculation or geometrical construction, or 
some such process. See Ptolemy, foc. cit. 
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I, PeriscHorisma anp Portux VIII. 20 


In Pollux, VIII. 20 (ed. Bethe, Leipzig, 1 
Spupoaxtos KTA.—we read 
pépey els Tov TreplopiofevTa TOTTOV 


Tou péAAovtTos ECootpaxizeot 


est’, as ‘ineptissimum’,’ and it has been 
authorities speak of a more solid and substanti 


he suggested that tepioyoivizetv 
eancellis’, But surely the 
‘place a rope around’; and 
Philochorus,? and is probably wrong. 


mepiayowioavtas (repioxnyioavTas A) S& Tl 
*"ASnvaiav Tov BouAopevey SoTpaKov 
ot. Dindorf described igs reel ‘quod 
iven sh 
barrier than a cyoivos on occasions of ostracism, 
could mean simply ‘ circumsepire, cin 
ORS element of the word is inescapable; tepioyoivizew means 
‘* he used this word Pollux is in conflict with other writers, notably 
Carcopino,? who quotes tepioxowioavtas without question, 


in the section on oxeUn SikaotTiKa—x1yKAis, 
Tijs cryopais pépos ebet 
YYEYPanpEVOY TOUVOLE 
actenus vulgatum 
mind that good 


= 


37) 


ort shrift. Bearing in 


ere, circumdare septo, vel 


thinks that Pollux has simply made a mistake, misled by recollection of the cyotviov peplATapévov 


with which stragglers were shepherded into the assem 


ly. But there would little risk of con- 


fusion with the red rope; the error is due rather to recollection of the roped enclosures mentioned 


below. 


And is the error Pollux’ own, or is it due to later corruption *? 


Pollux is mainly sound on 


Athenian antiquities, and I suggest that in this case he was probably not ill-informed, careless, and 
out-of-step, but actually used the word qjrepioxnvigavtas to denote the wooden structures, divided by 


numerous entrances, which were set u 
Treploxrvdeies (or éco) 
KaTaoKnvere (e0).* 


it is capable of interesting extensions of meaning 
its compounds. It was used, of course, of the market-booths in the agora; ' 


round the agora or | 
‘s not found elsewhere, but it is a possible word ; 
Fenvq is a versatile word, used of tents, huts, and more solid structures ; ° that 
is shown by the theatrical sense of the word and 


art of it when ostracisms were held. 
cf. TapacKnva (Eo) and 


= 


and indeed these, or at 


least material from them, may well have provided a handy means of constructing the wijyua needed 


for ostracisms. 


We read also of yéppa being used in the agora, as well as in barriers for the ekklesia; they 


consisted of wicker-work, possibly with skin coverings like the shields known as YeOR 

XVIII. 169, were coverings of the oxnvai, or whether they, 
Such constructions would in any case be akin to the oxnvat, and 
e term Teploxnvijcavias. They may have been in use at ostracisms, but 
be hardly as substantial as the words of our other authorities (arijypa, SpupaxTot) 


the yéppa of Demosthenes, 
used as barriers, is disputed. 
might be included in th 

would perhaps 


Whether 


too, were 


imply. Such wicker-work would not be altogether different from the presumed oyoivos fence of 


Anth, Plan., 255 (see n. 1). 
Tepicyotvizelv implies mere rope, 

If we eliminate bg iarts lad Ne from 
association of ostracism wi 


The gap seems to narrow ; 
the contradiction remains. 

the text of Pollux, 

what the Athenians called tre 


but if we assume, as we safely may, that 


the only evidence for an alleged 
ioxoivicpa® vanishes. The roping off 


of certain areas was indeed a notable practice at Athens,® but rather for the meeting of an august 


court of law dealing with sacred matters. 


high and the populace would require more effective physical control. 
rope barrier was in use a certain mystic solemnity might prevail. 


At ostracisms political excitement would be running 


On the occasions when the 
Demosthenes (?) tells how the 


Council of the Arcopagus sometimes sat roped off in the Stoa Basileios;?® Pollux, how when mystic 
ede Awe eee ee ee 


i Notes on VI-VIII, 608-9. Dindorf draws attention to 
Harpocration on ‘Toperroyiyera, which H. equates with 
Tpiyowlgern. But here it 1 a vestion of hunting-nets; 
def Guko are inderd mentioned, called erol yous, but tmepiyowi- 
zerm would refer rather to the ropes of the nets. In Anh. 
Plan., 255, cystves does probably mean a light rush fence, 
round a garden, rather than a rope (as Paton translates in the 
Loeb edition); and indeed syolnepa might be taken to 
mean such a fence of rushes; but a rope is more likely. 

® lepdoorro caviaw # ayopa ext xorrmdeitrovTo elooSen Geox, G1" or 
dionévtes word quads évifecow th Gotpoxo (Jacoby, FGH, ITIB, 
328 F 30; of. Schol. Ar. Equit. 855). Plutarch, Aristides, 7, 4+ 
says the citizens carried their ostraka els fva Torrey Tepeppaywhroy 
iv wines Spapdocros. Timacus, Ler. Platon., §.¥. i 
speaks of a tijywa bv Ti Gyo elooGous Exo. 

2 L' Ostracisme Athémen (Paris, 1935)» 77- 

* See Bethe's introduction and note on text. ve 

* Et. Magn. on tepmnea (in the theatre; 4.0. ont) 18 
confusing rather than helpful, though wepioxfwe arc said to 
be yale miynedAc, Suidas in a similar mote s.r. oxnen has 

Fick 


© Note Dio Chrysostom. VII. 29, oxnviv paha loyupe Gua, 


? Demosthenes, XVIII. 169; (some of the Prytancis) tous 
T ke Tae oxy Tay mora THY Syopay Heipyov Kai Ta ‘yippa 
iveripmpagav. The interpretation of this passage is much 
disputed; I am inclined to accept Girard'’s emendation 
dvetetavvvery and translate ‘ unfolded" or ‘spread out the 
barriers’. Im LIX, go yippa seem to be fences used in con- 
nexion with the ekklesia. The Schol. on Ar. Acharn. 22 says 
‘ dvemerévyvcay yap Ta yipes and shut off the roads not leading 
to the Ekklesia". Note also Harpocration on yipps. 

That Aristophanes mentions cenvai in association with the 


Povx (Ti st. 658) is probably not relevant, These oxvai 
are airy ; to be those used by the women at the festival 
(624 and Schol.). But they may be structures of the kind we are 


discussing: the Schol. on 658 says mpés TH Txvl oxnval feov. 

® Judeich, Topographie von Athen*, 350. 

* One may note occurrences of Tepoyolmepa in contexts 
outside Athens; Dion. Halic., VII. 59, ywpla ths éyopay 
Tepoyowicartes (at Rome); Appian, VIII (Pume Wars) 78, 
the consuls are separated from the Carthaginian envoys by a 


cpg yo ve. 
1 XAXV. 23. Gf Harpocration, émecyomopiros. 
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affairs were involved, a court summoned by the Basileus, presumably in the Basileios, was roped off, 
the perischoinisma being at a distance of fifty feet% A letter of Alciphron !2 implies that such use of 
perischoinisma was a recognised and characteristic feature of Athens. It is not clear whether a 
particular place is referred to here; from the nature of the adjacent items in Alciphron’s list— 
farther down we find actual monuments—one should perhaps take the word in a more general 
way, of the institution. The only clear and definite topographical reference is in Ps.-Plutarch, 
X Orat., 847a, where we are told that the statue of Demosthenes stood near the perischoinisma and 
the altar of the Twelve Gods. One notes again that the perischotnisma is something of a landmark, 
a point of reference; which may seem strange for a light and movable barrier, but the area may 
have been called  p hoclakinrron: sometimes even without the rope in place. The altar of the Twelve 
and the temple of Ares, which was also near Demosthenes," are now fixed, and a site in the north- 
west of the agora, in front of the Stoa Basilcios, which I take to be identical with the Stoa of “cus, 
is very appropriate. It is perhaps better to think of the rope enclosure of the Basileios as taking in 
an area in front of the Stoa rather than as running from column to column. The latter arrange- 
ment would not give the Areopagus much privacy, or quite prevent uninitiated ears from catching 
something of the forbidden proceedings. Pollux’ fifty feet appled to this site would very roughly 
bring us to the public road on the west side of the agora. 

One would still hesitate, however, to give to this area all the manifold importance claimed for 
it by R. Martin," who has much to say about the ferischoinisma in his recent work on the agora, and 
once More attempts to associate it with ostracism. He accepts Pollux’ wepiayowioavtas as a matter 
of course, and makes light of the discrepancy. It is a question of different phases; the primitive 
encetnte consisted of ropes; later more solid barriers were in use. But again one must insist that it 
is NOt sO easy to remove the schoines from perischoinisma. The writer of Demosthenes XXV Says 
Treploxoiviarytat, and surely knew a real cyoivos; the whole point of his remarks depends on the 
extreme flimsiness of the chvsicat barrier respected by the populace. . 

Martin would make of this spot a particularly vital centre of city life. Here was an ancient 
assembly place; here was not pale the perischoinisma and the scene 2 ae but also the old 
orchestra and the primitive theatre of Athens; and finally, the altar in front of the stoa was the 
altar of Zeus Agoraios, the great god of the agora and of civic life. This is an attractive theory, and 
there may be much truth in it; but unfortunately every element except our roped enclosure is open 
to grave doubt.!* To begin with Zeus Agoraios, there is no solid evidence for this identification of 
his altar; H, A. Thompson’s suggestion that it was the great altar farther south, o posite the 
Metroon, must at least be seriously considered.!° The achicha has always been an a spot; 
but our only precise information about it, Timaeus’ statement that the statues of Harmodius and 
Aristogeiton stood there,'7 combined with what Arrian says * about the position of these statues, 
can now be interpreted with good reason as indicating a point on the Panathenaic Way opposite the 
Metroon; and another suggestion of H. A. Thompson,” that the Odeum was in some sense a 
successor of the orchestra, must not lightly be set aside. Only the ferischoinisma can be attached 
with some confidence to the Basileios. As regards ostracism, one need lay no stress on the fact that 
the ostraka actually found come predominantly from an area to the south-west. The finds are of 
special and limited character, and throw light, if any, on the method of disposing of the sherds 
rather than on the place and procedure of ostracism, so Mr. Vanderpool assures me. But even 
from the perischoinisma we must take away all claim to the function of ostracism if we bring Pollux 
into line with the rest by reading trepioxnvqcavras. 


II. Syneprion anp Ac. I 6524 
Unnecessary difficulties and complications seem to have been met in the ce eH gel sep inter- 
retation of the antetyrenny decree of 337/6 B.c., recently discovered in the Athenian agora.*" 
hat this is so is due, I think, to a too rigid interpretation of the word Synedrion. The word is 


a 





129, TO 6d taperyolvigus dor tavreovre trofaiy tyiyvero. See ** In addition to the points dealt with here, | must re-affiemn 

also 141, mepioyowion: BE 73 Buxonipior, rote mpl tv puoredy carlicr objections to his theary that the Stoa Basileios, with its 

Sito, tvx py mpociq pndcig dvewémrrevtos Gy. Pollux also wines, 13 a reflection of the /thaped assembly-place (see FHS 

mentions here the roping of shrines on certain occasions,¢.g, LXVILL, 155). | 

at the Plynteria, “ *S Hespena XT, 1952, 93; the only precise information we 
TT. 3. oe (EV. 18. 21); the dramatic date of the epistles is have about this shrine is in schol. Ar. Equi. 410; “*Ayopalos Zeus 

supposed to be the fourth century ac. ‘Where in Egypt’, [Sperm iv 73 Gyopa wal iv TH bodngig. See also Hesychius, 

says the writer, * shall [ see the ekklesia and the voting, and the “Ayopenoy fads Beouds “Atqepow. IG [2 44, 5, cf. Dittenberger, 

Syuceparmay SyAor; mol Bl Geopotirar fy tole lepoig xehyorr ionac- Syiloge, 526, Zeus Agoraios is mentioned more vaguely in 

cupirous; Wolov mips xoivicua; wolav alpeaw; wolouy Xétpows; Acsch. Eumen. g73, and Ar. fqut. 410 and 500. We learn 

Kepawamy, cyopdy, Sucartipia, Tey mle dxpderckw wth. , something of the shrine of Zeus Agorains from Eurip. Hera- 
™ Pausanias, 1.8.4. The temple of Ares is not shown in cleidae (note lines 33, 42, 7°, 73, 78-9, 121, 127), but the shrine 

our plan, since it was not ciected on its site S.E. of the Stoa = in which the scene is set is at htaratcas: however, the setting 

of £eus and opposite the temple of Apollo till Augustan times. of the play may have some relevance to the cult at Athens 
yg eecnerches sur LAgora Grecque (Paris, 1951), 325-73 of. a (see now G. Zuntz, Political Plays of Euripides, P- 97): 

orcliminary study in BCH LAWI-LXVIL, 1942~9, 282 ff Since 1? fev, Platon. dpyterres. | 

F only acem to mention it to disagree with it, T should like to 1 Anod. 11. 16. 7, 

acknowledge here the enormous value of M. Martin's studies of '* Hesperia XTX, 1950, 94. 

the agora. ™ Hesperia XX, 355-9 no. 5; XXII, 51-3 and 129. 
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admittedly a versatile one; *! but its occurrence in recently found inscriptions has led to the belief 
that there was in or near the agora a particular place or building which was called eo the 
Synedrion.** This may very well have been so; but if one gives the word this meaning in Ag. I 
6524, and also assumes Bouleuterion to mean as usual the Bouleuterion of the 500 in the agora, 
problems arise and the sense of the Greek is somewhat forced. ‘* Synedrion’ must still be allowed 
a certain freedom, even when there is some precise topographical reference. Then one can assume, 
as is natural, that the Synedrion in which the Areopagites are forbidden to sit in the event of an 
attempt at tyranny is on the Hill of Ares, and that the Bouleuterion with reference to which one 
of the two copies is to be set up is more or less the same thing. One need not object to the use of 
two different terms for the same place in the same document. Synedrion is used in a formula 
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West Sipe or Acora, pRe-HeELLENtsTic (part of Hesperia, XXITI, fig. 1, p. 34). The Metroon later occupied 
the site of the Old Bouleuterion. 


meaning only a little more than ‘ to hold a session "—it is the vaguer word; Bouleuterion is used 
with fais precision of the actual building. 

Chis is in any case the most natural interpretation of the Greek. The members of the Boule 
from the Areios Pagos are not to be allowed ‘ to go up to the Areios Pagos nor to sit together in 
the Synedrion nor to deliberate about anything ’.*4 One can hardly dissociate the first from the 
other two operations, as one has to do if the Synedrion is placed elsewhere. No one could object 
to an Areopagite going up to the Hill if no political deliberation with his fellow Arcopagites followed. 
The stele is to be placed ‘at the entrance to the Areios Pagos, the one for a person going to the 


Sa 





= 7 baffled; in Hesperia V1, 447, she suggested that Synedrion was 


*' On the general sense note particularly Photius, swvibpeov: | 
: u to be equated with Thesmothesion |see below) and to be found 


Acrrimol moore; 


kal TS yoopiow sal Tous dabxouy by ols cuveSpevoucw 


Plato, Theartefus, 179d, Soormipev 7 Boukeutipiow ft wordy «in the Old Bouleuterion; but in Hesperia XX, 187, she raised 
Gko tis woke; ovviSpiov. Hesychius has simply cvrtSpovy the possibility that it was the so-called Greek Building to the 


Searrrrpeo. . 

2 In Hesperia VI, 215, n. 4, H. A. Thompson suggested that 
Svnedrion meant Bouleuterion (ie. of the 500); W. A. 
McDonald, who has an interesting discussion of the word in 
Appendix II, pp. 295-8, of Political Meeting Places of the Greeks, 
agrees with this, but more recently Thompson prefers to identify 
the Synedrion as the Old Bouleuterion. Miss M. Crosby has 
looked diligently for the Synedrion, but admits to being 


south-west of the Tholos. Professor B. D. Meritt in Hesperia 
VII, 103, associates Synedrion rather more vaguely with 
Bouleuterion. 
§ Macdonald points out (op. cit. 295-6) that Dio Cassius 
uses © Bouleuterion * and * Synedrion " (at Rome) synonymously, 
4 divet alg “Apeov Mdyov, unt ouner/Gigew by taj. oyeeBplco, 
pened Powastenw pn / Bi trepl twos (14-16: of. 18-20). 


R. E. WYCHERLEY 


Bouleuterion ’.25 H.A. Thompson, assuming that the Areopagites met at this time in the Synedrion, 
in the agora, which he identifies reasonably as the ‘Old Boulcuterion’, suggests that the stele was 
set up at the entrance to this building, Areios Pagos in line 25 meaning not the Hill but the Council 
from its sitting in its presumed meeting-place; this entrance would be passed by one going to the 
(New) Bouleuterion of the 500. But without stating dogmatically that the use of the term * Areo- 
pagus* to mean the Council, not the Hill, is Sry modern,** one may still hesitate to take it to 
mean a mecting-place of the Council not on the Hill but in the agora. That the * Areopagus’ 
had a mecting-place on the Hill, which might be referred to as Bouleuterion, is shown by Aeschylus, 
Eumenides, 570 and 684. It is natural to assume that this is what Aeschines means in I. g2 (Ev To 
BovAeuTH pica ToUTa@), though there is no indication of place. 

Almost in the same breath Aeschines speaks of to axpiBéotatov ouvébpiov tiv Ev Ti] TOAE 
and otro To ovvéSpiov. A few further significant instances of the use of ‘ Synedrion’ may be 
helpful for its topographical interpretation, both in this and in other contexts. By other fourth- 
century orators too the word is repeatedly associated with the Council of the Areopagus. It seems 
to have a certain air of augustness and venerability. Usually there is no particular topographical 
significance. Tard ouveSpiov, © *ASnvaion, Kal 6 attés Toros, kal TadTe& Bixota, says Deinarchus 
(I. 85).27 In 87 he becomes more precise; the Semnai Theai adhered faithfully to the judgement 
given Ev ToUTw TO cuvespio; Kai TH ToUTOU (1.4. TOU cuvebpiou) GAnfeia ouvoiKous EauTas els TOV 
Aonrov ypovoy Karéotnocav. One might take cuvolkovg as implying merely a vague proximity, 
or even mere residence in Athens; but surely it means a more intimate association, perhaps even 
‘sharing the same house’. More vaguely, but still significantly, Isocrates in the Areopagiticus (37-8) 
says that the Council from the Areopagus, superior to all ouvéSpia in Greece, has left in the place 
such a memorial of its goodness, that even persons whose conduct ts elsewhere insufferable, when 
they go up to the Areios Pagos, conform with tois ei vopipois. In view of the usage of the 
orators one can hardly fail to place the Synedrion of Ag. I 6524 on the Hill, and the Bouleuterion 
of lines 25-6 goes with it. The Areios Pagos is apparently regarded as a kind of precinct with 
entrances; just where the Synedrion-Bouleuterion lay, and the entrance associated with it, remains 
uncertain. 

“Synedrion * is used, meaning place of meeting, with reference to several different boards of 
magistrates at Athens. Lysias IX is concerned with military matters. Polyaenus makes a com- 
plaint to the Strategos (4; toU Gpyovtos in 6 apparently also refers to the Strategos).** He is 
accused of using bad language; he replies that the law penalises only those who use bad lan age 
ev TQ ouveSpico, and he did not enter 1O cuveSpiov, which he also refers to as dpyeiov (9), the 
words being a aba synonymous. Synedrion is here presumably the office of the magistrates 
concerned, the Strategoi, 1.e. the Strategion.* 

Demosthenes (?) LVIII deals with a mercantile case (ca. 340 B.c.); a phasis, received by the 
E,pimeletai of the ee ar is displayed Eumpootey toU ouvebpiou (8). ‘Emporion* and the 
general associations of the case would seem to place this Synedrion in Peiraeus. Ag. I 3298 + 
4169 *" is a stele inscribed with decrees honouring the Sitophylakes, to be set up pds 1&1 ouveSpicon 
12). This might mean the office of the Sitophylakes. One wonders whether to translate * Syne- 

rion * in each case as “ the meeting-place of the public body concerned’; but perhaps, after all, 
the meaning is not quite so diverse, and some of these synedria should be telescoped. 

The Thirty, Xenophon tells us, when things were going badly sat miserably tv tT owvepio. We 
also know that the Thirty used the Tholos, and possibly the Poikile, and appropriated the seats of 
the Prytaneis in the Bouleuterion of the 500. hat the Synedrion is in reference to them one 
would hesitate to say; 1t may have been the one discussed below.*! 

Most important are the archons and the Thesmothetai, and perhaps in a sense theirs was the 
Synedrion, Demosthenes (?) LUX (Against Neaera, ca. 343-37 B.C.) is of interest. Theogenes is 
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35 pl 1/ fs elodbeu tis els “Apmov Méyow tig els 7d Bo/uAerripior 
hoden (24-6). Meritthas asupplementary note on the difficulty 
of translating this phrase; I do not think there is any great 
difficulty if one refers the whole thing to the Hill of Ares. 

In Andocides, I, 78 (decree of Patrocleides) (1 “Apsiow 
wayou - ---- (imicin) we ect something approaching our 
usage, and we naturally translate * judgement was given by the 

opagus '; but im fact Arcios Pagos stil] means Hill of Ares; 

SO | in Deinarchus, I. 47; and probably even in Acts, 
17, 22. 
"hy The word is used passim in this speech; see also IIT. 7, 
where in the same sentence Deinarchus uses synonymously to 
ovviipior To ly “Apsig Tay and 4 lf “Apeloy méyou Bova. Note 
also Lycurgus, Leocr. 12. 

ld ee Lysias, ATV. 21 and AVI. 16; and Plutarch, Nirias, 
5. t and 15. 2. | 

* For the Strategion see Judeich, Topographie von Athen", 3.46, 
and add now to his references Ag. I 863, Hesperia IV, + ed 
no. 40; and Ag. I 15 and 96, Hesperia IT, 156, no. 5; two other 


new inscriptions with honours to generals may also pomibly be 


associated with the Strategion—Ag. I 1093, Hesperia XVI, 162, 
no. 59, and Ag. I 5995, Hesperia XVII, 41, no, 29. For the 


Heros Strategos (RE IV. A (1gg1), 184), who was possibly 
attached to the Strategion, soc now ut addition to /G Il? 
1035. 53 (now dated mid second century a.o., Afesperia VU, 
17, n. 9), Ag. 1 147, Hesperia XV, 221, no. 48, 
*° Dated 2359/8 a.c.; Hesperia V1, 444, no. 2. 
_* EPO, Fell. U1. 4. ai cf. Plato, Apel. 32¢c-; Diog. 
rt. WIL. 1.5; Lysias, XID. 37. It would be hazardous to 
associate the “ Synedrion of the Hiera Gerousia* (see Afesperia, 
Suppl. WI, 125, no. 31, line 13) with any Synedrion which we 
have been discussing; see H. A. Thompson in Hesperia XXII, 
2,0. 51. The inscription concerned, in which it is said that 
bronze statues of Ulpius Eubiotus and his sons are to be set up 
iv tT ouvebpip tis lapSy yepovelay xcl 7 mpuTavels, is of the 
early third century a.p., and by Roman imperial times the 
character of the public buildings on the south and south-west 
of the agora had radically changed, But one notes that the 
fragments of this stele were found in close association with the 
Tholes, which retained its identity, 


TWO NOTES ON ATHENIAN TOPOGRAPHY 


Basileus; his wife, daughter of Stephanus, is a highly unsuitable person. The nine archons go 
up to the Arcios Pagos (80), and the Council there deals with the matter. Coming down from the 
Areios Pagos, Theogenes throws out his wife and drives Stephanus, who had secured the post of 
paredros, from the Synedrion (83). Probably this Synedrion is the common meeting-place of the 
nine archons. A similar identification would be suitable for Synedrion in AS. I 4266, a large well- 
-eserved stele probably not moved far and found in the north room of the Metroon.** The 
inscription, dated 284/3 B.c., records honours to the archon Euthius and his paredrot, and was to 
be set up Eutpoofev ToU ovveipiou. ftyu[tmpoctey tod ouvebpiou] is likewise restored in a fragment 
of a similar inscription, Ag. I 1832, dated * before 2635/2 B.c.’. * | 
It will be recalled that Aristotle (Ath. Pol. 3. 5) says that in the time of Solon the archons, who 
had formerly had separate quarters (the Basileus the Boukoleion, the Archon the Prytaneion, the 
Polemarch the E figkason: the Thesmothetai the Thesmotheteion) came together in one place, and 
that place was the Thesmotheteion. It seems that there is something to be said for returning to 
the earlier suggestion of Miss Crosby,*4 that Synedrion, at least in one important sense, means 
Thesmothetecion. Where this Synedrion was is a different problem; probably like the Tholos 
ty Tois SP XE, probably in the southern to western quarter of the agora. Dedications by members 
of the college of archons to Apollo Gd Maxpatis or tir’ “Axpais, found in the direction of his shrine on 
the north-west slope of the Acropolis, have been used to determine the site, but do not provide very 
definite evidence.*5 The public offices of Athens are very elusive. Literary evidence 1s venue, 
possible archaeological remains are apt to be of an indeterminate character; particular finds which 
might settle such questions are all too rare. Interesting public buildings have been recently coming 
to cht on the south side, of an earlier date than the He lenistic stoa.** But for the Synedrion and 
Bouleuterion of Ag. I 6524 we shall do better if we go up to the hill above. 


r2t 


Addendum. Since writing the above note on perischoinisma, | have had a further communication 
from Professor Thompson in which he says that no actual traces which might be associated with a 
barrier have been found immediately in front of the Stoa of Zeus, which he, probably mghtly, 
identifies with the Basileios. On the other hand, about 5 m. south-west of the peribolos of the 
Twelve Gods was found a large block with a hole which may have been a socket for Vapi and the 
impression of a wooden post also came to light just to the west of the peribolos. However, these 
remains are hardly sufficiently clear or substantial to warrant any firm conclusion, and the feri- 
schoinisma may have been such as to leave no recognisable permanent trace. 

From the same source | hear that another inscription which was set up Eutpootev Tov aotpatnyioy 
has been recently found in a level of the Roman period a little to the west of the Middle Stoa; 1t is 
a decree in honour of the taxiarchs, of the early third century p.c. The identification of the 
Strategion as the ‘ Greek Building’ to the south-west of the agora has been very tentatively put 
forward. 

I should like to acknowledge the great debt which | owe to Professor H. A. Thompson, Professor 
B. D. Meritt, and their colleagues, in all studies of Athenian topography, both at the Institute for 
Advanced Study at Princeton and in the agora itself, where I spent a period with the aid of a generous 


grant from the American Philosophical Society. 


a yey aed VII, 100, no. 15. a ; 
™ Jbid. 109, no. 19. For the use of Synedrion m connexion 
with the archon, note also that Graindor, Athémes de Tidere a 
Trajan, 74, mentions a number of dedications in the name of 
the ypawuerels ToU cuveBpioy in the cave of Apollo imi Maxpats 
fsee mn. 35 below), the Synedrion here being very probably the 
college of the nine archons. : 

#4 See n. 9. For the Thesmothetcion or Thesmothesion 
sec also Suidas under apy (cl Geopobirm[kctijvrm] mopa To 
GropoSicey): note Tapéa—here it is a question of Smagev, and 
the court is apparently attached to but distinct from the office. 
schol. Plato Phaedrus aged says the place where the ‘Thesmo- 
thetai met and dined was called Themistion—no doubt a 
corruption of Thesmothesion. When Scholia on Plato Protag. 
437d and Herodotus I. 146. 2, commenting on wpyraveloy, give 
Tpytowiiow: Grouotimoy, 64h05, this is no doubt due to a mus- 
understanding of a list of the three chief syssitia of Athens, found 
in garbled form (e.g. with Secvopopelov for feopoGrreiov) in 
Hesychius under tpytaveiov. 
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—— 


In Demosthenes, 3X1, 85, 1o tv dpyoeroy olen may be the 
Thesmothetcion: and the stoa in which the nine archons dined, 
screened by a curtain (Hypereides, quoted by Pollux, IV. 122), 
was probably associated with the Thesmothetcion. 

Plutarch (Quast. Conne., WU, 9, of: also I, i. 2) compares 
TS ivOéBe Mpvraveloy wal Gecpofiowy with Boukgutipia érrépeqta 
kel oumiSpia dpeoroxparauck in Crete and Sparta. When Hypercides 
(TV. 6; ca. 990 Buc.) says feopoteray oveiGpior fom, he probably 
means hardly more than, *‘ The Thesmothetai hold a session 
to deal with the matter’, without any particular reference to 
the Thesmothetrcion. 

8 See Judcich, of. cif. p. 903. To IG I seoags add 
further examples more recently found to the south-cast of the 
agora: Hesperia X, 252, nos. 54, 55, and 57; AV, 196, nos. 
{and 2; and unpublished fragments Ag. I 4540,4543, and 5437- 

"4 Hesperia XXIII, p. 33 fi.; on p. 45, 9. 14, Professor 
Thompson raises the possibility that “South Stoa [" was the 
Thesmotheteion, but ts inclined to reject it, probably rightly. 





THE PROGRESS OF GREEK EPIGRAPHY, 1952-53 


Once more, and for the last time, I attempt briefly to review the epigraphical progress of the last 
two years, so completing a survey which began in sank (TWECS 1go6, 69 ff.) and has appeared in this 
poet since 1913 (XNXIV 321 ff.). In view of the superlative value of the annual * Bulletin 

.pigraphique * of J. and L. Robert and of the welcome revival of the SEG under the editorship of 
A. G. Woodhead, my own work may well be deemed superfluous. To the successive editors of the 
Journal, who have treated me with unfailing generosity, to all scholars who have lightened my 
burden by sending me copies of their works, and above all to those who have encouraged me by their 
expressions of interest and appreciation I offer my heartfelt thanks. The present biblio apy 
follows the same lines as its predecessors; ! books and articles which I have not seen are marked by 
an asterisk. 

The ranks of Greek epigraphists have suffered serious losses in the deaths of F. M. Abel,* J. G. C. 
Anderson,? W. H. Buckler,* R. Herzog,' L. B. Holland,* J. G. Milne,’ M. I. Rostovtzeff * and 
A. Vogliano.* Appreciations of the character and achievement of A. Wilhelm we owe to J. Keil 
and L. Robert," and of J. Hatzfeld to C. Picard.“ 


I. GENERAL 


My bibliography for 1950-51 appeared in JAS LXAXIV 59 ff, and a specially full and valuable 
survey by P. M. Prsser, relating to Egypt and Nubia, in JEA XXXVIII 115 ff. It is needless to 
penne anew the value of the two ‘ Bulletins ’ compiled by J. and L. Robert.“ To J. Marouzeau 
and J. Ernst we owe two further volumes of the Année pine? ué,'4 devoted to 1950 and 195! re- 
spectively, and to G. Reincke two volumes of the Archdolo feck Bibliographie® covering 1949 and 
1990-51. Of the Année épgraphique, edited by A. Merlin, the volumes for 1951 and 1952 have ap- 
peared in the AA and separately,'® as also the decennial J ables générales, 1941-50," while the more 
important discoveries and discussions are summarized in the Fasti Archaeologici for 1950 and 1951.18 
The Byzantinische Zettschrift™ and the Rivista di archeologia cristiana *° contain epigraphical biblio- 
Praphics limited to their respective fields, and frequent references to inscriptions occur in the 
' Chronique des fouilles ’ of the BCH ™ and in the reports on * Archaeology in Greece ’ in the 7HS."* 
Among individual bibliographies I note those of J. EC. Anderson,™ F. J. Délger,*4 H. Grégoire,** 
J. Hatzfeld,** G. I. Kazarow,*7 A, D. Keramopoullos,** J. G, Milne,*® D. M. Robinson,*° M. Segre ™ 
and A. Wilhelm.** F. Délger and A. M. Schneider's Byzanz ™ contains (pp. 42 ff.) a survey by 
Délger of the epigraphical sources of Byzantine studies. | 

In April 1952 the Second International Epigraphical Congress, numbering 130 members,™ 
met in Paris under the presidency of L. Robert. Brief accounts of this are given by G. Klaffenbach ™ 
and by A. E. Raubitschek,** and its transactions are embodied in a volume ** which affords an 
admirably clear and sy waco survey of the present position and future projects of epigraphical 
studies, both Greek and Latin. In his inaugural lecture Robert paid a glowing tribute to A. Wil- 
helm (PP. 2 ff.), sketched the aims and methods of the epigraphist (pp. 8 ff.) and stated the functions 
of the Congress (pp. 12 ff.); later he spoke of the special problems presented by the publication of 
Christian and Byzantine texts (pp. 273 ff.) and of the desiderata of museum-catalogues (pp. 286 ff.). 
T ag he situation and further plans of the Berlin Academy regarding the /G were set forth by 
G. Klaffenbach (pp. 21 ff.),°* and a table shows the stage already reached in its publication (pp. 
33 ff.). A second volume of J. B. Frey’s Corpus Inscriptionum Judaicarum,™ edited by G. Kittel and 
G. Spadafora, contains 806 inscriptions (of which 259 are not Greck) from Cyprus, Asia Minor, 





! To use the following abbreviations in addition to those pre- sa REG LXV 2 ff, LXVI 11g ff. 


scribed in JAS LXAVIIL soci f. and those noted in JAS LXXIV Mm XA, AAI (Paris, 1952-9). t6 Berlin, 1952-3. 
99m. 1; Actes = Actes du deuxiéme Congres international d' ¢épigrapiie 1% RA XAXRVIT 162 ff, XL 162 ff, 1? Paris, 1952. 
eréecque ef laftne (Paris, 1959) Tipag = Tipos “Avrooview Kapays- 1 ¥, VI (Florence, 1952-9). 

Touwkey (Athens, 1953); esp = Hesperia; Robinson Studies = i XLV 255 ff., 509 £ XI 


) NVI 259 6, 503 f 
Stodies presented to DO. MM. Robinson (St. Louis, Missouri, 1951-9). 2° XXVIII 277 f., XXVUI aaa 1508 

In response to the repeated requests of the authors, I cite ihe " LXXVI 201 ff, LXXVII 190 fF. 

‘Bulletin Epigraphique’ (= Bull) by year and item, not by _** LX XII 92 @., LXXIII 108 ff; cf. AJA LV 392 f, LVI 


volume and page. | 76 f., 129 Ff, 
2 Ob. 24.95.53. firael Expl. J. UT 136. a3 SRS MLD oer f  Byz, Zits. MLIV 1* ff. 
2 Ob. 31.3.52. JRS XLII 110 Ef. 28 Mel. Grégoire, IIT vii fF, * RA XLI 86 f. 


Ob. 2.4.52. Ava LVI 179. P Ob, 0029.59; 


? Cf. Bull 1954, 4. oe } 
Ob. 7.2.52. AFA LVI 1 f Mi Phe tee Pinas, G84 fF. 


ry 
, Lee = Num Chron 193t, 615 i, ‘0 Robinson Studies, U1 vii £. 
Ob. 7.8.51. JEA RANVITT tra ff. 4 vs t Ann. NMIUI-IIL xi fi. 2 (Op. cit. (n. 10) 317 ir 
* Ob. 20.10.52. Gnomon, XXV 142 ff, Russian Rev. 1959, "4 Beme, 1952; cf. Bull 1959, 17, REG LXVI 520 £. 
p28 ff, JRS XLII 193 £6, CRAS 1952, 529 FF, Proc. Brit. Ae. 14 Actes, 303 ET. 28" Wissenschafttiche Annalen, 1 192 C. 
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MXXVIIT 947 f., AFA LVI 55, Seria, XA 18g ff. Archaeology, V 11g f. 
® Ob, 26,6.55. | Actes (Paris, 1953); cf. Bull 1954, 2. 
1¢ Almanach d. Qester, Ak, CI 307 ff; cf. Bull 1952, 5. Cf, Groman, XXIV 30. 
1 Actes, 2 ff. Mm RA KLI Go f.; cf. REA LV 293 £. Vatican, 1952: cf. Bull 1954, 24, fa XL oof, 
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Syria, Palestine, Mesopotamia, Arabia and Egypt. The publication of SEG, seals Si by the 
death of Hondius, is resumed under the editorship of A. G. Woodhead, who will complete vol. AI, 
dealing with the Peloponnese, and hopes heretics to issuc annually a volume re orting the epi- 
graphical publications of the preceding year. ‘Two further instalments *° of RE bring that work 
near to completion, and valuable epigraphical comments on a number of articles in them are made 
by J. and L. Robert. W. K. Pritchett points out “ numerous flaws in the Index to Hesperia I-X and 
criticizes the method of its compilation (cf. JHS LXXIV 59). L. Robert's reports * on his pro- 
fessorial activities in the academical years 1951-2 and 1952-3 summarize his lectures, his publications 
and his missions to Asia Minor. E. Bignone’s Jntroduzione alla filologia classica “ contains a chapter 
(pp. 133 ff.) by A. Calderini on papyrology and epigraphy, dealing, inter alta, with their historical 
development (pp. 136 fT.) the ancient authors ret resented in them [pp. I4] fs}; the Parian Marble 
and the Lindian Chronicle (pp. 190f). The relations between epigraphy and Greek history are 
discussed in a stimulating essay *4 by J. Pouilloux. On the technical aspects of epigraphical study 
several valuable articles call for notice. A. E. Raubitschek studies *° the ancient methods of en- 
graving circular letters, W. K. Pritchett describes and advocates ** the use of liquid rubber (latex) in 
lace of, or in addition to, paper for making squeezes (though J. and L. Robert question its superior- 
ity), and, in conjunction wit N. Herz, discusses *? the nature of the marbles used in Attica and 
suggests a more satisfactory method of describing them in editing inscriptions. Mme Hours out- 
lines 48 the modern scientific processes used in the service of archaeology and epigraphy in the 
laboratory of the Louvre. | as : 

In the sphere of literature, language and music I note M. Guarducci’s revision," in the light of 
G. Pasquali’s criticisms (Riv Fil LXXVIII 351 £.), of her previous article (cf. JHS LXXII 20 f.)on 
the authorship of an epigram of which eight epigraphical examples, ranging from the Hellenistic 
period to the third century a.p., survive in Ksia Minor and the Islands: she now doubts the reference 
to Cyprus and regards KepeAActiog pavtiapyns as probably of Italian origin. In his ° Chronolo ical 
Notes on Middle Comedy’ *® T. B, L. Webster uses the evidence of the * Didascaliae * (/G L* 
2919 ff.) and the * Catalogi Victorum * (11d. 2325), restoring (p. 20) [Mévavipos tre: ‘[T}enSteat in 
23234 51. F. Weber studies the Greek forms assumed by Latin names in Attic inscriptions, ancl 
F. Zucker’s ‘ Studien zur Namenkunde vorhellenistischer und hellenistischer #eit ’ 5a deals with (a) 
the reasons prompting the choice of names, (4) names occurring in the Zenon papyri, and (c) theo- 
phoric names ending in -Gvaé, -evacoa, while elsewhere the same scholar studies * the meaning of 
&yvoia, &yvoto and déyvénua. C.C, Charitonides examines,** on the basis of epigraphical evidence, 
the impersonal use of Soxeiv and the construction of émos: K. Latte discusses ** the phrase TOV 
Sedov cot, dissenting from Wilhelm’s explanation (S# Berlin, 1932, 857 ff.) and supplying Spvue 
subauditum; C, Lindhagen collects °* a number of epigraphical cxamples of oyagectat, indexed on 
p-67; further attention has been paid 57 to the origin and meaning of reyyones A. G. Woodhead 
investigates 5% the sense of Tjropeia in inscriptions (pp. g6 ff.) and in papyri (pp. 103 ff.), denying that 
it ever signifies ‘travelling expenses’; and A. Wilhelm maintains * that KatadiSovat and 
pIAoSo€eicfcat cannot mean specifically ‘leave an endowment’. In his Trois documents de musique 
grecque ®® E. Martin examines from the standpoint of music (a) the musical papyrus of Euripides’ 
Orestes, (6) the Delphian hymns with musical notation, and (c) the epitaph of Seikilos from . idin, 
near T[ralles. 

The value of epigraphical evidence for every aspect of Greek and Roman history 1s becoming 
increasingly recognized and can be illustrated from every page of this survey. A new volume of 
M. Holleaux’s Etudes d’épigraphie et d'histoire grecques,®" edited by L. Robert, contains eleven chapters 
dealing with the relations of Rome to Macedon and the Greek East between 229 and 200 B.c., 
including some forty hitherto unpublished pages (pp. 298 ff.) on Philip V's expedition to Asia; two 
further volumes will complete this invaluable work. Volume IT of M. P. Nilsson’s Opuscula selecta 
includes eighteen articles on historical or archacological subjects. I. Calabi's Rwerche sui rapportt 
tra le poleis ™ discusses metics and commercial law, amphictionies, congresses and synedroi, interstate 
arbitration, and the antecedents of the Corinthian League, and appeals to a number of inscriptions, 
indexed on p. 158. H. Berve’s essay ®4 on the ‘ Herrscherstellung der Deinomeniden * refers (pp- 
544, 547) to the dedicatory inscriptions of Gelo and Hiero at Olympia and Delphi. D. W. Bradeen 
claims ** that the Chalcicians of Thrace were colonists from Euboic Chalcis and not a northern Greek 
tribe like the Bottiaei, and seeks to determine which of the Thracian towns were Chalcidic. In the 
third and final volume of his masterly Strategie in der hellenistischen Zeit ** H. Bengtson deals with the 
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otpathyica in the Ptolemaic Empire; chapters I-VIII are devoted to Egypt, but chapter IX dis- 
cusses the otpatnyol in the foreign possessions of the Ptolemies, chiefly in rus on 138 ff.), 
Cyrenaica (pp. 153 ff.), Syria (pp. 166 ff.), Asia Minor and Thrace (pp. 172 ff.) ; the work ends with 
a list of known otpatnyoi, an index to all three volumes and an spiaphical index (pp. 286 ff.). 
Bengtson also brief examines ®7 the Ptolemaic administration, and E. Van "t Dack ** the Ptolemaic 
Emiotpatyyia, while K. C. Atkinson presents ** some observations on Ptolemaic ranks and titles; 
but in these studies, as well as in A. Calabi’s account 7 of the Egyptian doyhikaots in the first 
three centuries of Roman rule, the papyrological evidence far outweighs the epigraphical. G. Forni 
collects and studies ™ the occurrences of the phrase fep& (or 665) odryKAntos, and concludes that the 
cult of the Senate originated in the pence of Asia and was confined to the eastern provinces of the 
Empire. The sconl. volume of T. R. 5. Broughton’s monumental work The Magistrates of the 
Roman Republic,7* which contains annual lists of magistrates from gg to 31 B.c. (pp. 1 ff.), lists of 
monetales (pp. 429 ff.) and magistrates of uncertain date (pp. 462 ff.), together with an ample biblio- 
raphy (pp. 499 ff.) and an index of careers (pp. p24 ff.), owes much to the materials supplied by 
reck inscriptions. R.K. Sherk’s work on * The Legates of Galatia from Augustus to Diocletian “ I have 
not seen. G, Tibiletti examines ™ the titles and powers of ica placed over individual cities 
in the Roman provinces during the republican period. On the composition and organization 
of ancient armies inscriptions supply useful evidence. Volume II of M. Launey’s Recherches sur les 
armées hellénistiques ** contains “ recherches sociologiques’ relating to the army and the cities, the 
social condition of the soldiers, their religious life, their associations and similar questions, ending with 
an impressive prosopography (pp. 1109 ff.) and indexes of inscriptions, Greek words, and subjects 
(pp. 1273 ff). E. Birley’s address ** to the Epigraphical Congress on * The Epigraphy of the Roman 
Army’ dealt mainly with Latin inscriptions, and the same is true of G. Forni’s JI reclutamento delle 
legiont da Augusta a Diocleziane,*? which contains (pp. 242 ff.) an index of inscriptions specially dis- 
cussed, and of G. Jecopts essay 78 on the elassis Kavennas. In the field of prosopograpoy I note a 
further instalment ™ of the Prosepagraphia Impert Romami,* containing 230 items under the letter G, 
prepared by E. Groag and A. Stein, but published after their death, and two pa Ts read to the 


Epigraphical Congress, one *® by H. Marrou on projected prosopographies of the later Roman 
Empire, the other ® by W. Peremans and E. Van’t Dack on questions of method in the compilation 
of the Prosopographia Ptolemaica. Three notable contributions to social and economic studies by M. I. 
Finley are mentioned below (pp. 130, 132), and the Edict of Diocletian is discussed * by H. Michell 
in connexion with the monctary chaos of the third century and Diocletian’s currency reform, with an 
estimate of the reasons for the pase of the Edict and for its failure, and by L. C. West,™ who cor- 
relates the evidence of the Diocletianic coins with that of the prices prescribed in the Edict and argues 
that the 50,000 denarii given in § 30 |. 1 as the maximum price of a pound of pure gold must be an 
engravers error. I.W. Macpherson edits ** a Latin fragment of parts of chapters XVI, XVII and 
XIX, found at Synnada, and shows how this and the corresponding Greek text give mutual aid in 
restoration and interpretation. In his Jseriztoni agonistiche greche *° L. Moretti edits in chronological 
order the ninety inscriptions (of which no. 65 was previously unpublished) which he regards as most 
instructive, ranging from the GAthp of Epaenctus of c. 580-70 B.c. (JG I? 802) to the Athenian record 
of the victories won in the third century a.p. by Valerius Eclectus of Sinope, xijpu§ S1oTrepiobes. 
A. G. Woodhead describes ** the state health service in ancient Greece, especially in the amie 
and Hellenistic periods, discusses the work and pay, appointment, number, equipment, duties and 
privileges of 6npooio: foxtpoi and also the public veterinary service, and adds a list of 95 lestimonia, 
of which 22 are literary, 4 epigraphical and nine papyrological. G. Fohlen’s article ** on the cir- 
cumstances of death recorded in Greek metrical epitaphs is inaccessible to me. 

In the realm of law I note A. P. Christophilopoulos’ discussion ** of the attitude of Greek and 
Hellenistic law to the intermarriage of citizens and foreigners, in which a large part is played by the 
study of epigraphically attested grants of émyapia to communities (pp. 4 f.) and to individuals (pp. 
5 £) and of other relevant inscriptions (pp. 11 ff.), including Solmsen-Fraenkel, 3, JG IX (2) 1228 
and XII (8) 264, as well as of a number of Attic epitaphs (pp. 14 f.). E. Weiss studies ™ the legals 
treatment of returning exiles, with special reference to S/G 283, 306 (GHI 192, 202), and the 
evidence used by F. Pringsheim in his essay *° on Greek sale by auction, though chiefly papyrological, 
includes (PP- 313: 331) inscriptions from Chalcedon (4/G 1o0g-11) and Chios (GDJ 5653c). I do 
not know W. Kunkel’s work ®! on the origin and social standing of the Roman jurists. ‘The contents 
of A. Wilhelm's posthumous Griechische Inschriften rechtlichen Inhalts ** are summarized below in their 
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geographical contexts; though the tragic circumstances of its composition and revision (pp. 1f.) and 
the increasing age and infirmity of the author inevitably left some traces in his work, yet it contains 
abundant examples of the veteran epigraphist’s insight and mastery of the relevant material. 

Inscriptions afford invaluable and constantly increasing evidence of the inward spirit and out- 
ward expression of ancient religion, and I mention here some works which do not confine their 
scope to single localities. Among the foremost authorities in this field is M. P. Nilsson, who has 
recently published two volumes of Opuscula selecta ° written in English, French, or German, of which 
the first contains twenty and the second eleven articles relating $0 the history of Greek religion, which 
also plays an important part in his Cults, Myths, Oracles and Politics in Ancient Greece; °* P. Boyance 
discusses ®5 Nilsson’s account of Greek religion in Hellenistic and Roman times. Among studies of 
specific cults I note H. T. Bossert’s addenda ** to A. H. aS ape Dolichenus, a work now largely 
superseded by P. Merlat’s comprehensive treatment (cf. JS <I'V 61) ; M. Guarducci considers * 
the light thrown on the oracular function of Athena by inscriptions of Mycenae and Argos (below, 
p- 133); a few inscriptions are cited in F. Schachermeyr’s Poseidon und dte Entstehung des griechischen 
Gétterglaubens ; °* B. Hemberg discusses * the Idaean Dactyls and uses (p. 44) the meagre epigraphical 
materials available; D. Magie collects and interprets ‘°° the epien and numismatic indica- 
tions of the cult of the Egyptian gods in Asia Minor; and C. Picard examines ?®' inscriptions of 
Varna and Ephesus relating to the Curetes. To F. Halkin we owe four further instalments *™ of his 
collection and discussion of Greek inscriptions published within the last two decades relative to 
hagiography (cf. JHS LX XIV 82); one of these deals with Egypt, Cyprus, Crete, the Aegean and 
Ionian Islands, Greece and the Balkans, Italy and Sicily, the others with Constantinople and Asia 
Minor, and the series closes with addenda, lists of dated and of metrical inscriptions, and an index of 
saints. In vol. VI of F. J. Dolger’s Antike und Christentum *% further examples of the tyvs-formula 
and an inscribed stamp in the Vatican Museum are discussed. The second edition of H. P. V. 
Nunn’s *(Christian Inscriptions 14 and G. Fohlen’s article ** on the tomb and on the cult of the dead 
among the Greeks as represented in metrical epitaphs are inaccessible to me. W. Vollgraff inter- 
prete 10@ an Argive inscription (below, Pp: 133) a5 indicating burial in a sacred precinct, and collects a 
large number of inscriptions from various parts of the Greek world which he regards as referring to 
something analogous to the Christian depositio ad sanctos, though he points out the difference between 
pagan and Christian usage. A. W. Pickard-Cambridge’s The Dramatic Festivals of Athens," edited 
after the author’s death by T. B. L. Webster, examines many inscriptions, for the most part Attic, 
especially in the sections on the Rural Dionysia (pp. 40 ff.), the City Dionysia (pp. 55 ff.) and the 
Dionysiac texviren (pp. 286) ; he reprints (pp. 103 ff), with brief comments, the texts of the 
‘ Fasti : the ‘ Didastaliae? and the ‘Catalogi Victorum’ (JG II? 2: dors )> as ans those of on 
specially important inscriptions (II* 3073 on p. 121, 3091 on pp. 52 ff., XIV 1097-8 on pp. 121 ff), 
et devotes an epoca (i . 315 fP) to shoes readies to the texvitai of Teos (JG st 106i, CIG 
3068-9, LeBas-Wadd. 281, RCH XLV I g12ff.). J. H. Oliver returns (ch. JAS LAXATV 64) to the 
subject of the Attic 2€myntal, pavrers and ypropoAdyol, answering '** some criticisms brought by 
C. B. Welles (Traditio, VII 471 ff.) and questioning some views expressed by N. G. L. Hammond 
(COI (1952) 4ff.). H. Chadwick publishes ™ an inscribed altar from a domestic shrine of the second 
or third century a.p., and D, E, L. Haynes and M. N. Tod "° a portrait-herm of unknown provenance, 
now in the British Museum, peste an epigram commemorating Rhoummas, apparently a Syro- 
Greek philosopher and wonder-worker of the second century a.p. C. Bonner deals ™"! further with 
the subject of magical amulets, supplementing and correcting (pp. 314 ff.) his recent work (cf. 7HS 
LXXIV 62), discussing (pp. 303 ff.) the question of ancient replicas and modern imitations, and 
describing (pp. 320 ff.) eight-one objects, almost all inscribed, most of which are in the British 
Museum. Borne Chandon de Briailles describes "* an electrum bracelet, found at Rhodes, but 
perhaps of Alexandrian origin, bearing a ‘portrait of Artemis and the maker’s signature. 

We pass to art. Here the issue of the first instalment of J. Marcadeé’s Recueil des signatures de 
sculpteurs grecs, the outcome of long and careful research and autopsy, 1s especially welcome, despite 
the unusual system followed in the arrangement and presentation of the relevant texts, and serves to 
griechischer Bildhauer, I note also G. M. A. Richter’s Three critical Periods in Greek Sculpture,™* which 
deals with a number of sculptors’ signatures; the new catalogue '* of ancient sculpture in the Ny 
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Carlsberg Glyptotek, which describes many inscribed monuments, some of them apparently un- 
uublished; P. Orlandini’s work ™* on Cresilas, in which that sculptor’s si ate fone Athens, 
Hermione, Delphi and Pergamum are collected and discussed, and that on Calamis,™? which cites 
(from the long out-dated * C/A III") epigraphical references to the sculptor and to others of his name; 
the discussion by A. Rumpf?"* and by C. Picard '* of the sculptors named Boethus, whose signatures 
have survived at Delos, Lindos and Mahdia; and J. M. C. Toynbee’s ‘ Some Notes on Artists in the 
Roman World °°" with numerous references to inscriptions, especially signatures of architects, 
sculptors, painters, mosaicists, and the like. D.M. Robinson’s account of some unpublished Greek 
gold jewelry and gems also contains '*! artists’ signatures. | 

I mention briefly some inscriptions on clay edited or discussed in books or articles not purely 
concerned with ceramics. C. Anti inquires '** into the light thrown by the ‘ Darius Vase’ on 
Phrynichus’ Persae. J. D. Beazley interprets “* the scene and the inscriptions on a calyx-krater of 
¢. 400 B.c. In the Metropolitan Museum, New York, arguing that ketéSno’ refers to a spell, and 
those ** on a cup in the Cabinet des Médailles, Paris, suggesting that OTOVON, i.e. StroA/Ajov, 
coming from the singer’s mouth may be the beginning of a paean. G.Q. Giglioli describes !*5 an 
Attic pelike from Cervetri, now in the Villa Giulia Museum, Rome, portraying Heracles and Geras. 
The Metropolitan Museum has acquired }*° an Attic r-f. kylix attributed to Duris, and P. E. Corbett 
publishes *** a r-f. pelike of c. 425, recently added to the British Museum. Of the Myrina terracottas 
in the French School at Athens, discussed !** by B. Baudat, four (nos. 13, 14, 18, 29) bear personal 
names in the nominative or genitive case. R.M. Cook and A. G. Woodhead collect and study '** the 
Inscriptions painted on Chiot (once termed Naucratite) pottery, found at Naucratis, Chios and 
Aegina, * the only compact collection of E. Greek writing *, dealing successively with the vases, the 
inscriptions, the dedicators and writers, and the * epigraphical context’, and adding (pp. 165 ff.) a 
catalogue of the 231 inscriptions in question. In the study of stamped amphora-handles V. Grace 
takes the leading part. In an article on ‘ The Eponyms named on Rhodian Amphora-Stamps* 1° 
she gives (pp. 122 ff.) a list of eponyms previously known and adds fourteen new names, and else- 
where ™! she outlines an agreement between the French and American Schools in Athens for a 
joint publication of the amphora-stamps found at Thasos and Delos and in the Athenian Agora. 

Kecent discoveries have stimulated the study of the origin and development of the Greek 
alphabet. In a note entitled * New light on the history of the alphabet * ™ S$. E. Loewenstamm 
discusses the Ugaritic alphabet and claims that recent finds weaken the hypothesis of a Canaanite 
origin of the Ugaritic letter-signs. F. M. Heichelheim advances ™ the theory, based on F. W. 
Galpin’s contention that certain cunciform signs used alphabetically were musical notes, that the 
earliest form of our alphabet is best explained as being originally intended for musical scales. C. De 
Wit examines * the linear alphabet of Byblus and its passage to Greece and all western lands; 
M. P. Nilsson’s valuable essay on the adoption and evolution of the alphabet by the Greeks is re- 
printed in his Opuscula selecta,* and E. Zinn under the title * Schlangenschrift "136 traces the develop- 
ment of the boustrophedon script, calls attention to the rarity of Greek retrograde inscriptions of 
two or more lines, and dates the adoption of the Dotixtjia ypappata by the Greeks in or about the 
tenth century B.c. M. Guarducci supports }*? the claim of Crete, against those of Thera, Melos and 
Rhodes, to be the cradle of the Greek alphabet and the centre of its diffusion: the alphabet brought 
by the Phoenicians to Crete in the first half of the ninth century was, she holds, transformed into the 
Greek alphabet and spread to the rest of the Greek world, especially in the second half of the ninth 
and in the early eighth century. A. Schmitt's exhaustive study 1 of the letter H includes (pp. 10 ff.) 
an examination of the character of the Phoenician script and of its adoption by the Greeks, and a 
section (pp. 42 ff.) on eastern Greck psilosis, and in an appendix (pp. 47 ff.) are facsimiles of six 
significant archaic inscriptions. $. Dow corrects !“° some errors in books of reference regarding the 
Greek numeral signs, summarizes the history of the acrophonic and alphabetic systems, and stresses 
the significance of the acrophonic numerals as an index of Greek separatism. 

For students of the Minoan script and language the years under review have been especially 
memorable. ‘The long awaited second volume of A, J. Evans’ Scripta Minoa,™" edited by J. L. Myres, 
deals primarily with the Cnosian tablets inscribed in Linear B, and for the first time makes all the 
relevant material available for study. E. L. Bennett publishes a list of corrigenda 1! in this work 
and a valuable Minoan Linear B Index,'** including a reverse index, showing that between 1 450 and 
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1200 B.C. the same apenige was expressed by this ot in Crete, Mycenae, Pylos and Thebes. 
The most exciting contnibution to the study is that }" of M. Ventris and J. Chadwick, who claim that 
this language is not only Indo-European, but specifically Greek, an archaic dialect of the Achaean 
type. Meanwhile many scholars are engaged in the same field, The indefatigable C. D. Ktis- 
topoulos communicates some results of his researches in ‘A Minoan Name,!44 =totiotixai 
Trapatryptces Eri Tay Miveoixdoy Aéfecov,'"* and Recherches sur les mots minoens)** and valuable con- 
tributions are made by Spanish scholars—among them E. Peruzzi's articles !“* on ideographic groups 
on tablets from Hagia Triada and on the Minoan language, A. Tovar’s discussion '4% of survivals of 
Minoan syllabism in [berian and other alphabets, and B. G. Nufio’s article * on some introductory 
groups from Hagia Triada and his Minoikd,50 which deals with the hieroglyphic and linear scripts, 
the two linear systems found in Crete, the Cretan script outside the island and the Cretan language, 
as well as an instalment, published posthumously, of a Lexicon Creticum,!™ covering the ‘ monumental ’ 
texts of Phaestus, Arkalochori and Mallia. Other scholars also contribute articles or reviews to the 
Spanish journal Minas, of which two issues appeared at Salamanca in 1951; these include P. Kretsch- 
mer (pp. 7 ff.) on the punctuation of the Phaestus disk, J. L. Myres (pp. 26 ff.) on the Hagia Triada 
tablets, J. Sundwall (pp. 31 ff.) on Cnosian cattle-inventories, 5. Marinatos (pp. 39 ff.) on the Minoan 
script, F. Chapouthter (pp. 71 ff.) on the decipherment of the Minoan herbalyphs, A. Menaki- 
Sakellariou (pp. 84 ff.) on inscriptions in the Giamalakis collection, and V. Georgiev (pp. 77 ff.) on 
the interpretation of four Minoan signs. Georgiev also gives us a book *Problémes de la langue 
minoenne°* B. Hrozn¥, whose death in December 1952 was a serious loss to these studies,!** con- 
tributes notes +54 on the Pylian tablets, and E. L. Bennett * Statistical notes on the sign-groups from 
Pylos *.455 Excavating at Mycenae in 1952, A. J. B. Wace discovered !5* 39 tablets in Linear B in 
the “ House of the Oil Merchant ’, the first to be found in a private house in the Aegean area, and a 
dipinto on a stirrup-jar. In passing I mention M. Ventris’ article }°7 on the Eteocretan and Eteo- 
cyprian languages, and the publication !°* by C. F. A. Schaeffer of new Cypro-Minoan texts on clay 
balls and a vase-handle from Enkomi, which has also produced two inscribed clay tablets.‘™ 


Il. Atrica 


H, A. Thompson reports, with commendable promptitude and necessary brevity, on the 
oa eg grain results of the American excavation of the Agora in 1951 '®* and 1952 '*!; by the close 
of 1951 the inscriptions on marble reached a total of 6417. B. D. Meritt announces !"* the formation 
in Princeton and Berlin of card-indexes containing the names of all persons mentioned in Athenian 
inscriptions; these will not be published forthwith, but can be consulted by all interested scholars. 
G. Pfohl makes a detailed study '** of various aspects of Attic epitaphs, such as the virtues attributed 
to the dead (pp. 12 ff), the element of religion and magic (pp. 57 ff.), the indications of status or 
profession (pp. 79 ff.), the significance of the various words denoting a tomb (pp. 96 ff.), the phrase- 
ology of the epitaphs {pP- 124 ff.), their grammatical problems (pp. 206 ff.) and literary reminis- 
cences (pp. 241 ff). K. F. Johansen’s The Attic ssfanaen of the Classical Peried *®4 discusses and 
illustrates numerous tombstones, including those bearing /G I* 1058 (pp. 36 £.), I1* 6217 (pp. 48 £), 
6971 (p. § 9) and 12208 (p. 27). | 

(iG ea Few new inscriptions prior to 403 B.c. have come to light. B.D. Meritt publishes 1° 
six stones found in the Agora, viz. two fragments (nos. 1, 2) of casualty-lists including the names of 
BapBapot toyaétat and of hitmrotoyaétai, the earlier of which refers to operations in Thrace after 
431/30 B.c., a fragment of a late fifth-century proxeny decree (no. 3), which evokes a discussion of the 
use of ethnics in such documents, and three inscriptions of ¢. 450 B.c., a boundary-marker (no. 6), 
an epitaph (no, 20), and a fragment of a wall or altar inscribed Atos *E[AcvOepio ?] (no. 25), which 
Meritt associates with the Peace of Callias. W. Peek deals ®* with a fragment strikingly similar to the 
* Marathon epigrams * UG I? 763, SEG X 404); he holds that this is part of an epigram relating to 
Salamis and Plataea, and that both stones belong neither to a memorial of victory nor to a cenotaph, 
but to a monument erected, perhaps ¢. 475, to preserve the historical consciousness of Athenian 





Ma 7HS LXXII &4 ff. (also separately); cf. Antiquity, 188 Enkomi-Alasia, 1 (Paris, 1952) 991 ff. 
1953, 193 H., Gromon, AVI 65 FF, Manchester Guardian, 90.9.53. iP, Dikaios and J. L. Myres, Antiquity, 1053 103 ff. ; 
He . 


i" Robinson Studies, I a1 f. P. Dikaios, thi, 29918; cf. JLN 27.86.49, JHS LAX 14, 
MP Tikdroov, V 161 ff, LAXIIT 1394, Fasti Arch, TV 1817, 
Me Athens, 1952; cf. REG LXVI 419, Bibl, Orient, XT jo f. a {a8 XXI gt, 119, 44 1959, 167 FF. cf. AFA LVI 123, 
WaT 96 Al Forsch 11 a4 ff., Minos, I 43 ff. BCH LXXVI 214 f. 
8 Minos, I 61 ff. 48 hid. g2 ff. 1) esp XXII gg ff, AA 1952, 189, 1860, APA LVIT 25, 111, 
sie SEE 1952; cf. Rev Phil XXVIII 846. Archacology, V 150; cf. BCH LAXVIL 199, 203, JAS LXXIII 
. rid, 19543. rit, Bull 1954, 75. 
12 Sofia, 1953; cf. Gaomon, X XVI 67 ff. ; 103 Year Bouk of the Am. Phil, Soc, 1952, 221 f.; cf. Robinson 
14 Syria, KX 185, 0, Rev. Hut. Rel. CKLI 259 f., 7Sac 1953, Studies, I g04 n. 1. | 
47, Arch, Orient. XXII 8 ff. 1] Cntersuckungen wher die attiwhen Grabinschriftern, Erlangen, 
se FasL TH grt, A ¥ Ca¥ ALA tI EN Chenin cf. AF 
| MATT 191 £<., Antignity, 1953, 84 f, AFA LVIT 111, iopenhagen, 1951; cl. AfA LVI 160, JAS LEXII 1 i, 
PAPS XCVII 248 ff hascligy, v 790««3 «ch. PAE 1950, Ant Class XXI 250 f., Arch, Class, V 295 ff. , my 
214 f., BCH LXXVII 210. a Hiesp XXI 340 ff, $59, 372, 3743 cf. Bull 1954, 76. 
inson Studies, IT go5 H.; cf. Bull rg54, 74. 
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reatness. N. C. Kotzias, excavating a cave in the foothills of Mount Prophet Elias, near Koropi, 
ee unearthed !*7 two inscribed dies of the sixth and fifth centuries. 

Five new ostraka were found 18 in the Agora in 195!, including a dipinto bearing the name of 
Pericles and a vote against Cleophon, son of Cleippides; the historical interest of the latter is dis- 
cussed 78 by E. Vanslerpool, who also studies 7° the ostraka given against Alcibiades ag against 
the elder, three against the younger) and draws up a revised slemma of the family. A. E. Raubit- 
schek gives !*! a masterly survey of the epigraphical and historical value of the extant ostraka, of 
which 1650 had been discovered by July 1951, and reports on the projected publication of a corpus of 
these documents. | | : o. 

B. D. Meritt, H. T. Wade-Gery and M. F. McGregor bring to a successful conclusion their 
intensive study of the quota- and assessment-lists and related documents by the publication of volume 
IV of The Athenian Tribute Lists? which contains addenda and corrigenda to vols. I-III, general 
and Greek indexes and a full bibliography of the relevant literature from 1752 to 1953. Remarkable 
as is their achievement, it was not to be expected that all their views would win universal approval. 
S. Accame, while paying a warm tribute to the value of the work, deals '“* with some chronological 
difficulties (pp. 111 ft), and discusses afresh ‘PP 1g ff.) the Erythraean Decree (ATL II D 10) 
and the Athenian alliances with Egesta and Halicyae, Rhegium and Leontini (pp. 127 ff.), the 
attitude of Athens to democracy in allied cities (pp. 123 ff.), the Peace of Callas (which he dates in 
the early summer of 449) and the tribute lists (pp. 223 ff.), and the League treasury (pp. 237 ff.), 
supporting the manuscript text of Thuc. II 13. 3 f (pp. 240 ff.); he dates SEG V 8 in 448/7, not 
447/6, and the ‘ coinage decree’ (ATL II D 14) about the same year. A, W. Gomme rejects 17 
the interpretation given in ATL III 8 ff. to the rubric woAas auTai Tafdapevan as ‘cities which 
accepted assessment by special arrangement’, suggests that the taxtau érri Kp . . . ov ypapporev- 
ovtos were a special board rather than the téxta of 434/3, and examines Thuc. V 18. 6 for the 
pressure exerted on small cities by larger neighbours in the Chalcidic Peninsula. Elsewhere he 
studies,!*5 with special reference to ATL III, the history of the Athenian reserve funds from 454 to 
431 B.c., commenting on JG I* 65. 20 ff. (p. 18) and on the Decrees of Callias, JG I? g1, 92 (pp. 12, 
14 n.1,18n.1). U. Kahrstedt’s article '7* on * Cities in Macedonia * makes frequent use of the 
evidence collected and discussed in ATL. L. Moretti re-edits '77 four Attic inscriptions of this peniod 
recording agonistic victories (JG I* 472, 606, 655, 802). | — 

Other inscriptions, denoted by the numbers they bear in JG [* and (in brackets) in SEG 4X, 
which call for notice are the following. = 

1 (1). A. Wilhelm rejects !** the restorations of the ‘Salaminian Decree’ proposed by Meritt and 
by Wade-Gery. | 

ro/11 (11). S. Accame studies!" the ‘ Erythraean Decree* (ATL II D 10) and accepts the 
assignment of 11 and 12/3a to 10, but demurs to the dating in 453/2. . 

1g, 20 (7, 68). He also examines !8° the Athenian alliances with Egesta and Halicyae. W. K. 
Pritchett denies '*! that the stone affords any evidence for the reading [ha&]Bpov, and thus for the 
date 458/7, in 19.3. 

27 (19). B. D. Meritt revises ?** the text of this proxeny decree. are 

45 (34). He shows !™ that the new fragment added to the Brea Decree in Hesperia, XIV 86 £., 
cannot occupy the position there assigned to it, but holds that the restoration there proposed is still 
possible, A. G. Woodhead examines !** the decree in locating Brea between Therme and Strepsa, 
and seeks to account for the absence of Brea from later records. 

51, 52 (48). Accame studies }*5 the Athenian alliances with Rhegium and Leontini. 

_ 53 (46). L. Papastavru offers '** a new restoration, rejecting Meritt’s view of the document, 
which he regards as a defensive pact, or émpayia, concluded ¢. 435 between Athens and Philip, 
brother of Perdiccas II of Macedon. wad 

6o (69). A.W. Gomme revises '8? the text of the ‘ Lesbian Decree *, which he dates in 425/4 OF 
any = 42413, emphasizes its cordial tone, and traces the later history of the Athenian cleruchs on 
the island. 

77 (40), 78 (63). H. Bloch rejects 18 J, H. Oliver’s view that é€nyntai were introduced in 
Athens from 5. Italy after 403 and his account of the constitution, number and nature of that body; 
he Pt special attention to the prytaneum-decree (I? 77), which, he holds, pace Oliver and Ostwald 
(A7P LXXIT 24 ff), records the existence of the ‘ expounders ' and their privileges in the fifth cen- 
tury, and to the decree (1° 78) regulating the cult of Apollo, which points to the existence of &&nynto! 
TUPSYPTOTOL ¢. 430 B.C. 


Ma? PAE 1950, rbot, 163. tn Op. cv. (n. 85) mos. 4, 15, 11, 1 
188 Hep XXI_ 113, XXII 99, AJA LVI 123; cf. BCH 1 Op. cit. (a gn) 6s ef Bull rego 
LXXVI 214 £, JHSEXXH gp nia 1” Op. ct (a 98) sh Bil 838s ey seo i 
198 Ffesh 7 


18 Hesp RMI 114 f.; cf. Bull 1953, 46. 1 C] Phil XLVI 263. sp 346 ff. 

ide Ibid. ff; cf, Bull 1953, $5. 7 17) Actes, 59 If. 183 Jhid. flo. 184 CQ II (t 4 ff. 

#78 Princeton, 1953; cf. Cl Phil XLIX go f. 188 Rip Pil LXXX 197 EF. 198 “Exinuns, TV wap. 525 1 
it Riv Fil LXAXX 111 ff, 229 ff.; cf. Bull 1953, 48. ‘8? Robinson Studies, IT 934 ff.; cf. Hesp. XX1 948, Bull 1954. 


174 Fipos, 95 ff; cf. Bull 1954, 79. 178 Historia, 111 ff. = 84, 
17 Hermes, LAXXI 85 ff, 1) AJP LXXIV 407 ff, esp. 414 fh; cf. Bull 1954, 87- 
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__ 97 (106). Meritt offers 18° a new restoration of this decree, which he connects, not with the 
Melan expedition of 416 B.c., but with the dispatch of a squadron of dpyupoAéyon vijes early in the 
Archidamian War. ; | 

106-8 (124), 116 (132), 117 (139). Discussing the Athenian generals operating in the Helles- 
pont between 410 and 407 B.c., A. Andrewes examines ™ the evidence of these decrees, especially that 
dealing with Neapolis | 108). 

143 (52). Meritt thinks * that this decree honours men from Abydus, but dissociates it from 
27 (1g). 
144 (108). He revises * Il. 6-9 of this proxeny-decree (ATL II D 23), 

149 ost. He also gives * a new text of this proxeny-decree. 

301 (2393), fot A (232). These accounts supply Andrewes #4 with evidence regarding the 
generals in the Hellespont. _ j 

339-53 (246-56). R. 5S, Stanier’s inquiry ™ into the cost of the Parthenon, which he estimates 
at 469 talents, makes full use of the extant fragments of its building-accounts. 

373-4 (268 ff.). R. H. Randall analyses * the data here preserved relating to the workmen 
engaged on the Erechtheum in 409-4 B.c., paying special attention to civic status, deme membership 
or residence, and the method and scale of remuneration. 

___609. B. B. Shefton accepts 7 E. Fraenkel’s restoration of the Callimachus dedication (cf. FHS 
LXXIV 65). 

O55: See above, p. 128. 

763. See above, p.127. 

778 (332). M. T. Mitsos rejects 1°* the two lines restored at the beginning of this dedication to 
the 834 (343 


834 (343a). C. A. Trypanis denies ™ the Anacreontic authorship of this epigram. 

gig (399). T. 5. Tzannetatos sees °° in Sexay a variant of Sexorreveny, ‘ to offer ’. 

g29 (ace) 5. Accame discusses **! the date of the Erechtheid casualty-list. 

931-2 (407). Meritt edits 2°? a small fragment, found in the Agora, of the epitaph of the Argives 
who fell at ‘lanagra, and proposes a new restoration of the epigram. 

O44 (41 5), 950 (422), 952. He restores * to[yo]éta re] pPapot in the casualty-list g50. 
136 f., an eves #04 photographs of the DeCrA fragments of 944 and 952. 

C. M. Bowra republishes *°5 his valuable grticle on the epigram commemorating the Athenians 
who fell at Coronea, and Meritt revises *°¢ the restoration of the grant of proxenia made c. 430 B.c. to 
Criso and another (SEG X 54). E. Cavaignac rejects 2°? the view that the decree of Clearchus is of 
¢. 450 B.c. and is the one we possess, maintaining that the extant decree (ATL II D 14) is later than 
438 and probably dates from the Archidamian War. I. 'T. Kakrides comments 2°? on the epigram of 
Myrrhine (cf. Ji 1$S LXXITV 65). 

[IG eo the new inscriptions of the fourth and later centuries are fairly numerous, but few 
are of special interest. B. D, Meritt edits *™ a further instalment of those found in the Agora, of 
which the most important is the perfectly preserved law (no. 5),*2° taking the form of a decree passed 
by the vopotérat in 336 B.c. on the motion of Eucrates, which enacts that anyone who joins in 
overthrowing Stjpos and Snpoxperia may be slain with impunity, and that the Areopagus may not 
meet or deliberate if the democracy has been overthrown; above the text is a relief depicting 
Democracy crowning the Athenian Demos. There are also three fragmentary decrees of the fourth 
and third centuries (nos. 8, 17, 36), part of the heading of a eycany lat (no. 29), honorary inscrip- 
tions for Herod the Great (no. 14) and Hadrian (nos. 11, 12, 34), a relief dedicated to Zeus Milichios 
(no. 33), two boundary stones (nos. 18, 37), and sixteen epitaphs; new fragments are added to several 
inscriptions already known (see below). M. T. Mitsos continues ** his fruitful activity in the 
Epigraphical Museum, and, in addition to revising pe blished texts and uniting disiecta membra (below, 
p. 131); publishes *!* eleven new Attic et sg E. Vanderpool edits 24 a grave-monument of the 
third or early second century B.c., found near Eleusis, which helps to locate the deme Kopros, and, 
with Mitsos, two ephebic lists *4 of the third century a.p. and four new grave-inscriptions. I. C. 
Threpsiades publishes *° a pleasing epigram and two prose epitaphs unearthed in the Ceramicus, as 
well as two *"* from the olxia BayBaxapn, and describes *!7 24 amphora-handles, mostly Cnidian, of 





'* Robinson Studies, II 298 ff.; cf. Bull 1954, Bo. e06 Hesp XX 48 ff; cf. Bull 1954, 76. 
im JAS LXXIII 6 ff, i mT REG LAIV xf.; cf. FHS Lx Le f 
im Hep MXI g46f.; cf. SEG XII 24. Fee “Env, KIT 149 ff. 
wee a” XXI 345 1” fbid. 344 fF. 00 FHiesp MXI 340 ff., RXMIL 129; cf. Bull 19: Hyd 
im FHS LXXIII 5 ff. 8 [bid, 68 ff, um Ct. Hesp XXT 955 (bibliograph ), Hell. mp. VI 
i AFA LVI 199 ff; cf. Bull 1954, 84. 35 f., JAS LAXITT 111, GRAS 1952, 389, BCH LXXVII 199, 
wt ASA XLVI 278. full 1954, 76. 
** Robinson Studies, Il g4q; cf. Bull 1954, a wes SHS LXYXIT 93. 
ae CQ ae t ff. 800 Tikdroow IE (1) 95 ff. “5 Hobinson Studies, II 350 ff. nos. 7-10, Tipas, 519 ff. nos, 
i Fil LX 117. ; : ot} | 
"82 Flesh MXIT 950 ff. no. 4: of. XXII 49, AFA LVII 25, ats Flesh MMII 175, f.: cf. Bull 1954, 104. 
JHS LX XIII ey ti 49; AF : au Tbk 170 a: et Bull 195 ier o 
nie re 4 XXII 940 n. 1. t4 Jhid. g41 and pll. 87, 88. 515 Tokipav, V 39 ff; cf. Bal 1954; Bg. 
"8 Problems in Greek Poetry (Oxford, 1953) 93 ff. af PAE 1950, 67 £. a? hid. 74. ff. 
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which fifteen are inscribed. To I. Papademetriou *** we owe two grave-epigrams of 400-350 B.c., 
from the deme Echelidae, commemorating two members of the same family, probably father and 
son, to A. N. Oikonomides and S$. N. Koumanoudes *” a columella from the Ceramicus and nine other 
epitaphs, as well as notes on eleven Attic inscriptions (JG II? 363, 368, 4855, 78392, etc.), to N. I. 
antazopoulos *“° two epitaphs, to A. A. Papagiannopoulos-Palaios *! one from Bate and one from 
Kaisariani, and to J. H. Young *** a fourth-century epigram recording the virtues of a young man 
and the grief caused by his death. D. von Bothmer describes *** an inscribed tombstone lent to the 
Metropolitan Museum, New York, and D. B. Thompson **4 a name incised on a mould found in the 
Agora. Other inscriptions, including a dedication **5 to the Muses from a cave on Mt. Pentelicus, a 
long list of iepc tay “Epyiécov ** from Spata, a lamp ™’ bearing the name Isodice, perhaps Cimon’s 
wife, and a vase seed “lepeov trroingev, are reported, but not yet adequately published. 

J. V. Fine’s monograph (cf. JHS LXXIV 66) on the Attic Spor has been followed by M. I. 
Finley's important work Studies in Land and Credit tn Ancient Athens 500-200 4.¢.,°8 based mainly on the 
extant horoi, which now number 222, including forty uncertain or very fragmentary examples. 
Fight chapters deal with the function of the horoi, trre$f{xn and trpaois ei Aver, dorotipnua, the 

roperties affected, the parties, whether individuals or groups, concerned in the transactions, etc. : 
in Appendix I (pp. 118 ff.) the texts of the horoi are re-edited, and in Appendix III (pp. 182 ff.) 
some new examples from the Agora are added with brief comments. The horoi play an important 
part also in Finley's essay on * Land, Debt, and the Man of Property in Classical Athens ’,22* which 
studies Attic economy from the fourth century to Roman times, maintains (p. 252) that * the horoi 
tell us nothing whatsoever about the small farmer and his debts *, and denies (pp. 255 f.) that there is 
any evidence for the decline of the small farmer in fourth-century Attica. J. HL Oliver examines *4° 
the Athenian citizenship bestowed on six Roman Emperors, and A. E. Raubitschek shows “! that 
the earliest reference (/G II* 1039. 57) to the Athenian EvAAgic, celebrating Sulla’s victory, must be 
dated in 80/79 or 79/8, and that the ZvAAcia may be an earlier festival (perhaps the Oncelc) 
renamed, or a copy of the Roman /udi victoriae Sullanae; he publishes (pp. 51 ff.) a new dedication 
from the Agora, ea uteow EF str Aqpraéé[a vixtoas “E]ppi, and shes (pp. 53 f.) revisions of 
II? 2988, 2989 and 2992. Elsewhere he studies ™" the post-Hadrianic BovAy Ta&v trevtToxocioy, 
instituted in A.p. 127, arguing that it numbered 520 (thirteen prytanies of forty members each) and 
inquiring into the relation of the tribal érreovupos to the priest of the tribe’s eponymous hero. A. 
Muehsam’s attempt *° to establish a chronology of the Attic grave-relief$ of the Roman period 
depends largely on ag he Saree (letter-forms, orthography, abbreviations, etc.) and prosopo- 
graphical criteria. G. Klaffenbach discusses 4 the archonship of Polyeuctus, one of the vital 
problems of Athenian chronology, and dates it between 246 and 240 B.c, F. Weber’s article on the 
representation of Koman names in Attic inscriptions I have not seen (above, n. 51). 

Other inscriptions in /G II* which call for notice are the following. 

to D. Hereward adds ** two opisthographic fragments, found in Aegina and now in Athens 
(EM 13103), to the list of names and professions of those whose loyalty to the Stjyos was rewarded 
by special privileges in 401/o0 (or, as she prefers, in 404/3), corrects at some points the text of I]? 10, 
and assigns to it II? 2403, now lost, of which she gives a fuller reading. 

46, 273. M. T. Mitsos makes “8 slight corrections in 46a A 23 and 2722 8. 

360. W. Peremans seeks **7 to solve a chronological problem by substituting «’ (=trpertnt) for 
evSexacrni in 1, 4 of this decree (S7G 304), 7 
363, aoe see above. 

417. 5. Dow reads ** Tluppivov for Tuppiyou (cf. 7594) in 1. 10 of this list of those who per- 
formed the liturgy of eirrafia, and traces his family from Macedonian to Roman times. 

463. I. nig meigp ede examines **° the SioSo1 of the Long Walls in the light of 463. 12 ff. 

_ 646, 650, 657, G66-7. A. R. Deprado associates **° 666-7 (S/G 386-7) with the liberation of 
Athens after the fall of Demetrius Pohorcetes; he also examines in this context 646 (p. 92), 650 (pp. 
28 ff.) and 657 (p. 37), assigning Diocles’ archonship to 286/5 8.c. 7 | 

768 + 802. A. Wilhelm restores “41 |, 11 of this honorary decree. 

1008. Meritt corrects *4* ‘Emryévou to ‘Emryevou in mi 108, and Dow suggests 24% “AvEpeov 
“AvGpeov[og (or -if0u) DaArnpevs ?] in iii 120 of this ephebic decree. 





218 Tipe, wd te | 30 PM: XX 346 f.; cf, Bull 1953, Gr. 
7" floAiuev, VW az ff., bg; cf. Bull 1954, go, gt, aa 4, C. Johnson Studies, ff. : F Bull 1953, 57. 
a" Tightpesw, PV Ay" Hf. ae) fbi. 6", 140. 32 Pipes, 242 ff.; cf. Bull 19 gg. : 
83 Hobinton Studies, 11 9593 H.; cf. Bull 1954, 107. sie rigs: x 450 ff. csp. 55 ff, 
#3 Bull Metr Mus XI 186 ff, #4 Hesp XXI 159, 8 RE XXI 1629 i; ef Bull 1953, 31. 
aad Feil, fovea VI 4593, BCH LXXVII 202. 18 AS4 KLVIL 102 ff: cf. Bu 1954, 86. 
38 BCH LXXVII 194 f,, JAS LXXIII 110, 234 Robinson Studies, 11 349 nos, 2, 9. 
ee eet LXAVI 203 f., JHS LXXIT 93. "37 Ant Class XXII 94 if; cf. Bull 1954, 92. 
7 Rutgers U. P., 19525 on nos. t4, ag see Hesp. MXT Bo. =38 Robinton Shudies, ii 36: f. = 

Cf. Bull 19 29, Afmem VI (1953) 240 f., Gromon, XXV 22 ff, = Tipas, 2q4 ff, 

Ant Class SANIT 293 HE, CR IV 99 ff, Reo Belge, XXX] 619 f., ™° Riv Fil UXXX1 a7 ff. 


AFA LVI 252 f, Cl. Weekly, XLVII 201 f. H. J. Wolff 2 Op, cif, (n. gz) 4. 
reviews Fine and Finley in 285 LXX 411 ff. hs op XXI 967 n. 53, 
a8 Pol, Sci. Qu. LAWITL 249 ff.; cf. Bull 1954, 38, 42 Fhid. 358 ff, 
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1064. J. H. Oliver corrects *** Hesperia, Suppl. VI no. 31d (see below, p. 132), a decree for M. 
Ulpius Bubiotin | 

1092. He revises *° the text of this important document relating to the Eleusinian endowment 
left by Senion (perhaps the benefactor of Gortyn known from /Cret IV 00), regarding the opening 
decree as passed c. a.p. 165 by the Areopagus rather than by the Panhellenion and as extending the 
scope of the benefaction, which probably alte from about a.p. 135-40. 

1132. Wilhelm comments *** on II. 19-22 of this Amphictyonic ave of 277 B.c. 

1139. M. T. Mitsos and E, Vanderpool publish 247 a new fragment of this tribal decree honouring 
a victorious choregos. | 

1226. Wilhelm restores and interprets °° ll. 3-6 of this decree of the Salaminian 8iyos. 

1243. A. Christophilopoulos restores 24° &Gaverra for dxivnta in |. 7, 

1252-3. O. Walter’s examination *° of the priesthood held by Sophocles and the temple where 
his heroon later stood involves a number of inscriptions, specially 1252-3, which, he emphasizes, 
are not dedications, but honorary decrees. 

1289. Wilhelm restores **! Il. 12-17 of this arbitration concerning a body of orgeons. 

1438. See below, p. 192. 

1495-6. A. M. Woodward studies 25? the terms é&tréxavais (1495-4, 13) and dmewnois (1496. 201) 
used of melting down golden offerings, and restores 1495, 17, 19. | 

1514, 1515, 1529. Discussing *°° the tradition that Zeuxis and Demetrius Poliorcetes had their 
names woven into, or embroidered on, their cloaks, A. J. B. Wace quotes the phrases ypaypora 
EVUpaCLEVa, KpUos ypappora, etc., from the lists of clothing dedicated to Artemis Brauronia (1514. 8, 


1515: 3: S20 Tas etc.). | ; 

1624. M. I. Mitsos corrects 74 Il, 57 £. of this navy-list (now EM 13114). 7 
_ 1635-6. J. Tréheux, discussing the Hyperborean offerings (below, p. 140), examines *5* the 

‘ Sandwich Marble ’ (1635) and other Athenian records of the Delian sanctuaries. 

1678. J. Marcadeé, dealing with the sculptures of the ‘ Monument des Taureaux’ at Delos, 
supports **° Lattermann’s suggestion that this specification relates to that building and doubts the 
accepted restorations of Il. 4, 53. C. Picard agrees 257 with Vallois in rejecting this view, and refers 
1678 to Courby’s ‘ Batiment A’, which he regards as the Pythion and dates, like 1678, about the 
middle of the fourth century B.c. 

I ps. See below, n. 292. | 

I aA 3: In an article on the tribe- and deme-membership of the six Roman Emperors who are 
known to have been Athenian citizens J. H. Oliver returns 25* to the question of the AvptAio. of 
these Attalid prytany-lists, now found to date from the reign of Severus Alexander and argues that, if 
Emperors, they are Caracalla and Elagabalus, not Elagabalus and Severus Alexander, as Noto- 
poulos thinks (Hesperia, XX 65). 

2008. Mitsos adds *5" six Ae spits to this ephebic record. 

2147, 2186, 2218, 2220, 2260, 2265. He adds 2*° two irgaments to 2147 and one to 2220, and 
shows that 2186 = 2265 and 2218 = 2260. 

2318-25. For these dramatic records see above, pp. 123, 125. 

2365, 2367. Mitsos makes **! slight corrections in these name-lists. 

2403. See above under 10. 

2443, 2451. Mitsos also corrects *®* these fragmentary lists. 

gir In ll. 9-10 of this lease Wilhelm restores 26 js Kel wns 6, Tr Gy BowvAnTat, Erepov 
OUGE | vcr. 

2726, 2760. In his article on land and debt (above, p. 130) M. I. Finley pays special attention 244 
to these horoi. 

2988-9, 2992. See n. 291. 

3973, 3091. See p. 125, | 

3125, 3130, 3169-70. These agonistic texts are re-edited 26> by L. Moretti, | 

3233- AA. E. Raubitschek 78° and V. Ehrenberg 2%? study independently this inscription, re- 
discovered in the Agora (Hesp XVII 41 no. 30) and restored by Oliver (4 7P LXIX 436), honouring 
a twpec |Peuthy aang Si Kaicapos ZeBactou] Kai pispeee Kaica[pos]. The former sees in 
it C. Poppaeus Sabinus, legate successively of Augustus and Tiberius, and suggests as a possible date 
A.D. 14 or 31; the latter thinks that the unknown honorand was legate simultaneously of Augustus 
and Tiberius in A.p. 13 and/or 14, and discusses the historical implications of this view. 





nan io XX 352 £5 ef. Bull 1953, 59. #8 BCH LXXV 88 f.; ef. Bull 1952, 47. 
oS Hesp SOXT gO ff; cf. Bull rg54, 104. S87 AA ALI 101 ff. 
re 3 cil. (n. 92) 50 f. | 88 Hesp. XX 346 ff.; cf. Bull 1955, 61, 
ie! ag AMXIL 177 no. 1; cf. Bull 1954, 93, BCH LXXVII #8 Robinson Studies, If 950 no, 5. 
194, JAS LXXIT tro, #40 Tipas, 510 ff, nos. 1-3, 8. 
“8 Op. cit. (n. 92) 77 f.; cf. Bull 1953, 65. BH Jbid. 511 mos. 4, 5. #83 fbid. 512 nos. 6, 7. 
40 7 Jur Pap IV 300, 288 Pipes, 469 ff, 263 Op. at, (n, gz) 72. "4 Op at. (n, 229) 252. 
‘3 Ob, cit. (n. go?) 186: cf, Bull 195%, 45- 243 Ob. cif, (n. 5) nos. 22, 28, go. 
282 Num Chron gt 98 ff. oS* Robinson Studies, 10 990 f.; cf. Bull ry54, 98. 
3 OF XXXIX 11 fl. ef. Bull 1954, 580, maT Jbid. o36 ff.; of. et Sa er lca Bia, Bull 
a Robinson Studies, 11 350 no. 4, 285 fbid. 760 ff. 1954, oo. 
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35484. Oliver questions 28? Wilhelm’s comments (Anz. ten, 1935, 93 ff.) on this inscribed base, 
set up, probably between a.p. 75 and 100, by Arria Calpurnia (whose stemma appears on p. 348), 
daughter of Calpurnius Torquatus, in honour of her adoptive father, Tib, Claudius Oenophilus. 

3676. He restores *** [OA&.] ZyvopiAo[s] or [PAc.] Znvopido[u] in place of [tux] tnv 6 g@iAo[s| 
in |. 5 of this honorary inscription. 

695-3702. J. A. O. Larsen reconstructs 77° the sfemma of an eminent Thessalian family under 
the Principate, two members of which, Flavia Habroea and M. Ulpius Leurus Eubiotus, eponymous 
archon at Athens and consular, are commemorated in these honorary inscriptions. C/. 1064 above. 

3769. This record of a victorious charioteer is re-edited 77 by L. Moretti. 
4176-9. Raubitschek restores *"* these inscriptions honouring members of the family of P. 
Memmius ie, joer adding a new fragment to 4179. 
4224. I. Travlos notes 7" the position of the stone bearing this epigram. 
4441. D. D. Feaver argues **4 that the dedicator, Timocles, is not certainly priest of Asclepius, 
and that the date of Euander’s archonship must be otherwise fixed. | 
4546-8. M. Guarducci examines *** these dedications from the temple of Cephisus, near 
Phalerum, and the accompanying reliefs. In 4546. 4 f she reads “lagiAn and Nupems Iva défoiev 
Merke - - and in 4548. 6 £ defends éri teAcotéov. | 
4686, See below, p. 133. 
5520, 7307. Mitsos corrects *7* the reading of 5520 and adds *"7 a note to 7367. 
5787. He and Vanderpool show 2"* that this is part of 2962. 18. 
7307. See 5520. 
7594- 5. Dow points out ?** that Tluppiov, not Muppi[y]ou, is the true reading in this epitaph, 
and discusses cognate names found in Attic inscriptions. , 
P43, 9236. Meritt re-edits 7° these eaten rediscovered in the Agora, and shows that 
9230 = 13045. 
10097. A. A. pepegieinoposioe Faas deals **! with this epitaph from Kaisariani. 
12318, 13159-60. These epitaphs are discussed and restor 22 by W. Vollgraff. 


I 3045- See 8491. | | 

13086. A new fragment found at Daphni enables W. Peek to restore *™ the three poems, each 
UX ee commemorating the fourth-century hymnode Theodorus (cf. Hermes, LAVI 475, 

AXV 425f.).. 

13159-60. See 12918. 

13243. Mitsos and Vanderpool locate **4 this graffito on the monument of Thrasyllus. 

Other inscriptions not included in JG II* have been amended or discussed. In M. P. Nilsson’s 
Opuscula selecta appears **5 his essay on ‘'The new inscription of the Salaminioi’ (Hesp VII 1 ff.), 
J. Tréheux studies *** Hesp VII 281 ff., a new fragment of an inventory of the Treasurers of Athena 
(/G IT* 1438), and shows its significance for the arrangement of the Chalkotheke and the problem of 
the Opisthodomos. To the prytany-decrees of Hippothontis passed in 135/4 (Hesp [X 126 ff. no. 26) 
Meritt adds **? an important fragment, which enables him to give an aliaest complete text of the 
document. M. I. Finley discusses ** Il. 1-39 of the record of the twAntal for 367/6 (Hesp X 14 ff.), 

ee ee an interpretation fundamentally different from those of M. Crosby and of J. V- 

ine (Hesp Suppl. IX 150 ff.). Meritt restores *** and comments on an honorary inscription (Hesp 
XVI 173 no. 70) and revises °° a similar text (Hesp Suppl. I no. 100). Oliver examines ™ the 
Athentan decree for M. Ulptus Leurus Eubiotus (Hesp Suppl. VI nos. 31, 32, of which a1d =IGIIT 
1064), giving 314 to 92 and offering a new text of this fragment; he holds that 31 contains decrees of 
the BovAn and the Areopagus, and discusses the sip hontiss granted, two of which are unpre- 
cedented. N. Herz and W. K. Pritchett deny,*** on geological grounds, that the two fragmentary 
lists of magistrates (I1* 1716 and another) united by S. Dow (Hesp Suppl. VIII 116 ff.) are parts of 
the same inscription. G. Daux re-examines *% the ‘ Plataean Oath ° (GHI 204, Parke, Hermathena, 
LXXIT 106 f.) and its relation to the ‘ Amphictionic Oath’, distinguishing it from the two oaths 
quoted by Aeschines (II 115, 11] rog-11). J. Tréheux studies 4 the phrase é’ dypétepa used in a 
lease of c. 350 B.c, (Arch, Pap. XI 189 ff.), rejecting Wilhelm’s ‘ male and female ’ and interpreting it 
as meaning * ensemble et en méme qualité ’. 





06), 379 Hf., 368 ff. 
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III. THe PELOPONNESE 


[{G IV.] G. Welter offers *° a new reading and restoration of the Aphaia dedication from 
Aegina (JG 1560). according to which the lines begin [Mev ?]eoita, [érroi|é@e, and [yoOpryxd]s 
respectively, and M. 'T. Marabini publishes °** several rock-cut inscriptions from Trigoni, the north- 
eastern corner of the island. 

The American excavation at the Isthmus, directed by O. Broneer, has brought to light ** 
fifty inscriptions, of which the most interesting is that by which Miletus in the second century a.p. 
honours Aclius Themison, povov kal troqitov Evpeitriiny 2opoxAea Kal Tetpofcov EauTm peAotroin- 
cavta. The issue of the final report of the excavations at CorInTH proceeds apace; it will in- 
clude a further volume of inscriptions, edited by J. H. Kent, who meanwhile adds ** four new 
fragments, three of them inscribed, to Timoleon’s victory-memorial (Corinth, VIII (1) no. 23), sur- 
mounted by a bronze statue of Poseidon (Kent) or the emiotyp Corinthus (Robert), commemorating 
the victory won in 341 8.c. on the Crimisus. In Corinth, I (3) R. L. Scranton deals **° with the monu- 
ments in the Lower Agora and N. of the Archaic Temple, including a statue of Regilla with an eight- 
line epigram (p. 6g); in vol. IT R. Stillwell describes #° the Theatre, in which were some graffin, in- 
scribed fragments and a stamped roof-tile; in vol. XII G. R. Davidson gives *! a detailed account of 
the minor objects, including inscribed seals, gems, weights, etc., indexed on p. 362; vol. AIV, by 
C. Roebuck, devoted to the Asclepicum and Lerna, contains *™ votive and honorary inscriptions and 
Christian epitaphs, indexed on p. 179; and vol. AV (2), by A. N. Stillwell, describes the terracottas 
found in th otters’ Quarter and contains * an inscription in Corinthian script incised on a 
hgurine. C. H. Morgan publishes * a base signed by an unknown Spartan sculptor, and A. N. 
Oikonomides and $. N. Koumanoudes #5 a Corinthian grave-epigram of the third century a.p. 

At Sicyon a lekythos has been found ** bearing the word hépoos. G. A. Stamires explains 3%7 
four inscriptions from Phlius, published 28 by R. L. Scranton, as quotations from the Bible or hymns, 
and suggests the same source for JG TV 450. M. Guarducci studies *% two well-known inscriptions— 
the dedication of Phrahiaridas from Mycenae (JG IV 492; cf. SEG XI 299) and an archaic lex 
sacra from Argos (SEG XI 314)—which throw light on the oracular function of Athena, and J. M. 
Cook publishes #*" two sherds from Mycenae attesting a cult of Agamemnon; for the inscriptions in 
Linear B found at Mycenae see above, n. 156. J. L. Caskey’s investigations at the Argive Heraion 
have brought to light ™! three inscriptions on earthenware and seven, edited by P. Amandry, on 
stone; nos. 5 and 6 belong to a list of names with phratries and places of origin, valuable for the 
study of Argive phratries and topography, while no. 7 comprises ten fragments of an inscribed base, 
two of which are 1G IV 544, 536. M. T. Mitsos publishes ** a fragmentary manumission-list 
from the Heraion, which he dates in the second century s.c. To Oikonomides and Koumanoudes we 
owe #18 an archaic votive epigram from Chdénika, near the Heraion, of which Mitsos proposes 74 an 
emendation and a date. He has also compiled a valuable Argolic prosopography,*” the chief 
sources of which are epigraphical, covering the Argolic Plain and Thyreatis, but excluding Epi- 
daurus, Troezen, etc. G. Roux’s study of an altar with triglyphs, found in the Agora at ArGos, 
includes #48 a revision of a phrase in a decree relating to the temple of Apollo Lyceus (Mnem XLITI 
(1915) 373). W. Vollgraff's essay on interment in sacred ground (above, n, 106) opens (pp. 315 ff.) 
with the restoration and discussion ofa fragmentary Argive inscription, in which the term Satie Saxe 
which he associates with the cult of Demeter, Kore, Dionysus and Hermes, occurs twice; he also 
restores (p. 317 ff.) JG TV 631, 642, and examines (pp. 331 { the doy oryétas-text from Thera ( AIT (3) 
762), in which he doubts the meaning “ king’, and (pp. 333 f.) the }yepav dpynyérns of II* 4686. 
M. Jameson publishes *"7 and comments on fifteen inscriptions of Hermione, including the dedications 


IG IV 083-4 (SEG XI 378-g) and BCH LXXIII 437, and the frontier-delimitation between Her- 
mione and Epidaurus (S£G 1377; ¢f. 405), which gives rise to a detailed See discussion ; 
ptors (no. 3), a base 


the rest Sa pat a fourth-century votive to Demeter, signed by two Argive scul 
signed by Philocles of Megalopolis (no. 5), an inscription honouring Caracalla (no. 6), and cight 
fragments (nos. 7-14) of honorary or sepulchral texts. He also comments *!* on a dedication (JG 
IV 746) from Didymi, near Hermione, and on an epitaph from Mases (Koilada), on the west coast 
of the Argolic peninsula. Few discoveries have been made at the Asclepieum of Epmaurus, and 
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these await full publication.2” J. H. Oliver dates *° in a.p. 38/9 the Athenian decrees for T. 
Statilus Lamprias UG 1V* 83-4; cf. SEG XI 408a); M. N. Tod appeals *** to the list of thearo- 
dokor (TV? 95) and the sanattones (IV? 121-2; cf. SEG XI 420-2) for the spelling of Thurii and 
Halieis; the building-accounts of the temple of Asclepius (IV* 102, SEG XI 416) are used by R. S, 
Stanier ** in estimating the cost of the Athenian Parthenon, and by J. F. Crome *** in his study of the 
temple sculptures; M. Jameson comments *** on a boundary-stone (IV* 701) and G. Roux **° on 
the masons’ marks on the marble roof-tiles of the Tholos (I'V* 714). 

[IG V.] H. Michell’s Sparta ** takes the rule of Nabis as its lower limit and so derives little help 
from inscriptions save in the discussion of the Spartan age-groups (pp. 166 ff.). A. M. Woodward 
examines **? the epigraphical and numismatic evidence for intercourse between Sparta and Asia 
Minor in the Imperial period, especially in the second century A.p., as shown in the reciprocal dis- 
patch of judges, the appointment of at least three members of Pergamene and Ephesian families as 
eponymous patrononu, the participation of Asiatics in Spartan athletic contests, and the pact of 
Sudvera with Synnada (/G V (1) 452), which he discusses and dates in the reign of Antoninus Pius 
(pp. 872 ff.) ; the claims of various Anatolian cities to be Spartan colonies are considered and in most 
cases are regarded as dubious or false, though some Seleucid colonies seem to have contained a 
Spartan clement. M. N. Tod comments *** on the inscriptions of Kalyvia Sokhas recently pub- 
lished *°° by J. M. Cook, and discusses JG V (1) 229 and 591 (pp. 118 ff.). Special attention is 
paid *° to the archaic inscription V (1) 720 in E. Zinn’s account of boustrophedon script. In a 
tour of Cynuria K. Rhomaios found *! at Phoneméni, the Monastery of Loukou and Vourvoura 
several inscriptions, including a metrical epitaph (V (1) 922) and a fifth-century prohibition pebeis 
dSixcito TO Kevedipiov, and i A. Kouskounas edits ** a late epitaph from Thyrea, now in the 
Monastery of Orthokostas, commemorating an Athenian trpaypateutts, who settled at Thyrea and 
died there. M. Jameson has discovered ** at Zarax four blocks bearing names and patronymics, 
and at Epidaurus Limera an inscription in honour of two men, one of whom defrayed the cost of a 
temple and statue. In his work on legal documents A. Wilhelm studies **4 four Laconian texts: he 

roposes (pp. 60 ff.) new restorations, especially in Il. 2 ff., 16 and 28 ff, of an honorary decree 
found near the sanctuary of Apollo Hyperteleatas (JG V (1) 931), which he assigns to Epidaurus 
Limera and dates ¢. 150 B.c., emends (pp. 87 ‘| the punctuation of Il. 14 and 15 of the decree 
regulating the conduct of the Imperial cult at Gythium (SEG XI 923), introduces (pp. go ff.) a 
number of important changes into the text of a document by which a lady generously endows the 
eymnasium at Gythium and her 6pemtoi wai GireAcvGepor (V (1) 1208), and emends (pp. 75 ff.) 
ll. 7 f. of a decree of Gerenia, which he dates in the second century B.c., honouring three judges sent 
by Hippola (V (1) 1336). A. Christophilopoulos examines **5 the meaning of &$aveta in V (1) 
1208. 11, and D. W. Prakken summarizes **° the divergent views held by successive editors or com- 
mentators of a dedication to Pastphae at Thalamae (V (1) 1917) in the hope of stimulating further 
study of the text. Near Kalamata a further boundary-stone has been found ** inscribed pos 
AexeSctipoves trpds Mecotwny (cf. V (1) 1371-2). 

M. Guarducci returns ™* to the Tegean lex sacra ([G V (2) 3) relating to the flocks of Alea, 
partly confirming and partly modifying her previous views (Riw Fil LXV 169 ff.) in the light of 
Volleraff’s article (BCH LXX 617 ff.); she dates it before 371, possibly even hefice 400, and dis- 
cusses some puzzling terms, especially lypopfiév (which she refers to capture rather than to defini- 
tive sequestration), xaTaAAdoge, AcuTov and @uofty. The French excavation at Gortys continues 
to yield numerous tile-stamps ™® and some other inscriptions.*° 

[fG WI.) At Otympta a shield 7" has been unearthed bearing the legend Evpaxéa[io1 a1] 
J prone Acpupa, and an epigram *** in honour of Ergoteles of Himera, to whom Pindar 
addressed his twelfth Olympian Ode, while a sixth-century Corinthian helmet (HS I] 68) has been 
acquired **° by the Barber Institute of Fine Arts in Birmingham University. In J 0 Ol 56. 46 
Wilhelm restores #44 Cadeagel elt in place of [@ryavicpatow]|, F. Chamoux discusses #45 an archaic 
fragment relating to Cyrene (Jo0/ 246), M. Guarducci maintains ™* that the script, and probably the 
dialect of the monument of Praxiteles (Jo O/ 266) is Syracusan, and H. Berve cites 347 the dedication of 
HMiero and the Syracusans after the victory at Cyme (GHJ 22). U. Kahrstedt’s article “7 on the 

territory of Patrae in the Imperial period owes little to epigraphical sources. 
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IV. Cenrrat AND NORTHERN GREECE 

(1G VIIL.] In a dedicatory epigram from Megara (JG VII 37 = Friedlander, 23) W. Peek 
reads #4* Aa[ijorav, * pirates’, in place of Ad[ials tov. M. T. Mitsos continues * to study the 
inscriptions, including a number of inedita, of the Oropian Amphiaraion, and Peck gives *°° a new 
text and historical interpretation of an epigram (VII 336) celebrating Diomedes of Troezen, des- 
cendant of Anthas, the city’s founder, wapa Syopevéev Gotu AaPovtTa Kal Tad dpyalots ev Trept- 
GévTa voyois, arguing that Diomedes had probably helped to oust the Spartan garrison imposed by 
Cleonymus ¢. 275 B.c. <a 7 : 

A long agonistic record from Tanagra awaits publication,*™ as do also several inscriptions from 
Thespiac. Peck studies *** in detail a series of bases, transported from Thespiae to the Muscum at 
Thebes, bearing epigrams in honour of the Muses; nine of them (including VII 1797-9, 1801-4), 
together with a metrical dedication (1796), belong to a single monument, while a tenth (1805) 
belongs to a different group, two more (1800 and another) to yet another, and the last, naming all 
nine Muses, is again separate. Peek also examines (pp. 631 ff.) an epigram of Honestus honouring 
a ZeBaoth, compeer of the Muses, 45 ye voos KOopov Eowoev GAov, probably Livia. P.M. Fraser 
discusses 2** five Bocotian inscriptions relating to the Attalid dynasty; four of these (VII 1788 f., 
1790 = OGI 310, 311; OGI 749, 750) come from near Thespiae and record grants of land to the 
Muses and Hermes, while the Ehh, from Thebes (ADelt III 366), which receives special attention, 
runs iepx 7) yi; Atovdcou Avoeiou, ap’ av dvitnxe Baoikcus Etpevns (Eumenes II). J. Treheux 
examines *°4 the phrase [U]m[apyéte|Kat” ayo]otepa in an edict from Thisbe (S/G 864. 53 f), 
restoring migveore aa rendering ‘sera tout a la fois (cumulant les deux qualités de proprictaire ct 
d’héritiére) * (see above, n. 294). Other discoveries are reported *°* from Coronea, Lebadea and 
Chaeronea. N. Platon’s edition,*** as an unpublished epigram from Thebes, of the well-known 
cEaeh of a mole-catcher from Eutresis (A7A XXXII 179 ff., Powell, New Chapters, III 189) may 
be ignored. 

UG VIII.] The study of the epigraphical wealth of DetpHt makes steady progress. G. Daux 
reports #7 on the work already achieved in GDJ and Fouilles, III, explains the nature and arrange- 
ment of the projected corpus, and announces the preparation of a Delphian prosopography. L. 
Robert 748 and C. Picard *** give brief accounts of recent discoveries. (C. Dunant edits °° an honor- 
ary inscription, a grant of proxenia to a Sicyonian and three manumissions found in the Theatre in 
1950, as well as a group of nineteen texts,**! comprising a third-century proxeny-decree, an inscrip- 
tion honouring Nerva and one for T. Flavius Philinus (of whose family she gives a stemma (p. 630), 
based mainly on inscriptions from Thespiac), together with sixteen manumissions. G. Roux re- 
stores *** from three fragments the dedication of a monumental base in front of the Portico of Attalus, 
and H. van Effenterre edits ** four texts found in 1936, a block completing Fouilles, III (4) 9, 11, 
bearing fourth- and third-century grants of proxenia to Messenians, two similar documents,?** 
and important decrees, probably passed in 207 B.c., by which the Actolians and Delphi recognize the 
festival of the Leucophryena. E. Mastrokostas publishes *®° a fourth-century boundary inscribed 
BovAcvol[s] lStetiKév and a fragment which he assigns to Rhodopis’ dedication, and Daux *** the 
left half of a decree for a doctor, which proves the existence of two archons named Emmenidas, 
In a valuable article *** on corporate promanteia J. Pouilloux includes two new grants made in the 
late fourth century to the Aetolians and the Corcyraeans, draws up a list of the 29 attested examples, 
ranging from the seventh or sixth to the second century B.c., and assesses the value of the promanteia, 
which, he claims, was a coveted privilege. The first fascicule of J. Marcadé’s work on sculptors’ 
signatures (above, p. 125) includes sixty-two sculptors, arranged alphabetically, whose names 
appear at Delphi, and deals with their signatures discovered elsewhere; in it three new Delphian 
texts are published (pp. 87, 105, 112). Many previously known texts have been discussed and some 
emended. J. Bousquet shows *®° that the ‘ archaic omphalos’ is in reality the cupola of an icono- 
stasis of a chapel, on which a modern name is inscribed ;_he also revises ** the dedication of Dropion, 
King of the Paconians (BCH LXXIV 22 ff.), showing that the statue represented not Leon, Dropion’s 
father, but Audoleon, probably his grandfather, while elsewhere he revises 37 the text of the decree 
of the Sapiovpyoi (S/G go1) regulating the use of a fund of a million drachmas, half of which is 
applied to the AoGeig T&y PoAaveicov, the maintenance of the Eastern Thermae. P. de La Coste- 
Messeliére insists 97! that the only reliable text of the inscription of Cleobis and Biton (SJG 5 = GHI 
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3) is that of Daux (BCH LXI 66), and, re-examining *** the Delphian memorial of Aegospotami 
(Foutlles, IIIT (1) 50-69 = SIG 115 = GHI 94), argues that the poreNes were thirty rather than 
twenty-eight, suggests for base XI [*Emxv6iSas AaxeGcapdvios ex] | Z[apoxos], and assigns the 
xaipug to the group of Poseidon, Lysander, mantis and pilot. C. Picard interprets *7? the Medicis 
crater in the light of the “ Agamemnon oracle’ (cf. JHS LXV 82), G. Vitucci modifies 5 the text and 
interpretation of the Labyad account (.DGE 320) proposed by Guarducci (Riv Fil LA XIX 258 ff.), 
and B. Gentili’s essay on the Delphian fl aad: the hymn of Bacchylides appeals 97° to the dedi- 
cations of Gelo and Hiero (SIG 34 = GH 17; SIG 35°; which are also cited by H. Berve (above, 
n. 64). Delphian inscriptions play an important part in L. Lerat’s work on the Ozolian Locrians (see 
below), which includes (I 25 f., $28) the first publication of two Delphian manumissions and 
improved readings of the pact (SEG I] 293) between Tritea and Chaleum (I 52 n. 1). Wilhelm’s 
work on juridical inscriptions includes *7* comments (Pp. 47 f.) on the use of traides for * servants ’ 
in the arbitration between Halae and Bumelita (Fowilles, LII (1) 362 1 29), the substitution (pp. 48 ff.) 
of [EyxAnpa pnéev] for Daux’s suggested [TSiov olpBo evi in the Amphictyonic decree recognizing 
the Pergamene Nikephoria (Foutlles, III (3) 261. 26), with a new restoration of a decree honouring 
Damon, grandson of the temple architect Agathon (ibid. 184 = SIG 494), a note (p. 50) on the date 
of the honorary decree for a Camarinaean (ibid. 202 = SIG 488), proposals (pp. 3! ff.) for the re- 
storation or interpretation of three passages (ibid. 299. 17 f. = SJG 671 B17f.; ie. 72. 13 ff., 47 ff.) 
in the decrees 377 acknowledging the benefactions of Eumenes II and Attalus IJ, and the identifica- 
tion (p. 56) of *ASovo10[s] as the first of the Siartot engaged in an arbitration at Daulis (BCH LIX 
96). Other inscriptions in Foutlles, III, which call for notice are: 

2. 137-8. For E. Martin’s musical study of the Delphian hymns see above, n. 60. 

g. 207. L. Pearson suggests ?** that the ZopoxAfis "AptotoBowAou Doxels fv Kao[olavipein 
oixéiv may well be a son of the historian Aristobulus. 

3. 262, 977. G. Klaffenbach restores 7° 262, 5 f. and 377. 10. 

3. 192. A. C. Trypanis identifies **° the Posidippus and Asclepiades of this proxeny decree of 
¢. 276/5 with the famous cpigrammatists, concludes that they visited Delphi about that time, and 
claims that a poem preserved on papyrus {Page Lit. Pap. I no. 114) is a genuine work of Posidippus. 

4. 37 (SEG IIT 378). G. Tibiletti studies 3 the terminology of the ies de piratis. 

5. 49, 67. C. Dunant and J. Pouilloux revise 3%? these accounts, which they date in 336, 335 and 
perhaps 334 B.c., and discuss the meaning of Grrovoia (cf. JHS LX XIV 70) and the role of the 
Topica, a political innovation of Philip IT. 

> 61. Pouilloux gives ** a new text of this account (interesting for Delphian administration and 
for the relations between Alexander and the Amphictyony), adds to it 5. 76 and three unpublished 
fragments, and publishes (pp. 301 ff.) a new fragment of the accounts of the vaotroiol, and (pp. 
304 ff.) a renewal of proxenia granted in 324 B.c. to an Athenian, a duplicate of BCH LII 217. 

6. 37, 118, 190, 133. G. Kiaffenbach annotates **4 these texts from the Theatre. 

Three fascicules of the topographical and architectural volume, Fouilles, II, appeared in 1952-3. 
In J. Bousquet’s account **5 of the reasury of Cyrene special attention is paid to III (5) 62. 13-21, 
showing that the Treasury, begun ¢. 360-55 at latest, was finished by 330 (p. 27), and to a grant of 
proxenia and promanteia to the Cyrenaeans in 3922/1 B.c. (pp. 69 ff.), while an epigraphic ap dix 
(pp. 105 ff.) supplements or corrects a number of Suibhebed. texts, adds a fragment to Fowles, 111 
ie j8-g and two to 176, and publishes two new inscriptions (nos. 2,3). J. Jannoray, dealing with 
the Gymnasium, collects (pp. 87 f.) the relevant epigraphical evidence, and P. Amandry’s account 
of the Column of the Naxians and the Portico of the Athenians examines the dedication of the latter 
(pp- 39, 101 ff.), which he associates with the campaigns of Mycale and Sestos, and the inscriptions 
on that part of the polygonal terrace-wall which is screened by the Portico (pp. 61 ff). U. Kahr- 
stedt's article *** on Delphi and the sacred domain of Apollo maintains that at some time between 
S1G 826 and G27, ic. between 116 B.c. and A.p. 116, the sacred domain was secularized, bein g merged 
in the Pe ae ToAis, though not without protest and an attempt to restore it to the god. © 

UG] s.| Inscriptions play a leading ale in L. Lerat’s exhaustive account 387 of Western Locris. 
This includes a survey of the epigraphical sources (I pp. vi ff.), a chapter on the dialect, based solely 
on inscriptions (II pp. 8 ff.), and an epigraphical index, indicating new discoveries and also texts 
restored, corrected or re-interpreted with valuable aid from Klaffenbach (I p. 225), while the sections 
in vol. If on Locrian cults (pp. 143 ff.), calendars (pp. 170 ff.) and prosopography (pp. 181 ff.) rely 
mainly on epigraphical evidence; to a fragmentary Hesse of the West Locrian Kody (I 133) J. and 
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L. Robert #88 and P. M. Fraser ®®* devote special attention. F.W. Schehl restores °° a document 
found by Klaffenbach at Phistyum in Actolia (SB Berlin, 1936, 367 ff.) and regards it as a donatio 
inter vivos, though closely akin to one mortis causa; a manumission from Mokista near Thermus (/G 
IX? 92) figures 8 in Kahrstedt’s survey of the territory of Nicopolis in the Imperial period and he dates 
it after Nero’s reign. J. A. O. Larsen’s important study *% of the Assembly of the Aetolian League 
cites many Aectolian decrees proving the co-existence of assembly and synedrion, notably (p. 14) 
that granting dovAia to Mytilene (IX? 189 = XII (2) 15). Wilhelm’s conjecture * © [{|(61)e] Tas 
in Il. 8, g of an Acarnanian decree (Coll. Froehner, 35) is less attractive than Klaffenbach’s 6 [€]ras 
(DLZ 1937, 1638). Wilhelm also offers #4 a drastically revised text of a document from Corcyra 
NG IX (1) 692) recording the verdict of the Sikactai xai xotvoi in an arbitration between that 
state and one of its citizens, and attempts **° to date by their script two metrical epitaphs (ibid. 
878-9) found at Corcyra, but originating from Rhenaea. H. Grégoire supports and develops *° 
the view of I. K. Papademetriou (AE 1942-4, &py . xp. 39 ff.) that the ‘loBiowds of the epigram JG 
IX (1) 721 is not the Emperor Jovian, but a bishop, perhaps in the reign of Theodosius IT. 

C. Gavazzi publishes **7 her research into the grant of mpofevia in Tuessaty, based on more 
than a hundred decrees; she deals with the formulae and motivation of the grant, the privileges 
conferred and other aspects of the question. Larsen traces *® the fortunes of the eminent Thessalian 
family of Eubiotus and Cyllus weler the Principate, commenting on thirteen of its members (pp. 
87 ff.), reconstructing its stemma (pp. go ff.) fd esau the relevant Thessalian and Attic in- 
scriptions. The work done in Thessaly by members of the trench School at Athens is described *” 
by L. Robert. A proxeny-decree for an Aetolian has come to light 4°° at Lamia and two epitaphs at 
Stylis, as well as a dedication #"! at Pharsalus, where N. M. Verdelis has discovered * a bronze 
cinerary urn containing a gold plate bearing an Orphic text in hexameters, dating from the fourth 
century B.c. Pherae * provides three epitaphs, Larisa a public inscription,*’! an epitaph,*’° and 
the opening portion of a dialect decree *°* of the early second century B.c., conferring privileges on a 
number of recipients, and Gonni a votive to Asclepius and two epitaphs.*°* Larsen corrects *"* a 
misinterpretation of a text from Gonni (JG IX (2) 1041) and rejects Arvanitopoulos’ restoration of a 
manumussion from Pythium yn 1290). Wilhelm examines *” in detail the fragmentary record of 
a legal dispute at Larisa (ibid. 522), restoring ll. 14-31; he substitutes "9 [au]|-1ds for [6]/vos in the 
evidence given in a territorial claim (tid. 521. 15 f.), and “* evevyopat for Eveyouc in a Larisaecan 
epitaph (iid. 931), and interprets “!2 a mutilated text from Gonni (AE 1912, 68 f.), in which the 
right to hold a specified estate is added to the grant of proxenia. Six epitaphs have been found *" at 
Demetrias, and two final instalments “4 of Arvanitopoulos’ description of the painted stelae from 
Demetrias and Pagasae now in the Volo Museum contain fifty-three new inscriptions and three 
previously published; most bear only a name and patronymic, but ethnics or other elements 
occasionally occur. T. A. Arvanitopoulou completes *!* this task of her late father by compiling 
indexes, personal and geographical, of the whole series of stelae. (C. Corbato discusses *** a fragment, 
now lost, of an epigram from Demetrias (LX (2) 1135) and sees in it a commemoration of the military 
achievement of pecalles or, less probably, of Sulla in the Mithridatic War, 72-1 8.c., and A. Aymard’s 
study “7 of the Seleucid house in the time of Antiochus IV refers to a dedication (BCH LXXIV 42) 
made by a Cretan to Antigonus Doson and Philip at Demetrias. , 


V. Maceponia, THRACE AND SCYTHIA 


_ [IG X.] P.M. Petsas reports “* the transference to Nicopolis of the inscriptions which survived 
the bombing of the Preveza Museum in 1941, as well as of two epitaphs and a stamped brick from 
Mytika: he also publishes “!* ten inscriptions, mostly epitaphs, found at Votonisi, on the Jannina— 
Kalabaka road, and now removed to eer At Dodona more leaden tablets bearing questions 
addressed to the oracle have come to light,**° and Wilhelm conjecturally restores **' a similar text 
(PAE 1932, 52), seeing in AIAITOI not an ethnic, but the title of magistrates like the Attic S:artyral. 

{. Guarducci read to the Epigraphical Congress a report ** on the Italian work in Albania, 
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notably at Buthrotum (Butrinto), and J. Klemenc a survey *™ of the ancient inscriptions, predomi- 
nantly Latin, of Jugoslavia. D. Rendié Mioéevié publishes four articles which concern the Greek 
settlements on the Dalmatian coast; in one he studies “* the [lynan names found in the inscriptions 
of those colonies, in another he discusses **5 three historical inscriptions of Dalmatia, one of which is a 
metrical epitaph from Pharos of one who fell, according to the editor, in the early fourth century B.c,, 
in a paved encounter with Illyrians (here first mentioned in Greek inscriptions), in the third he 
ublishes #* 49 new inscriptions of Dalmatia, of which only one (no. t)s al dedication at Issa to the 
Soria coddess, is Greek, and in the fourth he seeks 4°" to locate the Illyrian Iadasini (or Iadastini) 
named in inscriptions of Pharos and Salona. os yee | oe 
C. F. Edson submitted to the Epigraphical Congress a paper ** on the Greek inscriptions of 
Maceponia, reviewing the work already done in preparation for the Macedonian corpus and the 
prospects of its publication. C. I. Makaronas gives a valuable survey ™® of the archaeological (in- 
cluding epigra hical) discoveries made in Macedonia in 1940-50, and M. N. Tod reasserts,“° with 
additional ribs pei the view that the Macedonian provincial cra began in the autumn of 148 B.c., 
and the ‘ Augustan’ era in the autumn of 32 B.c. F. M. Heichelheim translates and analyses *! 
the foundation-record of a synagogue at Stobi (CJ Fud 694), dating it either in A.p. 264 or in 281 
and maintaining that the founder was enfranchised by Claudius Gothicus rather than by Claudius I. 
J. M. R. Cormack re-edits,4* on the basis of autopsy, six inscriptions (of which no, 7 1s Latin) of 
Edessa and adds two (nos. 8, g) previously unpublished; all are epitaphs except one dedicatory 
manumission (no. 6); he also revises (p. 378) a grave-inscription of Sarkovieni, near Edessa, and two 
(nos. 2 and p. 381) from Pella. A metrical epitaph and a milestone have been found ™ at Edessa, 
and B. G. Kallipolites publishes “4 a bust from Ano Kopanos, N.E, of Naoussa, bearing the name 
"“Odyeavos, the third son of King Beres, founder of Beroea, a tomb-relief “* from Beroea with an 
epigram commemorating a Movoccov Sepatraiva: Avpoxtutros, and a stele “* of a.p, 177/8 recording 
a benefaction given by an epnBapxos for the provision of oil for the épnBot, whose names, twenty-five 
in number, are appended. Other Beroean inscriptions are reported “* by Makaronas, as well as 
epitaphs “* from Phytia, c. 10 km. N.W. of Beroea, and Leukadia, 5 km. N.E. of Naoussa. D. M. 
Robinson re-edits,™* with a full commentary, the grave-epigram (/ffesp A VIII 64 ff.), found near 
Methone (Eleutherochori) on the road to Pydna (Kutros), of the three-year-old Aeacid Alcimachus, 
son of Neoptolemus, t&y é&tr’ "OAuvmidbos, probably the mother of Alexander the Great. Kalli- 
lites “" and A. D. Keramopoullos ** comment on the silver phiale dedicated to Athena of Megara 
(cf. JAS LAXIV 72) found in a grave at Kozani, Makaronas gives *** further details of the dedication 
of two rows of vines at Kozani to Zeus Hypsistos by a vine decuer (cf. JAS LAVI 113), and D. K. 
Ghatzes’ discussion ? of the names [paia, [paatoi, [paies and [poids starts from an inscription 
of Koilas, c. 20 km. N.W. of Kozani, which refers to an estate as Tédv Ey Tptica petoixcov seg 
(AE 1934-5, 117 ff.). The reading Bottuvaio in |. 1 ofa 66ype from Kastoria (FHS XXXII 337 {£), 
due to C. F. Edson, is confirmed 44 by Makaronas. F. Papazoglu’s note on an honorary inscription 
(Demitsas, 307, Spomenik, LX-XI 229) from the gorge of the Axius (Vardar) I know only through J. 
and L. Robert's comments.“#° Makaronas also re-edits,‘"* in the light of Bull 1949, 92, the decree 
of the véor of Thessalonica paste in 95 B.c. in honour of a gymnasiarch, and reports #7 a t.c. of 
Aphrodite and a signed dolphin. M. Andronikos publishes 448 a metrical epitaph, probably from 
Salonica, engraved on the cenotaph of a youth who died abroad, and other Thessalonian epitaphs 
are provisionally recorded.4" K allipolites comments #5" on an inscribed grave-relief from Lete 
signed by a Beroean sculptor, which is published “8! by Makaronas together with the inscription on 
the statue-base of a woman honoured by the city and one in which nineteen ephebes express their 
regard for Demetrius, Tov peyav yupvaciapyov, a late Hellenistic gravestone ‘* from Zagliveri, and 
a fragmentary deed of sale *** of the fourth century B.c. from Vasilika. D.M. Robinson’s publication 
of the terracottas, lamps and coins found at or near Olynthus in 1934 and 1938 includes “4 two in- 
scribed t.c.’s from Coela; Makaronas publishes “5 a fourth-century epitaph from Olynthus, now at 
Salonica, probably that seen by Wace at Myriophyton (254A XXI 14), and W. A. McDonald 
argues *** that the * Villa of Good Fortune * was probably a javoxelov. G. A. Stamires corrects 4°" 
errors in the first publication “°* of an epitaph from Serrhae, and in another A. M. Woodward 
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reads #5* ¢25év in place of tév (Demitsas, 815). D. I. Lazarides examines #89 4 carelessly written 
but interesting deed of sale of an olxia xai olkomeSov from Amphipolis, dating | robably from 250- 
900 8.c., and V. Beshevliev publishes ‘* two inscriptions of Amphipolis, now in Sofia, a manumission 
and an epitaph, as well as ** one or two epitaphs from the valley of the Strymon (Struma). Maka- 
ronas surveys *® the epigraphical gains and losses of Amphipolis during and since the Second World 
War, as well as those of Philippi ““* and Neapolis (Kavala).*° 
Turace and Lower Moesia continue to be very productive, thanks largely to the energy of 
Bulearian scholars. G. Mihailov sent to the Epigraphical Congress a report “* on the projected 
sublication of a corpus of Greck inscriptions of Bulgaria, beginning with those of the west coast of the 
uxine. D. Detchev’s * Charakteristik der thrakischen Sprache **? | have not scen. H. Bengtson devotes 
a section (pp. 172 ff.) of his account of the otpatnyia in the Ptolemaic Empire (above, n. 66) to 
Asia Minor and Thrace. In Epigraphski Prinosi *** V. Beshevliev publishes 122 inscriptions (64 
Greek, 58 Latin), almost all new, brought from various find-spots to the Sofia Museum. The 
majority are epitaphs, but other ope too are represented, c.g. manumissions (no, 5), honorary 
inscriptions (nos. 14, 23, 106), brick-stamps (nos. 47-53), dedications, and Imperial inscriptions 
(nos. 18, 19, 105); those of greatest interest include nos. 2, 5, 4, o2, 29, 90, 106 and r10. An 
article “** by Detchev on ancient monuments from Bulgaria edits a fragment from Sveti Vraé, which 
he regards as a mortgage-record, corrects Kazarow’s text ( Denkmdler, 236) of a votive relief from 
Ezerovo, now at Sofia, and publishes a dedication from Satrovo, also now in Sofia, erected Ati 
ZPeAfoupSo1 Tan Kuplon by the BoABaBpinvel Keopftor. From the 8. coast there is less than usual 
to report. Lazarides’ excavation at Abdera has yielded, **° inter alia, 310 stamped amphora-handles, 
and at Mesochori, near Porto Lagos, a fifth-century metrical epitaph has been found.**! G. Baka- 
lakes corrects 47? the text on a fourth-century grave-altar from Se crhotiil, Makaronas reports “** the 
discovery of an inscribed grave-stele of the third century ¢. 20 km. W. of Alexandroupolis (Dedea- 
gach), and A. Wilhelm restores and explains 474 ll. 1-5 of a mutilated document of Perinthus (0 Fh 
XXIII, Beibl. 163), apparently recording the levy of a fine, and comments on the remainder. 
E. Mamboury’s survey 475 of excavations in or near Istanbul since 1936 includes (p. 439) a dedication 
to Apollo Propylaios (which J. and L. Robert explain and attribute to Eumenia in Phrygia) and 
(p. 457) two TOtros-inscriptions on half-columns. F. Halkin collects “78 and discusses a number of 
inscriptions of Byzantium which are of hagiographical interest. H. Grégoire studies #77 a gnostic 
epitaph of the third or fourth century a.p. from Philippopolis (Plovdiv), W. Peek unites and re- 
stores 478 two fragments (Mihailov, Griech. Efgr. 84, 88a) of an epigram from Traiana Augusta 
(Stara Zagora), and C. Dremsizova publishes *** a number of votive reliefs to Asclepius, some of 
them inscribed, from the same region. D. Djontchev examines ‘*° a relief from Suchindol in the 
Sevlievo district dedicated jointly to Dionysus and Heracles, and D, Detchev **! another relief, 
found near Tarnovo, offered by a priest “Hpa el@icn toUpyn. But it is the Pontic coast which is 
most prolific. In an article on “ Kone syntax of Greek colonies on the Black Sea ° 182 A. Kotsevalov 
studies the decay of classical syntax in their inscriptions and concludes that the development was 
normal and shows no trace of the alleged influence of a native, non-Indo-European, language. C. M. 
Danov’s important discussion *** of the relation of the Greek cities of the coast to the Thracians of the 
interior from the second half of the third to the middle of the first century B.c. pays s ecial attention 
to (a) an inscription from Apollonia (Sozopol) relating to an émipayia which, he holds,*** was con- 
cluded by Mesambria and Apollonia with a Seleucid king, probably Antiochus ITT, against Thracians 
rather than Celts (pp. 140 ff.), (6) an inscription of Mesambria,*** which he dates between 250 and 
200, honouring the Thracian prince Sadalas, and concluding with him a pact dealing with maritime 
traffic (pp. 105 ff.), and (c) the ‘ Lucullus inscription ’ from Mesambria (cf. 7HS LAXIV 72 f.) 498 
and the text engraved on the back of the same stone (pp. 151 ff.) ; the Lucullus inscription is also 
studied 487 by G. Tibiletti, who proposes to restore [Emapy os in place of ESTO OS .. Venedikov 
publishes 4** a group of Latin votives to Silvanus unearthed in a sanctuary near Liljaée in the district 
of Varna, among which one is in Greek (p. 206), and a number of inscribed leaden sling-bullets.*™ 
R. Egger describes # a holy water basin at Varna bearing the legend + Uyttvev yp, and C. Picard 
comments 4! on the title kovprjs in an inscription of Odessus (Varna, Stalin). Vols. VII] and IX of 





4a Bull 1952, gt - a7@ Anal, Roll, LAX 306 ff, LAX 344 ff 

0 Tipas, 159 ff.; cf. MoxeBomed, I] G49, Bull 1954, 163. av? Nouvelle Clio, IV 374 4, 

an Op. cit. (n 468) nos. 5,6; cf. Bull 1954, 164. “8 Robinson Studies, 1. gi7e n. 20a; cf, Bull 1954, 176. 

2 Thid, nos. 4, 262; cf. Bull tid, 7? BIAR XVIII 955 ff.; cf. Bull 1959, 131, 

'] Moxehownd, IT 648 ff, ; 100 Pestschrift R. Eere I 97 ff.; cf, Bull 1953, 139. 

“4 Jbid, 653 £. : 65 Jhid. G5r f. oat () 7h XXXMIX, Beibl. 15 f.; cf. Bull 1954, 186a. 

“08 Actes, 75 ff. 48T Sofia, 1952; ef. Bull 1959, 125. 4st Robinson Studies, [1 434 fF.; cf. Bull 1954, bo. 

“8 Sofia, 1952 (French summary, pp. 83 ff); cf. Bull 1954, ‘3 Ann, Liv. Sofa, 1951-2, 105 ff. (German summary, 162 ff.). 
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‘0 FHS LXXIIL 122 174 Hf. 
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the Bulletin de la Société Archéologique de Varna (Stalin) ave inaccessible to me, and I refer to J. and L. 
Robert's analysis * of their epigraphical contents, relating mainly to Odessus and other sites in N.E. 


Bulgaria. 5S. Lambrino suggests *“S Histria as the provenance of the honorary decree for the archi- 
hi 


tect Epicrates (S/G 707), hitherto assigned to Olbia or Tyras. ae 
Epigraphical studies are carried on vigorously in the U.S.S.R., where new inscriptions frequently 
come to light on the N. shore of the Euxine and texts already known are revised or discussed; but 
these researches are published in Russian, of which I am regrettably ignorant, and I find them hard 
to evaluate. A number of articles in Vestnik Dreonej Istorit, 1947-1951, by N. P. Rosanova, I. A. 
Boltunova, T, V. Blavatskaja and other scholars are summarized #4 by J. and L. Robert, and others 
appear in later issues of that journal. I. I. Tolstoi publishes #5 55 SCHIP BOnE, mostly new, 
incised on vases brought to the Hermitage from Olbia (nos. 1-74), Beresan (75-9), Chersonese 
(80-96), Nymphaeum (97-146), Panticapacum (147-245) and Taman (2 6-54); most are short 
votive texts or names of makers or owners, but there is one remarkable Olbian defixio (no. 63). 





VI. IsLanps oF THE AEGEAN 


[IG XI.] L. Robert read to the Epigraphical Congress a survey *¢ of the inscriptions of Dexos, 
summarizing the history of their publication and tadicatng the tasks still awaiting completion. 
F. Robert deals “7 with three temples on the W. coast of the island, those of the Dioscuri and of 
Asclepius and one which may be that of Leucothea; he studies the passages in the Delian accounts 
relating to them and publishes the inscriptions found in them (pp. 41 ff., 97 Ft), including [Délos 
507 bis, 1568, 2922, a metrical dedication of a Eoavov to Asclepius (pp. 105 ff.) and a fragment 
text on a pillar base (p. 107). He also describes #°* the excavation of the shrine of Anios, collects 
the evidence from the inventories (pp. 20 ff.) and reports the discovery of many inscribed sherds 
PP: I pf and other inscriptions (pp. 18 f., 26). A sculptor’s signature *® came to light in 1951. 
J. H. Kent publishes 5°° an amphora-stopper and fifteen amphora-handles from the temple estates 
on Delos, Rhenaea and Myconos, and V. Grace devotes an article 5 to the amphora-stamps of 
Delos, numbering 5952 (including 496 in Latin), of which 3695 are Cnidian and 1339 Rhodian (see 
above, p. 126). J. Tréheux maintains, ®? against J, Delorme (cf. FHS LXXIT 43), at the yauAds 
of the palaistra, mentioned in the temple accounts, was a vessel of bronze, not of wood, and that 
yavAov EvA@eon (JG XI 903 A 59) means ‘ refaire le coffrage en bois du yavads de métal’; he also 
studies (Pp. 571 ff.) the evidence for the Delian palaistrai, rejects the view that a 4 Kértoo TraAaioT pa 
means * the ground-floor of the palaistra ’, and concludes (pp. 580 ff.) that there were never more 
than two public buildings so named at Delos and that the palaistra of the period of independence 
was the * Palestre du lac’, first mentioned in 394 B.c. He also discusses ® the historicity of the 
' Hyperborean offerings *, showing that Athenian and Delian records attest their periodical arrival 
at Delos c. 372 and still towards the middle of the fourth century, but finding no reference to them 
after the liberation of the island. | 

The following inscriptions in [Délos and IG XI also call for mention : 

10, 50. A. Plassart adds 5% supplementary comments on these dedications. 

110. A. Wilhelm explains 5 the phrase tovs picGous of Korefépny in I. 17 of this record of 
the archon of 268 z.c. | 

165. J. Tréheux restores *°€ ], 61 of this account of the hieropoioi. 

291-2, He restores and discusses 7 a phrase in 2916 8 + 292. 17 and dissociates it from the 
Hyperborean offerings. 

1065. See below, n. 540, 

1299. J. and L. Robert reject 5* B. A. van Groningen’s solution (cf. JHS LXXIV 74) of the 
problem raised by |. 45 of Maiistas’ poem. 

1416. Wilhelm suggests * that the enigmatic eraryAcov (8 ii 64) may be éraBodty, a corruption 
of dvaBoaAry or éravaBoary. | | 

1528. T. B. Mitford restores 51° (ntép[ por oy in place of fas LAY in |. 6 of this inscription 
honouring Crocus, otpatnyds ovtoxpatwp of Ptolemy Energetes II in Cyprus. 

2220 ff. Ernest Will’s study *™ of the Syrian temple at Delos takes account of the dedications 
found there. 

2532. F. M. Heichelheim calls attention ®!2 to ‘ the interesting story of an ancient Yom Kippur 
(Day of Atonement) ritual’ here preserved. | 
“Bull po5a, 72, Sa, 98, too-9, 1454, 1Ba-a, aaa | VI as; ck, | 1954, 192. 
te *Mivalenta menor de FA Colt, It (ston, 950) bo RAR Me, of Bal 1054 102. 
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For two metrical epitaphs of Rhenaea taken to Corfu see above, n. 395. 

[iG XIT.] G, Pugliese Carratelli read 519 to the Epigraphical Congress a survey of the epigraphi- 
cal situation regarding Rhodes, Cos and the other Eastern Scoraden e also writes ®"4 on the status 
of the citizen body in Rhodes, challenging the views of Rostovtzeff (Social and Economic History of the 
Hellenistic World, 11 689 f.) and Hiller von Gaertringen (RE Suppl. V 766 f.), and elsewhere 5! traces 
the development of the Rhodian state and its component elements. P. M. Fraser argues, *!® against 
Pugliese Carratelli, that the Rhodian constitution dates from the first quarter of the fourth century 
and was not altered by Alexander. L. Morricone edits "7 four fragments of a Rhodian stele iat 
a list headed “Adio iapis toige, Saas he 408/7 to 369/8 and from 333(2 to 2990/8 (or 327/ 
to 293/2), surveys similar lists from the Rhodian cities, publishes (PP 3711.) a dedication Geos 
mao signed by a Sinopean sculptor, and holds that the names on Rhodian amphora-stamps are 
those of priests of Helios. M. Guarducci revises "8 a metrical epitaph from Rhodes, now in the 
Naples Museum (Rend Line VIII i 432 ff.), and dates it in the first half of the third century B.c. 
For Camirus we now have an admirable corpus, prepared by M. Segre and completed and edited by 
Pugliese Carratelli under the title Tituli Camirenses;*"* dedications of hieropoioi, other officials and 
private perme preponderate, but there are also lists (nos. 1-8), decrees (nos. 102-1 2), among which 
tro is of especial interest, leges sacrae (nos. 148-56), etc.; the testimonia (pp. 277 ff.) include 21 in- 
scriptions found elsewhere but relating to Camirus, and full indexes are added (pp. 286 ff.), together 
with a list of the 101 texts here first published. I. D. Kontes describes 82° two archaic votives from 
Camirus—a bronze wheel dedicated by a yoAyortnros and a fragmentary stone statuette, probably 
Cycladic. P.M. Fraser makes a detailed study ® of the evidence for tribal cycles found in the list 
of eponymous priests of Athena Lindia (Lindos, II no. 1) and in that of the Sayiovpyol at Camirus 
pre: Cam. 3 i). and discusses (p. 38) the relation of the deme-cycle to the deme-order shown in other 

indian records (Lindos, II nos. 347, 949, 378); he also examines ®* the dates of a Camiran decree 
(4G XII (1) 694 = Tit. Cam. 109) and one of Lindos (JG XII (1) 761 = SIG 340), which throw light 
on the Rhodian constitution, dating the former in the third century B.c. and the latter in the second 
half of the fourth. G. Klaffenbach’s proposed reading érftolucie for Ev[ixjucies in Lindos, II 
no. 419 (cf. JAS LXXIV 75) is rejected * by A, Debrunner. 

D: P. Mantzouranes traces back **4 some modern Lesbian place-names to the cadastral survey 
of which fragments survive (JG XII (2) 74-80); he also publishes a short epitaph **5 from Lakerda 
and an inscription ®* from Mytilene, in which M. Pompeius Ethicus dedicates Mntépa Nepécecos, 
discussing **7 the life and ere of the dedicant, a poet who lived in Mytilene and died in Nero’s 
reign, and of the contemporary Mytilenean poet Lucillius. For three Lycian texts now in the 
Mytilene Museum see below (p. 148). Klaffenbach reads *** wuy1 for the name Yuy7 on a Melian 

rtrait-bust (4@ XII Suppl. 7or), and P. Amandry comments °° on the Argive arbitration between 
Melos and Cimolus (JG XII (3) 1259 = GHI 179). 

G. Pugliese Carratelli has com eted and edited Titult Calymnii,™° an exemplary corpus of the 
inscriptions of CALYMNUs, prepared by M. Segre. It contains a biography and bibliography of 
Segre (pp. X ff.), a collection of testimonia, epigraphical and other, relating to the island (pp. 1 ff.), 
a brief account of the epigraphical researches carried out there (pp. 35 ff.) and 252 inscriptions, many 
of them previously manus ed, with commentary (fullest is that on no. 79, the record of a Cnidian 
arbitration), indexes and tables of concordance; decrees of Calymnus and other states number 85, 
manumissions 61, and sacred inscriptions 24. Of special value is G. Klaffenbach’s masterh 
edition,*? based on R. Herzog’s copies, of sixteen dovAia-documents from Cos: three of the grants 
were made a Coane six by states of Greece and Macedonia, four by western states, and three by 
cities of Asia Minor, and three Cretan decrecs will appear in /Cret V; the editor, who elsewhere °* 
points out the interest of these texts, discusses their composition and dates and the Coan @ecopoi, 
and adds a list of the known dovAia-records of Cos. E. Will’s study ** of the recently discovered 
ueements of Alcaeus examines Coan evidence on the cult of Dionysus 2KUAAiTas and QuAAopépos 
and the hypothesis of a Dionysiac system of medicine represented by Nebrus of Cos, and A. Wilhelm 
revises *°" the text of a Coan endowment (Maiuri, Vuova stllage, 443); G. A. L. Vreeken’s disserta- 
tion *° on the Coan regulation relating to the sacrifices due from tax-contractors I have not seen. 

_N.M. Kontoleon reports the discovery on Naxos *** of a dedication to Demeter, Kore, Zeus 
Eubouleus and Baubo, and on Paros **7 of a base inscribed *AySiotios and three other inscriptions. 





at Actes, 139 ff. a4 Studi WV. Arangio-Ruiz, TV 485 ff. 8 Robinson Studies, 1 295 f.; cf. Bull 1954, 193. 
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S. Marinatos rejects °** the interpretation of gAdotepos, an epiklesis of #eus at Paros, as EAciveoy Tous 


dotépas, and suggests the meaning 6 EAqWveoy Tous rey as l.€. Tipeopds, and Wilhelm pro- 
ai 539 new restorations, one of them anticipated by L. Robert (Le sanctuatre de Sinuri, 67 f.), in 
. 1g—21 of the record of an Eretrian arbitration *4° between Paros and Naxos. K. Latte explains ™*! 
an archaic inscription of Syros, tov homAcpdpov EpoAiain (JG XII Suppl 244), as referring to a 
dance in armour. Kontoleon publishes ° three interesting Tenian documents, two of which 
contain lists of functionaries (wapeSpo1, waides, feomrpotros, Kijpvg, pavTis, avAnTs, UTnpetns, 
olvoydo.) who served under successive archons, while the third names the officials who fpfav 1d 
Gucpikov éros. G. Tibiletti sees #7 in the &rapyos QO. Calpurnius honoured in a Tenian decree 
(IG XII (5) 841) a resident prefect, but J. and L. Robert demur to this view. ~ 

A tile stamped IEPON EPMY has come to light 54* at Chios, and I. T. Kakrides emends *4* a 
metrical epitaph of the same provenance (Rev Pia! XXIII 15); I have not seen the local Chian - 
journals in which A. P. Stephanou publishes *“¢ a dedication to Hygiea, an epitaph, and a Hellenistic 
summary, not wholly correct, of Jad, [1 615-70, perhaps exhibited in the gymnasium. Klaffenbach 
edits °** an interesting dedication, made c. 580-70 by two Perinthians to Hera at Samos, of a golden 
Gorgon, a silver Siren and other objects bought for 212 Samian staters, including the cost of the stele; 
he also discusses (p. 16 n. 5) the date of the dedication of Aeaces (GH1/7), and elsewhere °** corrects an 
honorary inscription of the third century a.p. from Samos (A Delt UX 102 no. 2). Wilhelm claims ®“ 
that in Ll. 1 of a decree of Minoa in Amorgos (JG XII (7) 226) €[m)yéyovev is an error for wapayé- 
yovev and collects many examples of similar mistakes. P.M. Fraser and A. H. McDonald revise 
and discuss *° the letter of Philip V (fio Fil LATX 179 ff.) addressed *ASnvaiayv tév &v ‘Homotian 
Tel BovAdi kai Ta Styco in reply to an invitation to visit Lemnos and be initiated. K. Lehmann’s 
reports on his excavations in Samothrace record **! the discovery of a late Hellenistic votive naming 
Kadmilos (Hermes), a group of sherds bearing non-Greek, presumably Thracian, graffiti, part of a 
second-century stele inscribed Gpuntov pt elovévat els TO iepdv, and a fourth-century architrave 
dedicated by ["App)iéalos to the ‘great gods*. J. Pouilloux read to the Epigraphical Congress a 
survey °° of the inscriptions found at Tasos and the plans for their publication. M. Lang studies 5* 
a stoichedon inscription of d 50-400 B.c. beginning Té&v cry ytoov pétpov followed by aseries of numerals, 
which she takes as a specification, probably exhibited in the market-place, of the interior measure- 
ments of the vessels. Many other inscriptions have been unearthed 54 in the course of the French 
excavations; numerous amphora-stamps are provisionally published,*** and all will eventually 
figure in the projected Franco-American corpus (above, p. 126). Two epigraphical questions raised 
in M. Launey’s book on the Thasian Heracles-cult (fH LXVII 1 16) and by C. Picard °** in his 
review of that work are discussed °° afresh by J. and L. Robert. 

J. Day studies,*** mainly in the light of inscriptions and coins, the economic situation of EvBoEA 
in Hellenistic and Roman times, treating successively the island as a whole (pp. 209 ff.) and its four 
principal cities (pp. 220 ff.), and stresses the danger of using Dio Chrysostom’s Euboean Oration as 
evidence for 1ts condition (p. 235). At Eretria an epitaph has been found,®** and J. Boardman dis- 
cusses °°° two inscribed Eretrian vases—an archaic amphora, and an oinochoe, now in Bonn, 
Wilhelm examines and emends ®*" II. 54 ff. of the S1e4ypappo regulating the institution of the AtovUo1ca 
Kai Anpntpieia in the Euboean cities ({G XII (9) 207 and p. 176, Suppl. p. 178), and attention is 
called *** to an Eretrian grave-epigram (ibid. 285, Suppl. p. 186). Among inscriptions found at 
Tamynae (Aliveri) are 5“ two fragments of Diocletian's Edict (above, p- 124), and from Chalcis 
come *"* a manumission, a dedication to Apollo Delphinios and two epitaphs, while J. H. Oliver 
cites ®®° 4 Chalcidian document (JG XII (g) go6 = SIG 895) as an example of the ratification by the 
S7jpos of honours granted by the cuvé5piov. 

(dG XIIT.] M. Guarducci surveys *** recent epigraphical discoveries made in CRETE and sum- 
marizes the publication already achieved and the shat for its completion. R. F. Willetts, comment- 
ng Of Aeschylus, Ghoephori, 66 f., examines ®®7 the function of the tite: mentioned in Cretan texts. 
FP. Matz’s Forschungen auf Kreta contains a chapter *“* by E. Kirsten dealing with the foundation of the 
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Greek cities of W. Crete, in which he discusses epitaphs of Araden (J/Cret I] iv 2) and Tarrha (ibid. 
xxix 7). The discovery of a signed mosaic and a fragmentary text in the local script is reported 
from Cnossus,** and that of a votive base from Lyttus.°** Willetts devotes 571 a careful study to the 
historical value of the Gortynian laws, which he dates c. 450 and regards not as a complete code, but 
as a body of regulations amending prior written secular law; he summarizes their provisions (pp. 
o8 ff.), examines their language and style, relative chronology and procedure (pp. 103 ff.), and HB 
cribes the social and political system which they indicate (pp. 108 ff.) Wilhelm proposes °” to 
solve the problem of the Kpovoorrefot, named (as has been thought) in a decree of Gortyn and 
Phaestus (/Cret IV 165), by reading xpav(a)s Omreion (= Orroion); he also revises *** the treaty of 
Gortyn and her allies with King Demetrius in 236 B.c. (/Cret IV 167), offers 574 a new restoration of 
ll. 7-14 of a second-century treaty between Lato and Eleutherna (/Cret I xvi 17) on the basis of a 
pact between Hicrapytna and Praesus (J/Cret II] iv 1), and restores 875 ]], 99, 35 of the third-century 
oath of the Itanians (/Cret II] iv 8 = SIG 526). Some inscriptions have been found *** by the French 
excavators at Itanus, including a metrical dedication from the precinct of Leucothea (cf. JHS 
LXXIV 77). 


VII. WeEsTERN EUROPE 
(IG XIV.] M. Guarducci reports °** on recent progress in the discovery and publication of the 


abundant and interesting Greek inscriptions of Italy and Sicily, and on the tasks still outstanding. 
S. L. Agnello’s Silloge di tscrizioni paleocristiane della Sicilia *** contains 106 early Christian inscriptions, 
half of which are from Syracuse; 85 are Greek (including 44 which are in /G XIV) and 21 Latin. 
Discussing the Syracusan alphabet, Guarducci rejects °** R. Carpenter's theory of a Delphian 
origin (AJA XLIX 455), maintaining that it is not Corinthian but Western, like that of Locri. 
In a full report **° on the recent excavation of the ° Apollonion—Artemision " at Syracuse G, Cul- 
trera discusses the identity of the temple (pp. 702 ff.) and publishes vase-inscriptions, Rhodian 
smphore: supe (pp. 795 ff.) and a fragmentary text on stone beginning [pv]Aapyoov (pp. 8g ff.). 
G. V. Gentili announces ** the discovery at Syracuse of Rhodian amphora-handles, vase-inscriptions 
and a small altar, which J. and L. Robert associate *** with the cult of the hero Pediacrates; his 
publication ®* of an early Christian inscription from the catacomb of S. Giovanni I have not seen. 
G. Pugliese Carratelli studies **4 three Christian magical documents—one, previously known, from 
Cémiso, now in Catania, an exorcism from a site N.W. of Ragusa, and an opisthographic text of the 
fifth century A.p. or later from Acrae, containing an appeal to the G&yiot G&yeAv (= ayyeAol). 
Guarducci examines 5*5 a fragmentary fifth-century decree from Acrae (SEG IV 27) on a bronze 
plate, now in the Metropolitan Museum, New York, and thinks that it may be the decree enrolling 
the wealthy Megarians as citizens of Syracuse or of Acrac. E.. Peterson studies °** the word Kaoty, 
found twice (ll. 9, 25) in a Jewish amulet of Acrae (JG XIV 2413, 17) recently re-edited (cf. JHS 
LXXII 47), traces it to the translation of the Old Testament by Aquila and Theodotion, and inter- 
prets ll. 1-7 in the light of Ezckiel, IX; Vogliano publishes 587 4 letter from A. J. Festugi¢re and a 
note by 5. Eitrem (Symb, Oslo. XXVII 145 £) relating to the same inscription. A. Di Vita re-edits *** 
nine epitaphs of the fourth and fifth centuries A.p. from Acrillae, and P. Mingazzini questions °° 
oe ‘arratelli’s view that the persons commemorated in an epigram from Comiso (cf. 7HS 
LXXII 47) were natives rather than Greeks, and thinks that its date may be as late as 461 8.c. 
Guarducei regards **° as genuine the archaic dedication to Antiphamus from Gela (DGE 303) and 
notes some epigraphical traces of Gela’s relations with sae Hyblaea and indirectly with the 
Mecarian—Boeotian area. She also discusses two documents from Selinus—the archaic dedication *”' 
of Theyllus (DGE 167, 1 ) in which she reads tupav éveAdvoy for elyav' éviréAa, and an early 
votive 5*? to Hecate (JG XIV 270). G. Libertini edits *** a group of texts from Centuripac, including 
a fragment relating to contests in the gymnasium, several epitaphs and a short graffito on the foot of a 
skyphos. 

We pass to Iraty. A. Degrassi reports *°‘ on the published fascicules, and those in preparation, 
of the Jnseriptiones Italiae, which include Greek as well as Latin texts. Part II (pp. 29 ff.) of F. 
Sartori’s Problemi di storia costituzionale italiota *°* examines the epigra hical and other sources for the 
constitutions of the Greek or Hellenized cities of Italy, especially of Neapolis (pp. 42 ff.), Croton (pp. 
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115 ff.), Rhegium (pp. 132 ff.) and Heraclea (pp. 96 ff). G. Ricci draws up * a list of artists of 
the first two centuries B.c. and the first century A.D. whose works are known in taly, recording many 
Greek signatures, and G. Delling inquires * into the cones pues of the after-life reflected in Jewis 
epitaphs from Italy. A. E. Gordon’s monograph ** on Q. Veranius, consul in A.D. 49 and legate of 
Britain in 58, deals primarily with his Latin epitaph, but includes a study of all relevant inscriptions, 
indexed on pp. 337 ff. G. Jacopi edits ** an early fifth-century dedication found near Croton, TO 
Ards t6 MeAtyio Od&rAAos hégero, sees in the dedicator the famous athlete Phayllus, examines 

pp. 171 f.) the Crotoniate dedication at Delphi (S/G 30) and rey ee memorial at Athens (/G I? 
655 — GHI 21), and discusses (pp. 173 ff.) the nature and cult of Zeus Meilichios. A. Vogliano 
comments *° on a gift-deed from Crimisa (Ciro), and E. Schonbauer devotes a long article ®" to the 
exposition and criticism of previous views, especially those of Savigny and von Premerstein, of the 
; Tabula Heracleenses ’ (JG XIV 645) and to a summary of his own conclusions (pp. 130 ff.). 
M. Guarducci publishes ®* an early sixth-century dedication to Hera, incised on a silver disk found 
at Posidonia (Paestum), affording the first evidence of the cult of Hera there, apparently as a warrior 
goddess, and C. Picard, writing °* on the cult and legend of Chiron in the western Mediterranean, 
examines a phlyax-vase in the British Museum (BMCat Vases IV 74 ff. F 151) and (pp 7 f., 22 ff.) the 
archaic Chiron-inscription from Paestum (cf. JHS LAXIV 77). Other recent finds are reported 604 
by A. W. Van Buren, and H. Riemann gives a list ®° of inscriptions found there. Guarducci 
describes ®°* a tiny lead phial of the first century B.c. from Tarentum inscribed AvKiov “Axeotic; 
eight other phials are known, but all save one are of earthenware. Some Rhodian and Cnidian 
amphora-stamps from Pompeii are published 7 by A. Maiuri. G. Klaffenbach shows °* that a 
Sadication from Neapolis Te) XIV 724) attests the name "Epautos (cf. JG IX* (1) 137. 101). _Inserip- 
tions play a small part in F. de Martino’s account ®° of the institutions of Greco-Roman Neapolis, 
but in a collection ®° of the sources for the history of that city many Greek inscriptions, mostly taken 
from JG XIV 714 ff, figure, together with (p. 408) an unpublished dedication, probably Neapolitan, 
though found on the island of Ischia, commemorating the victory of a lady, Seia Spes, in the runnin 
race in the 39th Italis (A.p. 154). E. Will appeals ®™ to a disk from Cumae as evidence for nocturnal _ 
consultation of the oracle there, unaware of the new reading offered by M. Guarducci (cf. JHS | 
LXXIV 77). A. de Franciscis publishes ** a fragment of a Christian monument from 5. Maria « 
Capua Vetere. P. Romanelli reported ** to the Epigraphical Congress on the inscriptions of’ 
Ostia and Porto. F. Miltner studies ™* the p ao, et from Ostia inscribed OeyioToKAss, 
maintaining its essential lifelikeness, and P. Mingazzini states a case ®* for recopnaems Pindar 
rather than Hippocrates in another inscribed herm (Rendic Pont Ac X XI 129 ff.), while A. \ oe 
rejects ®* the iS thagorean interpretation given by Guarducci to three Ostian gi paces (ch. FHS 
LXAXIV 78). H. Thylander’s impressive Inscriptions du Port d’Ostie ™? edits, with full tables and in- 
dexes, the 759 inscriptions, mostly sepulchral, found there; all are Latin except A 158, which 1s 
Greek, and A 284, 293, B 304 (IG XIV 915), which are bilingual. H. J. Leon studies *'* a group of 
Jewish epitaphs (CI fud 535 fr) at Porto, traces them to Rome, and argues that, though some Jews 
may have lived at Porto, we have no evidence of a settled Jewish aati | here. 

He also publishes ** an inscribed sarcophagus at the Villa Torlonia in Rome, commemorating 
the wife of the ruler (&pycov) of a synagogue, and discusses *° the symbolic representations found in 
the Jewish catacombs of Rome; E. R Goodenough’s article ™! on the menorah (seven-branched 
candlestick) among Jews in the Roman world is inaccessible to me. Guarducci edits *** an epigram 
of the fourth century a.p. referring to the Temple of Bellona and the Circus Maximus and thus 
topographically valuable; she regards it as the epitaph of an inn-keeper (Eeivo6dKos), but J. and 
L. Robert suggest *“ a charioteer as more probable. . Detchev discusses ®*4 the §e05 ZBeAfoupbo5 
and “lapBaSovAn to whom a relief is dedicated on the Esquiline by a praetorian soldier (JG XIV 
g81 = JGR 1 58), G. QO. Giglioli records 5 a new epitaph of an “lAteus, L. Moretti publishes °° 
an interesting agonistic inscription of ¢. a.p. 60, found on the Via Latina, recording the successes of a 
distinguished wrestler, B. Lavagnini examines **? the epigram (JG XIV 1074) on the base of a statue 
of the poet Claudian, once in T rajan’s Forum, but now in Naples, P. Boyancé ** a metrical epitaph in 
Rome (ibid. 2242), G. Quispel * the Christian tomb-epigram of Flavia Sophe (C/G EN which, 
he argues, reflects the views and practices of the Valentinian school, and H. Grégoire ™® the epitaph 
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of Theonoe (.VS 1923, 49). G. Klaffenbach corrects *! the restoration of the pas epitaph of an 
Amasian (Epigraphica, 1V 56), and two Lycian dedications, now in the Museo delle Terme, appear in 
Metzger’s catalogue of votives at Antalya (below, n. 713). Boyancé pays ™* special attention to the 
relief and epigram of Eutychus from Albano in Latium (cf. JHS LXXII 47 f.), of which a new 
photograph is given ®*? elsewhere, and his interpretation is examined "4 by J. and L. Robert. A. 
Rambal i publishes *° a fragmentary epitaph from Spoletium (Spoleto), Guarducci studies * 
a group of local vases from Caere inscribed with Attic names in Attic script, indicating a small Attic 
settlement there in the seventh or sixth century B.c., and the Jnseriptiones Italiae, WII (1), edited by 
A. Neppi Modona, contains ®? a sarcophagus-inscription from Pisae. R. Egger examines ** a 
aroumtai of the third century a.p. from Ravenna, bearing a Greek inscription in Latin letters 
(Dessau, JLS 9442), a sarcophagus from Belluno (JG XIV 2381) with a Latin epitaph and a Greek 
phrase, and an inscription from Mutina; in all three he sees traces of the Isiac mystery-cult, and 
takes ypryyopt as the watchword of the Isiaci. A. Frova studies ** an amphora-stamp found near 
Cremona, and P. L. Zovatto ®° a group of fourth- and fifth-century Christian inscriptions at Con- 
cordia (IG XIV 2325 f., 2328, 2934). G. Posener considers,*** mainly from the Egyptian stand- 
point, the ‘ miraculous rainfall’ associated with the Egyptian wonder-worker Harnouphis commem- 
orated at Aquileia (cf. JHS LXXII 48). A.W. Van Buren reports "** a grave-relief found near 
Caitelfranco Veneto and P. Sticotti’s [nscriptiones Italiae, % (4), includes ** several Greek inscriptions 
from Tergeste (Trieste) and its environs. 8B. Forlati Tamaro read to the Epigraphical Congress a 
paper **4 on the Greek and Latin inscriptions in Venice and their provenance. | 

F. Benoit publishes **5 two Greek cippi at Aix-en-Provence, which J. and L. Robert assign *** to 
the collection of Cardin Le Bret and ultimately to Sidon. H. Rolland reports **’ the discovery of a 
Rhodian amphora-handle at Saint Blaise, and M. Guarducci adds *** a note to her recent article 
(cf. JHS LXXIV 78) on the invocation of Pectorius from Augustodunum (Autun). A. Garcia y 
Bellido’s Hispania Graeca ** includes (II 42 ff.) an account of Greek inscriptions and brick-stamps 
found at Emporium (Ampurias) and ip 216 f.) of the famous inscribed ring from Tartessus (cf. 
FHS LXXIV 78); M. Almagro’s * inscripeiones ampuritanas ®°° T have not seen. G. Ward 
regards ®5! two inscribed silver spoons of sixth-century type from Sutton Hoo, Suffolk, as probably a 
baptismal present toa king. E. Bickel calls attention *** to the votive inscriptions (JG XIV 2562) to 
Afivos found near Confluentes (Koblenz) as an example of Greco-Celtic religious syncretism, and 
sees in the dedicator a Massaliote resident at Augusta Treverorum (reves). 


VIII. Asta Minor 


L. Robert reported ** to the edocs ere Congress on the yogacys made by his wife and 
himself in Asia Minor and on the way in which they propose to publish the results, epigraphical and 
other, of their travels and excavations, especially in Gara: Pisidia and Ionia. In another paper ®*4 
J. Keil gave an account of the inscriptions discovered at Ephesus and of the present position and 
future prospects of the Tituli Asiae Minoris, while C. Weickert dealt **5 with the German excavations 
in Asia Minor and their epigraphical fruits. To D, Magie’s article on the Egyptian cults in Asia 
Minor I refer above (n. 100), as also (n. 66) to H, Bengtson’s study of the Ptolemaic strategia there. 
T. Zawadzki’s work ®* (Polish, with English summary) * Some problems connected with the soctal and 
agrarian structure of countries in Asia Minor in the period of early Hellenism 1 know only by the comments of 
Jj. and L. Robert and of R. Mouterde. 

_ G, E. Bean reports 7 on visits paid in 1946-52 to Caunus (Dalyan) in Carta, describes its 
site, traces its history and edits seventeen Greek inscriptions (two Carian texts were published by 
L. Robert in Hellenica, VIII 20 f., and a dossier relating to Cauntan judges sent to Smyrna in Hellenica, 
VII 171 ff.}; two (nos. 3, 4) are dedications of statues of members of Maussollus’ arly, and the 
rest include a list of magistrates (no. 5), a subscription list of a thiasos (no. 6), an honorary decree (no. 
8\, a mutilated /ex sacra (no. 9), an honorary epigram (no, 10), the signatures of two sculptors, 
probably Rhodians (no. 11), two records of victories, one equestrian and the other poetic (nos. 12, 
13), and a dedication to Sarapis (no. 15). Bean and J. M. Cook publish *** fifty-nine inscriptions 
copied in the Cnidian Peninsula, twenty-six in villages near the western isthmus, nineteen in the 
central plain, and fourteen from Tekir, at the western extremity; they include two texts in the 
archaic Cnidian script (nos. 1, 27), a fourth-century decree (no. 2), a fourth-century grant of privi- 
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leges by Chalce (no. 3), a rent-charge payable for a tépevos of Asclepius (no. 28), and the statue- 
inscription of P. Vinicius, consul in a.p. 2 and later proconsul of Asia (no. 47); inscriptions show 
(pp. 205 ff.) that Cnidus was transferred about the beginning of the Hellenistic age from Burgaz to 
lekir. Cook reports ®** the discovery of a dozen new inscriptions on the Halicarnassian Peninsula 
and of a fragment of an honorary decree on the N. shore of the Ceramic Gulf. Wilhelm restores ®** 
a document from Mylasa (LeBas-Wadd. 387) recording a grant made ay Philip Arrhidaeus to an 
individual and the recipient’s dedication, revises ®*! a decree of the | iretan KOIVOY inscribed at 
Mylasa (GDI 5159), and interprets ®** a previously misunderstood sentence in a decree of Aphrodisias 
honouring a public benefactor (LeBas-Wadd. 1611. 21 ff.). F. W. Schehl examines,*® in the light 
of inscriptions, the functions of gUveSpo1 and of émotéta at Miletus in the Hellenistic age, paying 
special attention (pp. 119 ff.) to Milet, I (3) 36a and 36aa, and E. H. Kantorowicz discusses *** the 

hrase otvOpoves Aixn (or Afxns) in epigrams praising Roman governors, notably the Milesian 
ee in honour of the proconsul Festus (SEG IV 467). P. Astré6m copied ®*° at Mersinet two ept- 
taphs from the neighbourhood of Heraclea ad Latmum, W. Peck proposes ®** new readings and 
restorations of the poems honouring the wrestler Athenopolis of Priene (Jo Priene, no. 268), J. M. 
Cook announces **? the discovery of an early fourth-century epitaph at Anaea, and Wilhelm sub- 
stitutes ®°° Aoi[troypagla]s for Acne Avcew]s5 in I. 79 of the record of the Mylasian arbitration 
between Priene and Blancas on the Maeander (Jz Magn. 93 = SIG 679). E. Martin examines 
the epitaph of Seikilos from Aidin, near Tralles (PA:lof LI 160 ff.), now lost, and its musical notation. 
L. Robert identifies ®7° the site of Euhippe, almost opposite to Nysa in the Maeander Valley, by 
means of a decree issued by a proconsul, otherwise unknown, in the early third century a.p. in re- 
sponse to complaints of the conduct of soldiers and officials. The study of the rich store of inscriptions 
found at Epnesvus owes an incalculable debt to the ability and energy of J. Keil, who edits * the 
epigraphical sections of two further volumes of the final publication of the Austrian excavations, 
dealing with the Library and with St. John’s Church respectively; for these I refer to the full 
analysis given by J. and L. Robert. Keil also throws fresh light on the educational system of the 
city in his edition ®7* of four new texts, of which one (no. 1), a dedication of the five toiSovopot to 
[Hermes ?], Herakles and King Eumenes II, registers the results of the competitions of woiSevtai and 
of traiSes in various athletic events, grammar, drawing, and music, while another (no. 3) refers to 
the [trené1]& éonBixh held on the occasion of Hadrian’s visit in A.D. 125, when ae sbtae ol EpnP[o]t 


tv 1 Oleatpw a]kovovtTa tov atrroxpdropa. Elsewhere he comments *% on the Ephesian sens 
emphasizing the similarity of youth organizations in the eastern and the western provinces of the 


Empire, and publishes *74 a series of five bases from the Hellenistic-Roman Gymnasium bearing 
bilingual dedications (in no. 1 only the Greek text survives, in nos. 3, 5 only the Latin) of to oUvTrAcypa 
Tay avpiavtov oly travti TH aepl ard Koop, TO olvTTAcypa TOU “Afapavros (OG/ 481), etc.; each 
base supported two or more figures portraying pathetic scenes from Greek legend, and another base 
(p. 43 n. 2), dedicated soon after a.p. 85, was surmounted by a satyr. R. Muth discusses *”® the 
derivation and significance of the title éootjv borne by the priest of Artemis at Ephesus. For the 
inscriptions relating to the teyvitm at Teos see above (p. 125). Keil also publishes *** six inscrip- 
tions from Smyrna, copied in 1895 by R. Heberdey; two (nos. 1, 2), now at Leyden, are a metrical 
lex sacra of the second century a.p., showing the Orphic character of the mysteries celebrated nm a 
sanctuary, probably that of Dionysus Breiseus, and a grave-epigram of the same century, while four 
are epitaphs of the second or third century, one of which commemorates a gladiator. A bronze 
bowl with a votive inscription has also been found **7 at Smyrna. Keil further gives *7* a new and 
See improved text of an interesting inscription (JGR IV 1381) of a.p. 250-270 from ruins 5.E. of 
Sula in Maconia, recording the grant of market-rights to the S7jpos té&v Tetpomupyitév and setting 
forth the privileges and duties involved. W. H. Buckler translates °7° and comments on an agree- 
ment concluded in a.p. 459 between the chief magistrates of Sardis and the local trade union of 
builders and artisans (Sardis, VII (1) 18), and T. Zawadzki dates ®*° in the last quarter of the second 
century B.c. the long and valuable dossier relating to Mnesimachus (ibid. 1). W. Hahland’s study *™ 
of the Pergamene portrait of the Celtic princess Adobogiona involves a discussion of the three 
known bearers of that name (see the stemma on p. 157), of two inscribed bases (pp. 144 f.) from Per- 
gamum, and of inscriptions from Didyma and beaten relating to the same family. The BaotAiKos 
vopos regarding the Pergamene dotuvopoi (OG/ 483) is assigned *** by Oliver to Hadrian, but 
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J. and L. Robert regard °* it as late Hellenistic and G, Klaffenbach *** as passed by one of the Attalid 
kings, but re-engraved in the archaistic revival of the early second century A.D. At Troy a fragment 
of a bowl bearing an archaic graffito has been unearthed,*** A. Wilhelm restores ®*° cxokouS]ors 
for tots txyévjois in an honorary decree of Ilium ( Troja w. Ilion, 451 f.), and R. Van Comp rnolle 
supports 637 A. Brouwers’ assignment of the Sigeum stele (SIG 2) to the first quarter of the sixth 
century B.c. (REG XLI 107 ff., XLII 5) against Guarducci’s dating in the second half of that 
century (Ann. n.s. LII-V 135 ff.). 

F. K. Dérner reports **# fully on a journey in Birnynia taken in 1948 with a view to the pre- 
paration of the Bithynian volume of the Titul: Asiae Minorts; he deals, inter alia, with forty-four 
inscriptions (one in Latin) of Prusias ad Hypium (pp. 7 ff.) and ninety-six (two in Latin) of Bithy- 
nium-Claudiopolis (pp. 32 ff.), and adds an ample epigraphical index (pp. 71 ff.); mos. 4, 5, 10, 19 
and 74 (a list of agonothetai and gymnasiarchs who celebrated an crywv in honour of Zeug Kaovatp- 
nvés) are of special interest. From Dorylaeum in Purycia comes a stele with reliefs and an inscrip- 
tion of the second or third century A.p., edited ®** as an epitaph by D. A. Tsiribas. P. Boyance 
examines ®° a metrical epitaph from Aezani (Kaibel, Epigr. 380), and T. R. 8. Broughton points 
out ®! that a bilingual text found there (Bull. Mus. Imp. Kom. 1x 44 ff.) removes the evidence for the 
seizure of temple-lands in Asia Minor by the Hellenistic kings. A. Wilhelm proposes *? new re- 
storations of two passages in a document of Acmonia (/GRIV 661. 1 ff., 25 ff.) recording the benefac- 
tion of T. Flavius Praxias, of which L, Robert promises a revised edition, and suspects ° an error of 
the engraver or the editor in the words xorréSwxar, xorreS[co]Kev in two epitaphs of Hierapolis ( Judeich, 
Altert. v. Hierapolis, 195, 342), denying that keradi6cpt can mean ‘give’. ‘T. T. Duke examines ™* 
the numismatic and epigraphical evidence for the festivals celebrated at Laodicea ad Lycum, D. M. 
Robinson publishes **5 a magical text, perhaps Christian, on silver foil encased in a hace tube, 
found in 1924 at ‘* Pisidian* Antioch, and R. Egger restores "* é6i8a0€e |voeiv Ta] ypappora mora 
in 1. 6 of the Abercius-inscription at Hieropolis, comparing |. 19. For a portion of Diocletian's 
Edict discovered at Synnada see above (n. 84). P. Kretschmer uses *** some epigrepical evidence, 
especially a votive from Iconium (Sterrett, Epier. Journ. 155), in an article on the Leleges and the 
earliest population of the E. Mediterranean. F. Halkin discusses ** two Christian inscriptions from 
Sebaste in Phrygia Pacatiana, one of which is treated,“ along with a votive “HAig@ AcpPnva Kal 
Mntpi, by W. AM. Calder and H. Grégoire in an article which I have not seen. 

C. Bosch studies 7° the Celts at Ancyra, primarily on the basis of three name-lists, cerns from 
the reigns of Tiberius, Trajan and Marcus Aurelius, and nine other inscriptions; he concludes (p. 
291) that the leading Galatian families settled in the cities, especially Ancyra, from the time of 
Augustus and intermingled with, and so gradually assimilated, the Anatolian families, thus losing in 
the second century A.D. their race-consciousness. F. E. Adcock discusses 7°! a vital phrase in the Res 
gestae, 34. 3, which sums up Augustus’ position as princeps. G. Klaffenbach substitutes ** (yj OuTOS 
A> 8 GAKou tivés for Sid pod Tivos in an epitaph of Nazianzus in Cappadocia published * by 
G. Jacopi. U. B. Alkim’s ig on the fourth campaign of excavation at Karatépé contains 7° 
an inscription from Tasholuk, 5 km. 5. of Géksun, which he regards as probably Cappadocian 
but W. M. Calder interprets as the epitaph on a grave erected ¢. A.D. 373 to a member of an 
ascetic fraternity by three fellow-members. Nine Greek inscriptions found in the third campaign 
are edited 7* by G. E. Bean, one (no. 1), which pene strictly to Cilicia rather than Cappadocia, is 
on an al tar dedicated “Opi ETTyyoo c= EqrTjKoco ?) in fulfilment of a yow, and the others are a boandser 
stone (no. 2), a spring-inscription (no, 3), five ot aaa (nos. 4-8), and a Christian prayer (no. 9). 

L. Robert gives a preliminary account 7° of three inscriptions, of geographical or topographical 
interest, from XNanthus, Side 7°? and Magarsus (Antioch on the Pyramus) respectively. C. Picard 
reports 798 the discovery at Xanthus of an Alexandrian vase inscribed GeGiv ever ) eee Bepevixns 
BaciAicons ’Ayadiis Tuxns. M. Segre secks *° to solve the problem of the NAT, in l, 18 of the 
decree of Telmessus bai hoawar of Ptolemy son of Lysimachus (TAM II 1 = OGI 455) by readin 
éxard& T& SuvaT&, Wilhelm restores 74° a phrase in an honorary inscription of Sidyma ( TAM II 


191 = JGR III 590), and L. Moretti’s estimate “" of the military strength of the Cibyratis and of 
Lycia in the first two centuries B.c. uses (p. 345) the evidence afforded by the Moagetes-inscription 
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from Araxa (cf. JHS LXXII 52, LAXIV 80). G. E. Bean revises ™* a dedication to Men (J. and 
L. Robert, Hellenica, IX 39 ff.), of doubtful provenance but now in Adalia (Antalya), and H. Metz- 
ger’s Catalogue des monuments votifs du Musée d’ Adalia “* comprises thirty-two votives, of which fifteen 
are inscribed, arranged according to the deities to whom they are dedicated; two appendices deal 
with three Lycian monuments in the Mytilene Museum (7AM II 727, 730 from Megiste, and one 
unpublished) and six, of which only two are inscribed, at Rome (above, p. 145). Wilhelm’s com- 
ment ™4 on a will from Lyrboton Kome in Pamphylia (SEG VI 673. 9) 1s, as J. and L. Robert point 
out, mistaken; he also suggests ™* corrections in Il. 13, 15, 23 of the letter from a high priest of the 
Augusti to the city of Ariassus regarding a promised endowment (/GA III 422), referring for others to 
L. Robert, Etudes anatoliennes, 378 ff. Teas publishes 74° twenty-seven epitaphs, mostly Hellenistic, 
from Aspendus (Balkiz), whose main interest lies in the names they record. D. Magie, discuss- 
ing 717 a reform in the levy of grain at Cibyra under Claudius, reads paw for tpaow in JGR IV 
gi4.14. To Moretti’s article on the armed forces of the Cibyratis I refer above. M. Gough's 
valuable account of Anazarbus in Cruicta contains 7!" thirty-nine inscriptions, three of which are 
Latin; most are epitaphs, several of them exactly dated, but there are also two milestones (nos. 16, 
25), three dedications (nos. 3, 4a, 36), an inscription honouring Caracalla (no. 2), the record of an 
athlete who was victor in pentathlon and stadion, winning the men’s stadion at Olympia thrice 
(no. 1). On no. 4a, a metrical dedication to Menas, F. Halkin comments * at some length. 

To the epigraphy of Cyprus T. B. Mitford 1s again the chief contibutor. At the Epigraphical 
Congress he read a comprehensive survey **° of Cypro-Minoan, syllabic and Greek inscriptions and 
outlined the scope and method of the projected corpus, while he also reviews Cypriot writing from 
Minoan to Byzantine times in Archaeology, V 151 ff. He publishes a long and valuable article ™" on 
Seleucus and his son Theodorus, governors of Cyprus under Evergetes II, and their children, based 
mainly on epigraphical evidence, reconstructing (p. 170) their stemma and discussing the Ptolemaic 
administration of the island in the late second century B.c.; he gives improved texts of twenty-seven 
inscriptions, adds three previously unpublished (nos. 3, 9, 22), and revises four others (nn. 33, 42, 68, 
133). Elsewhere *** he examines the character of Ptolemaic rule in Cyprus, challenging Ros- 
tovizeff’s account and emphasizing the vitality of the Greek cities; incidentally he cublishes (p. 85 
n. 4) a new inscription found near Carpasia, in which [oi a non yeo[oyoi honour a tyyepove 
ew avopav. H. Bengtson’s work on the Hellenistic strategia (above, n. 66) contains a section on 
Cyprus (pp. 198 ff.). Ina belated Report of the Department of Antiquities of Cyprus, 1937-9,7" he gives 
an account of the papers accessions of the Cyprus Museum during that period. <A revised 
edition of the Guide to the Cyprus Museum, by P. Dikaios, includes (pp. 182 ff.) the contents of Room IX, 
in which twenty-five inscriptions, Phoenician, syllabic, : digraphic * (i.e. syllabic and Greek) and 
Greek, are exhibited (ch JKA XL 199). A. H. 5. Megaw’s surveys of archacological discoveries in 
ebiahee in 1951 and 1952 refer 74 to recent is a ge finds at Pighades, Paphos, Vikles, Kafizin, 
Salamis and elsewhere. Ina posthumous article ™* M. Segre studies (pp. 319 a) a fragmentary text 
from Marium-Arsinoe (LeBas-Wadd. 2783), now in Munich, which he regards ** as a royal letter, 
ieee! sent by Ptolemy Philadelphus between 260 and 250 B.c., regents a tax and throwing 
ight on the fiscal system in the foreign provinces of the Lagid Empire. He also discusses (pp. 330 ff.) 
a dedication of saknoarn rovenance, now in the Nicosia Museum (Arch. Pap. XIII 2. ff), in which 
he sees a record of the Seleucid domination in Cyprus, dating it between 200 and 150 8.c. and 
identifying Ptolemy father of Eirene with Ptolemy Macron; but J. and L. Robert point out 7? the 
serious difficulties of this view. Segre deals 7° thirdly with the amnesty granted by Ptolemy 
Euergetes I] on his accession in 145/4, of which an abstract is engraved on the same base (Arch. Pap. 
ATI] 32 £.), proposing new restorations of Il. 10, 12 f., 17. The amnesty is followed by a letter of 
Ptolemy to his troops in Cyprus, in which W. Schubart modifies *** Rehm’s text (Philo! XCVII 
267 ff.). kK. Frus Johansen publishes “° an inscribed amphora and ten sherds from Kafizin, ac- 
quired in 1924 by the Danish National Museum, and studies the problems presented by the votive 
inscriptions from that site, especially their date, their religious significance, and the meaning of 
KoUpEUs, Gexatnpopos and WSpopopes. O. Vessberg’s work on Roman glass in Cyprus includes 7! 
two beakers inscribed AaBe thy v(e)ikqy and nara Kal evgpaivoy. Klaffenbach restores ™* 
f 


cor’ [&py |t\s in place of cer’ [ort ]ijs in an epigram of Palaepaphos commemorating a doctor (Mnem VI 
(1938) 107 f.), Mitford restores ** a phrase in an honorary inscription of Paphos (LeBas-Wadd. 
2795), and a fragmentary text of the same provenance (7HS5 IX 244 no. 71) is restored divergently by 
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him 74 and by Segre.*85 R. E. Carter and E. P. Hamp discuss dialect-forms found in the longest 
extant syllabic text, the Idalium land-donation (DGE 679), the former “** rg Bee and 6updavor 
(Il. 5, 6), the latter 87 vpeas gow (1.10). For the Cypro-Minoan inscriptions of nkomi see above, 
p. 127. 

IX. Syria, PALEsTINE AND THE East 


F. K. Dérner reports 7° the discovery of a new sanctuary at Kahta, halfway between Karakug 
and Nemrud Dagh in ComMaGENE, whose rock-cut inscription of over 250 lines, relating to the cult 
of Antiochus I, proves the site to be that of Arsamea on the Nymphacus. P. M. Fraser revises *™ 
the text of another cult-regulation from Selik, about six miles N. of Samosata (Samsat), now in the 
British Museum (JGL Syr 51); he argues that, though it may possibly be the close of the text of which 
an earlier portion, said to come from Palas on the Euphrates, was found by Jacopi at Adiyaman, it 
cannot be part of OGI 404 (JGL Syr 52), which is also in the British Museum IBM 10484). 

R. Mouterde submitted to the E bares Congress a raed: 740 on the present position and 
future prospects of the JGLSyr. To H. Bengtson’s account of the Ptolemaic strategia in Syria I 
refer hone (n. 66). Ernest Will announces 7 the discovery at Khaltan, about 12 miles from 
Afrin, of two inscriptions, one wholly, the other almost, illegible, in connexion with remarkable 
memorials of the cult of Zeus Dolichenos. G. Downey discusses 74 the date of the Syrian liturgical 
treasure in the Cleveland Museum and challenges L. Bréhier’s views 7 of its date and origin, denying 
that it must be earlier than a.p. 434 and that its provenance must be Rosafa-Sergiopolis; he also 
examines 744 the inscription on a sixth-century silver chalice from Syria in the Metropolitan Museum, 
New York, compares it with that.on a sixth-century paten from Riha, near Aleppo, now in the Dum- 
barton Oaks Collection, and records the inscriptions on a silver cross in the Antioch hoard. G. 
Haddad’s article 745 on ‘ The Population of Antioch in the Hellenistic-Roman Period’ is condensed 
from the first two chapters of his Aspects of Social Life in Antioch (cf. JHS LXXIV 82). L. Robert 
gives a brief account *** of an inscription valuable for Antiochene topography, and points out *** 
that yoAxcopés in the Yakto mosaic is not, as Haddad and Mouterde thought, a Semitic or Greek 
personal name, but a professional term, ° bronzesmith’. G. Spano examines 74% other mosaic 
inscriptions in his article on the ‘Nymphaeum of the Proscenium ° inthe Theatre at Antioch. 
E. L. Sukenik edits 7° the mosaic inscriptions found in the synagogue at Apamea in O84 and 1937» 
C. Picard comments 75° on the Socrates-mosaic at Apamea (cf. JHS LXXIV 82), and R. Mouterde 
revises and completes 7°! the text of an inscription (PAES 126) honouring Caracalla on the occasion 
of his tour of provincial inspection in a.p. 214/5. An interesting, if enigmatic, metrical epitaph 
of A.D. 150-250 of uncertain provenance (various accounts point to Qalat Yahmour, E. of Marathus, 
to Gabala, and to Tortosa as its source) is edited 75* by H. Seyrig, who also publishes ** a dedication 
Geé peyiotes Kepouvies Bnyiyt from the temple of Baetocaece, studies the name and nature of the god, 
and examines the famous dossier (OGI 262 = JGR III 1020 = Welles, Royal Corr. 70), concluding 
that King Antiochus (1. 1) was Antiochus I, or possibly II, and that the wots which sent a decree ta 
Augustus (L 5 was Aradus, in whose territory the village and temple lay. 

J. and L. Robert emphasize 7*4 the extreme rarity of Greek inscriptions in the N.W. portion of 
Palmyrene, explored and described by D. Schlumberger, and H. Seyrig maintains **° that an in- 
scription of Palmyra (Syria, XXII 256) proves that a Bruttius Praesens governed Syria at some time 
between A.D. 120 and 130, but Pflaum and G, Picard prefer 7** a later date, between 135 and 137- 
Part III of the Preliminary Report of the Ninth Season of Work, 1995/6,7°7 at DurA-Europus, edited 5 
M. I. Rostovtzeff, A. R. Bellinger, F. E. Brown and C. B. Welles, deals with the Palace of the Dux 
Ripae and its Dolicheneum.7** The inscriptions of the Palace are edited by Rostoytzeff and Welles 
(pp. 27 ff.), those of the Dolicheneum by J. F. Gilliam (pp. 107 ff.); the former number twenty-six 
(including five Latin and three Pehlavi), among which are pvnodij-inscriptions of two tragic solo 
singers (Tpoyadoi), in one case associated with his Uroxpitis (nos. 945, 948), and fragments of 
household accounts (nos. 958 f.), while the latter number nineteen (three of them Latin), including a 
dedication Ati peylotes Kal 626) AoAtyéo by a vexillatio of cohers IT Ulpia Paphiagonum (no. 971), and 
another by soldiers of cohors LI Ulpia equitata (no. 972), a votive by a soldier Atl “HAig Mitpa cyico 
Exnkdc (no. 974), other votives (nos. 973, 976, 978) and a Bacchic @6apiov (no. 979) previously 
published (47P LXIX 27 ff.). Welles also studies ** the various elements in the population of 
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Dura, especially in the ninety years of Roman occupation beginning in a.p, 165, when the city 


‘became an undistinguished part of the Roman Levantine world, sharing that uniformity toward 
which the Empire led’ (p. 274). P. V. C. Baur publishes 76° the lamps found at Dura, some of 
which have impressed or incised letters and two (nos. 89, 261) bear names, and examines 7®! the 
cock and scorpion which figure on the Orthonobazus-relief. J. and L. Robert suggest the reading 
uvncét for xepaicoi in a graffito of Zenobia published 7* by J. Lauffray, F. Halkin comments 7% 
on an inscription of a.p. 457/8 from Ser‘in, near Heliopolis (Mél, Beyr, XXIX 64 ff.), A. Maricq 
reads 7®! SoyodcActe (second aorist Imperative of *SappaAAc) in Il. 1rg-21 of a defixio from Beyrout 
(SEG WIT 213), and H. Seyrig publishes 74 a bronze ship, later used as a lamp, found at Beth-Maré 
agg some 15 miles from Chalcis, and now housed in the Beyrout Museum, bearing a dedica- 
tion, probably of a.p, 121/2, Ge@i Ail Baifyapni. In a long and amply illustrated report entitled 
‘ Antiquités de l"Hermon et de la Beqa*’ R. Mouterde presents 7** the fruits of his travels in the 
region of Hermon and the upland valley between Lebanon and Antilebanon, from Hasbaya, W. of 
Hermon, to Nébi Sit, S.E. of Baalbek, and Soiq Wadi Barada toward Damascus; his report in- 
cludes twenty inscriptions—four votive and two sepulchral from Hermon, dating from the first 
three centuries a.p., and fourteen (five Latin and nine Greek) from the temples of Antilebanon—of 
which the most interesting is an altar-dedication of a.p. 166/7 (pp. 78 ff.). 

M. Schwabe re-edits and interprets 77 a late building-record (C/G 8945) from ed-Dumér, 
N.E. of Damascus, and L. Wenger examines ™* the bilingua. report (ch JAS LXVII 125, LAXIT 
53) of a case tried before Caracalla at Antioch in a.p. 216, primarily with a view to discovering 
what light it throws on that Emperor’s character. Ernest Will studies 7® three dedications from 
sidon, now in the Clercq collection, Paris, dates them in a.p. 389, and argues that they prove the 
existence of a flourishing Mithraic cult in the East towards the close of the fourth century. H. Seyrig 
publishes **° a bronze tessera from Tyre with an inscription in Phoenician script on both sides; that 
on the reverse may, he thinks, be a transliteration of iep& GovAos referring to the dovAict granted to 
the city by Demetrius IT in 141/o B.c. A. Maricq explains 77! the term gupoAAos, found in various 
forms in two defixtones from Apheca (Fiq), E, of the Sea of Tiberias, and now in the Louvre,?7? not as 
‘ aemulus*, but as EupadAos, * long-haired’, a technical title for a kind of pantomime. D. Sourdel 
studies “7° in detail the cults of the Hauran in the Roman period, for which inscriptions afford the 
main evidence, beginning with an account of the country and ending with chapters on religious 
feeling and cult organization (pp. 95 ff.), ruler- and Emperor-cult (pp. 113 ff.), and Judaism (pp. 
117 f). Ernest Will publishes **4 a fragment of an honorary text from Qanaouat in the Hauran, 
R. de Vaux 775 a second-century dedication trrép tis Tév ZeBaotiv awtnypias 62 “ApabixS from 
Hamameh, E.N.E. of Gerasa, and L. Mowry 77 a carelessly scratched text from Jathum in N.E. 
Transjordan commemorating a citharode and a barber who ee7MGav of Guo els tov Epqyov peté 
OTpaTN you OmrAgiTay Ke EotnKav evyls Tote Acyoulé]veo 74[Ars] "AByap[oul. ty. = 

M. Schwabe and M. Avi-Yonah sent to the I pigraphical Congress a report 777 on the Greek 
and Latin inscriptions of PaLestme and projects for their publication: a useful list of Schwabe’s 
recent articles appears in Biblica.77* Avi-Youah ublishes *** a broken plinth of the second or third 
century A.D. from Mount Carmel, bearing a foot dedicated Ati “HitotroAcity KapyrjAco, showing that 
Ba’al of Carmel was identified with Hadad, the great god of the Syrians and Phoenicians, and R. 
Dussaud studies **° this votive and the deity to whom it is offered. H. B. Rosén points out 75 
that in an inscription of Capernaum (7. Pal. Or. Soe. VI 160) tév was originally written téy. 
F, de Visscher re-examines 7®* the Siérrorypar Kaloapos usually associated with Nazareth (SEG VIII 
13), of which he gives the text, a Latin version, a careful an: ysis and a new explanation, according 
to which the Sictorypa ends with |. 18, and Il. rg-22 are a private addition in which the deceased 
restates the essence of the edict and expressly invokes its application to his own tomb, Schwabe 
publishes **? a late Jewish epitaph of a un]yavi[kés from Caesarea, two Jewish-Greek inscriptions 784 
recently found there, indicating the existence of a Greek-speaking Jewish community, and a Christian 
epitaph *** of a tpecButépou Kal doywavSpirou from Beerot rishak, while P. Benoit deals 78* with 
an inscribed sheet of gold found in a sarcophagus near Emmaus-Nicopolis (el-Athroun-Amwas) and 
collects nine other inscribed bratteae from Palestine. The ossuary-inscriptions of Talpiot are dis- 
cussed “*’ by F. Poulsen, who regards * Jesus woe ’ as a cry of distress with which our Lord’s followers 
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greeted one another immediately after the crucifixion, and * Jesus aloth* as a reference to His 
resurrection; the difficulties of such a view are formidable, if not insuperable. E. Stauffer com- 
ments 788 on the use of the cross in these inscriptions, and B. Bagatti describes 7 the Orpheus mosaic 
at Jerusalem, on which are the names of two women. P. Benoit and M. E: Boismard give a full 
account 7° of an ancient Christian grotto-sanctuary at Bethany (cf. JHS LXXIV 83), in which are 
(pp. 206 ff.) aeventy one graffiti (nos. 8, 53 are Latin, no. 70 1s Bynae), mostly of the fifth or sixth 
century A.D., though some may be of the fourth; one (no. 21) refers to the raising of Lazarus, but the 
grotto cannot be regarded as Lazarus’ tomb. D,. Van Berchem’s work *' on the army from Dio- 
cletian’s time emphasizes (p. 6) the paucity and unsatisfactory nature of the epigraphical materials 
(indexed on p. 121); he apes (pp. 24 £., 33 ff.) a new explanation of the fragments of the Beer- 
sheba edict (cf. JHS XLI 66), which in his opinion regulates the amount of the annona milttaris 
assigned to the general and his staff. H.G. Pflaum discusses,’ in the light of ten new inscriptions 
due to H. Seyrig, referring to the bounty of Valerian, Gallienus, Saloninus and Aurelian, the for- 
tification of Adraha (Dera’a) in Arabia from a.p. 259 to 275, probably oer by fear of Arab 
raids from the desert; all other relevant inscriptions are examined and several of them revised. 
An epitaph of a.p. 555, edited 7 by M. Schwabe, proves the existence of a Christian community at 
Aila, on the Gulf of Aqabah. | 

C. Habicht studies 74 a fragmentary text of ¢. 200 B.c. containing twelve metrical lines, found at 
Armavir (Armenia), N.W. of Artaxata, on the basis of J. and L. Robert's texts and comments; *”° 
he shows that Il. 7-9 are Euripidean and suggests that the others also may come from the same source 
and that the whole may have belonged to a school for the children of Greek settlers. “The Armavir 
inscriptions are fully published *** in Russian by K. V. Trever. 8 : 

I have not seen the important work 77 of A. Maricq and E, Honigmann on the trilingual in- 
scription of Shapur (Sapor I) from the ‘ Kaaba of Zoroaster * (cf. JAS LAV 98, LAVIT 126, L XXII 
54), usefully summarized by J. and L. Robert. W. B. Henning comments “* on some points, 
especially on the relation between the three versions, and shows ™ that the een or Myoryn 
of the Greek text (M&yk of the Parthian) is the Massice of Pliny (.V.H. V 21,90) and the Beojyyava 
méais of Isidorus Characenus {Gem I 249), where Shapur defeated the Romans under Gordian 
III, who fell in the battle. R.Ghirshman reports °° that the French excavations at Susa uncovered 
in the Fifth City, dating from the Parthian period, a mosaic pavement bearing an inscription which 
he reads as ZoUca, but in which J. and L. Robert prefer tosee Motoa. A. J. Festugiére maintains §" 
that the liturgical vel of the acrostic hymn to Apollo (SEG VII 14) is not Oriental, but a normal 
feature of Greek hymnody. 


X. Nortru AFRICA 


For the Greek inscriptions found in, or relating to, Ecypr and Nubia I refer to P. M. Fraser's 
Bibliography for 1952-3 (FEA XL 124 ff.). J. Machu, discussing * the relation of Cyrene to the 
sovran power in the Hellenistic age and especially (pp. 51 ff.) the policy of the Lagid kings, studies 
the 6ierypaupe of Ptolemy I Se [X 1), the Cyrenean decree accompanied by a letter and rescript 
of Ptolemy and Cleopatra (ibid. 5), and the document by which Ptolemy VII Euergetes IT left his 
realm to Rome in the event of his death without heirs (ibid. 7). H. Bengtson’s account of the 
otpatnyia in the foreign possessions of the Ptolemies includes a section on the Cyrenaica (above, 
n. 66). A. Wilhelm restores 8% 1[@ olke éxcotw, Atv Se] in 1. 29 of the Theraean decree regu- 
lating the colonization of Cyrene (bid. >) and revises 94 the reading and restoration of the end of the 
decree governing the use of the sacred vessels of Apollo, and of the heading of the appended list 
(ibid. 73), and comments on some items in the list itself. Inscriptions of Cyrene and Thera are used 
by F. Charnous in his Cyréne sous la monarchie des Battiades; ®°5 he also examines ®°* the relief sur- 
mounting the epigram (ibid. 63) celebrating the close of the Marmaric War in a.p. 2. J. A. O. 
Larsen discusses 8°? Hadrian’s letter to Cyrene (cf. JHS LXXIV 84) with special reference to the 
net thrown on the composition and organisation of the Panhellenion, of which the city or province 
of Cyrene was a member. G. Pesce publishes ®°* eight inscriptions, of which one is Latin and one 
bilingual, found in the temple of Zeus at Cyrene; most are votive, but no. g 1s a list of priestesses, 
no doubt of Hera, like SEG UX. 182. P.M. Fraser publishes §° a fourth-century proxeny-decree of 
Euesperides (Berenice, Bengazi) and discusses the name and history of that city and the date and 


78 21s, neutest. Wiss. XLIIT 262. ™ Bull SOAS XV of f.; cf. of. cit. (nm. 797) 111 FF. 

7 Kip, Arch, Crist. MMVULI 15t. a0 Rep, Aor, MLVI ro; cf. Bell 1959, 223. 

"4 Reo Bibl LVI 200 ff.; cf. Bull 1954, 2494. . cal Syd, Oslo. RAD 78; cf, Bull 1954, 253. 

7 Lanmée de Dioclétien et la réforme constantinienne (Bevrout, ees Mev. Host. CCV 41 ff. 
1952); cf. Bull 1953, 2224. of sa Op. cv. (n. g2) 5 FE; cf. Bull 1955, 252. 

™ Syrid, MALM 307 f.; cf, Bull 1954, 251. 006 Jhid. 83 ff.: cf. Bull 1953, 254. 

™ Harv. Theol. Reo. XLVI 49 ff.; cf. Bull 1954, 252. wee Paris, 1953 (sce Index, 411 Fy: cf. Bull 1954, 278. 

7) Armes, LXXCXI 251 ff; cf. Bull 1954, 255. 606 Robinson Studies, | Go4 ff, 

™) Bull 1950, 218, 1952, 176. mor C7 Phil XLVIIT 7 &.; cf. Bull 1952: 255, 474 LVI 76F 

78 Ocherka po istorat Rulteri dreengi Armenii (Moscow, 1953) 55, out ASAAlex MAXIM 89 ff; cf. Bull 1953, 251, Chron, 
120 ff, 174 fl, 237 gf . @' Eg. XXVIIL 185 ff 7 

7 @Adim, Acad. Belge, MLVII 4; cf. Bull 1954, 254- BSAAlex XMXIX 192 ff; cf. Bull 1953, 256, Chron. 


8 Bull SOAS XIV 509 ff. d'Ee. XXVIII 196 £. 
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language of the decree. R. G. Goodchild’s exploration of the Cyrenaica has borne epigra hical 
fruits; an article *'° on Roman milestones contains a revision of those already known, inc uding 
the bilinguals SEG IX 251-2, and adds a new Greek fragment (pp. 86 f.), while a survey of the Roman 
and Byzantine limes has brought to light * at Zauiet Msus, an important Roman outpost 5.W. of 
Cyrene, the names and ranks of some members of the Greco-Roman garrison. | 
In The Inscriptions of Roman Tripolitania ®*!* J. M. Reynolds and J. B. Ward Perkins edit 988 texts, 
of which Lepcis Magna contributes 99 and Sabratha 229. The great majority are Latin, but there 
are also a trilingual (no. 481), two bilingual (nos. 654-5) and a number of Greek inscri tions, for 
the most part dedications, epitaphs, or masons’ marks; on this work the authors reported "4 to the 
Epigraphical Congress, and it receives a specially full notice ®4 from J. and L. Robert. L. Leschi’s 
per *!° on * Travaux et publications épigraphiques en Algérie ’ deals almost exclusively with Latin 
inscriptions. For C. Picard’s examination of the third-century sculpture, rescued from the sea at 
Mahdia and now in the Bardo Museum, signed by Boethus of Chalcedon, see above (n. 1109). 
F. Icard publishes *“ two Greek fragments, an amphora-neck and twenty-four ara phora handles 
from Carthage. and H. Doisy *"* a group of inscriptions from Caesarea (Cherchel), one of which is the 
epitaph, on a white marble urn, of a atiyoAoyes. Two Greek pee eeeepacet of Syrians, dis- 
covered in 1951 at Volubilis in Mauretania, are discussed 214 by E. Frézouls. rf 
Marcus N. Top 


8 BSR XVIII 83 fh; cf. Bull 1959, 250, Me Aull, Arch. 1949-5, 950, 458, 619 ff: cf. Bull 1953, 11. 
a FAS XLII 376, ae alt Afdl, Rome, TXIV to7 ff: cf. Bull 1959, 261, Ra XL 192 
 Rome-London, 1952; cf. REA LV $34 Ff. no, Too, | : : 
a Actes, 192 fF. at Bull 1953, 257. ms REG LXV 363 ff, CRAI 1951, 350 ff; cf. Bull 1959, 262, 


8 Actes, 112 ff. 1954, 279- 


NOTES 


Diodorus Siculus, iii. 12-14; v, 36-8. 


For the historian of the ancient world there is nothing more 
necessary and no z more difficult than the task of dis- 
ciminating between fact and fiction, between accuracy and 
Seen In his sources, The Bibliotheca Historica of 

xlorus Siculus presents this problem in an acute form, and 
while certain such as Tambulus’s of the 
Islands of the Sun,’ are quite evidently domina yy an 
uncritical acc c¢ of romantic tales, other sections of this 
extensive misce lany are less easily categorised? It is the pur- 
of this note to examine two short passages only, viz. 

ili, 12. I-14. 5 and v. 36, 1-38. 4, which contain Diodorus’s 
description of the mines in Egypt and Spain, in order to 
determine how far th ' be accepted as a reliable record. 

Diodorus's account a may be divided conveniently according 
to subject matter into those statements concerned with mining 
and metallurgical ee and those referring to the treat- 
ment of the labourers, e first of these props requires no 
Se consideration, since, quite apart from other literary 

evidence, archacalogical research over the past sixty years has 
provided full corroboration of all that Diodorus had to say on 
this score, references to fire setting," to the Archimedean 
ecrew,* to the crus of the stone in pestles and in mills,* 
to the washing and to the smelting of the ore," can be illustrated 
time and again by remains from Attica to Baetica.? But the 
second group of statements are, because of their very nature, 
more aie ta Sere ra and Diodorus has Saini en de- 
clared by some ® ty of exaggeration in his report of the 
conditions under which the miners in Southern Egypt and 
in Spain had to toil,’ 

In his description Diodorus lists five details of the treatment 
of the miners. First, they are und in chains (wares 
Tibi¢ Seheuivos),!? Seco they work unceasingly at their 
tasks both by day and throu t the night, enjoying no 
respite (Wpocxeprepoai Tots cK ouveyas «al ped’ twtooy xal 
Bi’ Gang Tihs wuerés, dvdrreavew piv obSeulay hapBaverres), i 6Third, 
they are cut off from any means of escape (Spacpod Bi mands 
gikoripess elpyouevct).’* Fourth, they are E ereed by blows to 
persevere im their tasks until through ill-treatment they die 
in the midst of their sufferings (waytes 68 winyots dvoynd- 
gortma Tpockaptemly Tolg Epyog, pix’ cv MOO yOULECL Teer 
eoow iv tals veya)! Fifth, they have no garment to cover 
their shame (tis why afb TepierTEAAgens bobiros Et) Tpomovens).24 

Archacology can provide some support for the first and fourth 
of these ene: since a skeleton has been found in a gallery at 
Kamareza with its foot still chained #4 and since the number 
of human remains discovered indicates a very high death-rate."" 
But an almost exact correspondence in all details can be recog- 
nised in the letters of an independent writer, viz. Cyprian, 
bishop of ¢ e. In the year ao. 257 Cyprian wrote a 
letter 2" to nine bi 1ops, with ther fellow presbyters and deacons 
and the rest of the brethren who had been condemned to the 
mines of Sigus.!" He received in reply three letters: the 
first from four of the bishops whom he 
eccond from another of the bishops and 
who are with me"; the third from three more of the bishor 

“with the presbyters and all who are abiding with us at the 
mine of Sigus’. From these documents we may glean the 
following particulars of the treatment of these Christians, 
reduced to slavery, in the mines, First, they are bound in 
chains and have fetters on their fect (imposuerwnt connpedes 
siege pesiris, ef membra felicia ad Dei templa infamibus vinculis 

2" Second, they toil without intermission day and 
pe (sine infermissione die ac mocte).2* Third, they are beaten 
with clubs and ill-used ( fustibus caesi prius graviter et afflicti) = 
Fourth, they are naked— shivering you want clothing " (pestis 
age A a tn respond 

e Cyprian ca ents say nothing of the 
impossibility of escape, although this may ‘well be obvious 
in the circumstances, they do provide itional items of 
information. So we are that the slaves are unbathed and 
are foul and dis! with filth and dirt (squalent sine balneis 
mendra situ ef sorde deformia);*" that their hair has been half 





shorn (semifonsis capitis capillaturam),** and that the foul odour 
o smoke (tefrtnt Jumi),7* probably from the fire 
setting, stifles the nostrils, 

Although Cyprian wrote many on after Diodorus, there 
can be no question of literary dependence. These letters 
were written and received at the very time when those to whom 
they refer were wo in the mines, and they paeit Ah ceed infor- 
mation obtained sett’ bitter nal ex The fact 
that these details corres ry se eeacite with Whee Listed 
by Diodorus indicates that, whatever one may decide about 
other passages in the Bibliotheca Historica, those that are con- 
cemed with the mines in Hellenistic Egypt and Roman Spain 
may be acocpted as an accurate record of fact.” 

J. G. Davies. 


ii. 55-60, 

: + Fos an example of the slighting of Dicdorus's evidence 
sec A, W. Gomme, “The Slave Population of Athens", FHS 
LAVI G94) Ppp. 127-9. 

2 i, 12, 

+ v.37. Ps 

S iii, 13. 2. 

© iii, 14. 1. 

* Sec especially O. Davies, Homan Mines in Europe, 1935, 


16-62. 
: Eg. by E. Ardaillon, Les Mines du Leurion dans [ Antiguité, 


1897, 

PO distinction should be noted between the condemned 
criminals working in State mines, to whom Diodorus refers, 
and the slaves working in privately owned concessions; in 
the latter case, where the supply of labour was more costly and 
less easily obtained, care would be taken not to scictcoat fi the 
meri. 


PP: 


i in. ee 
eC itd. v. of. t. 
> ied. 
3 fii, 13: 33 ef. iti, 12.6; v. 38. 1. 
1! iii, 13. 2 


1S Beitrage zur Geschichte der Technik und der industrie, VIII, 


1918, 155. 
: «Davis ci. p. 16, 


t twenty ive miles south-east of Cirta in Numidia. 
i a 77, 78, 79- 
29 Ep., 70. es ef. 77-3. 

, Cypnan is a little involved here. He is comforting 
his co ents for their inability to celebrate the divine 
sacrifice, t.¢, the eucharist, by saying that the true sacrifice is 
a broken spirit: it is this sacrifice, he states, that they celebrate 
without intermission. ‘The implication is not that while ash 
they continue to make their offering but that they have little 
or no respite from their labours. 


76.2; of. 77. 4. 
33 96, 2, 

El shad. 

edit rE 33 cf. 76-2. 
lad or 


i his ‘correspondence in detail between the descriptions 
of Cyprian and Diodorus sheds some light uy another 
question which is raised by these pasiages in the Aibliothece, 
viz, how far Diodorus was describing contemporary conditions 
in the mines. It is probable that he was drawing upon the 
account of Agatharchides of Cnidos, who, in his MMepi rhs 
"Emtipas @akdoens, described the conditions of the late second 
century under the Ptolemies. The fact that Cyprian agrees 
with Diodorus, or with the latter's source, indicates that the 
conditions in the mines scarcely changed throughout the 
centuries, and therefore one may legitimately suppose that 
what obtained in the later second century B.C. was also the 

etice a hundred years later at the time of Diodorus, and 
indeed still persisted, unreformed, nearly three hundred years 
after that, during the life-time of Cyprian, 
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A Name for the Cerberus Painter? 


The small group of white-ground votive paws from the 
Athenian Acropolis which is listed below is distinguished both 
by the technique of the pieces which comprise it and by their 
decoration, For their size their thinness is unusual among the 
Acropolis plaques, some being as little as o-4 cm. thick, and 
the thickest only o-B cm. Their surface is prepared with 
a thick and often glossy white ground, far heavier than that 
gencrally employed on plagues. All are bordered by two thin 
lines, mo. 5 Saints a marcander upper border also, and the 
Inscriptions on nos, 9, 4, 5, 8 all have the same small, neat, 
and well-spaced letters. From their technique they may then 
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be assigned to a single workshop: for their decoration, several 
(nos, 1-§ below) have already been grouped together as the 
work of the Cerberus Painter by Roebuck (4.74 XLITI 467 ff.), 
some of which Beazley assigns rather to the manner of that 
painter (rice. ct ARY 55, not, 1-9). There scrcms, however, 
to be little in the decoration of these plaques and of the frag 
ens | rs. 6-8) which | have added below which is Incom- 
patible with their attribution to a single hand, and the technical 
considerations outlined above lend weight to the argument. 
The group ts as follows: E 

1. North Slope A-P 2073 a-c and 177ad. Roebuck, op. cil., 
fig. 2, ARV 56 no. 16, 950. A standing Athena to the right 
holding a palmette tendril on which is perched an owl, Before 
her stands the smaller figure of a female votary. 





NOTES 


2, Acropolis 2584 and North Slope A-P e360, Rochuck, 
op. cit. fig. 3, ARV 56, no, 15, 950, A striking Athena to the 
right and other fragments, including one figuring part of a 
warnor, 30 perhaps a gigantomachy (Vian, A¢perfoire des 
Gigantomachies 46, no, 214). . 

3. Acropolis 2585. Roebuck, op. cil. fig, 4, ARV 56, no. 1. 
An armed Athena to the right with her raised shield turned 
side on. ‘The inscription reads retrograde .. .)afos, not . . .Jofou 
(601) as Peck in Graci-Langlotz II 130. Possibly Mok]45os then, 
but see below. 

4. Acropolis 2587. Roebuck, op. af. fig. 5, ARF 56, no. 2. 
An armed Athena to the left. Before her the inscription 
retrograde “A@]evcia. 
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§- Acropolis 2491. Roebuck, of. cif. fig. 1, ARF 56 no. 3 
Heracles and Tolaus in a chariot drawn by four horses beyond 
which stands Athena, Inscriptions hepax{Ais, ‘léAeo[s, "ASavaia. 

6. Acropolis 2508, Graef-Langlotz, pl. rog. A striding 
Athena to the right and the legs of a warrior who has fallen 
to his knees before her, No doubt a gigantomachy as no. 2 
(Vian, op. cf. no. 214). For the drapery compare no. 4, for 
the execution of the spirals on the greaves compare the helmet 
on no. 2. The bare leg is outlined, unlike no, 4, but as faces 
on nog. 2, 5, and 9 and the arm on the last. 

7. Acropolis 2589. Fig. 1 (c). go X 27 cm.; o§ cm. 
thick. lechnically like the others of this group, but the armed 
Athena to the right is very small and her face not in the usual 
outline style, perhaps because of the scale, The only other 


NOTES 


Acropolis plaque with a nghtward Athena holding her shield 
circle lbh! As 3 above 

8. Acropolis 2583. Fig. i (a), tb). Benncorl, Gricchische 
and Sizilische Vasenbilder, 5 Bs The spear, shield rim, and 
Srenery © of an Athena to the eft, with before her part of the 
head and arm of a garlanded votary holding branches, and 
the painted inscription TS|y [acto ypautrov. Studemund 
restored the rae igi TO6° fot] ypdupa w]e Moods ypopertov 
(Graecf-Langlotz I 252): if so, the first three words could 
only have ap 1 to the right of Athena, which is rather 
awkward, at any rate, as we shall sec, the mscnption 
ei be complete without them, Peek's *...v Meio, alles 

Willkir” (Graef-Langlotz, IT 1 0} is saaake pesii- 

pais Of the very little preserved of the decoration the 
shield rim, drapery pattern, folds, and votary’s garland find 
their closest parallels in the Cerberus Painter's other plaques, 
and for a similar isolated wotary in this position the closest 
contemporary Jel is no, t above, rig et a similar grow P 
appears on the Lydos Panathenaic, Development, ark 1 
and cf. ifid. 116 n. 16 ey Acropolis 2512 a, Gracf-Lan Langlotz, 
pl. 103, to which another fragment has been joined). 

Paseas then should be our painter, a name on which I will 
not comment, except to pont out that a Pasiades made and 
painted Wha hater alabastra in thy period (ARM 69 f.), 
and that the . al. (a most uncertain last fee) on no. 3 
remains unexplain but the philological objections to 
associating these three facts seem considerable, ‘T soar ns 
of signing here, ‘one of the paintings of Paseas", is | 
among painters’ signatures, but admits an explanation which 
in its way reflects the character of the artist, Before such a 
striding Athena the vase-painter would be accustomed to see 

wi write the traditional formula familiar from so many 
Panathenaic amphorae, Tew “AS enoee Shkcov, “one of the prizes 
from Athens’ , Here, before a similar figure, in a similar 
Position, and in what can only be a deliberate imitation of 
the Panathenaic formula, the beri Painter, Paseas, chose 
to sign a plaque. 


Joux BoarpMan. 


soon after the publication (7HS  EXXI an f.) by Mr. 
D. E. L. Haynes see myself of the portrait-herm of Rhouwmmas 
recently nad R by the British Museum I was informed by 
Mr. Michael R. E. Gough that he had found in his copy of 
LS* some cor dence, dated rg1o, relating to the herm. 
The dossier, which he kindly sent to me for examination, 
consists of three letters and two post-cands addressed by Arthur 
Sicdewick in March 1gto to the “Rev. A. 5. Lamirey, Grammar 
School, Ashford, Rent", who had evidently written asking the 
meaning of the word papuapdrmaictas. Silewiek’s provisional 
rendering was * struck a cane a stone ', but he asked for a copy 
of the whole i Hon, and on recei it sent it to Professor 
Percy Gardner, w lied that ° the forms of the letters of 
the inscription seem to ng to the third or fourth century, 
not cartier. No doubt it is Ch , one would like to know 
where it comes from: probably Asia Minor or Thrace. I 
suppose "Pounuas is a proper name : perhaps short for Romanus’, 
Sidewick himself resiark od * The odd thing is that to my 
(untutored) eye the letters look old, while both ie ieneenee 
and the ideas (“faith reached by prayer" and » yet 
ant dead "") are manic Christian, Further, no ancient 
would use tiotes in plural for ‘ faiths", nor would he write 
at the end of a hexameter bryyove yrouns, ic. use & before 
ye’. ‘The correspondence closes with a rene: OF for by photo- 
graph of the monument for submission to Gardner, and a 
promise (which was mot fulfilled) that “ wap; 
Reeeny be St ne Dew LS if ever that ‘Sido 1 tis a 
pity that the letters sent by Lamfrey to ick have not 
survived, but it is at least certain that he knew i by igto the 
monument which has now found its permanent home in the 
Britsh Museum. 

Marcus N, Too, 
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a Trace aad Sena Claetn 
Among the inscriptions from Caunus published by Mr, G, E. 
Bean in JHS LXXIV (1954), 85-110 there is one, no. 21, 
pe osc7 we with h fig. 36, which requires further comment. This 
corded response of Gryncian Apollo’ consists of a 
prescript in prose, eleven lines very well preserved, and the 
first two hexameters of the oracle, the second with two not so 


short lacunae, The prose text says that under the priesthood 
of Eunomus, som of . Menodorus, son of Sosikies, an 


Imbrian, was sent to ein Gryncion and brought back an apace 
Good luck! The le of Caunus VEC which gods they 
bag appease so that their crops may be good and profitable. 
The god announced : 

Tipaew Acrous Doipov 

wel Zier tompauov 

ad whos Beouols A[- -] 

vac. papiowets [-- - 


= = = Tee SF SS | Ee 


In the interpretation of these two hexameters Mr. Bean has 
been unsuceessful, My first point is the right punctuation: 
full stop or semicolon after wos. The mez , then, of the 
first sentence is * glory is yours if you honour Apol lo and “cus °, 
with éevi or, perhaps, lotr understood, ondly, the word 
after Secpols cannot have been a verb, as Mr. Bean presumes, 
but most certainly an adjective qualifying the noun Seapets. 
I believe this was Afvyivos], made of chaste tree (rifex agnnt 
catias), see Paus, 3. 16, 11, where he mentions AvyoSicops as 
an epithet of Artemis, The Aéryos, also called dyvos, was a 
bol of chastity, and therefore suitable for a virgin goddess. 
e rest is plain sailing, for the end I suggest 4yoAuc and for 
hoe breinaians of the third hexameter “AptipSos. Seowols Auryivots 
apapinaw means just the same as Avyo Sele, to fetter with 
withes, only in a more ornate ical style, Artemis comes 
in very well after the names of her father, mother, and brother. 
One is tempted to say that Apollo was a ‘chivalrous brother, 
L. 


Halifax, 


A New Oracle in an Inscription. 


In FHS LXXIV (1954), 85-7, Mr. G. E. Bean publishes a 
mutilated inscription from Caunus (no. 21 of his collection) 
which contains the response of the Gryneian Apollo to an 
inquiry of the Caunians as to which god they must propitiate 
to obtain good harvests, Mr, Bean seems not to have noticed 
that the text of the oracle (which begins at 1. 12) consists of two 
hexameters; if he had, I do not think he would have thought a 
new sentence must begin with apaplioxere or worried about the 
sense of Beopols. I suggest that mmdcw agrees with Guu and 
that épapiman: is imperative. The word after Seopols will be 
an adjective agreeing with Seousis, I can think of no suitable 
one | with A, but Ais very like A and 4)trren¢ will suit 
the sense; it isan epithet of Seopol at Od. 8. 275, Aecsch. P.V. 155. 
At the end of the line I would supply an adjective agrecing 
with «Aios (e.g. dytipor) an adverbial fists (e.g. & aféi) or 
perhaps a vocative (¢.g. Acol). 

So we get a text something like this: 


now Anrats Dolfew nai Ziv mormpdicv 
Guy xAdos Gequols &[Adrong] dpaploarre [é5 clei. 


An clegant writer would have said mpGyvres. But we are rer 
to expect elegance from the Gryncian Apollo; look at 
effort at Kaibel ep. gr. 1035. ‘The metaphor of * binding * is 
awkward and unusual; but one may compare the use of peer 
at Pind. Nem. g, 64 snAmuyis épaper gkyyes Alankay airéter and 
Eur. Med. 414 Ge@y . . . odedn tions dpaper. 

Hvor Liova-Jonxes, 


Corpus Christi College, 
Oxford, 
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Varia Variorum. Festgabe fir Earl Reinhardt, dar- 
ebhracht von Freunden und Schiilern zum 14. 
ebruar 1951. Pp. oe. Miinster/Kdln: Bohlau 

Verlag, 1952. DM. 22.80. 

This yolume is a worthy tribute to the wide-ranging interests 
of the recipient. Only half of the twenty contributions are 
connected with Greek studies, if one includes among these an 
article by C. M. Bowra which well describes the Sophoclean 
affinities of Milton's Samson Avonistes, though it will surprise 
students of the Poetics (see 1452 a 12-18) by the statement that 
* Aristotle regards recognition as indisp le to tragedy *, 
There are two articles on Homer. B. Snell considers that by 
furthering the growth of human self-consciousness Homer gave 
an impulse to the historical sense, though his own attitude 
towards his partly historical material is not that of the historian. 
A notable contribution by W. Schacdewaldt deals with some of 
the antecedents of the Jliad; using Pestalozzi’s work, he finds 
in the Afemmants (iv, 30 much of the Aethiopis as dealt with the 
conflict of Achilles and Memnon) a series of seven themes which 
in his view Homer took over, rehandled, and adapted; it is 
an enterprising attempt to gain a glimpse into Homer's work- 
shop. W. F. Otto examines structural aspects of the Theogonr ; 
numerical considerations help to dispose of certain difficulties, 
particularly these found by modern scholars in the opening 
passage describing Hesiod's relations with the Muses. On 
early Greek philosophy there are reflections by H.-G. Gadamer 
on recent study of Parmenides; and W, Holscher compares the 
different meanings of Logos in the fragments of Heraclitus, 
kK. Riczler, on * Das Nichts und das Andere; das Sein und das 
Sciende *, educes from Parmenides and Plato some con- 
siderations which the Existentialists ought mot to have over- 
looked. K.-H. Volkmann-Schluck has a rather novel approach 
to the doctrine of catharsis on Aristotle's Portier, which he socks 
to explain from the standpoint of Aristotle's metaphysics, 
metaphysical psychology, and ethics, making no use of Politics 
viii or the Rheforic, His conclusions appear in rather abstract 
form, but secm compauble with the sumple view, for which 
there i much to be said on other grounds, that tragedy tran- 
quillises the emotions which it has itself aroused, and this 
*“working-olf" of the emotions is catharsis. Among articles of 
post-classical interest there is one by E. H. Kantorowicz on 
‘Kaiser Friedrich I] und das Konigshild des Hellenismus', 
which deals, among other matters, with the influence exercised 
by Hellenistic theories of kingship in medieval and later times. 
There is an especially interesting contribution by W. Jaeger, 
who writes a running commentary on the De profetsone Christiana 
of Gregory of Nyssa, illustrating how Gregory echoes, and trans- 
poses into Christian contexts, Greek philosophic language and 
doctrine ; it is an illuminating imvestigation of what Jaeger 
rather sweepingly calls the process of Christianising Hellenism ; 
there were only certain elements in Hellenism which lent 
themselves to this treatment. 

J. Tare. 


sain Orientalia in Memoriam Ernst Herz 
feld. Ed. G. C. Mires. Pp. 280, with 36 plates. New 
York: J. J. Augustin, 1952. $8.50. 

Ameng the contributions to this fine volume, which is chiefly 
devoted to Iranian archaeology, there are four articles of special 
interest to Hellenists, in that they are concerned with relations 
between Greece and the East. In ** Gracco-Persian " Seal 
Stones ", Dr. Gisela Richter stresses the difference between these 
seals and objects of purely Achaemenian art. ‘The continuation 
of earlier styles, she says, by Persian sculptors of the fifth and 
fourth centuries B.c. is evident also in their seal stones. During 
this period Greek engraved stones reflected the phases of 
naturalistic development aparece in Greek sculpture. Miss 
Richter believes that the * Gracco-Persian " seals, which reflect 
the current styles of Greek art, were made by Ionian Grecks 
working for Persian masters, Though following their patrons’ 
chore of subject, they could not prevent their artistic in- 
dividuality from asserting itself, 

H. Seyrig, in Cachets achéménides, discusses four decahedral 
seal stones in private ownership, one of which shows on its 
lower face a hoplite defending himself against a mounted 
Persan warrior. The second depicts a Persian hunting scene, 
and the sides of both are carved with insignificant beasts. 


Ssecing Greek influence here in both men and animals, the 
author inclines, nevertheless, to the opinion that the craftsmen 
were not Greek by birth, but members of the beter ! 
Persian empire had been in contact with Greeks. He 
believes the secondary motives round the sides, and also the 
horses. in the main scenes (in which the animals always face to 
the left), to have been imitated from Greek coinage, with no 
aes to express a third dimension. 

n an article entitled Ptolemy's t pl fndia, His 
Sources, J. Ph, Vogel makes a study of Ballas chapter on 
Cisgangetic India, which reveals a topographical knowledge 
far more extensive than European maps of the seventeenth 
century. His names, however, are rap unfamiliar, and do 
not include Benares or Indraprastthha. They are often strings 
of stations along caravan routes, but are occasi derived 
from literary tradition, the Greek names being reproduced not 
from Sanskrit but from Prakrit sources, ere are also, of 
course, directly Greek names for islands known from voya 
or from Alexander's campaigna in the Punjab. The author 
concludes that Ptolemy's Greck sources were mostly contem- 
porancous. The mathematical equivalents of positions, and 
the courses of rivers are mainly conjectural. 

kK. Weitemann, in The Greek s of Jslamic Scientific 
iifusirations, examines the influence of Greek manuscripts on 
Islamic book-painting. The technical treatises of Heron of 
Alexandria had illustrations which were preserved in the 
eleventh century. These show the maximum of clarity, In 
Byzantine times human representations were added as a 
necessity where seer aaa air and water power moved the 
automanc eure he Islamic illustrator gave the human 
beings the chief importance. 

‘The successors of Dioskorides were exclusively concerned 
with the veracity of plant drawings, which were successfull 
copied through Byzantine times. The Arab artists enrich 
the Greek onginals with ornament. The serpent illustrations 
of the pseudo-Galen Theriaca are in the direct line of ancient 
scientific illustration, The basic difference is not between 
Greek and Arabic manuscripts, but between classical and 

G, R. Levy. 





Band 1, Der Nordosten der griechisdien Halbinsel. 
By A. Pumirresoxn. Pp. 1087, with 10 maps, Frankfurt 

_ am Main: Klostermann, 1950-52. DM. 88. 

Philippson was a master of universal geography; but Greece 
was his special love, anc it was to a full-scale geograph of 
Old Greece that he devoted the last twenty years of his dear 
life. The project that he set himself was a huge one, these 
three volumes in fact form only the first (though la ) of 
four * Bander’ in which he proposed to cover the whole of 
Greece save for Crete, Macedonia, and Thrace; unhappily the 
hariships that he was o to during much of that time 
made it impossible for him to see his task through to com- 
pletion. ‘This first * Band’, however, had appeared before his 
death; the first part covers Thessaly and the Sperkheios Valley, 
the second eastern Central Greece and Euboea, the third 
Attica with the aoc Each of the three parts is s le- 
mented by a long chapter by E. Kirsten on the geographical 
history of the region under review, Kirsten’s collaboration has 
also made it possible for the historical geography to be fully 
attested and supported by innumerable references, and thus 
greatly increased the value of Philippson’s work in its bearing 
on Hellenic studies, The maps at the end of each volume are 
sufficient to illustrate the main trends, but for closer study they 
need supplementing with larger-scale surveys. 

The substructure of Philippson’s work throughout is the 
geology. His mastery of this subject, to which he himself in 
the past has contributed so much, can hardly be disputed. 
The strongest impression the Hellenist receives is the unex- 
ploredness of the country. Even at the present day the structure 
of Parnassus, the most accessible of the great mountains, seems 
to be known only from examination of its flanks and distant 
views of the heights; the coire between the peaks (characteristic 
of Tymphrestos also, where a path traverses it) is not yet 
known to geographers, though it enables shepherds to live in 
suniiner at pastures near the Gooo-foot level; and one suspects 
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that the denser folds of the Pindos are shrouded in almost 
impenctrable darkness. Olympus is fortunately better known 
through the survey of the Swiss engineer Kurz. The geography 
of the country 1s articulated by comparative figures (given 
where they have most point, in the narrative and not in 
appendices) of population, products, climate, and the modern 
administrative divisions. 


Philippson first came to Greece in 1667-00, and knew Athens 
as a city one tenth of its Sap padi It is y this long 
vista over half a century of unprecedented development, 


led with his understanding of political geography, that 
many of his pao Ate 50 impressive—his just 
appreciation of the spatial and architectural growth of the 
city, avoidance of dust and smoke, of the effects of the change 
in Athenian life and the rise of a proletariat since the settlement 
of the refugees of 1922. His last visit was in 1 4, ancl to a 
large extent his vista closes there; he did not know of the 
towering blocks of city flats, power schemes, with towns like 
Alivert booming as ina gold rush, the flight from the mountain 
vil » and the bus routes that ‘radiate from the capital; he 
Was ortunate be s the knowledge that Socrates’ Ilissus 
hardly ir to ground in a tube, But the value of his work is 
impained by this; and his chapters on Athens and its 
environs are not likely ever to be bettered. His insight into the 
history of the city reaches back into the past, into the problems, 
for instance, that faced King Othon and his advisers, and the 
enlightenment of the Turks in Athens, He stresses that Athens 
was a city of some consequence in Byzantine times and that it 
was the Venetian commercial stations that killed the trade of 
the Piracus, 
In Attica, where he relies most on aut isco gsr 
lally at home, His description iat the | phy lief 
illuminates the landscape, and its man-made features come to 
life in their setting; we consequently miss all the more the 
things which Philippson did not see, Outside Attica Philipp- 
son's vision is often more distant; he has not seen the relics of 
Galaxidi’s greatness before the coming of steam. But he tells 
us the secrets of the Euripus and how many ag it should have 
ken the Greek fleet to work its way through (but why should 
not ride the flood tide, since children shoot the rapids 
‘r the bridge in dinghies to-day ?); he explains the 
rosperity of the Pelion, and why the olive trees died off at 
ipou, describes the sights and sounds of the Thessalian plain 
¢ Hood in the western sleeve in 1893; and he does not 
spare those who cut the trees on the river-bank in Tempe or 
removed the village at Delphi to the edge of a crumbling slope. 
Observations such as these constantly enrich the g phical 
narrative and greatly enhance the value of the ddescx ition for 
historians and archaro Philippson rightly insists on 
giving alternative forms of place names where national sentiment 
and railway companies with an enthusiasm impatient of topo- 
graphy have given almost every other village a pseudonym for 
official and cartographical use, and he is most scrupulous in 
rendering the names in local use correctly and with accents. 
Occusicnaity he is at fault | proba through having to rely on 
the Greck staff maps); he rejec fiat oaks aed reproduces) 
the popular form Ay Ilia fica! Prop etes Ilias), and is surely 
wrong in regarding iskala as alandsman’s term. Phili P- 
son was in sympathy with the Greek temperament as wel 
the landscape; his only serious barbarism i is the characterisation 
of Tyrnavo ouzo and Votrys cognac as ‘ Schnaps 
Kirsten’s supplementary chapter in cach voltae 3 is divided 
inte two sections, the first on natural and political boundaries, 
and the second on the settlements in different ages fitted 
into the epi His rrascabal Binge of the available testimonies 
commands the greatest respect. The archacologiut may here 
and there fect fours of the validity of the methods, and the 
prehistoric city at Kolonos with the da Athenai is ana- 
thema to the conservative Acropolite, but Kirsten’s picture of 
the pattern of occupation in Attica, on a basis of the latest 
German and American research, is generally convincing. In 
Central Greece the position is different: Kirsten perhaps makes 
too won of the unity of the central states, both geographically 
orga and he draws his distinctions too sharply. But, 
re and in Thessaly, essentially Kirsten seems to be right in 
Ee of srl of the clustering neolithic tells, the Dorian (and 
) appropriation of the broad acres, and the development 
sa decay of the | Hellenistic foothill cities; it was worth remark 
that the ciftliks, which we particularly associate with Thessaly, 
only ap there in the time of Ali Pasha. Much of 
Kirsten's reconstruction of the migrations in the Dark Ames 
(especially the ancient one) in Central Greece is speculative, 
his sevenfold division of Boeotia seems to misfire, and his 
identification of all stone fortifications as Hellenistic is probably 
too sWeeping—not to mention the rustean dating of the 
dragon houses; the prehistoric marsh in the West Thessalian 
sleeve and the later appropriation of grazing lands there by the 


coup 
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horse-breeders of Krannon are guesswork. Kirsten’s work 
does not have the authoritative ring of Philippson’s, and is not 
- casy to read; but in the correlation of Greek history and 


iphy it marks a bold advance, and it is always well 
mmivoaed and stimulating. 

The most serious fault of this work, in your reviewer's 
opinion, is the failure to recognise the complementa: 
in the life of Greece, of mountain and 
relate the two is al foreshadowed in the boundaries that 
Philippeon sets between east and west. The inclusion of the 

logical no man's land of the Vardousia, with the upper 

omoes valley, in the eastern Sterii is the more unfortunate 
if, as seers likely, Mt. Korax (the limit of the ancient horizon 
to the west) is to be identified with Giona instead of the 
Vardouna, It is, however, in West Thessaly, where the moun- 
tain background is deepest, that the cifeces are most serious, 
The mountains are left out of consideration in the historical 
as well as geographical view because Kirsten at least seems to 
understand the normal intercourse of mountain and pe as 
one of hostility, as in Turkish times and the years 1942- 
(when the inhabitants of the mountains were harrying 

* peace-loving ° people of the plains); but these hostilities had 
a broader patriotic aim—the ultimate recovery of Greck 
sovercignty—and can hardly be regarded as the normal 
relationahi The exchange of produce with the plains is 
jndispereanle to the mountain Sragyah the Greek Govern- 
ment was right in attaching pha to the nome of 
Trikkala. pe ignore the Biase of this pha Ghats is, the lofty 
ranges th cid long eastern tributaries of the Akhel seers 
im the Waoeionl@ 


ny of West Thessaly is to den 
historical Ggninesniee ol 


names like the * Portai® of Tri 
(the entry to the ihe Hele and the main southbound rack’ 
anil Bbeerets th lenistic predecessor of Trikkala’s new 
and successful rival, Karditsa, as the nearest market om the 
aise of the ont 
The Landschafier is Philippson'’s magnum opus. On Philipp- 
son's account, and on account of his own contributions also, it 
is to be hoped that Kirsten will be able to continue the editing 
of Philippson’s drafts and bring this great project as near as 


posible to completion. 
J. M. Cook. 


Studies presented to David Moore Robinson on his 
seventieth birthday. Vol. II. Ed. by G. ah pelo. 
and D. Raysonp, Pp. xx + 1996, with 98 plates 
saint Lows: Washington University, 1959. $24. 

This is the second, the larger, and apparently the concluding 
volume of the Robinson Festschrift It contains 24 articles 
under the tithe of Vase Painting, 12 under Coins, 17 under 
Inscriptions, 8 under Li tics, 28 under Literature, 31 
under mae and Life, 20 under Religion, Mythology, 

amd g Miscellancous. With the articles on pre- 
histstic sisi oriental studies, architecture and topography, 


sculpture, and painting in the first volume a total of 3 contri- 
butions has reached, apart from the srer iad tramsiations of 
modem Greek landscape poems interspersed between them, 


There could be no clearer indication of the range of David 

Robinson's friends and interests. He has perhaps not been 

sufficiently honoured by the more serious scholars in his own 

country; but the response to his appeal on this side of the 

Atlantic has been equal to the opportunity, and nowhere more 
so than in yma # taly. 

"The articles in Vol. Il that come within the scope of a 
review in this journal are too numerous to be mentioned 
individually, ny of them are » and some important; 
ae the latter = articles on the composition of the Attic 

nes gee ode to Kleis, the ust of myth as political 

prop agan in ¢arly Athens, the territory of city and sanctuary 
elphi, the authenticity and survival-of the Hyperborean 
fiers, the carly history of the Achacan e, Alexander 
the Great's plans, ae ee of the myth of Bellerophda and 
the Chimera, and th hronalnatcel approach in classical 
archaeology. A Sod ‘deal of Porcelain material, not all 
second rate, is presented here for the first time: and much is 
written that could otherwise diccaed have been brought to the 
notice of scholars, While few le will have the means to 
buy this bumper volume, many will have occasion to study it. 
J. K. 


Harvard Studies in Classical Philology. Vol. LXI. 
Pp. 166, with 12 plates. Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard 
University Press, 1953. (London: Geoffrey Cumber- 
ege.) 40. 

This volume contains four papers, of which the last is im- 


portant. 
G. M. A. Hanfmann (pp. 1-37) speculates on carly Ionian 
history. A few small Mycenaean settlements, as at Miletus, 
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were soon destroyed or barbarised. The Ionian migration 
began not long before 850 8.c.—on the recent finds from Old 
Smyrna he is boldly sceptical—and wll the middle of the 
seventh century the Tonians ree aniseed ab Alter Then they, 
or some of them, rapidly advanced to cultural primacy. 
Though 1 n has collected a useful mass of evidence, 
much of it ts ambiguous or inconclusive, and some of it, par- 
ticularly his interpretation of art, seems dubious. But this 
paper was probably composed as a conference sally rather 
than as a reasoned study. | : 

W. C. Greene (pp. 99-71) observes that some recent thinkers 
are offended by parts of Plato's political theory. With amiable 
suavity he ins the offences away: Plato need not be taken 
literally. This is a presidential address, and deserves attention 
as a goed example of the genre. eee) 

C. Mitchell (pp. 73-24) comsiders some later relicfs in an 
Archaic manner. Genuinely Archaic reliefs are conceived as 
two-dimensional designs, but later sculptors—so long as they 
were interested in the human figure—saw their subjects in 
three dimensions and when archaising could not consistently 
adjust them to two, Though aesthetic fecling is not easily put 
into words, there is a good point here. | 

J. B. McDiarmid (pp. 85-156) throws new darkness on the 
Presocratics, A few years ago H, F. Cherniss argued cogently 
that Aristotle distorted the tencts of the earlier philosophers to 
fit his own classification of philosophies, and that being so he 
is an unreliable source for the Presocratics, McDiarmid now 
examines the fragment of the PAysical Opinions of Theophrastus 
and proves—what before had been only suspected and that not 
zenerally—that Theophrastus takes his comments on the 
Presocratica directly from Aristotle and is a still more unreliable 
source, Since many of our later authorities are indebted to 
Theophrastus, the number of untainted testimonies for the 
Presocratics is greatly reduced. McDiarmid’s arguments are 
convincing and the consequences serious. He also makes some 

positive observations on tics, This is an 
excellent piece of research, j 
R. M. Coor. 


Problems in Greek Poetry. By C. M. Bowrna. Pp. 171. 
Oxford; Clarendon Press, 1953. 215. 
Sir Maurice Bowra here reprints ten papers which have 
appeared before: the first nine in periodicals and the tenth 
in Greek Poetry and Life (Oxford, 1936). 
No, 1 puts Aenophanes fr. 1 in its context by showing its 
relation to other elegiac verses on the subject of proper be- 
haviour at the symposion. B. concludes that in these lines 
*Xenophanes used the normal language of sixth-century 
aristocrats to express views which, even if unusual, must have 
been intelligible and not absolutely repellent to them". This 
conclusion is surely right, and might indeed be carried further. 
Age the views expres really at all unusual? I[ cannot 
discover in the fragment the ‘ puritanical quality" which 
BE. attributes to it. It is true that the poct says one must 
begin the by singing the pacan in a reverent manner; 
it i tree thar be dees not wish sa hear mythological narrations 
or otacueTme’. But he makes it clear that wine and food are 
there in abundance; and he says it is not GPps to drink as 
much wine as a man who is not altogether old can carry home 

with an attendant, 

No, 2 is a fully justified protest a W. Jaeger's view that 
the lines in which XMenophanes claims that his own title to 
honour is greater than that of athictes are an attack on 
aristocracy, One may, indeed, wonder if Menophanes is so 
much concerned to attack the cult of athletes as to assert his 
own claim to a greater consideration than he in fact receives, 
The words ot leav GEvog Gowep bye (1. 17) do not mean * though 
he is not worthy, whereas I am", but * though he is not as 
worthy a3 [ am" (so Diels-Kranz); and the lines contain no 
censure of athletes beyond the assertion that they bring no 
profit to the city; contrast the p ¢ from Euripides’ Antolpens 
which Athenacus associates with them, Tyrtacus’ sy pig 
ment of athletic in comparison with military prowess (fr.g D., 
1-4) suggests that it may not have been uncommon for a poct 
who wished to praise a particular kind of excellence to compare 
it favourably with that of the athletes who enjoyed such cxtra- 
ordinary honours, even without wishing to deny their right to 
them. 

No, 3 usefully illustrate: the religious and poctical imagery 
of the opening of Parmenides’ porm: the observation that 
Pa ides desired’ to stress the religious and ethical nature 
res Of * his 


of his revelation, probably to justify himself in the 
| » Raven, 


fellow-Pythagoreans ", is an important one (ef. J. 
Pythagorean and Eleatics, p. 23). 

No. 4 is an ingenious attempt to supply the names of those 
five of the nine daughters of Asopus who are not mentioned 
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in the surviving portion of Corinna’s poem about them. B. 
accounts for the naming in different sources of at least twenty- 
four daughters of Asopus by the existence of a * Bocotian list’ 
and a * Peloponnesian list *, and derives both from a common 
origin in Eumelus. Unfortunately these conjectures rest on 
flemsy evidence (see ms Page, Bribe et p. 27, ye ‘ 
In No, 5 B. supports by a new set of arguments the view o 

D. 5. 28 Dearth, (Proc. Camb. Phil. Soc, 1924, p. 95) that 
Pindar's second ian was written in 468, on the occasion of 
Hiecron’s only Olympic chariot victory, and was not com- 
missioned by him, but sent ne the poet on his os initiative 
as an expostulation against the commissioning of a poem from 

! that the Keordpeiov of I. 69 


was tke Fut Olympian; Bs pechape om ser round 
was the First Diymplan, ob. i perhaps on Sater nad im 
accepting the statement in the scholia (P- 52 Dr.) tit was 

. 105 Sn. o4 B. 


the poem whose openme is preserved m 
It ts less easy to Sto Bien a believing that the Ixton myth 
must be construed as a warning from Pindar to himself agaist 
the danger of ingratitude, Robertson suggested that the 
mention of the Locrian maiden at |. 16 alluded to Hiecron’s 
victory over Leophron, and that the myth which follows was 
aimed at Leophron, a subsidiary abate pg alors “3 
A. transitiona re (ll. 49-59) separates this myth from the 
lines in which Pi caches the example of Archilochus; 
and it is surprising that B, offers no attempt to refute Robert- 
son's view, which seems to me more probable than his own, 
B. may well be right in thinking that when Pindar called 
Bacchylides a monkey he meant to accuse him of plagiarism; 
but perhaps he narrows the scope of the accusation unduly 
by secking to restrict it to Bacch. 3, which seems to contain 
less imitation of Pindar than some other poems of Bacchylides, 
No. 6 is a discussion of the cpigram, probably written for 
the Athenians killed at Goronea, which was discovered in the 
Cerameicus and first published by W. Peek in Ath. Adit, Iwn, 
pp. 142 f. After offering improved supplements in Il. 1 and 
4, B. seeks to identify the mysterious fwibes to whom the 
Athenian defeat is attributed. Peek thought this might be 
Trophonius; B. suggests Orion. He renders the words 


Tipdepcov ay hé sires Suowayoy Gy pay 
iyfpols fnpwboas [Stogorov h]uperépan 
ouv xoxibs EE eriAsoce 


: * The oracle which he gave, with seeming good will, of a 
sie hard for foemen to hunt, that oracle he himself fulfilled 
to your ruin by his pursuit." But if this text, or something like 
it, is right, it must surely mean; ° ‘The oracle which he had 
given he readily accomplished to your undoing, by hunting for 
your enemies a prey hard to combat." The epigram continues: 


Beorote: &t tie. tS Asuras 
@pczeortal Acie trestov Pree Teo 


which B, renders: ‘ For all men for the future he made the 
fulfilment of oracles to be trusted and reckoned upon." I 
should translate: ‘To all men for the future he has given 
cause to take arms of the certain prensa of pete: _B. 
attributes a peculiar significance to this epigram’'s addressing 
the dead in the second person, which is unusual at this date, 
and assigns it to the ‘ Peloponnesian type’ of elegiac lament, 
whose existence was first onaeenieeel ta D. L. Page in his 
discussion of the elegiacs in Euripides’ Andromache in Greek 
ii and Life, I share the doubts of P. Friedlander and H. B. 
Hofleit (Ejizrammata, p. 66, n. 5) regarding this type of elegy. 
In No. 7 B. examines the passage of Plutarch's De Profecti 
in Virtufe 7 which reports Sophocles’ account of his own 
development: ‘Gottep yap & Loposiiig Peye tov AleydAou Sic- 
Temayas Syxov, eta Ta wixphy Kal mxnéteyvoy ths cairo wore 
oxevys, tplrov fin TS wis Adfews peropckdmy Bos, Strep botiv 
motaroy kal Pikriotov, otras ol pirlomopodvres, Grav ix Thy TavTy- 
yup Kal corraniyrey «lf Tov Gurvdpevov ASous nol wdéGous Adyor 
KoropGeiv, dpyorran thy GAnh wpoxomiy ecl Srupov trpocderre’, 
E.'s purpose is to show that the Bessie refers, not simply to 
diction, as has been generally assumed, but to more general 
ts of the poct's art. This, I believe, is right; but I do 
not think B, has proved it. He mentions, but never faces up 
to, the initial problem, that of determining whether Plutarch 
is echoing actual words of Sophocles or has transposed them 
into the language of Hellenistic literary criticism. He is 
doubtless right in holding it more probable that the pi 
derives from Ion's £ - iat but he fails to point out that, 
even sy ough any individual expression might have been use 
in the fifth century, the tatiana of the passage as a whole 
strongly suggests that Plutarch has rephrased the origmal. B. 
shows convincingly that 6yeo¢ is not used only of diction, that 
Siamemaryes must mean ‘having practised to the full’ and that 
it must be supplied to govern the object of the second clause, 
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He mentions the use of KerTORTKEL to mean “ornament * » but 
believes that its meaning here is * fabrication * or * invention * =. 
Mew, like his cCCSSOrS, he takes to mean ‘diction’, He 
translates: * After practising to the full the bigness of Aeschylus, 
then the painful ingenuity of my own invention, now in the 
third stage [ am changing to the kind of diction which is most 
expressive of character and best.’ The second stage B. takes to 
be the ‘ingenuity in providing painful effects’ n in plays 
like the Ajax; he does not explain why from the mention of this 
hocles desea turns to the topic of diction, But each of 
the two senses of KerTORTICEL} which . mentions is an extension 
of its general meaning of * contrivance ' ‘elaboration *; this 
is well brought out by Rhys Roberts, The Three Lilerary Letters 
of D.A., p. 194 (note especially the passage of D. H. de fraro 
quoted). The sense must be * what was ane ar arid 
artificial i in my own manner of elaborating my them 
This is con the second half of Plutarch’ 5 senna, 
which B, ignores: P agent is COMparing hocles’ second 
stage to the ‘Tic style with its irritatingly conventional 
devices, his at te the tral thetic iateeance of the orator 
who speaks from the heart. this is right, it strange that 
in describing the third ape Sophocles should refer only to 
diction, But in fact Mé is commonly used of style in general ; 
* strictly Adis refers to diction, but it is often used in the general 
sense of iif estion ” (Rhys Roberts, cil., Pe 195). 
~ " Xo. is peas the mist vahanble St ori nok here 
anguage of the epitaph on Dion ascribed to 
Plame a With © cxpressions in other works of Plato, particularly 
of the Seventh Letter, and makes it highly probable that Plato 
was in fact its author, B. rightly takes péfavit woke itivinov 
[pyar to mean ‘having made sacrifice after a victory consisting 
in noble deeds", and shows that the foes of the last line is a 
chaste love in the most exalted Platonic sense. He 1s ¥ 
| acTINR couplet: * The mention of Hecuba and 
relevant to Dion’. 
The point is not the contrast ferro cuba and Dion, but 
the contrast in their fates. The ruin of the Trojan women was, 
as we know from Homer, ordained as a consequence of one 
of Zeus’ plans; that of Dion was an accident caused by the 
(ip. vi intervention of 4 wed Tg Saipeor A 1g GArripiog Earecidy 
( 





vil $96 b., quoted by B. on p. 132). 

‘0, 9 secks to classify Aristotle’s poem to Arete in honour 
of Hermias, and concludes that it is modelled on the ee 
but has some characteristics of the Gpfver. This is not 
tcularly helpful as the distinctions between the different vric 
- Seah Aristotle's time already beginning to break down. 

ophon (Hell. iv, 7, 4) mentions a to Poseidon, and 
men are attested as early aa the time of Lysander 

More useful is B."s warning against trying to 
ical ideas into the pocm, 
ea 10 is B.'s useful discussion of the papyrus fi ent of 
a, reprinted with psec modifications from Greet Poetry and 
Lie k went to press too early for B. to take account 
the recent article mA - Latte (Nachrichten der Akademie 
der Wissenschaften im Got Ph.-Hist, Al,, 19535 No. 9). 
In a modest Eenicacten E. admits that some of the content 
of this book is speculative, but argues that mone the less, such 
Inquiries as these are worth pursuing. ‘This is true; but one 
may wonder why some essays of this kind need be “reprinted 
when | are already available in the periodicals in which 
ricing originall appeared, Nos. 4 and 6 were less worth re- 
a Be "s two Valuable articles on the affinities between 
Bet dae a = Homer and that of the have and Cyprian 
inse ons (COQ, 1 ga ii , which have now acquired 
sro grated et ie Be de maheement of the 


pacans to livi 
(Plut. Lys. 18). 
read philos 


bi yccnaean bes Script, fe cock Teflections re d not cause one 
to forget the usefulness of part of the content of this book. 
Hucu Liovp-Jones. 


Monander. Ed. A. Korrtr. Vol, Il. Reliquiae apud 
veteres scriptores servatae. Pp. xii-+ 394. Leipzig: 
Teubner, 1953. DM. 16.60. 

Alfred Korte gave the second volume of his Tewhner Menander, 
containing testimonia, fragments quoted in ancient authors, 
index of plays and words, to the printers in 1943. The type 
was destroyed by fire, but some sets of proofs survived, and have 
been edited since Kiorte’s death by Professor A. Thierfelder. 
br present edition is therefore the final word on Menander 

es ee Menander scholar, ecited and brought up to date 
wih most discriminating and self-effacing scholarship by 
his pupil, who has added addenda and corrigenda not only 
to this Part [I but also to Part I, the papyrus fragments, 

This volume supersedes Kock. Karte has quoted the Kock 
numbers in brackets, and Thierfelder has provided a con- 


osneny Ke IWing Kirte’s reasons for | g more than 
Se including all Kock's oe -tight deubt- 
fulnieccee: thoes (Of these survivors 493 (1109K) was saved 


159 
because a papyrus ascribes a slightly. different version to 
Anaxandrides—Menander borrowed and changed it. 1125K 


now as a fragment of Aeschylus’ Niede quoted by 
M: er in Com. Flor. 70; the late author who quoted this 
as Menander did mot record that Menander himself was 
quoting. Some at least of the twenty-five Kock fragments 
which Korte abandoned because they were known as fragments 
of other authors were probably similarly quoted by Menander, 
and therefore illustrate Menander’s use of earlier literature; 
they can, however, still be found in Thierfelder’s concordance. 
The majority of the other abandoned Kock fragments belong 
either to the sate pea for disticha) or to the Comparatio Menandri 
ef Philistionis ; e only accepted what was supported by 
quotation cwhere and this is a sound criterion unless 
exceptions should be made for fragments such as 549K because 
of its likeness to 740 are) ) or 598K because it quotes Demetrios 
of Phaleron (fr. 81 Wehrii). Further genuine stuff may be 
lurking, and Thierfelder has pomted out (p. 283 and p. 109) 
a genuine monostichon in a Warsaw papyrus. There i a 
slight confusion over 930 (948K); the SoCo ae does not 
mention o70, but only refers to *210/4 cf. IT p. ", Where 
net aS “caved s opinion that 930 is Justin's spi She 
on 210/ 15 I see no connexion ; in 210 the priestess and 
in 930 th : parece is “greater than god *. 

t will be convenient to note ra Thierfelder's Addenda to 
Part I. The fragment of the Aedryphafes (951) is a major re 
{1 see no reason to doubt either the play or the author 
a Hamburg papyrus (656) and has sl published by Bruno 
Snell in hes a recent Griechische Pay der Staats nnd 
Uninersitdtsbibliot Haméiurg, Bd. If. Some twenty fairly 
complete lines survive from the péeliminaries of a recognition 
scene involving a youth, a slave, a “noble lady", a girl, and a 
female slave. The noble lady makes a generous offer with 


regard to some clothes and golden objects. They will: (a) 
provide money towards the girl's purchase price; (6) bring 

about the itton (they will include the Kerchief or Head. 
hand). hierfelder, in his full and admirable commentary, 


suggests that the noble lady contributes them that they may be 
pesca to ete she the girl, and the girl then finds in them the 
coognition to hich proves her to be the noble lady's 
daughter. I eee a : peal difficulty in supposing that a mother 
bbe Pha e cre¢pundia of ber lost daughter, It seems to me 
just possible that the girl has been persuaded to 
ia (she needs comforting, 1. 21) and the noble 
Loo at for them and then has them brought into vey cae 
(Ul, 197-18), where she will discover that they are the crepundia 
of her long-lost daughter, If so, Moschion speaks Il. 15-17, 
aoe repeats his desire to visit the girl in |. 19, Note that 
yh, ihe name, Dorkion, recurs in Menander /Turpilius 


The other addenda nage mainly of corrections and later 
literature to Korte, Part I. Add now ratte 103, 
Eitrem in Synbolae Osloenses 23 (1044). [O47 : : 
Garzva in Dionisio 16 (1953), 54. Phiesfeider prints a new 
fragment of the Perinthia Heese which tells us that Menander 
utes Tpootéms in the beginning of the play for the patron of a 
metic (preumably the woman from Perinthos). He also 
iechodor: the new (but now unhappily destroyed) papyrus of 
the Wioumenos, including the readings of a transcript made by 
Schubart earlier than the one published in Griechische literarische 
rhe ah (1950). He has made out a very good case for poles order 

wbart IT 2, 1 2, and then the overlapping Berlin 
and has given us the best text that we can et, but ak oa the 
details and the sense remain desperately unclear, 


ay eives her 





lection of testimonia is extremely useful. In 8, Diog, 
Laert. ¥V, 79, the addition of * (sc. Poliorcetac)’ to Anuntpioy 
would make the sense clearer. 12, Athenacus xv, 5 (fr. 
pas): a reference to Suess, Ah, Afns, 1gto, 449 mi t have 
i, 22. Portraits: ade now a reference to ! Scifold 
Bildvine der Antiten Dichter, efc., where all are figured ; the mask 


on the silver cup I believe to be an Agroikos, if. 2 reference to 
Menander’s Hypobolimaias, 22-5. Korte rejects the statements 
that ee anace won a victory with the Orge in 321; I am not 
clear why this should not be his first victory at the Lenaia 
(as distinct from his first victory at the Dionysia in sH15). 
It would be impossible to indicate all the improvements 

Korte has made in text and commentary to the ¢ Kock sista 
and in what follows I only mention additions later than 
Demi uk and give a few notes. Adelphot: 19K is rescued 
from Haliets fact saree Te ey First Adelphoi with GK; Kauer’s 
suggestion ry (ouR) ongs to the parasite's monologue 
of this play is not quoted, but seems to me probable. snatithe- 
mene and Afessenia are to be different plays; but this is 
uncertain, as ‘Thierfelder notes, Arrhephoros: Korte believes 
that 66 (52K) * a man’s character is known from his words ’ 
came in this play only and not also in Heautontimoroumenas 
(143K); the Bembine scholiast quoted the Arrhephoros to 
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illustrate Ffaut, 38, where presumably Terence’s ingenin 
translates qos Ta er than ‘yapeetip. Achoioi: the mosaic 
from Ocscus giving any title is now published in the Report of 


aAlrcha at ie 1950, 576 f. and Meander Ea 
(1954), 171 {. and wi t coloured pictures and fi 
commentary by T. Ivandy in Monuments de U’Art on Bulgarie, U1, 


1954: it is mow clear that there were four figures: a 
man without a mask in the centre (the poet?), a 
soldicr with mask on the left, a young man with mask on the 
right, and between them a seated figure, probably masked and 
chaps a woman with her himation over her head, Daktyltos : 
Thierteld Ider suggests a much more likely text for 86 (102K), 
On g1 (105K) ATHENS 16K shows that aufoletpthos is not 
necessarily an adulescens insolens, but simply someone without a 
servant, 62. tpdewer is new. Didyma: Korte rightly sup- 
presses BK and with it the need for dating the pl <i late. 
Dis fon: two new fragments translate respectively Plautus’ 
Bacchides $20 and 144. Dyskelos: it should be made clear that 
Choricius on Smikrines is referring to the onginal of Auwnularia 
q00 f. (as I think, Menander’s Apistes). Afeaulonlimoroumenos ; 
134 (478) Erbse ‘nicely i interprets tatra as digitorum crepitum. 
Encheirudion gains a reference to Sarapis. £pitlees: im 155 
(167K) supp y perhaps 4 6° eéos. For this play particularly 
it would be uieful to include all the fragments of the Latin 
acepEaees since they give considerably more of the action (so 
r Thraspleon, Paution, Plokion, Hypabalimaias). Eunouches: 
Thierfelder suggests adding 655 ( K) and "907 {robaK), 
x or: Korte interprets his 219 (25 RK): : ‘it is foolish to 
flee from an evil which we cannot control’. But (a) his index 
shows no parallel for tpdmov beri, (f) an ardynps is by definition 
(ef. 958 (425K)) out of our control, I[ prefer Kock: ‘It is 
beyond our control to avoid the misfortune of a foolish 
The sense a — by near to Turpilius (IR). 
no, 13), as well as 


Sofia, 


character *. 
Kedryphalar gains a tiny fragm 
the burg passage scnnel aiovs Eeukadia: Korte gently 
removes the nonsense written about an il play by Ribbec 
Wilamowitz ; renee important note in Plawfinisches im 
Plauius, 112 n, ¢ Latin fragments are badly 
needed. Mahe? a6 (g16K) Kallimedon i is related to the 
eel because he is the (not because be liked fish) Nantleros : 
286 (948K), Korte’s ingenious theory that the mesenger talks 
about a cup but Straton about a ship is due to the confusion 
in Athenacus (479d). The three boat have somehow 
got mixed up with the ten cup passages. hierfelder rightly 
takes as report of return made by parasite or slave; cf. Stichus 
q64 f. (Menander). Nomothetes gains fr. 4D, which does not 
belong to Jhetfale, and a papyrus fragment. Olynfhia: 298 
(g27K), Karte follows Kaibel, who ved that #enobius 
interpreted ¢ 7K. as an allusion i in ee 0 ine to Aristarchos’ 
proverbial line (458K) ‘not starting the quarrel but secki 
ress", But Photius and Suidas expre ¥, quote a50K 
g27K for different senses of Owdépyey. erefore, unless 
Zenobius was SE aaa 927k. comes from an unknown play 
of Menander and a is a quotation of Aristarchos in the 
Olynthia. Orge: (7D), Thierfelder achieves @ convinci 
text. Plotion: Karte, like Ribbeck, assumes that the yout 
was identified by a plokion which he left with the girl when he 
vidlated her at a it, But do young men wear necklaces? 
I thought therefore that it must be the recognition token of the 
maid * Agwd liberals tv - Symaristosat: Karte refers the 
uotation in P, Oxy. 3 (which also adds to Phanion and 
Philadelphai’ ) to the pets Sof Plautus Cont. 48 f., but although 
the fragment can be so divided as to: as iambics, I see no 
lace for toaddvrevos here in Plautus. Yrophonios: 997 ee) 
Thierfeldcr rightly removes the second = theory irr tos 
loses 4a kK to an nown poct. A reference to I, bav, 
would have helped. Phanion loses 497K to an unkoowin poet. 
Philadelphoi loses 507K to an unknown play. f: 
Headlam’s reference to Lucillius Asth, Pal, xi, 210 deserves 
sabi Mania On 479 (59K) Thierfelder quotes an AUonian 
epigram. On 466 (581K) ‘Thierfelder convincingly argues 
against Post's assumption of a new play, Hypergeros, 681 is 
an extremely doubtful fragment from Clement. 7o1 is a new 
fragment from Favorinus describing a Storm al sea, Ae (17D) 
‘A Nereid on a dolphin ' surcly belongs with 720 ( UK) “Is 
this not a Hip ?' to a description of a textile (recognition 
token}. 722 0 the prologue from the ripronioeg papyrus. Five 
other very small fragments are new. One addition may be 
made: Kock, adespeta 487, is proved by the subsequent quo- 
tation of Epifrepontes 157 to be Menander 
Finally, the index to both volumes would alone make this 
volume indispensable; it gives titles of plays; gods, heroes, and 
festivals; names of men and women; ge ic and. ethnic 
names; vocabulary; metrical and other peculiarities, This is 
a great work, and it must have been some sitnfaction to Karte 
to know that he left it in such competent hands 
T. B. L. WESTER. 
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Te e nella tradizione gnomologica 
, xi + 399, Pisa: Istituto di Filelogia Cl slg "1953. 


Despite diversity of o oe oe on the origin and nature of the 
units which make up ideum, there has been 
general agreement until plies that it assumed substantially 
pra stpptioidbein 400 Bie Oe Brgcol Mégare, 
I argu t it represents. the union, in the Byzantine 
iy of two hitherto aig pean Th texts: one formed 
at Athens by «. , the source of the quotations in writers 
of the thristian: oa but unknown to most later writers, and 
the other formed in Hellenistic Al the source of most 
of the later quotations and of all those in Stobaeus. The 
pean of Peretti’s masterly book is the rejection of Carriére’s 
thesis on the grounds that no conclusions can be drawn con- 
ce | the scale and structure of an nm vheeee A texts in 
antiquity, since (@) of the quotations in Pl Athenaecus, 
Clement, ctc., many are demonstrably assed toe from anthologies 
or critical and didactic wearise while there are none for which 
this explanation is unacceptable, and (6) we have Books I and 
II of Stobacus only from the hands of an epitomator who 
dealt severely with poetry, and it is precisely im those books 
that passages from parts of the o not represented in Books 
III and IV would be apposite. The former easege leacts 
Peretti into a general study of gnomic antl Building 
on the foundations laid by Wachsmuth, Elter, acd. Hense, but 
using also the Ptolemaic and later papyri, he emphasises the 
peceer quantity of material once available in this form, 
illustrates the wse made of it by writers of diverse intentions, 
e.g. Ath, zahigh inte ~ Stob. 3. 18. ee (pp. 113, 186), Theophil, 
Antioch, ad > 33 Pe 7 fob. 1. 3. 19, 26-9 (pp. 
164-5), Ath. wake Math. 1. 279 ~ PRoss-Georg. 
1. 9 (pp. 152-4), and ohiitats certain common principles 
dt by ancient anthol in their arrangement of 
ieatesial ¢.2. PBerol. 9772 ~ Stob. 4. 22. 76, 78 (p. 146), 
PHibeh 1. i> Sob, 3. $8, 94, 98 (P 5). Berg tgeatad 
pares the way for his central t the direct 
of the text of T ceased in Hellenistic times sat that cue that our 
corpus is simply a compilation op Sheets baa available 
in the ninth century in ant didactic works, He 
observes that most of the corps Cat be av divided into units which 
while differing in scale, can be classified by structure 
sequence of t a pies under a small number of types. The 
re those sig epegeareiie by: (1) «e.g. 
at-70~ 649-08 (p (pp. 281-7); (a) eg, 971-8 ~ 979-88 ~ 
gg3-tooz (p. 321, nm. 1); (3) #g. 599-604 ~ 793-856 (pp tpe. 
225-6); and (4) ¢.g- 365-9 ~ 1183-5, 019-21 ~ 11142-7 
259-9). There is in some cases a close resemblance, in ne 
an appreciable resemblance, between the arrangement of 
subject-matter within a unit of the corpus and that within a 
of chapters in Stobacus, ¢.g. 87-130 ~ Stob. 2. S246 
Sat 7): O obvious points ‘of contact with anthologies 
the occas t of a series of distichs in alnhabetical 
order—<. Orion 8. 5-98 (pp. 134-5), 9- 7-9 (Pp. 142) —and the 
linking of contiguous pocms = Al. he occurrence in both of a 
word or phrase not necessarily dictated by community of pomt, 
¢.g. 1249 ~ 1253 (p. 215), of. Orion 8. 2-4. 

Perctti's Icisurely, remorseless argument, which leaves. no 
detail unaccommodated and makes many fascinating excursions 
into minute problems of literary history, does not all carry the 
same degree of conviction. The identification of Theognidean 
with an walogical patterns can hardly fail if one takes saga apis 
licence to ignore inversion, omission, or nana ant Fee af the 
elements common to the patterns compared Peretti has 
perhaps overreached himself i in pp. 295-316, Nevertheless, 

offered and defended a positive explanation | of the 

structure of a large part of the corps. 
Scr aa in cartier theorics were of more 

‘riedlinder, Hermes aun! did not survive intact the 
tive zest of Kroll (Phi ogus Supplbd. 29. 1). Those who still 
wish to attribute large seat of Bare corpus, as they stand, to 
an tarly Megarian poct must contend with the fact | that while 
we are free to imagine a traditional literary form of which 
such portions could, theoretically , be the sole éxtant 
Teprescanyes, the parallels i in the literature which we actuall 
possess are provided by the capitulatio of siete. f 
a parallel for Peretti’ s general principle is demanded, | suggest 
that we ask, in the light of D, H. Js, 618, Eyr. 4g7 399-, 
how the Sucavieel Adyo of Isocrates, and especially the decapi- 
tated Speeches XVI and XX, found a place in the corpus 
frocrateum. 

By way of peripheral criticism, there are three points in 
Peretti's reconstruction which deserve amplification or re- 
consideration : Be 

(i) If we suppose that the ninth-cen compiler no 
earlier compilations, and if we aphicania & a the whole 
process by which he constructed the corpus, adding set after 


jually positive x= 
(¢.g. 
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set of oe pe from his sources, we must conclude cither that 
the material available to him but now lost comprised a proadi- 
giously large number of works, each yielding a small! set of 
uotations, or that he alternated ary ent between thought- 
ful desion and blind indifference in his arrangement of sets of 
excerpts from a small number of comparatively rich sources. 
Neither alternative ts entirely satisfactory, and the dilemma is 
largely resolved if we can reat that others at earlier dates 
had made Theognis compilations. Comparison of 155-8, 
175-80, 649-52 with Stob. 4. 92. 94, 96, 38 shows (p. 37, ¢/- 
p. 246) that Stobacus did not actually use a Theognis text 
arranged like our bt ea: but should we have cted that, 
and can we argue that no compilation existed m his day? 
Cyril's disregard of any but the austere aspects of ‘Theognis 
(pp. 115-17) & not more casily sactained by Peretti’s hypo- 

459 mag any other. Plutarch’'s reference to yrouoloyiai 
Bedyindos (Mor. 16c) is reconcilable with the existence in his 
time of ‘Theognis texts which were professedly compilations, 

fui) Following Elter in essentials, ite his cautious 
appraisal (p. 48, mn. 1), Peretti tends to treat Chrysippus as 
ine founder + te gnomological tradition. ‘This, however, 
ignores the reasonable inference (¢f. Barns, (G N.S. 1) from 
Pl. £e. 81oe that the compilation of gnomologies may antedate 
the mid fourth century 5.c. 

(iit) Since the compiler of the corpus was interested specifically 
in Theognis, not in elegiac poetry in general—for otherwise the 
proportion of verses attributable with certainty to other poets 
would be larger than it s—we must choose between two 
assumptions: cither his sources and the sources of these sources 
tecmed with wrong attributions of one kind or another, or any 
given passage in the corpus must be su . in default of some 
evidence to the contrary, to have stood in the text of Ged 
orotjaa as known, ¢.g., to Isocrates (Vico, 43): The nature 
and extent of wrong attributions in extant literature do not 
justify us in discarding the latter supposition, Thus in one 
Important respect the problem of separating Theognis of 
Megara from the rest of the corpus remains as it was. All 
periods of Greek poetry up to the early fourth century a.c. 
may be ee therem, and can be disentangled only on 
grounds of stylistic, social, and moral differences. Peretti's 
own investigation of such differences is subtle and interesting, 
but detection of inconsistency is notoriously subjective; one 
should begin not by assuming that 4 man cannot ever utter 
apparently conflicting ge isations and recommendations, 
but by attempting to envisage the circumstances in which he 
can, But—and im this respect the problem is changed—the 
context of a passage in the corpus is no longer relevant evidence, 
Kroll divined this, as Peretti acknowledges, but Kroll'’s scepti- 
cism competed on unequal terms with the constructive ingenuity 
of unitarians. Peretti has now suggested positive reasons for 
believing that mo verses in the corpus st necessarily m the 
context, or even in the kind of context, envisaged their 
original composer, 

K. J. Dover. 


Greek Prose Style. By J. D. Densisrox, Pp. x + 199. 


Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1952. 155. 
The material was assembled and seen through the press by 
Mr. H. Lloyd-Jones. Chapter I is a lecture on * The Deve lop- 


ment of Greek Prose* delivered by D. at Oxford in 1997. 
Chapter VIT, * Assonance’, was reacl as a paper to the 
Cambridge Philological Society in ot Chapters II-VI 
contain much that was delivered in D,’s Honour Moderations 
lectures on Greek Prose, and deal with Abstract Expression, 
Order of Words, Sentence-Structure and Antithesis, Repetition, 
Asyndeton, A chapter on Diction was projected by D., but 
ne trace of it has been found. : 

As we should expect, the book contains much stimulating, 
penetrating, and combative criticism, It provides information 
about work which is not casily accesible, combined with the 
valuable results of the author's own wide reading, careful 
observation, and sensitive taste. But some of the material is 
not really ready for publication. Reasons of space forbid the 
recording here of more than a few examples of cach of the 
several types of defect which should be remedied. 

Sometimes the course of the argument would not be easy 
for the ordinary reader to follow—ef. p. 43 on order of words, 
or pp. 57-1 on hyperbaton. Sometimes obscurity results from 
imperfect definition of terms, ¢.g. p. 25 ° periphrass", p. 30 
“abstract " and‘ inanimate" (apparently treated as equivalent}, 
p. 64 (and thereafter passim) * clause", p. 74 ‘symmoetrical” as 
the antithesis of *chiastic’, Or the English is loose—p. 57, 
l. 7, “placing both of the two cohering words at beginning 
and at end "is meant to convey * placing one of the two cohering 
words at the beginning, the ache at the end*., On p. 18 
“St. Paul's pulpit" should be * the pulpit of St. Paul's". 

Some disputable views are expressed, P. 22: * rapid 
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degeneration... alter Chacronea” hardly does justice to de 
Corona, Pp. 41-2: “short words" are not obvious in the 
Sappho passage, where taf Alo¢ is a virtual trisyllable {e. 
* Dioscurt") and ceis enchitic. P. 111: examples of asyndcion 
with piv are not adequately analysed, and Neil's view on piv 
ye (Amigits, App. I, p. 192) might well have been mentioned, 
P. 138: “contempt for his gece ‘is not to be found in 
Blass, A.A Vol, t, pp. 481-6, On pp. 484-5 Blass does say 
: oe orator docs not cantemn Persoonaas yh the unif, 
inconsistency appears between ‘sacrifice of the unifyi 

effect " (p. 57, L. 6) aad * desire to bind the clause into a tana bat 
unity" (p. 49, 1.6). * In general the orators avoid such anti- 
theses" (p. 78, [. 12) i immediately qualified by * examples 
..» im Lysias*, and at the end of the paragraph by three from 
Dem. Thue. iii 97. 2 is given as an example of asyndeton (p. 
| 4 t 1), and the reading is at once rejected. 

me passages are not very sympathetically interpreted. On 
p. 13 an unusual meaning is attributed to Thuc. u 45. 9; on 
p73 the passage is taken in the usual way. Ifa‘ later writer" 

written the version nugeemed on p. 3 he would have shown 
that he had not appreciated the meaning of Heraclitus, Fr. 30. 
P. 63: the irony of Timocles has been missed. P, 72, 1. 33: 
in Ant. v 74° the whole py clause * is not * devoid of meaning‘, 
since Tpaypatay, Tenpayudeoy isnot‘ a purcly stylistic variation”; 
in the son's troubles the old father cannot help (cf. 79 yépov 
wiv belvog @or* dol Bonfelv), and of the father’s past actions 
the son is too young to give first-hand evidence, P, ee l. 12: 
the & clause seems the more emphatic in Dem. ix 1; D. might 
have referred to tv 38, where pv appears to predominate over 
ou pay GAAd, perhaps because 464" dxodew in the latter clause is 
picked up by mpos fSovhv Sxynyopety soon after, P. 113, 1. 
193 in Aeschin. 1 82 ofros does not so much point * dramatic- 

y’ a8 mitigate asyndeton, introducing an explanation ; 
Dem.xix 112 oG7os piv yop. ... Pl 122, 1. 18: in Pl. Leg. g20 
the asyndeton introduces a statement giving the ground for the 
legislation before and after it—Gixcy dvor and Sixnv igefe. 
For parallels (supporting Dr. England) ef. qifc Weprr, . .. 
Tpayw fof"... oF padAov.: O23a croxprvomea, ...  .. . groomer. 
P. 193, 1. 30: aderol ofrods is justified by tobg tromres ottots 
rch two lines before; it em wea the contrasted 
relationship, as the conventional airés abrér or -c0 [admittedly 
with the second pronoun more emphatic than in this t 
stresses reflexive relationship; ¢f. p. 43, 1. 6, ‘ contrast between 
subject and object... naturally draws the two into rhetorical 
juxtaposinon ". P. 194, 1.1: av6pl.. . Gvipa fairly makes the 
point that one soldier brings a charge against another, 

Lack of care in distinguishing genuine from spurious speeches 
has led to some confusion, P, 53, 1.5: vii 5 is given as an 
example of Dem,'s ust of hyperbaton. P. zo, 1. &: xhiii 14 is 
said to illustrate “simple coordination . . . rare in Dem., 
though sometimes found in him". P. g6, 1. 4 and 15: xiii 
and lit are the only speeches quoted as showing the alleged 
use by Dem. of a type of repetition of which there are * hardly 
any Seis ary in the orators", “The occasional pocticisms 
in Andocides" (p. 198, |. 24, of. p. 7. l. 22) are Whustrated 
by a quotation from iv go (p. 136, 1. 16). 

In the discussion of many passages it might have been 
recorded that the reading m doubtful. P. 459, 1. 1g: yuvonds 
isnot accepted by Wyse. P.g6,l.a9: te... Beis not recorded 
by Burnet, nor is the passage quoted as an example in Particles. 
P. 102, 1.6: Sales dadkcoAe is bracketed by Weil and Butcher. 
P. 120, |. go: dmiSefe (> Dobree, a reading backed by 
parallels in Lip bt ef. several examples from Ken. on p. 121, 
where 5% pe ave fallen out, 

Often itional points might have been usefully made. 
P. 27,1. 7: * the imagination ° is hel pec by the verb; of. 1. 15, 
ie” ols... mpoetro, “sacrifices made". P. 51, 1,98: the real 
climax may be * and Charidemus at that!" P. 77, I. 11: 
‘inversion is natural as tots wv — ‘the latter’. f ira, 1. 
21: by we might be unfamiliar to a reader not well up in 
Herodotus. Add a reference to L. & S. py Bt. 2. pb ew 
is found in Sophocles too: of. Jebbon Trach, gqt. P. 119, |. g: 
"“Addwenoor Iidoy is virtually a temporal clause. P. 113, Ll. 29 
and 93: the questions are virtually protases. P. 114, 1. 14: 
a question may naturally be answered with asyndeton, P. 120, 
I. 41: note that some case of tuels occurs in Dem. xxi 220, 221, 
229, 224, 226 (quoted), and 227, 

Analysis of asyndeton might have been carried further, P, 
ttt, 1. 17: the paragraph on wy does not give the common 
use of O¢ wit or 6m piv after a document has been read (ef, 
Wyse on Isacus iii 7). Dem. xviii 4g (p. 115, 1. 390) shows the 
use of asyndeton in a list; ef. Acschin, iii 16g-70. P. 1496, 
1. 26: asyndcton “at the beginning of a story’ is akin to 
‘forecast’ asyndeton; <f. Th. vi go. 2 (p. 110, 1. 2g). For 
asonance the influence of legal formulae might be pointed 
out—p. 124, |, to, and p. 134, Ll. 26, 

Among various inaccuracies may be noted: P. gg, 1. 5: 

& - 
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ee ee ttecie Eel chen (to judge by indices) is not found 
and obviously not in Homer. P. 110, |. 7: 
ene Cen, has twenty-six (not soci such sentences, 
P. Pee ln L. 29: Qv is a misquotation for Gepexs St tives DapBavor. 
P, 125, Ll. 19: _ ofypa might be rendered by a plural in 
English, PF. 193, |. . 34: “same trick with aids twice in the 
next two | —where? P. 196,1, 2: leaving out wal SépahAcs 
would involve hiatus, and the suggested version Sound ae 
been written by Isocrates, FP. 196, 1. 3: for penotycopa read 
TouTotol. 

Of some fifty pees a the" Hes sewolve accents oe 
punctuation, * Thucydid or rasymachus ", p. 15, I. 
15) and * accused " Ge pecune? »p. 64, L 5) are casy to emend., 
ee aieh 1g: ecliateibaibel” sear. be 9 crerupies, of dais turbed ". 

P. 125, L. 6G: read wopefelvey for wopokopBavew, P. 129, 
l. gq: tveGenets has fallen out before évexrAuvels, and KaAgwia 
has become KAnvig. There is inconsistency in insetting a 
Greek word used to head a paragraph—+.g. pp. t11 and 112, 
As there is no index, the addition of several cross-references 
would be convenient. FP. 31 I. a ie for pear grsy Gf pp. 44, 
74, and 127. FP. 47, 9 1s 

* reserving his em 


Ge ea P. arg B: ‘above’ 
sce p. 67, L 20. FP. 9g, |. 18: for ana sec pp. 
rai—2, FP. ror, 1. 24: for Hdt. i 32. 6 of. pp. 6-7. P. 122, 


Lan: ‘ already sec pp. 11112. 

Quotations. These are sometimes so fragmentary as to be 
unintelligible. P. 74,1. 3: it is misleading to omit the negative 
before the second main verb, and all the gaps are not indicated. 
P. ror, |. 7: insert dderniipiow at the beginning, or omit eeiv. 
P. a4, |. 25: fone #, heal the hiatus by inserting the yap or 

eee P. 109, lL 36: o082. . . Tose might be omitted as 
superiiucis., p. rit, lL. 17 (and man subsequent examples) : 
ihere 3 is an awkward use of an lish to introduce 
Greek. Is the inverted comma to be put at the end of the 
Greek, as at dfivn (1.19), and as in Particles, or misleadingly 
separating English gad Greek, as in other. examples here 
separation is made worse by the intrusive colon in Il. 18, 


rg, and 31. 
aoa classification is very prevalent. FP. go: Herodotus 
appears as a writer of philosophical prose. P. gq, Ul. 20-1: 


aanaac, tempryuiva, xmpds are classed under Mise., the 
they have already been illustrated on pp. 32-3 as * particularly 
selected *, P. 49, 1. 16: Dem. iv 43 % quoted, and in I. 21 
the reference is given as if it were another cxample (cf. p. 11 
ll. 8 and 13). FP. 115, |, 26: Dem. i 6, pines a ee eemmile 
of ‘full asyndeton", has already been “anery (p. 107, 1. 14) 
as an example of ‘half asyndeton". FP. 11 6, L. 27, and in a 
dorven more subsequent examples: the * mit a4 * effect ~ 
clros (See pp. 109-10, a Te 1s not not 
P. SL ‘35: the Gorg. passage sho ook be, ted with at least 
rai if i itis to come under the definition of full asyndeton. P. 
12 g: * other ee of assonance* occur under the heading 

ree: alien. P. 127, Ll. 27: chiasmus of terms and chiasmus of 
alliteration are not dis ished. 

The headings might often be Asay hs P- A I, 11 Fdyperbaton 

as printed handh ests to th is is the topic of 
the whole of the rest of the chines prosigy ter a pages). . Or, 
82,83, 86: italic headings are immediately Repeaiecs a9 inary 
type. Pp. 92 and 96: main headings are not ed 
from sub-headings, Pp. 106 and 107: headings are confused, 
and there is one example that peop under both, From 
2 1r2 Le 11g and from p. 121 to 123 there is an awkward 

wig Pad , which, moreover, do not quite agree with 
le of contents. 


an spite of the criticisms which may be made of points of 
detail, the book contains so much of value, that no one who is 
interested in Greck can afford to do without it, But loyaliry 
to the memory of the author calls for a carefully revised sccond 


edition. 
A. N. Brvax-Brown. 


Greek Drama for Everyman. By F.L. Lucas. (A com- 
panion volume to Greek Poetry for Everyman.) Pp. xvi + 
454- London : Dent, 1954. 214. 

oe is the n SHS to Mr. Lucas’ Greek Poet 
reviewed in Jifh LXNIT ane ( . 126. 


Vinctus, Agamemnon, A ntigone, O edipus Tyran, Hi 
lytus, and Bacchae) and one comedy (Clouds). A short Hippo 
rpoka deg on tragedy is followed by sections descent to 
Sophocles, and Euripides, in which cach play 
a “individual dacussion, wally with the bchason of 
selected! m translation unless a complete version is 
ragments are translated without comment at 
the end of the nooo account of cach author's work (the = 
‘adespota " coming immediately after those of Euripides), and 
they are followed by brief notes on varied topics. After the 






NOTICES OF BOOKS 


Srex authors come an introduction to comedy and a section 
Aristophanes, The final section deals very briefly with 
Menaudes, and includes a scene from the Arbitrants 
As one would expect, Mr. Lucas contrives to combine 
up-to-date information with lively comment and criticism of a 
kind which cannot fail to provoke thought both in the classical 
specialist and the newcomer to Greek | His Svsersean 
must, of bicsemie be a literary fellow of wide general J 
who is to examine ancient drama play by play, and 
the book wl] bly make most appeal to students of English 
and modern literature in foreign tongues who are prepared to 
go foraging for information which once would have come their 
way automatically in the course of a education. For all 
his sympathy with the Greeks, Mr, Lucas loves their drama 
this side idolatry, and is the better able therefore to match and 
compare its excellencies ciencies with what succeeded 
it. As readers of his * Tragedy " will remember, he is no slave 
of the unities and will not tolerate the infatuation which some 
times leads the scholarly commentator on Greek Tragedy to 
claim supremacy for it in every field; and, as he puts it, he 
prefers Johnson to Verrall as literary critic. But there i 
danger, perhaps, that under his | Everyman may not 
even give the benefit of the doubt to some genuine reck 
institutions, His evident dislike of stichomythia and of the 
cramping dramatic Psseorr nai gt Sic anskie pained 
likely to obscure to the uninitiated their formal unportance in 
a kind of drama which, though it started with, sane: Ba, bare 
of Diet 3 as the Elizabethan, developed on te artistic 
; and even the * dozen old gentlemen or young ladies 
im white sheets mopping and mowing about the stage’, who 
misre t the ancient chorus in modern revivals, sometimes 
bring she audience within elim g range of a MESES, lyrical, 
peri. ies oyer-statuesque beauty which did not, all the same, 
Sesiuetie force. Housman’s parody, which Mr, Lucas 


sit, is: not alt without tinges of this, even where it 
moe eat ant ts ond be a pity nity if Everyman, for whom 


Mae; dean bea has done so much, should not think it worth while 
to consider whether the Greek dramatists found their fetters 
aS COnstri a8 We Sometimes suppose, 

In so brief'a space, more information could not be hoped for, 
and the selection is sound, though my own inclination wou 





1 Some 


have been to give more space to the ¢ physical setting of the pl 
and the nature of the lig festivals, The notes help n 
, ancl details of inter shaeaper and 


sbi eigen (Ss = uction Mr, Lucas is 


to link the ancients and moderns. ofp plays for full 
translation is clearly based on personal preference, as well as 
significance, and though others might perhaps have chosen 
differently for Euripides and Aristophanes, it would be un- 
generous to wish it otherwise. To the classicist, one of his 
most in is the Preface, in which, so much 
more considerate than most translators, he explains the aim 
and method of his translation—blank verse for iambics, not the 
monumental alabaster of Milton but the controlled freedom of 
the Elizabethans and of Landor and amongst later 
authors ; rhyme for lyrics, despite the extra labour, 
rou ly the sl pe of the original ; in diction a mean between 
modern colloquialism are oo frigidity; mo over- 
translation, but nothing which could not cine be re- 
translated to the wiginal text; and ¥ justice to 
the suit oF the nathan aan his oie E 
In the main, Mr, Lucas justifies to my ear and understanding 
the principles of his translation, though at times his blank 
verse lacks a little in rhythmic cohesion and therefore in force. 
There is real variety, though perhaps it would be impossible 
for one translator to do equal justice to the 
and Aristophanes; the 1 imagery of the Greek is rendered with 
genuine feeling and economy; and very few libertics are taken 
with the text. Agamemnon vv. Sed re 7 welillstrates Mr. Lucas’ 
approach to lyrics and his atic Vigour . 


50, ee beneath Necessity, 
eal i veered: beart-hardened thus, 
ct that outrage ‘be: 

Unelean, unhallowed, impious! 

When guilty madness goads the brain, 

It blinds to the ruin that lurks before — 

He did not quail. 

For a woman's sin his child was slain, 

To speed his host to war, 

To let his galleys sail! 


Occasionally his choice of metre and secms to me to 
almost too much lilt and swing, S torah lyric fecling 
comes through, and the intricacy of his patterns is a measure 
of the versatility and skill with which he has carried through 
an almost Herculean undertaking, 


3 watchful 








NOTICES OF BOOKS 


The Preface concludes with some personal views on the correct 
approach to literary criticism of ancient drama, J] share much 
of his distrust of the expenditure of too much cleverness and 
midnight oil in the interpretation of plays whose effect must be 
judged by what they conveyed to an audience during per- 
ormance, though, as the recent history of Shakespeare criti- 
cism has shown, this in itselfis by and large a historical problem. 
He is right, too, to point out, in the best traditions of Colling. 
wood, that the interpreter of Greck drama must ask himself the 
right question, viz. * What would this mean to a sensible man 
sitting on a hard seat in the open air of a Greck spring, along 
with 14,000 others, for six or seven hours at a stretch?’ 

Though he is at times something of an iconoclast and a heretic 
in his interpretations—he Shires ais a = a footnote to 
the Oedipus on p. 170—Mr. Lucas supplied Everyman 
not only with a Srcefal, lively, and attractive general answer, 
but also with information where to seek for further and more 
detailed assistance—though he should perhaps have warned 
him that some of the referred to, for example, Pickard- 
rege ae a Dithyramb, Tragedy and Comedy, will be hard going 
for the Greckless reader. 


P. G. Masorx, 


Aeschylus. Oresteia, Trans, R. Larrmore. Pp, vii + 
171. Chicago: University Pres, 1953 (London: Cam- 
bridge University Press). qs. ae 

Sophocles. Oedipus the —— ing, trans, l RENE, 
Oedipus at Colonus, trans. R. Firzceracp, Antigone, 
trans, E. Wyckorr, Pp. v + 206, Chicago: Caney 
Press, 1954 (London : Cambridge University Press), 229, Gd. 


Old men of Argos, lieges of our realm, 

Shame shall not bid me shrink lest ye should see 
The love I bear my lord. Such blushing fear 
Dies at the last from hearts of human kind... . 
For me, long since the gushing fount of tears 

Is wept away; no drop is left to shed, 





Dim are the eyes that ever watched till dawn, 
Weeping, the bale-fires, piled for thy return, 
Night after night unkindled. If I slept, 


Each sound—the tiny humming of a gnat, 
Roused me again, again, from fitful dreams 
Wherein I felt thee smitten, saw thee slain, 
Thrice for each moment of mine hour of sleep. 
(E. D, A. Morshead,) 


Grave gentlemen of Argolis assembled here, 

I take no shame to speak aloud before you all 

the love I bear my husband, In the lapse of time 

mikiesty fades: it if human. . . 

For me; the rippling springs that were my tears have dried 

utterly up, nor left one drop within. I ke 

the pain upon my cyes where late at night 

over the beacons long ago set for your sake, 

paper Ee ANNer. sph midst of bi shpaeri ak 

- whisper that a gnat’s thin wings could winnow broke 

my sleep apart. I thought I saw you suffer wounds 

more than the time that slept with me could ever hold, __ 
(Lattimore. ) 


Here is a passage from one of the best speeches in Aeschylus, 
Morshead remains, I think, one of the best of his older trans- 
lators. The test seems a fair one. Preference must depend 
partly on facts, which can be argued; partly on eel about 
nent can reach no end, and serve no end. Some 
may find Morshead too fond of poctic diction; yet Greek 
ich? Feast a passion for poetic diction; no other language 
that I know has so sharp a cleavage between prose-words and 
verse-words—a fact prudently forgotten by Wordsworth in his 
plea for unpoetic diction in general. Mr. Lattimore, on the 
other hand, is of that modern school which likes to present 
Greek pocny as spread Mt ime matter-of-fact, bleak, and 
bald. In tradition, his bald head cost Aeschylus his life; but 
bald in style he was not. As Aristophanes made him fulminate 
in The Frogs— 


wept 


| Poor wretch, can you not see 
That souls high-wrought, and mighty thought, must speak 
with majesty, 
Laser whose line is half divine, need words with a 


er air 
Just as_their dress has a lordliness beyond our common 
Wear ; 


Metrically, Morshead may seem too regular, too afraid (like 
most mineteenth-century blank verse, after Beddocs) of extra 
cs, | ally feminine endings, with their invaluable 

; - But, for me, his version kecps at least some of the 
vibrant swing and quiver of the Muse of Acschylus—' that 
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pulse’s magnificent come-and-go"; whereas Mr. Lattimore's 
continuous Alexandrines seem to drag—like an exhausted bee 
toiling up and down a window-panc, ‘ | 
But these are largely matters of taste. The question of 
faithfulness rests on rather firmer ground. ‘Grave gentlemen 
of Argolis” hardly matches wplefos ‘Apysiay, with its hint of 
the Elders’ years. ‘Gentlemen’, I suppose, is meant as a 
touch of vitalizing modernity; but ‘grave gentlemen" falls 
between two ages; a modern meeting so addressed would 
hardly keep its gravity. ‘Modesty’ is a risky word for an 
adulteress; vépRos— timidity '—was a foible Clytemnestra 
could claim with safer irony. The reader of * it is human’ 
may cxcusably be misled for a moment to refer ‘it’ to 
“modesty ', instead of to the loss of it. ‘ Rippling springs” 
does not give the sense of waters bursting tumultuously (mnycl 
itigowre:) from a hillside—as they still gush to-day at Peg 
on the Langada. And how can tears * ripple * unless one 
vecps a bath full? If the beacons had been * untended ", they 
could not have blazed when Troy fell: it was their Aindling 
that remained, perforce, neglected. Aeschylus says nothing of 
*winnowing whispers", How docs one * winnow ' a whisper? 
Why foist metaphors of one’s own invention on such a master 
of them as Aeschylus? It is most misleading to the Greckless 
reader, Again Sadegorros su per": 
the word ts used of dogs barking, or men crying, and here, I 
take it, of a gnat’s odiows, strident whine. curious * broke 
my sleep apart* is another interpolated metaphor, where 
Aeschylus says only ‘I awoke’. Such details may seem 
trivial; but, cumulatively, I think they are not. This book 
might Fag itself as a twenticth-century adaptation of 
Aeschylus; but I cannot regard it as a faithful translation, 
_ Mr, Lattimore’s introduction raises points of interest; when, 
however, he pleads that Clytemnestra was to the end * intensely 
proud of her husband’, that her supposed anguish over his 
absence at ‘Troy was ‘ real", that she is one of those for whom 
‘what they kill is what they love *, this is really more than I can 
swallow. Clytemnestra as a sort of bleached and feminized 
Othello? This terrible woman's pectare of herself'as a weeping 
Penelope would be spoilt for me if it were not pi nts of superb 
acting, brazen lying, and magnificent rontery. For 
Aeschylus, I believe, Clytemnestra’s love of her husband died 
ence for all with her daughter Iphigencia, on the altar at 
Aulis 


more than a ‘ whisper’: 


; a the three Sophocles versions the case remains curiously 
similar, 

What man is he that yearneth 

‘or length unmeasured of days? 
Folly mine eye discerncth 

Encompassing all his ways... 
This man, a3 me, even 30, 
Have the evil days overtaken; 
And like as a cape sea-shaken 
With tempest at carth's last verges 
And shack of all winds that blow, 
His head the seas of woe, 
The thunders of awful surges 
Ruining overflow. 

(A. E, Housman, } 


Though he has watched a decent age by, 
A man will sometimes still desire the AE 
I swear I sce no wisdom in that man... . 
This is the truth, not for me only, 
But for this blind and ruined man. 
Think of some shore in the north the 
Concussive waves make stream 
This way and that in the gales of winter: 
Tt is like that with him: 
The wild wrack breaking over him 
From head to foot, and coming on forever, 
(RK. Fitzgerald.) 
__For some, Housman vara be too Swinburnian: but at least 
his lines dance, as a Greek Chorus did; they do not labour 
lamely along, burdened with phrases like ‘a decent age * or 
* Concussive waves’, 
© tomb! O nuptial chamber! O house deep-delved 
In earth, safe-guarded ever! To thee I come, 
And to my kin in thee, who many an one 
Are with Persephone, dead among the dead. 
(R. Whitelaw.) 


© tomb, O marri hamber, hollowed out 
house that will watch forever, where I go. 
pos full stop seems an error. ] 
» Who are mostly there; 


To my own people cr 
Pecsarhane: as taken them to her, 
(Elizabeth Wyckoff, | 
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For some, Whitelaw may be too Tennysonian (though 
Sophocles might have preferred Tennyson to us); but at least 
his verse moves like ‘a princess Descended of so many royal 
kings"; and it puts more plainly what the Greek says. 

This volume too tends to inaccuracies. For example, Mr. 
Grene renders both Agnmos and Adnoos by * Lycean" (which 
becomes elsewhere * Lycacan").. He makes the Chorus lament 
in the ‘Theban plague that * there are no women bearing the 
pangs of childbirth"; on the contrary, there are—but their 

ns are fruitless. Again he assigns the writing of the Oedipus 
Floreat to 4o5 (yet by the Lenaea of 405 Sophocles seems to 
have been already dead); and its duction to ‘the year 
after", instead of the usually accepted gor. _ 

Literary taste can swing back and forth between the sugared 
and the peppered, the coloured and the plain. To-day we 
react from the music and colour of the Romantics, as Donne 
from Spenser, Wordsworth from Pope. Vain to regret such 
changes—they inerease life’s variety; but vain to ignore such 
differences—as if one were to render the music of Ronsard into 
the discords of Donne's Satires, or Victor Hugo's Gastibelza into 
the stvle of Wordsworth's Peter Bell, Pope's age liked tinsel 
added to the gold of Homer: now, on the contrary, some 

refer the marble of Aeschylus reproduced im brick; and the 
ivory of Sophocles, in bone, The results in cach case may be 
pleasing to some, unpleasing to others; but you must not call 
them Homer, or Acschvlus, or Sophocles. 
F,. L. Leas, 


Euripides. The Bacchae and other Plays (Ion, Women 
of Troy, Helen, Bacchae). A new translation by P. 
Vew.acott. Pp. 234. London: Penguin Books, 194 as. 

In this translation of four of the later plays of Euripides Mr. 
Vellacott uses, as is now not uncommon, prose for the iambic 
and verse for the lyric portions. His prose rendering steers a 
course between the pedestrian and the sulted which falls short 
of the mean more often than it goes beyond it, but keeps in 
general pretty close to the middle way, quite as close as the 
raste of the age is likely to favour, If there is little to suggest 
that the original is portry, neither are there any excursions into 
bogus vivacity. Altogether it would be hard to find a trans- 
lanon better fitted to give the prose meaning t0 an ordinary 
reader without interposition of extraneous associations, A few 
liberties have been taken, such as compression of diffuse passages 
of stichomythia, but nothing which need be objected to in a 
wersion not intended for use as a crib, 

Tt will hardly cause surprise that the lyrics are less successful, 
The ‘champagne flavour" of the original can hardly be 
suggested in any verse form used two-day, and neither the anti- 
strophic, thee rhymed, nor the unrhymed versions given here 
have much life, When, as often, the choral songs are only 
loosely connected to the play, it matters lithe, but we miss the 
sparkl: of Ion'’s monody, Where the Chorus signifies more, 
as in the Bachar, these rather light-weight renderings do 
disturb the balance of the play. But the many who are 
interested in Greek drama without themselves knowing Greek 
will find this translation valuable as an intelligible and sober 
rendering of what Euripides said, 

The introduction of some twenty-five closely printed pages 
is perhaps Iess well suited to its purpose. The account of the 
Ton ancl Helen is admittedly based on Verrall’s; the inter- 

retation of the aon Horne, particularly of the Helen- 

Menclaus acenc, is the translator's own, but it involves the 

asumption so often made by his brilliant predecessor that the 

characters mean little of what they sav, and say litde of what 
they mean. The Moccher alone is explained in an acceptable 
way, since here Verrall is displaced as guide by Winnington- 
Ingram. Vellacott never pretends that his personal view is 
anything other than his personal view, but it 1s inevitable that 

few users of this book will have any notion how small a 

proportion of those who read the plays in Greek find this sort 

of interpretation plausible, 

Attention ia rightly drawn to the situation at Athens in the 
year of the production of the Jrojan Wonwn (pp. 14, 290), but 
it is wrongly stated that the Athenians were already in Sicily 
when the play was performed in 415; they did not sail till 
three months later. Nor can the spirit of the Athenians be 
excused or explained by the irritation arowed by annual 
Spartan invasions, since the soil of Attica had not been violated 
since the Athenians acquired Spartan prisoners as hostages by 
the capture of Sphacieria nearly ten years before, 

D. W. Lucas, 


Introduzione saggio e ver- 


L'‘Antigonoe di Sofocle. 
Pp. 137. Bari: 


sione poetica. By FE. Deira Vacie. 
Gius, Laterza, 1952. L. 1ooo, 

The main purpose of Della Valle’s Essay is to controvert the 

views of those critics who have seen in Antigone a symbolic 
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resentation of a clash between rival concepts rather than a 
living drama of concrete personalities. He in the play a 
set of characters cach shut up in private worlds of their own, 
between which there is litth: or no communication, with the 
result that the characters tend to talk to themselves rather than 
to each other, Thus, in the prologue, Antigone and Ismene 
are already poles apart. Perhaps Della Valle misses the main 
virtue of this remarkable scene, which is that Sophocles has, 
within the short compass of roo lines, shown the rending apart 
of the two sisters as something that happens before our 2 ts 
as they converse with one another, Nothing illustrates thes 
better than the contrast between the first Ime of the play, in 
which Antigone addresses Ismene as if she were part of herself, 
and the two lines towards the end of the prologue, in which 
ahe says 

cl rota Meets, dySapi wiv £6 iuod, 
byfpd Si 7 Saver: tpooalan Shey. 


There is a good discussion of Creon’s character, though 
possibly Della Valle is a linle harsh on him at his first appear- 
ance, His tone and sentiments arc highly reasonable to begin 
with, and it is only when his will is thwarted that he develops 
by stages into a typical autocrat and stands revealed as a 
nature that hates, in contrast to Antigone, a nature that loves. 
This contrast between the two is well lustrated by appropriate 
quotations from the text; and there are several remarks which 
how Della Valle's pathetic insight into Antigone’s charac- 
ter, One in partinGlne is worth recording: that the secret of 
her serenity, even coldness, in her great scene with Creon lies 
in her deep love for her brother and her calm acceptance of 
the idea of death as a means of overcoming her grief. 

Della Valle carefully traces the theme of conflict Penween these 
isolated figures, Antigone, Ismene, Creon, Harmon, and 
reserves a long discussion for the xoppés and Antigone’s final 
specch, He notes that in the woupds there is a difference m 

« tone of Antigone’s emotions very difficult to reconcile with 
the earlier scenes, and he regards this as a failure on Sophocles’ 
part to preserve the unity of her character. It may well be 
doubted whether there is such a break, But on the asumption 
that there is, Della Valle advances an explanation that ts 
ingenious but not very convincing. He suggests that Sophocles 
has here lost himself in a vision of Antigone’s suffering and 
superimposed his own cries of woe upon the accents of the 
character he has created. The truth is more likely to be that 
the xode represents an emotional break-down after her 
heroic stand: face to face with death, she at last realises her 
utter forlornness, her physical and spiritual isolation, and she 
ean no longer withstand the strain of being heroic. 

As for her last speech, Della Valle is convinced, rightly, that 
Sophocles wrote it in the play at the time of composition, 
suggests that its peculiarities arise from the fact that she is here 
communing with herself confusedly, unaware of the presence 
of others. This suggestion is of a piece with his general view 
of the play as a * tragedia di umane solitudini’, a thesis which 
he maintains consistently and argues sympathetically and 
persuasively, One feels, however, that in emphasising the 
isolation of Sophocles’ characters, he tends, perhaps, to regard 
them as ready-made and static, and to underestimate. the 
dramatist’s amazing skill in showing the development of their 
personalities as a dynamic process revealed by the interplay 
of thought and feeling as they communicate with one another. 

Of the translation an Englishman cannot competently say 
very much of value. The iambic parts are in blank verse, the 
choruses in a rough approximation to the Greck lyric metres, 
and from the fact that the number of lines in the translation 
is the same as that in the Greek, it may be inferred thar the 
translator has achieved an admirable brevity. To the reviewer 
the general impression is one of economy, vigour, and fidelity. 
There are also useful stage-cdirections. 

R, W. B, Burros. 


Deux thémes de la cosmologie grec : Devenir 
eyclique et pluralité dea mondes. ‘By C. MUGLER. 
Pp.193,9 diagrams. Paris: Klincksieck, 1959. Fr. cpio. 

This monograph is a fresh and intelligent study of an aspect 
of Greek science by an author who, while Interested in classical 
syntax, has also given much attention to ancient physics, 
astronomy, and cosmology. Early in their philosophical 
development the Greeks became aware of what M. calls the 

Principle of Indifference (p. 91), ie. that there is in nature no 

preference for any one form rather than another, and therefore 

any process of change to which matter is subjected may continue 
indefinitely, to reach, it may be, what we regard as its perfection, 

but not to remain there, else there would now be no changes im 

the observable universe, whereas we perceive that there are. 

The universe, therefore, must continue to change indefinitely 

as a result of the forces which compel it to alter at all. 
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This principle was first applied by Anaximandros, whose 
universe was the result of interaction between different elements 
or forces separated out from the infinite store of primary matter 
(the &mapey) or rather (p. 145) the * dynamisme incessant ne 
permettant jamais létablisement définitif d'un arrét du 
devenir cosmique’. Sooner or later this will result in a 
counteraction; the universe as we know it will disappear, and 
the whole process will recommence, and so on indefinitely, 
Incidentally, this everlasting recurrence confers on man a sort 
of discontinuous immortality (p. 22), for as every cycle repeats 
the former ones exactly, those who are now alive will repeat 
their present lives in the next recurrence, as they already have 
done an indefinite number of times. The doctrine had its 
moral side (p. 23), since the formation of the universe and its 
dissolution are he result of a series of encroachments by one 
element upon another and the necessary repayments; and a 
like law governs human life (Herodotos’ famous * wheel, Heat. 
1, 207, 2). Anaximenes, Herakleitos, Parmenides, and 
Empedokles (pp. 24-58) all handled the same fundamental 
idea of recurrence in their various ways, the last being perhaps 
the most interesting and elaborate, with his concept of the 
opposed forces of Love and Strife (pp. go-48; M. of necessity 
makes use of a condderable, though not illegitimate, aunt 
of conjecture in reconstructing Empedokles’ universe from the 
surviving fragments of his work). : 

The second chapter handles a new clement in the discussion. 
With the Pythagoreans came the concept of the independent 
life of the soul, which had itn own cycle of reincarnations and 
was not simply governed, like pa phenomena, by the 
recurrent changes of the material universe, With them came 
also the conception of the heavenly bodies as undergoing no 
change save regular motion in their orbits. Clearly, both 
these ideas (expounded on pp. 49-67) were inconsistent with 
any thorough-going scheme of everlasting cosmic deaths and 
births, Hence the remarkable cosmologies of Philolaos (pp. 
71-81) and of Archytas (pp. §1—9), the last supporter of 
everlastingly recurrent world-periods, The measure of these 
cycles was the astronomical Great Year, 1. a lapse of time 
which should be the common puulsipte of all the observed 
stellar periods, conceived as expressible in whole numbers; 
and a scientific weakness was the absence of any serious 
attempt to explain why the stars should be immutable. 

Plato, who furnishes the subject-matter of the third chapter, 

n. 85-143, was confronted with all the difficulties the 
Prthempresns had created and with the recent and disturbing 
discovery of mathematics that not all relations are expressible 
in rational numbers (that of the ‘diagonal to the side of the 
square was the first to be noticed). Furthermore, the ethical 
and metaphysical atmosphere of his age had changed. So 
simple and consoling a view as that a compensatory justice 1s 
inherent in the scheme of things could no longer be held (p. 
go) by the generation in which the Melian dialogue was 
written, and everlasting recurrence of a state of things in which 
might was so obviously right was no longer a comfortable 
doctrine. Something must be substituted for it, : 

Plato's answer was contained in the Timaru, with its finite, 
geocentric, single universe, constituting a projection of the 
ideal world on matter, conditioned in its elements by the 
finite number (recently demonstrated by Theaitetos) of the 

gular solids and limiting its cyclic changes to the sublumary 
hare: To examine in detail M.'s most interesting exposition 
of all this would need more space and a more exact and critical 
knowledge of Platonic thought than the reviewer commands; 
I draw attention especially to pp. 102 (Plato's reason for 
supposing there is but one world), t1q (his introduction of a 
quantitative element into physics}, 114-15 (the weakness of his 
treatment of the solid state of matter), 117 (the importance of 
fire in his cosmology), and 199 (his relations to Empedokles), 
and leave the rest to specialists in this department. 

The fourth and last chapter treats of the atomusts (Leukippos 
and Demokritos; the Epicureans are but mentioned inci- 
dentally). These men abandoned Plato's mathematical 
preconceptions and stressed the unlimited possibilities of 
structure resulting from the unlimited differences in size and 
shape of the atoms, They also introduced the conception of 
space as a real thing, not a mere negation, and thus rendered 
posible the supposition of a plurality of universes totally 
eparate from cach other. Their application of the Principle 
of Indifference was thus a new one. There being no reason 
why nature should produce one form rather than another, and 
space, time, and material being unlimited, nature does in fact 
produce all possible combinations, including those which result 
in relatively stable universes. The facts here are pretty well 
known, the exposition lucid, and this and the preceding 
chapters are illustrated with interesting parallels from modern 
science. 

Two minor faults might be worth putting right if more 
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editions should be called for. The doctrine of world-ages is 
in iteclf neither of philosophic origm nor y Greek, 
M. does indeed repeatedly call it a ciewx mythe, but might add 
a section dealing with its pre-lonian stages, Two or three 
times (pp. 80, 107) M. seems to attribute to comparatively 
early Grecks, contemporaries of the first worcans and of 
Plato, belief im something very like Hellenistic astrology. This 
ought to be cither corrected or defended, On p. 89, I confess 
that I cannot find in Aeschylus that the suffermgs of his 
characters have * précisément pour fin de conduire fe Perey 
condamné a l'intelligence de [la] loi de compensation et du 
rapport nécessaire entre la faute et Iexpiation’. The hearers 
or readers of the play may draw such conclusions for their own 
edification, but not the characters. 
H. J. Bose. 


AlOZ AISA. Destino, uomini « divinité nell'epos, nelle 
teogonie « nel culto dei Greci. By U. Braxcn. Pp. 
viii +- 293. Koma: Angelo Signorelli, 1953. L. 1500, 

This interesting monograph is Fasc, 11 of the Stadi 9 bliceti 
dall” Istituto italiano per fa storia antica. It consists of a series 
of studies connected by their common relationship to the ideas 
of destiny or fate, as conceived, not by Greek philosophy, but 
rather by popular or sc phek thought, especially religious, 
It begins, as is natural, with Homer and with the linguistic 
question of what difference, if any, there is between the various 
words which we commonly render by something like * fate’, 
especially poipa and aloo, So far as these two words can be 
distinguished, the result & summed up on p. to, polpa, which 
unlike alex can be plural, includes the purely quanutative 
senac of * part" of a greater whole, whether in time or space, 
though specialising into the meaning of * share’, * portion’, 
e.g., Of a meal, whereas cleo is rather fa * spetianga” tm senso 
concrete, ma im refazione all’ idea di equa ripartizione. Evidently, 
the distinction is toa fine to be always strictly observed, and the 
two words are often synonymous, This is not least true when 
they have the familiar sense of the * low’ assigned to someone, 
though the author emphasises the tendency of polpa to be felt 
as a sort of hostile force, an adversary, pp. 29-41. Inevitably, 
the familiar ges in which someone undergoes or achieves 
something beyond his polpx or wépoy are touched upon, the 
relation of all such ideas to the belief in the power of the gods 
is handled (very sensibly; B. is much too well read and too 
acute not to see that belief in an overruling Fate to which the 
gods are subject is not Epic), and there is a good secuon, pp. 
71 ff, on ihe typically Epic theme of a hero and his destiny, 
and in general (pp. $5-119) on the relation between divine 
sovranty and human free-will as envisaged by Homer, Follows 
an appendix on the meaning of Baiuev, pp. 115-32, in which 
he criticises certain views of Nilsson and other authors, Rightly 
refusing to equate the word with anything so impersonal as 
mana, he misses, in my opinion, part of the point, andl is not 
alone in doing so. Whether or not a dimes 1s a * distributor 
(p. 126, n. 1, B. favours the erymology from Selva), he is 
indeed an agent but a vague one, of whom it is known, or 
expressed, only that he has and exercises power, in fact mona 
of some kind. He is thus a supernatural being as conceived 
by the less imaginative or less curious in such things, by persons 
having rather a Roman than a typically Greek atutude tow 
deity, RS 
From Homer, B. in Chap. Il to Hesiod and his 
followers, the later constructors of theogonies, Here he has to 
deal with the idea of a destiny of the gods, sill not an impersonal, 
overruling force to which they are subject. In what sense, 
then, is Zeus “fated” to do this and that? It was ‘ fated 
(duapto} that Metis should bear a son who should overthrow 
#cus, yet she never did (p. 144). [tis then um destine puramente 
ipotelico, condtztonafo, in other words the logical result of certam 
courses of action which may or may not be taken. A thoughtful 
analysis of the Hesiodic story of how the lordship of the universe 
changed hands emphasises the increasing rationality and 
ordered justice of the three generations, Uranos—-Kronos—Zcus. 
In ess Ep cosmologies (pp, 165 f.; hardly enough emphasis 
is laid on their highly artes and more or less philosophic 
origin) the stress is rather on the increase of civiliation, cach 
contributing to it in some measure, Zeus most of all. 

These discussions almost inevitably lead to mention more or 
less detailed of subsidiary problems, notably of the origin in 
Oriental religion and myth of the succession of divine rulers 
(pp. 146 ff, 160 ff), the motf of the separation of heaven and 
earth and its relation to that succession (pp. 185 ff), the 
Moirai as figures of cult (pp. tag f.; more stress might be 
laid on their importance in popular worship and beltef, which 
continues to this day), and the idea of the spinning (or weaving) 
of human destinies (pp. 205-20). Here, apart from some 
rather tentative conclusions, a gol deal of useful material 
is handily accumulated, 
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Altogether, this i a useful piece of work, by an author who 
does not like to speculate beyond what his evidence seems to 
justify and is careful to provide abundant references for those 
who would judge or continuc his researches. . 

H. J. Rose. 


Hecataeus Milesius. Fragmenta. Testo, mtroduzione, 
appendice ¢ indicia cura di G. Nenci, Pp. xxxii+ 143. 
lorence: La Nuova Italia, 1954. L. 1600. 

For those who cannot find, or cannot afford, the first volume 
of Jacoby’s F. Gr. Hit., Dr. Nenci's edition of Hecatacus in 
the Btbliotera di Studi Superiort will have considerable attraction. 
The main Greek material is accurately printed, some of the 
problems about Hecatacus are di din ashort Introduction, 
and there are useful indices and a bibliography, However, 
the edition as a whole is dissppcs ig. Its defects are those 
of practical judgement rather than of learning. For example, 
Nenci makes the mistake of altering, for no satisfactory reason, 
Jacoby’s numeration of the fragments. It should be obvious 
that the numeration of great modern standard collections like 
F. Gr. Hist. and Diel's Fragmente der Vorsokratiter is not lightly 
to be abandoned, Ifa new frazment comes to light it can be 
inserted, as ¢.g. fr. tooa, or added at the end of the series; 
or if a fragment in the standard collection is proved to be 
false, it can be removed elsewhere without altering the other 
numbers, Nenci, however, for the sake of a very small number 
of alterations, and those for the most part triflimg at best, has 
constructed an inconvenience which no amount of correlative 
tables and parenthetic numbers can redeem. Although the 
numbers are changed, Nenci in fact follows Jacoby's gCo- 
graphical arrangement of fragments of the Perwgeseis (which 
form the greater part of the whole), merely omitting his useful 
geographical headings. The fettimenia, too, are re-arranged. 
This does not matter so much, although the order which Is 
adopted, by descending chronological sequence of authorities 
(in which, however, Actius appears oddly between Isidore and 
Freculpus Lexoviensis}, & not really helpful. It would be 
better to group testimonies on the same general subject together; 
only adopting chronological order within each group. 

Another fault of arran nt is that notes in the apparatus 
(which is mainly devin 1 from Jacoby) are referred only to a 
particular passage, not to the line or word within that passage: 
a0 that a note on a manuscript a ra ina | extract, 
between, ¢.g., 276 and owé (as in T IX), involves the reader 
in a tiresome and unnecessary search. A more serious ob- 
jection may be brought against the classihcation of fragment. 

inst, it is highly desirable that verbatim quotations should be 
distinguished from paraphrases by the use of a distinctive type. 
sccondly, although the relevant context of cach fragment 
should be quoted, Nenci often gocs to excess by printing 
surrounding matter which clearly has no bearing whatsocver 
on the reference to Heeatacus. This docs not help, but 
hinders, the user of an edition of fragments. Thirdly, Nenci 
argues that everything which might conceivably be held to be 
a genuine fragment (in the wider sense of that word, as cither 
paraphrase or werhaiem quotation) should simply appear in 
the main fragment-section, On the contrary, such passages 
should Asada at be clearly marked as Bena pe ", and may 
conveniently be grouped in a separate, appended section, as 
in Diels-Kranz. On i A (additional to Jacoby) Nenci 
remarks in the appendix: ‘Non vi sono, a mio avviso, ragioni 
preminenti per attribuirlo all’ Abderita piuttoste che al Milesio, 
Come nel caso della T. 41, ho preferito inserirlo sia pure con 
riierva ”. This well-merited reserve should have been un- 
mistakably expressed in the classification of the passage. 
Similarly, Nenci has seen fit to print among authentic frag- 
ments, without distinction, his new fragments 45 and 52; the 
latter entry is as follows: ‘sTepu pyz. 5. v.: Eoekag dln 
Meorinway. <¢"Exatajog Etpaorn>.' The note in the apparatus 
simply says: * (‘Exeralos EGpatrg> supplevi’. Further * im- 
pr tm’: when two rate ancient reports survive of 
what was obviowly a single Hecatacan statement, Jacoby 
counted those reports as, ¢.g., ff. ta and ib; Nenci makes them 
into separate fragments. Again, fr. 324b Jacoby (a wage 
quotation from Herodotus bk. I) is now omitted, with a 
reproachful note in the appendix that Hecatacus is not even 
mentioned in the passage, But Porphyry explicitly stated {in 
fr. 3240) that Herodotus, in treating in his second book the 
subjects actually described in the passage in question, was 

uoting verbally, though with some condensation, from 
Hecatacus. Who is right, Jacoby or Nenci? 

The Introduction for the most part summaries arguments 
that the author has advanced, in greater detail, m contributions 
to journals—v.g., that Hecatacus’ part in the Ionian revolt was 
exaggerated by Herodotus; that the Periegeseus are genuine, 
and ancient doubt misplaced; that Hecatacus’ * rationalism " 
has been exaggerated. One could have wished for les con- 
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densation, and more evidence, here; for example, the statement 
that the Ase envisages a geographical situation anterior to the 
Scythian expedition, the Europe one between 514 and 4510, 
deserves some support. It would have been ul, too, to 
mention what is known of the Abderite Hecatacus. Nenci's 
text of Athenacus II, yo a (T 15a Jacoby), which mentions 
Callimachus’ doubts on the authorship of the Tour of Asa, o 
relevant to his discussion of authenticity in the Introduction. 
He prints (in his T XXVIII)... KadAipayos yap [Nnoustoy] dvr" 
dvrypaee. He has well argued elsewhere that the asi 
Nesiotes arises out of a dittography of the words yrs toi, 
which occur roughly one line putea eet hate is 
dvaypége: or dvravrypépe, which can hardly absolute, 
(ave" dverypaee, the text of L adopted here, is obviously im- 
possible: in his article Nenci had dvrovcypape. P, L om 
merging, and the editors have ait} aveypape.) On Hecatarus’ 
much-emphasised rationalism Nenci rightly stresses that he 
did not reject myth altogether, but criticised and avoided its 
indiscriminate and contradictory use; though it is excessive to 
assume that in fr. ta Adyot tmoXAol te eal yeAotat signifies 
‘ridiculous decane many". The author has dealt firmly else- 
where with the fantastic conviction (on which much paper has 
been wasted by those who should know better) that the reason 
for Heraclitus’ criticism of Hecatacus in fr, 40 Diels was that 
the former was anti-barbarian (in view of fr, 107 Diels!), the 
latter pro-barbarian! I[t is these useful aspects of Nenci's 
work on Hecatacus that should be emphasized. a aie 
. S. Kare. 


The Sophists. By M. Ustrersrewer. Translated from the 
ltalian by K. Freeman. Pp. xvi + 968. Onxford: Black- 
well, 1954. gis. Gd. | 

For a generation or more in this country it has been the 
fashion to regard the sophists as almost anything rather than as 
philosophers. This attitude has found reflection not only in 
standard works on Greek philosophy, but also in Liddell and 

Scott sv. copurris, where pailecpey finds no place among 

the subjects taught by the sophists. But it is p fe that to 

an increasing number has come the realisation that this view & 
unsound, and that the major sophists were philosophers with 
just as good a claim to that title as others to whom it i never 
refused. ‘To these the present publication will have a double 
interest, first, because it is permeated with the view that the 
sophists were serious thinkers and makes a full-scale attempt 
to determine the views which they were concerned to put 
forward, and secondly, because both in the text and in the 
copious footnotes it digests and presents the results of innumer- 
able articles and monographs. A great deal of this work is 
barely accessible and litthe known in this country, and in this 
category are probably some of Prof. Untersteiner’s own articles 
in Italian periodicals. . oa 

In the past, it might be said, scholars have tended to be at 

fault, when studying the sophists, through failing to a, mF 
philosophic arguments when confronted with them. The 
were contequently largely immune from a different danger, 
that of recognising a modern philosophic argument in an 
ancient author when it isnot there at all, This is unfortunately 
a marked fault in the present book. Add to it a use of the 
apparatus of scholarship so fanciful that one wonders at times 
whether the author can really be serious, and it becomes very 
difficult te aceept the picture of the sophists which we are given 
as correct. Yet just because of its originality and on occasions 
its startling conclusions this is a work which needs the most 
careful attention by all who are concerned with the development 
of ancient thought. 

The hard core of the book lies in the interpretations of 

Protagoras, Gorgias, and Antiphon, The relationship sug- 

sted between these three might very well be a standard 
illustration of the working of the Hegelian dialectic. The 
universe is seen aa wholly int netrated by conflicting forces, 
and it was consciousness of this conflict which constituted 
tragic dilemma confronting Greek thinkers. Protagoras held 
that it was possible for man to master the conflicting opposites 
by means of superior rational knowledge, the wpeirray Adyos 

(Thesis), This p solution provoked Gorgias to take 

the opposed view (Antithesis)—the tragic antilogics of ex- 

penence cannot be overcome by rational means. But above 
them Gorgias places an * irrational cognitive factor’, spinrap 
called ‘deception’ and ‘ persuasion’, by means of whic 

factor decision imposes one of the alternatives of an antithesis, 

Finally, Antiphon (Synthesis) reacted against the arguments of 

Gorgias and restated Protagoreanism in terms of time—smpdés. 

Once time is introduced as the basis of judgements, the tragic 

antilogies of Protagoras cease to cause trouble to philosophers. 

Within this general sequence the work of the other sophists 

is found to have a subordinate but relevant place. Particularly 

remarkable is the treatment of Hippias, it is argued that he 
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was still alive in 943 8.c., that he wrote the Proem attached to 
Theophrastus’ Characters, also Anonymus Jamblicht and [Thuc.] 
IIT. 84, and that he had the additional distinction of being 
attacked in his own lifetime by Plato in the Seventh Epistle. 

In this the Hegelian framework and terminology with its 
elaborate theme of conflict and tragedy are clearly imported 
by the author from without. But the detailed treatment of 
the doctrines of particular sophists cannot be so dismissed— 
it springs from a thorough study of the relevant sources, 
Though I believe much of it is mistaken, it deserves to be taken 
very seriously, Through lack of space I ¢ only of the 
interpretation of Protagoras, and then with the utmost brevity. 

The doctrine of Protagoras is the key pomt in Untersteiner’s 
interpretation of the sophistic movement, and within the 
doctrine itself it is the interpretation of the * Man-Mcasure * 
principle which is of crucial importance. Untersteiner tries 
to establish that for Protagoras man is the measure in the sense 
that he is the master or determinant of his own ences. 
The commonest interpretation of the principle, that, ¢.z., of 
Zeller, that Protagoras held a form of subjective idealism, is 
emphatically rejected by Untersteiner, wt tedly em- 

hasises the objective reality of phenomena for Protagoras. 
But the view diametrically opposed to that of Zeller, the 
theory of Brochard and Cornford, is not discussed by Unter- 
steiner, and it seems clear that his view is not theirs cither, 
On that view the mind perceives any one of a pair of opposite 
qualities at any one time, but both qualities are always present 
in reality and are in no way dependent upon any mund for 
their existence. Untersteiner holds that it is only with their 
realisation as phenomena that cae were regarded as 
real by Protagoras. wy are thus, he says, ‘ within the 
power’ of the man who makes them real, though apparently 
they are not cd ag upon the man experiencing them for 
their reality, which is something objective. Protagoras was 
then, it appears, an anticipator of the creative power of the 
absolute mind. But there is simply no evidence that Protagoras 
ever thought along these lines, and the case is not strengthened 
by a mistranslation of Sextus Empiricus’ Sdeoo%ai thy GAny 
éc0v ip* loviij waera ale doa wat poivern, which is rendered 
* matter in its essential nature is the sum of what it appears to 
be to everybody’, instead of something like *‘ matter, so far 
as depends upon itself, is able to be all those things which appear 
to everybody *. 

The S adation of the book from the Italian is not very well 
done—obvious mistakes and misprints in the original are 
faithfully reproduced in the English version and many new 
ones added. Nor can one always rely on a correct bapariie 3 
of the meaning. On p. 249, Gia da molti ho sentito, whic 
correctly represents the Greek fn yop TwokAGy fieouca, with 
sentire used for udire, has become * Like many others I have 
felt’, which makes nonsense of the paragraph in which it 


Oocurs | 
G. B, Kerrerp. 


Association Guillaume Budé. Congrés de Tours et 
Poitiers 3-9 Septembre 1953. Actes du Congrés. 
Pp. 422. Paris: Société d'Edition ‘ Les Belles Lettres’, 
1954. Price not stated. | 

The “hich Congrés Budé was devoted, in the words of M. 
Heurgon, par unt dualité presque aggrestioe, to two topics, Rabelais 
and Platonism. The present volume records the papers pre- 
sented, in part in full and in part in summary form. Platonism 
occupies nearly three hundred pages of the whole, and it is 
with these that the present notice will be concerned. 

For purposes of publication the papers are arranged to 
provide a chronological sequence from Plato to the sixteenth 
century. Each group begins with a survey of work already 
done and problems remaining to be explored. There follow 
more specialised contributions dealing with particular passages 
and problems of varying interest and importance, “The survey 
papers printed in full are as follows:—P. M. Schuhl, * Platon, 
quinge années d'études platoniciennes *, which is almost wholly 
bibliographical in character; P. Boyancé, ‘ Le Platonisme a 
Rome, Platon et Cicéron': FP. Courcelle, ‘ Travaux neéo- 

lateniciens ", both of which are masterly presentations; M. de 
Gandillac, * Le Platonisme au Alle ect au AITMe siécles'; 
R.. Marcel, * Le Platonisme de Pétrarque 4 Léon |"Hébreu’; 
RK, Lebéeuc, * Le Platonisme en France au XVIe sitcle’; 
and A. Chastel, * Le Platonisme ct les arts 4 la Renaissance '. 
Among the twenty-nine more specialised contributions, only 
a few can be separately mentioned, Of special interest is 
likely to be the discussion of Marsiglio Ficino and his manu- 
scripts of Plotinus, by P. Henry, which includes a personal 
statement of Henry's attitude towards the work of Bréhier, 
An attempt to explain the Oceanus dissociabilis of Horace, Odes 
[. iii in terms of the (Platonic) Ocean which encircles the whole 
world does not read very convincingly, An unexpected 
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contribution discusses the ewentially Platonic nature of the 
sonnet form. ‘The pa directly concerned with Plato deal 
mainly with political philosophy and with literary and 
hilological questions. An exception is a contribution by 
Pichant Robinson on ' The two senses of al ivy dom im Plato's 
Parmenides ". | 
The volume concludes with a summing up by Fernand 
Robert, which seems expresly designed to prevent com- 
placency arising among Platonic scholars, He suggests briefly 
that the Socrates of the middle and even later d ues may 
be more historical than the Socrates of the earlier dialogues, 
and pleads for a qualified return to a unitary, as opposed to 
an evolutionary, approach to the thought of Plato. 
G. B, Kenrerp. 


-KOZ bei Platon. Ableitung und Bedeutung mit 
Materialsammilung. By A. N. Ammann. Pp. 270. 
Freiburg: Paulusdruckerei, 1953. Sw. Fr. 12.50. ; 

This investigation should be of value in a number of quite 
different ways. The greater part of the book consists of an 
alphabetic list of some 429 words cons in «mos found in the 

Platonic corpus. Every occurrence of every such word 1s 

listed, usually with the clause or sentence in which it occurs. 

The occurrences are classified under five headings—ordinary 

attributive adjective, attribute of vixen or tmoriun and as a 

substantive with the article in the feminine, as a neuter noun 

with the article, as an attribute of a person or a noun with 
the article in the masculine, and as an adverb. In each case 
the meaning is discussed, the formation and derivation con- 
sidered, and the occurrence of the word in other authors 
noticed, In the remaining part of the book certain conclusions 
are drawn from the material thus assembled. 
The results are of interest first for Greek lexicography in 
general—thus forms occurs first in Plato, and this relatively 
early use secms never to have found its wey into dictionaries 
and a number of corrections to Liddell and Scott are gleaned 
from the survey. Secondly, in the absence of any relinble 
lexicon to Plato's Greek it should be valuable to have a complete 
list for at least one type of word, Thirdly, the ral con- 
clusions are of importance for the history of the Greek language 
in general. Adjectives in -os are most commonly classifyn 
agen Sometimes they act as qualtying or characterming 
adjectives, but the verbal sense is usually in the foreground, 
and there is a tendency to create such adjectives directly from 
the verb, whether or not there be any nomen agentis to serve as 
int iary. ‘This leads to a third function of such adjectives, 
to express disposition or potentiality, and so in effect to a new 
kind of verbal adjective. Finally, all three functions,classifying, 
qualifying, and dispositional-dynamic are often combined in 
ae one word, e.g. Aoxcwinas dvip, | | : 
These conclusions are amply supported by the material 
collected from Plato. In a rather different category is the 
discussion of the origin of the great development im the use of 
adjectives ending in -ex¢ which began around the end of the 
filth century and the beginning of the fourth, This movement, 

Ammann holds, was due to the sophists—first in * Ionian 

Sophistic” and then in Athens. The last sentence in the book 

in fact claims that the perfection of the adjective im -imog as 

the scientific instrument of definition was the abiding linguistic 
and spiritual achievement of the sophists. This has only two 
pieces of evidence to support it. Ar, Anights, 1376 ff may 
show that the gilded youth of Athens in 424 .c. were addicted 
to adjectives in -mos, and a number of passages amociate new 
coinages in language (or is it simply strange uses of words?) 
with certain orators at Athens, But the surviving traces of 
the writings of the sophists reveal no fondness for tives in 
-~m%, and, what is perhaps more ran Seba there 1s no sig 
of any such predilection in gre cle ere Plato seems certainly 
rodying sophistic style, Neither of these last pomts Is con- 
sidered ey Ascneichi: But even if we are not justified in 
attributing the new departure to the sophists, the fact remains 
that Plato stood at or just after the point at which -mo; began 
to be the most productive adjectival suffix in prose writing, 
and the present investigation is most welcome accordingly, 
G. B, Kerrerp. 


Der platonische Dialog Hippias Maior (Zetemata, 6). 
e re SorerH, Pp. 64. Munich: CC. H. Beck, 1955. 


It may surprise some that the authenticity of this dialogue 
should still need defending. The onus probandi lies with the 
sceptics, to whose side Wilamowitz lent his authority, if little 
else, While Soreth's examination, which provides a useful 
commentary, tends to place the work somewhere between 
re sack fippiro and Phardo, he properly limits his main argument 
to showing the implausibility of the hypotheses of forgery or 
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Apart from some insignificant linguistic points, the evidence 
esatiae Platonic ore consis in all I weaknesses of 
construction, plunderings from genuine dialogues (and from 
Xenophon}, and Aristotelian terminology. With these Sorcth 
deals well. Few words are required to dispose of any trace 
either of Aristotle or of the theory of Forms: the view that 
would find here criticisms of the Paaede doctrine receives, as it 
deserves, nO mention; and among many points of less im- 
portance, the charge of unintelligent cOpVINg, in Hipiiar 2q5c 
and 2gte, from Gorgiar 474 ff, is refuted. ‘The reader is left 
mildly astonished at the frivolity and flimsiness of some of the 
armuments put forward by scholars, sometimes of eminence. 
The main yl Sore however, turns on the relation of the 
dialogue to Lwthypiro and Phaedo, In a subtle and closely- 
reasoned passage he compares Hiptias 26oc with Enthypiro Ba, 
where the similarity of wording makes independence unlikely. 
It is: shown that similar conclusions follow here from quite 
different arguments, In Mippier it is admitted that while 
particular naka may also be aloyed, ore 1h mohkdy cannot: and 
this involves an aporia the solution of which is offered by the 
Theory of Forms propounded in Phasdo; which is not the case 
in Eutiypiro. Moreover, Phoeds obd quotes, among the causal 
explanations discarded by Socrates, one explicitly stated in 
Alipiias 2g4b, 

Kis poe better soll if we could be assured that 7a 
Omplyov in Hippies bears the same meaning as td ivepeyew in 

vdo, and if an unequivocal interpretation could be found 
for the Eulirphro passage (especially at 5d 1-5). But the point 
is well made: if the forger or mmitator | sed sufficient 
philosophical insight to reconstruct a crucial stage in Plato's 
thought which is not elsewhere indicated, what becomes of the 
Hc Slam tami ", Which was the initial reason for postulating 
im? 

Soreth’s careful examination focuses attention on several 

xints of difficulty which might easily be, or have been, passed 
ae Three jh Sse aay be noted : 

(i) gove 4. Th ebeia TH it dupdtepa Eropivep: not * the 
attribute common to both kinds of pleasure" but * the 
attribute common to the pair and to its members severally *. 
This gives better sense. 

(ii) 2gge 3: S. reads: aivedon 6) nol wouly elem oo pdvor 
eoka oun dv mote Govarta [to] ard, GAA" GOEL dAdo driv: 
* Neither it nor anything else could cause both the reality and 
the appearance of beauty,’ ‘Though the word order is awkward, 
this makes better sense in the context than do the Budé and 
Loch editors. (What Burnet’s text means here [ cannot 
conjecture, ) 

(i) $00e 7: tipata av doroxpivoplvy fomay, & Laxpores, En 
Helse TSAO cov Gtrecplew. What are the “even greater 
miracles *? Retaining the MSS, reading in the preceding lines, 
Soreth rightly refers * tpdtepov’ to go0b 6; then the * greater 
miracies* refer to Socrates’ transition from * wemovdivn * there 
to ‘den’ in gooe, This involves pressing rather hard, in 
the following lines, the distinction between wa$e¢ and obsia, 
which is at best only implicit in the text. Now in gooe 5, as 
Sorcth points out, Sydenham proposed a radical alteration of 
Socrates’ last words to read: ‘iva 6° of, & wt dpedripoi, 
Taira beitepov cen qede ", which avoids the blatant tautology 
of the text as it stands; and Schicicrmacher, following him, 
found in these words the ‘fm pedze tipara’, When th 
claims that this will not do, becawe in Hippias’ next words 
‘Kem Beispiel ist so formuliert, das es sich gegen die Umkehr- 
ung: was wir beide zusammen nicht sind, sind wir als 
cingelne, richtet' (p. 55), he is mistaken, ‘The * Umkehrong' 
4 in fact controverted by two of Hippias’ examples, and is 
again apparently envisaged at gore, Sydenham may have 

eon wrong to improve the text here; but it is an improvement. 

To draw attention to such difficulties is a service, even if the 
proposed solutions do mot win acceptance. Sorcth's work is 
notable for its sobricty and gol sense; and any future challenge 
to the Platonic authorship of this dialogue will need a better 
foundation than has been found in the past. 

R. Matiewsos, 


L'Oeuvre de Platon. by P.-M.Scuun, Pp. ei. Paris: 
Hachette, 1954. Fr. ago. 

This brief but valuable study appears in a series entitled 
A la Recherche de la Veérité’; it i presumably intended 
for the general student of philosophy, while it also contains 
much that is useful and sugeestive for the Platonist. Initro- 
ductory chapters state some of the problems involved and give 
a clear acne of pre-Platonic thought, The main contents 
and findings of the dialogues are then expounded, in the 
customary order and for the most part on aceepted lines. 
After tracing the 6 and earlier developments of the Theory 
of Ideas, Prof, Schuhl emphasises the probability of a * crisis ' 
in Plato's thought, connecting this with the second Sicilian 
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visit and with fresh personal contacts or influences at that 

iod—Eudoxus and Aristotle newly arrived in the Academy; 

nocritus: further association with Pythagoreans; Philistion 
and the medical studies of Sicily. sion of the earlier 
theory, and new trends of it, In the later dialogues are 
persuasively attributed to these influences. The exposition of 
these later works in outline, particularly of the Timaru: and 
the Laws, is clear and well proportioned. Reference is finally 
made to the problem of the * unwritten doctrines", wily 
special acknowledgement to Ross's Plato's Theory of Ideas. 
An excellent classified blsograpty 8 appended, supplementing 
the numerous references in footnotes to works of various dates, 
some quite recent. 

Amid much that will stand unquestioned, yet worthy of 
attention because of the author's freshn ess of approach and wise 
comments, his statements at certain points arc open to challenge, 
It may be a mere looseness in expression that makes him 
describe the Pheedo as recording (p. g2) in the plural * les 
derniers jours’ and ‘les ultimes conversations’ of Socrates, 
One ma ey the description of the Demiurgos in the Timarus 
as * rae Se ing" the causal power of the Ideas. Perhaps the 
section most open to criticism is the treatment of the Republic, 
where the ethical and spiritual message for the individual is 
too much subordinated to the political and social doctrine. 
This is especially noticeable in the study of the degenerate states 
and lives in Books VIII and IX, where the types of individual 
character are ex ly regenden as Pesce of life Asner the 
corresponding polities—p. 108, * lévolution psychologique que 
subissent les individus membres de ces différents régimes ", 
This ignores the essential parallelism between the city without 
and the city rar bine Aa enh the individual at anh stage 
develops psychologically from the precedi , not from the 
Seceeinitioes which? ny aupeouid ah cade * tyrannical 
man’ (57ta ff.) is mof the political tyrant, already described in 
relation to the state be rules, but be whose inner polity 16 at 
the mercy of one overmastering passion, 

These and other possible criticisms in detail must not detract 
from the praise due to an excellent treatise, which students 
of Plato should not overlook, 

D. ‘TarRant. 


Plato's earlier dialectic. By R. Rosmsox, ond edition, 
Pp. x + 266. Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1953- 254. 

First published in America in 1941, this book has unul now 
been known to many students of Plato only by ceoerts ‘Thanks 
are due to the author and the publishers for making available 
this revised and enlarged edinon, The work is based on a 
most painstaking examination of the dialogues, not eactuding 
the latest group, and its pronouncements upon Plato and, sti 
more, upon his modern commentators deserve thorough 
consideration. 

The purpose is to trace and evaluate the logical theories and 
practices contained in the early and middle dialogues. The 
method of collection and division is excluded as late and new, 
though that is not what Plato says of it in Phaedrus 266b. It 
is claimed that the canons of interpretation applied are * of 
unusual severity’: only what Plato explicitly says and does is 
to be taken as evidence of his logical position. There are 
few text-books which could stand up to these canons; and 
these dialogues are not text-books but works of dramatic art, 
contrived and arranged by Plato for some purports other than 
detailed and systematic exposition. ‘This is a further ‘ canon" 
for which Mr. Robinson makes little allowance. Moreover, he 
himself seems at times compelled to go beyond the text. For 
example, he assumes that both Socrates and Plato believed m 
the equation of virtue with knowledge; but this is one of the 
* propowtions " which, to use his own term, are  Memrayed 
in certain dialogues by the ‘appeal to instances’, which he 
finds to be a device for ‘ destroying rather than establishing 
propositions *, * Destroying" seems a strong word for the 
ci ication of conecpts, or the exposure of ambiguities. Not 
all so-called knowledge is (genuine) virtue; but the equation 
is not abandoned. 

According to Mr. Rebinson (here departing from Ross's 
view), Aristotle, in attributing induction and definition to 
eocrates, did not mean that the former was a means to the 
latter, They are mentioned simply as two disconnected pro- 
cedures relevant to the theme of Aristotle's context, viz. dialectic. 
In the dialogues, though sometimes the speakers ‘ think” that 
they arrive at a univertal by the ‘most useless" kind of in- 
duction, complete enumeration, the function of cpagoge is 
uwiually destructive, and the propositions destroyed are by no 
means always definitions, “There is indeed little sympathy with 
the Socratic demand for definitions; Mr. Robinson flatly 
contradicts Phadnis 260: that one must know the meaning of 
‘horse " or * justice" before one can say anything useful about 
horses or justice. Ignoring the positive suggestions found cven 
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in the earliest group, he concentrates on the negative side of 
the Socratic elenchus. Definition, at best, means for Socrates, 
he finds, the * identification * of % through its essential character ; 
but frequently any ‘ mark ' or differentia will satisfy him; and 
always the assumption is that X can be broken up into * ele- 
ments", so that, if X is a primary element, no definition is 
possible, and if it is a composite, definition is merely a statement 
of its elements, which, nevertheless, Theast. rejects as unhelpful. 
Reducing the Socratic arguments to their lowest common 
denominator, Mr. Robinson pronounces "What is A?" to be 
‘a vague question merely inviting some true statement about 
“M'. ‘There are some considerations which might mitigate these 
conclusions: for example,’ elements * must include the relations 
of % to other things; and the object is not so much to identify 
X as to induce an understanding of it. 

Mr, Robinson thinks that when Aristotle attributed dialectic 
to Zeno he did not mean the question-and-answer variety, 
which was probably Plato's invention based on his inheritance 
from Socrates, to which he stubbornly clung long after it_ had 


become inappropriate, Plato's dialectic can go on in a single 
mind, but Mr. Robinson curiously insists that it is essentially 


a social activity, full, presumably, of argumenta od hominem. 
Thus the ‘something adequate’ of Phaedo is for him merely 
an ad hominem device, some hypothesis to which the objector 
no longer objects, In the middle dialogues Socrates, we are 
told, becomes constructive; he genuinely secks ‘ essences" by 
means of the method of hypothesis. We are told at the same 
time that this method is * mot so much a way of discovering 
essence as of evading the search for essence * while still * paying 
oi Sessa to the need for grasping it’. No doubt itis because 
of such tart remarks that Mr. Robinson has been accused of 
a hostility towards Plato which he disavows. To take another 
example, it is said that dialectic tends to mean * the ideal 
method, whatever that may be’ at any given time. Ane it is 
surely captious, unless there is a decp misunderstanding here, 
to say that Plato's strong belief in the value of experts i at 
variance with his claim that dialectic recognises no authority. 

It is not easy to make a connected account of dialectic out 
of the numerous sections into which the treatment of this 
subject is broken up. Mr. Robinson sees that what to him 
are questions of logic are for Plato—and this is * very strange © 
—matters of ontology, Yet he treats even the Idea of Good 
as a ‘ proposition", denying that it is a genus or a universal. 
It does not occur to him that it might be some kind of ens, 
Recognising rightly that dialectic is not a set of rules, he seems 
again to forget about the objective reference in calling it ‘a 
way of thinking*. The only merit which he appears to assign 
to the hypothetical method, as expounded in the mudcile 
dialogues, lies in its keeping ‘ what you assume ' distinct from 
* what ~~ deduce’. But elsewhere even this merit is denied 
by implication, According to Mr. Robinson's interpretation, 
a hypothesis is to be rejected if its contradictory (or a pair of 
contradictories} can be deduced from it. Either, then, a 
hypothesis must be a complex proposition, or else the conilict 
is due to extra premisses tacitly introduced. How, then, has 
the method succeeded in making one’s assumptions distinct 
and explicit? Mr. Robinson successfully disposes of Burnct's 
view that the exposition of the method is a reply to Protagoras’ 
attack on mathematics, and throws some doubt on Maier's 
notion that it had something to do with Aristotle's doctrine 
on unproved first principles, But he cannot explain why the 
method is introduced im its context in Phaedo; the ee is, 
he thinks, irrelevant, ‘an excrescence "—for why should the 
abandonment of the search for the Good involve adopting the 
hypothetical method? I should reply: because the search 
is not abandoned but postponed; the ‘switch from final to 
formal causes’ (the ideas) is a misleading expression when the 
formal causes are also final causes. It is wrong to think that 
there is * no connexion * between internal and external finality. 


Hypotheses are usually premisses, and since pis (all of 
them?) may lead to contradiction, both they anc their con- 


sequences must be * provisional’. Why, then, docs Rep. claim 
certainty for the conclusions of dialectic? Apparently the 
answer lies not in devising a new method but i | stulating 
an unprovable presupposition, the Good, which enables one to 
‘destroy the hypotheses '"—an expression which Mr. Rohinson 
takes (disappointingly, for it is not what Plato says) as referring 
to the destruction of their hypothetical character. He thus 
thinks it probable that mathematics could be transformed into 
dialectic in the course of the downward path, which, however, 
has appeared to others (notably Mr. Murphy) to involve not 
demonstration but clarification. The discussion of the Line 
and the Cave also reaches rather conventional conclusions, 
* The Line is not parallel to the Cave, and Plato did not think 
it was.” (Are these really two propositions?) And there are 
no mathematicals. As to the four mental states of the Line, 
these are * added as an afterthought " and are of no importance. 
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One could find a moral in the contrast with Ross, whose tone 
and methods are so similar to Robinson's, but who found * the 
real purpose of the Line” to be * a division of states of mind °. 

In practice, Plato relies little on the hypothetical method andl 
he condemns in theory. In finding incoherence here, Mr. 
Robinson perhaps misconceives the relation of sensation to 
dialectic: sense-experience reminds us of the ideas (Pharde), 
and starts off the whole process from which knowledge results 
(Rep.). ‘To the use of imagery he applies without discrimination 
all that Plato says of imitation (good and bad), One might 
have expected those severe canons to rule out the treatment 
of saves and Saka as synonymous. Plato's methods and 
methodologies are finally pronounced to contain five * major 
incoherences ", not one of which appears to me to have been 
made out, 

A long chapter on Porm, a * bewildering * and * depressing 
work, has been added, Rejecting, with good reason for the 
most part, the views of several modern commentators, Mr, 
Robinson finds in Pann. no statement, cither direct or indirect, 
of cither doctrine or method, Nor will he accept what seems 
the most hopeful line of interpretation: the hypothesis that 
Parmenides’ * methods" in the second part are a commentary 
on his criticisms of the theory of ideas in the first. But on 
such matters I would refer the reader to A, L. Peck in co, 
N.S. [, 126, TV, 31. 

J. ‘Tare. 


Kommentar zum ersten Buch von Xenophons Memor- 
abilien. (Schweizerische Beitrage zur Altertum- 
swissenschait, 5.) By O.Gioox. Pp. 169g. Easel: F. 
Reinhardt, 1953. Sw. Fr. 15.60, 

This is the first volume of a complete commentary on the 
Memorabilia, Gigon passes over linguistic, historical, and 
other incidental matters wherever possible and concentrates 
his attention upon the philosophical provenance and noe d 
articulation of Xenophon’s * Reminiscences". The micthor, 
here adopted, of continuous, analytical commentary makes for 
a more coherent and readable book, though it necessarily 
involves much paraphrasing of the original text and tends to 
tic down the discussion rather much to the particular passage 
in hand. After all the detailed argument and comparison 
this way and that, one wishes for the scales to be brought in at 
last and some sort of verdict given. Since G. is generally 
reluctant to commit himself on the ultimate authenticity of 
any particular conversation or account of Socrates, the reader 
is often left merely to add a new dimension of complexity to 
a doubt that remains as profound as it was before. But doubt- 
les G. is reserving an overall consideration of Xenophon's 
reliability as a witness to the true Socrates and a drawing- 
together of the many puzzling threads for the enc of his com- 
mentary. (The remaining volumes are promised soon.) 

G. believes that Xenophon was not philosophically in- 
competent; that he was not, of course, a * straight’ reporter 
of Socratic anecdotes, conversations, and characteristics, nor 
yet a complete inventor of them. The difficulty is to decide 
where to draw the lines berween genuine reminiscence, 
‘ doctored ' reminiscence, plausible extension of Socratic ideas, 
and all-but-invention. ‘Towards this task G."s first volume 
provides some valuable reconnaissance and some preliminary 
skirmishing. 

Among the many interesting discussions in the book may be 
mentioned that on the relation between Libanius’ Apology and 
Xenophon's Bk. 1, Chap. 2, and the derivation of both from 
Polycrates’ hostile pamphlet, which was largely based on the 
allegation that the infamous Critias and Alciades had been 
Socrates’ pupils (pp. 99 ff, 80 ff), Xenophon vindicates his 
master, notes G.,in alesssubtle way than Plato, For Xenophon 
virtue is mainly a matter of practice, and consequently may be 
lost; therefore Socrates was not to blame for others’ lapses 
after they had abandoned him. For Plato, on the other hand, 
knowledge of the Good, if once attained, could never be lost 
(p. 48), and his Socrates makes no claim even to possess this 
knowledge, much less to teach it. Another such contrast i 
brought outon p. 101, Xenophon sees Socrates’ self-appointed 
poverty as a wise effort after the utmost self-sufficiency; and 
perhaps implies that it would be unjust to class him with 
aristocratic parasites, because his needs were in fact so small. 
But Plato expressly attributes Socrates’ poverty to his full-time 
devotion to the service of God in chastening pretenders to 
wisdom (Apo. 2gb-c), On p. 164 there is a comparison, 
though hardly an evaluation, of the reasons given for Socrates’ 
non-participation in politics. Xenophon’s excuse is that 
Socrates did more good by training many others to be poli- 
ticians (Mem. 1. 6. 15). (Bue this surely lays him open to the 
charge which he has been so earnestly rebutting—that some of 
the * pupils’ had turned out very badly. And would not the 
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master” statesman have done better than many indifferent 
disciples ?) Plato invokes the Daimonion (which | Gartke helps) 
and makes Socrates declare that he have lost his life 
long ago if he had been active in politics (Apol. gic). (But 
this consideration seems to be on a much less ically moral 
plane than other parts of the Apala a It is disappomting that 
G. hardly attempts to apportion the truth between confleting 
views such as these 

G. finds anachronisms in the dialogue between Xenophon and 
Socrates upon Critobulus’ love for Alcibiades’ son ree 
He 3. 6. ff.), similar to some found in Plato's dialogues (p 

og ff). By ingeniously linking this with one in 

eC 4. 10-28, where the dramatic date known to be 422, 
ests that Xenophon is here repr Scag tinal ashe being 
y on familiar terms with Sccratés t time—in fact 
talking intimately with him about the son of his best friend, 
Crito. G. isinclined to favour Apollodorus’ date for Xcnophon's 
birth (441/440) rather than the usual ¢, g28 (p. 106). “his is 
important in that it wo allow a longer time in which 

Xenophon could have got to know Socrates really well. 

On the vexed question of the identity of the Antiphon in 
ates. 1. 6, G, thinks that ‘ Antiphon* i used here merely os 

a type-name for an opponent o ‘Socrates, for which he com- 
pares Plato's wie of ‘ Gorgias’, This would exclude the passage 
from giving any clues towards the distinction of the sophist 
(and seer?) from the orator of Rhammnus (if they were different), 
but incidentally G. takes tap" qulv (Afem. 1. 6. 14) to refer to 
the Socratic circle (p. ha so far agrecing with Morrison 
ae March 1953) against Dodds (The Greeks and the Irrational, 

p- 133). 

G,. finds Xenophon’s way of stringing together his remi- 
niscences highly inconsequential at times, but despite some 
undoubted inconsistencies and dislocations (ef. pp. 44, 161) Sag 
seems to be expecting a standard of precision and logi 
exposition which would be remarkable in a strongly apologetic 
memoir of this sort and tends to exaggerate the effect of 
faulss on the reader ([r.z. Pp. 4, 21). G. is always straining 
to see the written work of some shadowy Sofrafiter behind 
Xenophon's stories (e.g. pp. 42, 109). He even believes that 
Xenophon followed a p ished list of those who were present 
at Socrates’ death (p. 73—despite discrepancies there noted). 
Apart from the temerity of calling the contemporary Xeno- 
epee s observation on the prevalence of gluttony at Athens 

Unsinn ', it is surely unnecessary to trace in it a muddled 
echo of an (unknown) Ur-Symposium (p, 102). Socrates and 
his friends were, above all, great talkers, and the introduction 
to Plato's Phaeda gives a more likely account of the way stories 
about Socrates were spread than G."s picture of the ex-soldier- 
of-fortune conflating and confusing piles of earlier Socratic 


literature. 

Several of the more striking parallel passages in the opwcedia 
are not mentioned by G, (many references in Marchent’s Pech Loeb). 
These raise im acute form the question: Was Xenophon 
fathering his own ideas on Socrates, or was he im sing 
along lines Socrates had suggested? On the other , in 
such dialogues as Mfem. 1, 2. 33 ff Socrates seems to pursuc 
his question-and-answer method in essentially the same way 
e in Plato. Much of the argument in 1. 4. 10-18 and 

. 5. 3 would come just as naturally from Plato’s Socrates, 
Gee wonders about the rest—is it what Xenophon invented or 
what Plato sup ? It is to be hoped that G, will not 
end his commentary without a bold discussion of such questions. 

Hitt. 


E. R. 
“New 


Morals and Law. The growth of Aristotle's 
, - By M, Hawevecer. Pp. xi + 191. 

Haven; Yale University Press, 1951. (London: Geoffrey 

Cumberlege.) 24s. 


The purpose of Dr. Hamburger’s study is to elucidate the 
ain of Aristotle's legal theory as set forth in the Ethics, 

witics, and Rhetoric, and to determine what theories of enduring 
value may be found in these works. Dr. H. finds that the 
chronological order of the three treatises with which he ts 
chiefly concerned, as indicated by Le a eet of Aristotle's 
legal views, ts Magna Moralia, Et A, Nie.; both the 
SUMMArsing passages the expansions found in FRh. Nic. 
show it to the latest of the three. He thus aligns himself 
with the reaction against the methods and conclusions of 
Jaeger. Dr. H. makes three divisions of his study: (1) Volun- 
tary action and Sfoices (2) Law and Justice; (3) Friendship 
(‘social sympathy"). In each division he gives a close analysis 
of the arguments of the three treatues, and his main evidence 
for the chronological development is drawn from the first 
division. ‘The second division is the longest, dealing with 
Justice in its various aspects, including Aristotle's notion of 

equity" (ireicen) as supplementing the laws where they are 
too general to permit of a fair application in some particular 
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case, In the third division the relation between ‘ social 
sympathy " and justice is Ldetiuiees wid Pama 

of comparison and contrast of Aristotle's views with 
The study is written to show that Aristotle's views are based 
not on an amateurish grasp of legal teary = oe often to 
have been supposed, at any rate sa awyers), but upon sound 
and adequate technical knowled are therefore to be 
regarded not as mere historical curiosities, but as embodying 
principles which are of permanent valuc, which have had a 
practical influence upon later and present-day shea and 


they serve in particular as a corrective - against the tendency 
of n modern | theory ae break away increasingly from its 
connexion with philosoph whe ack apie and moral philosophy 
im particular. It would indeed be gratifying if the study of 


Aristotle's Iegal theories ‘could help towards restoring the 


‘synoptic ’ view of human society and human endeavour, 
A. L. Pace. 
The ) vee Aristotle (Home University Library). 
By D. J. . - Pp. 2te. London: Oxford University 


Press, 1 

There is sa that need be said about this admirable book 
except to commend it. The analysis and presentation of 
Aristotle's philosophy are sympathetic and penetrating, and so 
are the statements of Anstotle’s weaknesses and shortcomings, 
In a few isolated places one may feel that a remark needs 
modification; but taking the work as 4 whale, i it is difficult to 
imagine how its pu / which is ‘to give an outline of 
Aristotle's principal doctrines with reference to the circum- 
stances in which they were formed", could in the prescribed 
compass have been more successfully achicved. Any reader 
who, having no Aristotle and no Greek, wishes to obtain a 
fair and balanced account of Aristotle's thought will find one 
here. It is perhaps not without significance that both this 
book, and Dr. Hamburger’s, which d intensively with one 
facet only of Aristotle's doctrine, concur in em the 
value of Aristotle's thought for the present age. * The world’, 
says Mr. Allan, ‘is mot too richly endowed with examples of 
perseverance and subtlety in analysis, of moderation and 
sanity in the study of human affairs, [t will be a great loss 
if the thinker who, above all others, displays these qualities, 
Is ever totally forg ten.” 

The work incl a useful short Deere § and an index. 

. L. Peck. 


e d'Aristote. Hy D. pe Mowrwotum. Tex 
primi et additions ultérieures. Neuchatel: H. Messeil. 
er, 1, Pp. $75. Price not given. 

It w be a pity if the exasperating cleverness of this 
dissertation were to distract attention from its valuc. It is 
clearly the work of a brilliant young scholar who has yet to 
learn the satefaction of distinguishing accurately between what 
can and what cannot be proved, and whose critical method 
consists of setting up a hypothesis and then straining 
nerve to support it. He has nothing but contempt t for “te 
doule méthodique" (p, 188); of his own dialectic the following 
is a sample: 


‘Cette série d'arguments, plus ou moins forts, mais 
se confirment Iles uns les arth eae a la valeur d'une wall 
déciive * (p. 152). 


Pibtes once pra mice naw exercise of pulling oneself off 
ground one 5 own tstraps has | been outmoded, 
and scholars of to-day are likely to be rena frustrated than 
engaged by M. de Montmollin’s agile showmanship. All the 
same, anyone interested in Aristotle's Poetics is bound to learn 
something from a study of this erudite and provocative volume. 
The starting-point of de M.'s thesis is a inc. 9 
(r44Ba 29 ff.) which in printed editions is rescued from Gace 
by the use of brackets; without this typographical device the 
reader could not reasonably be ae to observe that 
Tree Po ees not to the immediately hex but 
id — subject several lines pour ade concluded 
t the seiko paunge mon bes 1sier as ition to the 
text, de M. set set out to look for similar insertions, and found them 
lentiful, ‘The game is, of course, an easy one to play, and there 
Ban obvious er of carrying i it too far, Anyone who has 
ae eigen — “és knows that even a first draft contains 
erthoughts, wis one to distinguish between a a paren- 
thetical observation which occurred to the author while he 
was in the act of writing and one which he added in the margin 
many years later? In his examination of the early chapters 
de M. made it his aim to mark as later additions only those 
passages which appeared on stylistic grounds to be out of 
place in their present contexts, As he proceeded to list such 
passages a pattern became apparent: the intrusions consisted 
of factual and illustrative matter, what remained was mainly 
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theoretical. Henee he developed the theory that Ar. originally 
wrote a pea Hanan treatise on poctry, perhaps for the 
instruction of his nas Alexander; at a later date he worked 
over this treatise with a view to using it in his courses at the 
Lyceum, and having by this time conducted his researches at 
the Metréon was able to incorporate facts of literary and 
dramatic history as well as other matter which had not been 
relevant to his original purpose. The marginalia were, 
essentially, Ar.’s own, but their incorporation into a con- 
tinuous text was the work of a compiler after his death, and was 
in many places carclessly executed. | | 

So far so good, But complications multiplied as this hypo- 
thesis was re ie to the central and later sections of the work. 
To begin with, if any passage referred back to a passage already 
marked as a later addition, it must itself be a later addition, 
even though there might be no reason to suspect it on stylistic 
grounds, Again, in these sections of the work there is a strong 
element of tiywj—the author seems to have | 1 from clis- 
cussion of the nature of poctic drama to the formulation of 
precepts for effective dramaturgy: the pattern de M. has 
detected in the early chapters obliges him to mark pasages 
of this nature, however extensive, as later additions. In the 
end we find that from c. 12 to c. 18 inclusive only 45 lines out 
of 275 belong to the original treatise. The analyss of cc, 15 
and 14 (pp. 150 ff.) is almost a reductio ad absurdum of the whole 
method, stirring memories from an early Chaplin film of the 
trimming of the comedian’s moustache, We are left with 
three lines at the beginning of c. 14, announcing a new topic; 
two lines at the end of c. 14, declaring that plot-construction 
has now been adequately discussed; in between, only the first 
thirteen lines of c. 14 are considered to belong to the original 
version, Why are these retained? Mainly, it appears, as the 
result of a notable paralogiam: from the principle, ribet 
mentioned, that a passage echoing a later addition must isclf 
be a later addition, de M. has proceeded to the irrational 
corollary that if a passage echoes part of the original version 
it must itself belong to that version. His reason for retaining 
the opening lines of c. 14 is that there is nothing in them that 
does not reflect some part of the original treause. In other 
words, Ar. is supposed to have solemnly announced a new and 
important topic—what to aim at and what to avoid in con- 
structing plots, and how to achieve the tragic effect—and 
thirteen lines later to have declared the whole topic of plot- 
construction closed without having added a single new idea. 
This is a case where de M. would have been more convincing 
if, like Chaplin's barber, he had carried the trimming process 
through to its logical conclusion. 

But the relegation of whole chapters, or major portions of 
chapters, to the category of later additions plays havoc with the 
original hypothesis of marginalia, It is easy to picture Ar, 
writing a sentence in the margin of a os but how can 
anyone write a chapter in the margin of a sentence? No 
attempt is made to explain how such a very small dog came to 
grow such a very large tail. And a further difficulty ts that 
each passage rel ted to the later additions, whatever tts 
length, must be of one piece—we cannot have afterthoughts 
within afterthoughts. So de M, has to abstain from applying 
his method of stylistic detection to some of the most perplexed 
and perplexing parts of the text; he is even reduced to sug- 
gesting iP. 152) that in his later years (i.2, after writing the 
Organon !) Ar, was less concerned with avoiding self-contra- 
diction. But if we are to beliewe that Ar. in his Lyceum days 
was capable of writing such e baoe nonsense as c. 14, 14536 
34 ff., in the form in which it has come down to us, why show 
we be at such pains to restore order and logic to other parts 
of the Poetics? Why should he not have composed the whole 
work, with all its anomalies, earing te same surprising phase 
of intellectual ir nsibility? What it comes to is that the 
hypothesis of marginalia, when pushed too far, destroys itself; 
applied with discretion it could, and still may, help to explain 
many of the minor incongruities which mar the received text. 

Perhaps the most interesting part of de M.'s thesis ts its third 
chapter, dealing with the place of the Poefics in Ar.’s work. 
Inspired by Jaeger’s * genetic” approach to the Aristotelian 
corpus, he makes a nvetal examination of the scattered external 
evidence concerning Ar.’s writings on poetry, and concludes 
that allusions which are not to the carly dialogue wepl tomy 
are to a later ixisSoulvos Adyos, which may be identified with 
the tpayudrea tiyms tomas, in two books, which is listed 
in the Hermippean catalogue (ap. Diog. Laert. V. 21), and to 
which the fragments of criticism m the Reiner papyri at Vienna 
may possibly belong. This wpryversda, de M. considers, was 
the only critical work on poetry which Ar. ever published; 
the extant work was pieced together after his death and 1, as 
Diintzer conjectured, the tointedy (in ene book) of the Hermip- 
pean catalogue, The argumentation of this chapter deserves 
serious attention, but in so far as it rests on the hypothesis of 
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extensive secundae curae incorporated in the extant work it 
must be treated with reserve, though the assembling of all 
relevant material for a fresh cvaluation of the problem is itself 
a substantial service. ; 

It is characteristic of the intensity of de M.'s scholarship that 
in publishing a text, as a mere appendix to illustrate his thesis, 
he has equipped it with a full and up-to-date apparatus erificus. 
His own text, though founded on Gudeman and Sykoutrn, 
shows some ind ice, and this part of his work has a 
value quite unrelated to the thesis which it supports. The 
bibliography, though restricted to matters relevant to the 
dissertation, will also be found extremely helpful to students 
of critical problems in the Poeties. There is no index, but an 
ingenious system of reference enables a reader interested in 
a particular passage to work his way from point to poimt in 
the order text, thesis, notes, bibliography. 

R. G. C. Levens. 


Trarslatio anonyma, ed. L. Mnao-PALveo. XEXIII, 
De Arte Poetica. Guittetmo pe Morrneke interprete. 
Eds. E. Vavcmacu, A, Faancescamt, L. Mrao-PALve.o. 
(Corpus Philosophorum medii acvi.) Pp. xiv + 111, 
xix-+ 77. Bruges-Paris; Desclée de Brouwer, 1953. 
Prices not stated, | 
Dr. Minio-Palucllo has elsewhere shown that, whereas 
the translation of the Prior Analytics commonly used m the 
Middle Ages and still preserved was the work of Boethius, his 
version of the Posterior Analytics did not survive. Other Greek— 
Latin versions took its place, and this necessitates an inquiry 
into the age and authorship of these versions, Dr. Muinio- 
Palucllo has convincingly argued that the common version 
is to be attributed, along with some early versions of other 
treatises, to James of Venice. Burt this is only one part of the 
story. C. H. Haskins, in a paper published in 1914 and 
reprinted in Studies in Mediaeval Science, announced the discovery 
in a MS, at Toledo of another Greek—Latin version, accom- 
panied by a preface in which the translator refers to the version 
of James, al eging that the learned men of France * by their 





silence bear witness to its great obscurity °. 

The date of this anonymous version is roughly fixed by the 
fact that John of Salisbury, in the Metalogicus, a.p. 1159, cites 
a phrase from it and terms it ‘new’, It i the work which 
here for the first time {apart from Haskins's extracts) appears 
in print, It has sometimes been called the Toledo version: 
Dr. Minio-Palucllo points out that this name might be more 
appropriately assigned to Gerard of Cremona’s Arabic-Latin 
version, which may amp have been written at Toledo. The 
present version may be of Italian origin, and the MS, in which 
it survives appears to have come from France, 

None of the great scholastic thinkers seems to have been 
familiar with it, but it did not remain entirely unknown, 
Apart from John of Salisbury’s quotation, there are in this 
country two MSS., one at Balliol College and one in the British 
Museum, which report its readings in- the margin. 

The general form of this edition is that approved by the 
Union Académique Internationale for the Arinoteles Latins as 
a whole, The editor has carefully studied the readings of the 
Greek MSS. as reported by Waitz and Ross. He states in the 
Preface what can be inferred regarding the translator's Greek 
source, and the relation between version and Greek text is shown 
in detail m aseparate apparatus criticus. In another apparatus 
variants or emendations in the Latin text are given. There 
follow, first a Latin-Greck Index which records the occurrence 
of every word, and if pare broeeere its Various equiva- 
lents, and secondly, a Greek-Latin Index. ‘These Indexes not 
only enable a citation to be readily found, but provide valuable 
material for anyone studying the vocabulary of medieval 
translators, a task which is in turn necessary m deciding 
questions of authorship. | 

So far as form is concerned, the preceding remarks apply 
also to the edition of the Latin version of the Poetics, by 
William of Moerbeke. 

That the work is by him, and that the date of its composition 
is 1278, not, as was formerly thought owing to a musreading, 
1248, are facts which Dr. Minio-Paluello has elsewhere shown, 
The translation is preserved in two MSS., one at Eton College 
and the other at Toledo; in the former it described as 
akin Aristotilis de arte poctica liber’. This version has, 

f course, been previously studied by those interested in the 

establishment of the Greek text, but the present editors are 

uipped with much fuller information about William of 
Moerbeke s vocabulary and his principles of translation. They 
offer us a stemma which shows the relation between the four 
main lines of descent of the text previous to the Renamsance, 
i., the Greek, the Greck-Latin, the Greck—Semitic, and the 
Semitic-Latin. Among other points of value in the Preface 
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there is an interesting note on the phonetic aspect of the 
transliteration of Greek words (PP. x=xi). After the untimely 
death of the original editor, Signorma Valgimigli, the work 
Sei inte the hands of Professor Franceschini and Dr. Minio- 

uello, who have collated the MSS. afresh and drawn up 
the Preface. 

These volumes are remarkable alike for accuracy, for ¢comomy 
of space, and for good judgement. ‘They are a notable addition 
to the resources both of Greck scholars and of students of 
medieval philosophy, | 

D. J. ALLAN, 
Die Schule des Aristoteles. By F. Wena. Vol, I, 
Dikaiarchos. Pp. §o. Basel: Benno Schwabe, 1944. 
Vol. ITT, Klearchos. Pp. 85, 1946. Vol, VI, Lykon 
und Ariston von Eeos. Pp, 67, 1952. Vol. VII, 
Herakleides Pontikos. Pp. 124, 1953. 

For a review of Vols, TI | Aristovenas), iv (Demetrios pon 
Phaleron), ancl V (Straten von Lamprakes) in this series, together 
with some general remarks on its scope and character, sec 
FHS LXXIIL (1953), pp. 160-1. Vol. VIII is to be devoted 
to Eudemus of Rhodes. 

Little is known of Dicacarchus’ life, but Webrli makes the 
most of the evidence available. Among the remains of his 
works the Bexipents of the Mepi yvyis (fr. 5-12) are important, 
and are te be connected with those of Aristoxenus which 
expound a similar theory; it is interesting to see that Webrli 
pee muimediately after them the fragments of the Els 

poxaview eatéBes, but in this connexion it is curious that 
he does not refer to Arist. Je Dio, per Somm. (perhaps also Pl. 
fe. g66D-E and Arist, Ov. Pail., (fF. to Rose, to Walzer). 
Pp. 44-5 have a good note on the dialogue form in the period 
alter Plate. Jr. 25 ff. are important for the cthics of the early 
Peripatos, and for the background against which the Magna 
Aforalia was written. Fr. 47-66, from the Blog “EAASB os, are 
specially valuable for the way in which Wehrli arranges the 
fragments with an eye to. a conspectus of the whole, however 
imperfect; injr. 47, from Censorinus De Dir Natali 4,* Occelus* 
would be a safer reading than * Ocellus* (* Occeius* codd.). 
Pp. 64-6 contain good notes on the theory of the mixed consti- 
tution, with special reference to Sparta, and pp. 75-80 on the 
Pris teploSos. ‘The fragment asa whole give a mood. conspectus 
of the sort of activity carmed on in the Peripatos in the period 
after Aristotle's death. 

Vol. TIT is, philosophically at least, of lewser interest, A 
large proportion of the fr 1 comes from Athenacus. 
Wehrli discusses the evidence relating to Clearchus’ life on p. 
49 and (despite the Suda) holds that he came from Soli in 
yprus. He was born, apparently, between 350 and 940, and 
lived on bh Inte ae thir ig al ie 2a, from the Tthereavos 
Fyrcauioy, ows Speusippus legend of Plato's virgin birth, 
Pp: 47-8 (on jf. 6) have a good note on Clearchus’ reference 
to the Jews, which is quoted by J hus. In jr. 25, read 
Tepeppovsw; (last line of p, 17). In the notes on fr. 33 (p. 
57) more could be said on the attitude of philosophers to 
serge Pp. 50-9 have a gol note on the chubacter of the 
Tep| Piew. The note (p. 71) on fr. 71 does not quote the 
relevant verses on Pittacus as a grinder (Diehl, Anth. Lyr. 
Grace., U1, fasc, 6, p, 98 (ed. 2, tgg2)). On p. 91, for * 84s ° 
read “84-95. Pp. 74-6 contain a long note on riddles, At 
p. $5, 1. 14 (fr. ror, from Athen, VIII, 992¢) one should surely 
read droxclwupheg for droeyBqon, despite Kaibel and Gulick. 

Fre, 1-16 of Lycon give the evidence for his life, 17-30 the 
remains of his writings, What is known of him derives in lange 
ee from Diog. Laert. V. 62 ff., and Cicero (fr. 17, from Fin. 
WV. 5. 03) describes him as *oratione locuples, rebus ipsis 
ictumor (by contrast with Strate), At p. ro, L 16, read 
Avnaaw, At. p. 14, lL. 25, for * flexa eervice.’ read * exa cerviee,’. 

There is more to be known of Aristo of Geos, though exami- 
nation of his work is rendered difficult by confusions berween 
him and the Stoic Aristo of Chios. He is a thinker whose 
interest for us has been increased by the publication, since 
Webrh prepared this volume, of FP. Moraux, Ler Lintes ancienaes 
aes Ouvrages d' Anatole (Louvain, 1951), which claims that two 
of the three ancient catalogues of Aristotle's works, that in 
Diegenes Lacrtius and that of the Anonymus Menagii, go back 
to him as their original source, and not to Hermippus, as has 
generally been thought (Diogenes is, incidentally, more useful 
for Aristo and for Heraclides Ponticus than for any others of 
the authors before a). In addition, Aristo was a very vivid 
writer, as can be seen from jr.1g. Fr. 16 is ascribed by von 
Amim to Aristo ef Chios; the pawage (from Plutarch, De 
Curiositate) isa puzzling one, The longest fragments are 19- 4, 
from Philodemus, providing esays in characterology remi- 
n&tent of Theophrastus; pp. 42-9 contain a valuable note 
On this type of literature Va also pp. 58 ff.). 

The volume devoted to Heraclides is the largest in the series 
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ao far. Fre 1-21 cover the evidence for his life, and Wehrli 
argues plausibly (p. 59) that be must have been born not long 
after 388. Pp. 59-61 give a general discussion of the influences 
on his philosophy, connecting his historical and literary 
interests, and those of Aristotle, with Plato, and arguing that 
the influence of the former on Heraclides was strictly limited, 
while the Pythagorean trends in his thought would tend to 
increase the gap between them. The note on jf, 10 (pp. 
61-2) is of interest for Aristotle's Theodectea; that on fr, 12 urges 
that there are insufficient grounds for Bignone’s assertion that 
Heraclides had a flourishing school in Heraclea. 

On p. 65 Webrli argues the defectiveness of the catalogue 
of Heraclides’ works in DL V. 86 ff. The note on /r. 24a (p. 
66) discusses copa tpocwra in dialogues, On p. 7o he attac 
Warburg's attempt to treat Heraclides as a Heraclitcan; on 
p. 72 he has an interesting note on the Tlepl Picov. The dis- 
cussion of the religious import of the calamity which befel 
Helice and Bura Cr. 45) may call to mind the controversial 
writing occasioned by the Lisbon carthquake of 1755; im the 
note on this fragment (p. 79) read “ Arist. Adele. g6bazb", At 
p. 85, Lo 21, read * Lebadeia’, The fragments of the Mepi 
ASouns (55-61) are almost all from Athenacus. In fr. 75 (from 
Bekker’s Anecdota (rracca) Webrli has the admirable conjecture 
vo Sedrepov for 74 GivSpov. In fr. 84 (p. 29, ad fin.) Grepueytiou; 
is misprinted, as is owen in fr. 110 (p. 36,129). There are 
excellent notes on the philosophical import of the Mepi the Gttoy 
in relation to current theories of the soul; Heraclides’ depend- 
ence in his TMopi woyis (fr. go-109) on accounts of abnormal 
psychological states is also of interest. 

OF the astronomical fra; ts (tag-17) some of the most 
important are from Simplicius’ commentaries on the Physics and 
De Carlo. Webrli follows Frank (Plate stg rk _ fen 

ylhagoreer (19293), pp. 214-15) im treating Heraclides as a 
be lariser of OP ise een rather than ai’ an origimal 
astronomer, while at the same time he points out that 
Chaleidius’ words (fr. 10g) sumgest the carth as the centre of 
the universe (Frank, p. 213, but see pp. 209-17 generally); 
the astronomical influences on Heraclides were Academic and 
Pythagorean. Fr. 118-23 give what is known of Heraclides’ 
theory of physical elements, te., of the Gvoppor Syem, while 
the notes show the contrast between his cosmology and that 
of Democritus (¢.z., inf. 120 Heraclicdes’ atoms are character- 
ied as wotnts). Fr. 124-9 are geographical; the notes on _/r. 
r28 micht have refi to the ious line [Verg.] Aen, 6, 
249, Fr. 190-41 are devoted to Heraclides’ views on oracles 
and divination, in which he was a believer; a good note on 
p. 104 discusses the ways in which such topics were viewed in 
the Academy and among ancient philosophers generally, Fr. 
t43-81 provide what is to be known of Heraclides’ writings 
on pe history, music, and literature; he seems { fr. 179) 
to be the source of the canon of the three tragedians. At 
p. 43, 1. 4, read cuvopysrrartas. 

Once again Professor Wehrli deserves our warmest thanks 
and congratulations on the excellent work he is carrymg 
forward, 

D. A. Rees. 


Epicurus and his Philosophy. By N.W. De Wrrr. Pp. 
3 Minneapolis: University of La pte 1954 (Lon- 





don: Geoflrey Cumberlege). $6. fr, 

This is a survey of the life and teachings of Epicurus, based 
on an extensive knowledge of the documents and the literature. 
De Witt rightly criticises the common practice of puttm 
Epicureanism after Stoicism in the histories of philosophy. 

e insists that Epicurus developed his doctrines m opposition 
not to Stoicism but to Platonism and Pyrrhonism, both of 
which appeared to him unduly sceptical in their treatment of 
semsation as an instrument of knowledge. The Stoicism of 
Zeno came later; and its hostility to Epicurus dates from 
Chrysppus. ‘The false picture of the two systems as con- 
temporary rivals is apparently due to Cicero, De Witt even 


suggests, on rather meagre evidence, that it was‘ the Platonists * 
who, by stirring up * the mob *, caused the expulsion of Epicurus 
from Miytilene at about the age of thirty, Epicurus defended 


himself against their attacks; and one may learn from Plutarch 
how even in much later times * the proud Platonists writhed 
under the shafts of Epicurean ridicule, a weapon to which 
peiis is especially vulnerable’, For * the real opposition (to 
et pandora lay largely in snobhishness, which Hourishes in 
_ ‘The author would like to rescue Epicurus from * the in- 
justice of centuries *, and the above quotations indicate some- 
thing of his method of restoring the balance. Epicurus is 
praised or at least defended at almost every point, and his 
acorns recerve rather rough and sometimes unfair treatment. 

ugh a good deal is made of Epicurus’ indebtedness to his 
predecessors, his claim to be self-taught is excused; but at 
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least he did not deny the existence of Leucippus, or so De Witt 
interprets DL 10, 15, though perhaps it is open to doubt 
uhetnes it was really more amiable of him to deny to Leucippus 
the character of philosopher. Epicurus had shrewd ideas on 
friendship, based largely on its utility; but it i going rather 
far, in view of Aristotle, to mention no others, to claim that 
he * | the moral copyright ' for this theme. De Witt's 
list of hostile critics includes, strangely enough, C. Bailey, who 
regarded Epicurus as a miaster-mmind, and whose careful 
attempt to understand Epicurus’ system from the mside has 
seemed all too sympathetic in the view of some readers such 
as Cornford (Principiwn Sapwntiar, pp. 12 FL). Thus De Witt 
objects to Bailey’s description of Epicurus as an * egocentric 
hedonist *, leading rather for the epithet ‘altruistic’. But 
on this point, and also on the charge of social anarchism, 
Epicurus’ condemnation of marriage and the begetting of 
children might well have received some mention, De Witt also 
denies Bailey's view that * the infallibiliry of sensation ° 14 part 
of Epicurus’ doctrine, contending that * immediate sensations’ 
alone have ‘total value", Nor will he agree that Epicurus 
was an * empiricist ©; for, unlike Epicurus, empiricists are not 
dogmatic, and do not proceed deductively, One can only 
comment that De Witt has been peculiarly fortunate in the 
empiricists whom he has met, It is admitted that Epicurus’ 
first criterion, the senses, ‘ constituted the sole contact" with 
the sole reality (atoms and void). But i is angued that his 
second criterion, prolepsis (anticipation), means a kind of 
judgement which ts prior to sense-experience and cannot be 
reduced to sensation. The third criterion, too, is beld to be 
distinct from sense-perception; this is the feelings, which 
entitle us to reject as untrue any proposition which tends to 
make us miserable! - : 
The interpretation of prolepsis makes Epicurus an * in- 
tuitionist” and a believer in ‘innate ideas’, which Bailey, 
with some justification, considered inconsistent with the main 
tenets of Epicureanism, De Witt, of course, rejects the account 
of prolepsis found in DL 10, 33, which he regards as vitiated 
by the influence of ‘ the thievish Stoics’, who * cribbed* this 
term from Epicurus but gave it a different sense (general 
concept). He relies partly on the well-known passage of 
Cicero (De Nat. Deor. i 17, 44) and partly on arguments drawn 
from the supposition that man has a prolepsis of the nature 
of the gods, and shares with elephants a prolepsis of justice. 
He secks to relate this doctrine to the Epicurean view of the 
development of the human organism, which is thought to be 
based on Aristotle's account of the veins of the embryo as 
prefiguring the structure of the adult. Just as speech begins 
In irrational, infantile noises, so our opinions (or some of them) 
arise from ‘inborn propensities", with which * Nature’, that 
goddess from the machine, who ts poctically (but inexcusably) 
called * provident", ‘benevolent’, and ‘creative’, kindly 
endows man for ‘life in hia prospective environment’. De 
Witt does not really attempt the hopeless task of making all 
this thinkable in the context of atoms and void as the sole 
reality. Whatever atomic propensities may be, they are surely 
not ideas, Indeed, there is one passage which may suggest 
to the reader that he bases his interpretation of prolepus on 
a priot grounds: Epicurus ‘cannot have been without a 
criterion of truth on the abstract level of Jpitmips a4 postage 
per be excused for suspecting a certain bias on the author's 
otis the treatment of the evidence. 
- The criteria—sensations, intuitions, feclings—turn out to be 
‘witnesses in court’. Who, then, ts the judge? In spite of 
the derivative character cf reason, the judge, accordimg to 
De Witt's interpretation, is * the volitional mind". Liseretius, 
it seems, has mished us by over-siressing the part played by 
sensation, though it is on Lucretius that De Witt builds in 
ascribing to reason the wonderful power of * dislodging from 
the soul the execss of those atoms which are the causes of 
faults of character’. Now Epicurus did really say that reason 
is wholly dependent upon sensation, For De Witt, however, 
this dictum means no more than that with the los of sen- 
sation the organism dics and its reasoning powers die with it. 
But here perhaps we approach one of the points on which De 
Witt abandons ‘stptetbe. to the Platonic wolves: the * impasse" 
produced by the use of reason for the pu 
reason is one from which he admits that 
cicape. ; 
Reversing the traditional account of the matter, De Witt 
holds that Epicurus * subordinated cthics to physics’, By an 
rates a interpretation of Epicurus on the pleasures of learning 
(which, however, is not the same as * research *) he finds that 
* Epicurus knew the true joy of the researcher’, though it would 
soem that he denied meh jyovs to his disciples by py recachanb 
‘further inquiry’, and by rejecting the notion of disintereste 
knowled@e, Admittedly Epicurus urged his pupil to * avoid 
paideia’; but it is pleaded that be must have meant, not 


se of dethroning 
ce can provide no 
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culture, but the * Platonic curriculum” of geometry, rhetoric, 
and dialectic, or, in other words, * the established education *. 
On any view of the matter it is fairly clear that the pupil o 
leit with nothing to study save the Epicurean text-books. It 
is not very relevant to point out that Epicurus was himself a 
man of culture, who must have read Homer—so De Witt's 
armument appears to run—because certain scholiasts and others 
accused him of haying lifted his hedonism from Od. 9, 5-11. 
His objections to the study of geometry are cheerfully acknow- 
Iedged; and it is pleaded that modern anxicties arising from 
‘the fission of the atom" make it casier to understand his 
hostility to this kind of study! 

De Witt does not deny Epicurus’ hedonism; but he seems 
desirous of mitigating it by drawing a distinction between the 
*telos", which is pleasure, and ‘the greatest good", which is 
said to be ‘life imelf*. The distinction, however, is neither 
substantiated nor clearly explained. It entails dismissing as 
‘truly oracular’ the dictum of Epicurus that pleasure is * the 
beginning and end of the happy life’ (DL 10,128); apparently, 
among so many ible meanings, the obvious one cannot 
he the right one. With reference to Cicero's jibe about the 
pleasure of the wise man imprisoned in the bull of Phalaris, 
there is some insistence om the difference between pleasure and 
happiness. But since Epicurean happiness is simply the 
excess of present pleasure over present pain, it is not surprising 
to find De Witt himself failing to keep the two separate, saying 
sometimes that happiness is the * telos", and sometimes that 

Neasure is the * telos* and even that it is‘ the good", Nature 

i no ‘telos*, no purpose, either conscious or unconscious. 
How, then, can man have one? The answer is unexpected: 
because he has reason (p. 229). The important implication 
that moral freedom is not possible to irrational beings, anc 
cannot be reduced to the irrational swerve of atomic bodies, 
would have been well worth discussion, if only for the pur 
of showing how much more there is to be said for the Platonic 
account of freedom as ehdrgent _ ee. 

icurcanism appears to be one of those philosophies whi 
ae be classed ad parasitic in the sense shine they lean heavily, 
though unconsciously, upon other systems of thought to make 
up for the inadequacy of their own principles. ‘Thought, 
virtue, purpose, choice and avoidance, true and false opinion, 
such terms, as used by Epicurus, receive their sanction not 
from the notion of a closed system of atoms moving at random 
and unpredictably, but from the more comprehensive world- 
wiews Which he sought to repudiate. A commentator, in 
trying to show that Epicurus is not so narrow as his principles 
imply, may inadvertently aggravate the confusion, To em- 
phasise body-mind * dualism * in Epicurus, to stress the * control 
of environment" as an cthical ideal, to assert the activity of 
mind in projecting itself upon external reality by selective 
attention, to speak im the same breath of Nature as non- 
purposive and yet ordaining ends, to explain isonomia as ‘a 
sort of cosmic justice", and to make much of Epicurus’ obedience 
to public law and order and even to current relim customs 
(things which his tenets can scarcely allow to exist)—all this 
entails the risk of making Eptcurus’ doctrines appear even 
more incoherent than they really are. The position may be 
illustrated by one of the modern examples offered by De Witt. 
Those Epicurean gods who consist of * forms" composed of 
ever-changing atoms arc compared to the image of Abraham 
Lincoln seen upon the screen of a cinema. This image is, 
of course, composed of successive, separate “frames*, The 
compere not only fails to clarify but, if taken seriously, is 
really fatal to the doctrine of the unity and permanence of 
any god of this class. In many such ways the effect of this 
book bas been for at least one reader the cxact opposite of 


its intention, 
J. Tate, 


A Guide to the Cyprus Museum, 2nil edition. Ey P. 
Dikatos. Pp. xx + 207, 36 pll. Nicosia: Department 
of Antiquities, 1953. 44. 

In the preface to the first (1947) edition of the Guide (for 
which sec JAS LAXOEX, 120), D. said, '. . . it is intended to 
publish fully revised and up-to-date editions of the (ruide from 
time to time". D, i greatly to be congratulated not only on 
the promptitude with which he has fulfilled this undertaking, 
but also on the many substantial improvements and additions 
he has incorporated. The new (Graig is a work of which both 
the Department of Antiquities and the Cyprus Government 
Printer have every mght to be proud, The text of the Guide 
has been ssciensbil by more than a third, a map of the island 
showing the position of sites referred to has been introduced, 
and there are cight extra plates. Staple binding has been 
replaced by stitching, and the Guide ts far easier to handle in 
consequence. The improvement in the reproduction of the 
Ulustration most impressive (cf, ¢g., Guide, 1947, Pl. 1. 4 


1/}4 
with 1959, Pl. Il. 2; Pl. V. 3 with Pl. VII. 1; Pl. X. 9 with 
Pl. XII t: Pl. XVI. 1 with Pl. XIX. 1; Pi. XXVIL. 6 with 
Pl. XXXII. 6). Over fifty additional illustrations are em- 
bodied in the thirty-six plates; all oy tas Seri sare 
1947 appear again, but in many cases photogra ve 
Sahin ag Pl. XV, Nos. 1 asd 2 seem De dy ceo 
itive; if more illustrations are allowed to the third edition, a 


lea should be made for a more representative selection of 
The general arrangement of the Guide remains the same, 


but new exhibits in the wie re ST oe 
section on Cypriot comnage (pp. 144 1. an & ) and a 
very welcome one dealing rit inscriptions (pp. 12 ff. and 
Pl. XXXIV). D. has greatly expanded his introductory 
Notes to the Iron Age, and to the section dealing with sculpture, 
and has given a more detailed treatment of Attic b.f, and r-f. 
vases. ‘The most important pernye controversial alter- 
ation is his revised chronology for the Neolithic, Copper Age, 
and Early Bronze Age cultures. 3700-2800 #.c. is advanc 
for Neolithic, in place of apon-atoe a.c., and the old date of 
2700-2100 B.C. be the Early Bronze Age has been lowered 
to 2400-2100 B.C. These alterations, D. tells us, are neces- 
sary in the light of new evidence (p. 1, fim.). This evidence 
is in fact discussed by D. in Ahirotitia, pp. 326 ff, where the 
revision is seen to depend quite considerably on the date of 
the Anatolian parallels for the pottery of the Philia stage. 
We are warned that the new dating a8 —htrneragr and may 
need! further revision. It is certainly difficult to believe that 
the three stages of the Early Bronze Age can be telescoped 
into a period of goo years. 

Many may regret that the arrangement of the Cyprus 
Museum, and hence of the Guide, in many cases involves the 
wide separation of contemporary material, so that it is difficult, 
especially for the general public, to gain a comprehensive 
picture of the material culture of any given period. This i 
in part no doubt duc to the limitations imposed by the M 3 
building itself, but it is, for example, quite unnecessary to 
have separated the splendid tripod in Room HI (No. 199D) 
from the three smaller members of the same important class 
of Late Cyprict bronzes which are at present in Room VWI, 
Case 4ab, Nos, 1-3. 

A few very minor suggestions: p. 24, for the period 1400- 
1200, it may be misleading to speak of * the influx of Mycenacan 
peoples from the Greek mainland"; p. 20, the distribution 
of Wheel Made Bichrome pottery is wider than D, allows-— 
your reviewer has collected it from sites in central and southern 
Cyprus; pp. 90 f, the generally accepted terminology for the 
description of Mycenaean vase sh: PS ae be an improve- 
ment: p. 61, Cyprus was hardly * flooded with Attic pottery’ 
in the fifth and fourth centuries; p. 113, ‘¢a. 9200-2000 B.C." 
should presumably read ‘ea. 9200-g000 B.c.’; p. 122, Nos. 
19, 213A, and 14, one of these bull hgurines is in fact Late 
Bronze Age in ante. 

Other editions of the Guide will succeed the present one and 
will give us, it is to be hoped, descriptions and illustrations 
of classes of material that cannot at present be exhibited in 
the Museu, It will, however, be casier to expand the Guide 
than improve its present very high standard. 

H, W. Catiine. 


Collection Hélane Stathatos. Les Bijoux antiques. 
By P. Amanpry, Pp. 149, with 54 plates and 8o text 
figures, Strasbourg: University Institute of Archacology, 
195%. Fr. 7ooo. : | 

Private collections are not always universally approved: 
while they often preserve treasures which w perhaps have 

erished, they do provide a market which may stimulate 
orgers and illicit diggers to undesirable activities. However, 
once a fine collection been made, its publication is wholly 
to be commended, No collection of jewellery has ever been 
better illustrated, and the reviewer looks with some envy at 
the lavish and excellent arrangement which adds so much to 
ease of study: never a number out of place, and all group: 
kept ‘ . The sie e however, ef a to Randle, 
impossible to transport, ar ion oes mive to buy. 

prs first seventeen pages Mr. Amandry treat some 
objects other than jewellery in summary fashion, a tantalising 
procedure, Why docs A. omit a horseman from the tomb 
group on p. 7? Surely room could have been made for him? 

A. includes the Hermes Kriophoros, pl. Ff. It ts curious that 

Arcadia should have produced the most beautiful archaic 

bronze statucttes, for this bronre goes closely with two in 

Boston (see E. Kunze, Wiackelmanns programm 109, 1953). All 

are large, all are in ene pat ae good condition, all have 

departed from the archaic rule of frontality: they are more 
interesting from their left sides than from in front; for good 
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measure, our statuette, in igure and in stylisation of the lamb's 
wool the most archaic of the three, has a melting eyelid. 
Contrast the face of a statue from Andritena, BCH 1907, pl. 
eee may be the model padiess this i ae 

The cat 1¢ proper starts with some M an gold 
clowbts ory cnet is a likely provenience Pi the car-ring no. 

, but Sir John Forsdyke found several like it in tombs at 
Rlayeo-Spelio (BSA XXVIII, pl. XVUI); they are carlier 
than the Cypriot examples mentioned by A. — 

The style of the ring no. qe. V1) is disjointed for Mycenaean 
wark, _— is a ike that of Paster. jlinder sine pu 
then anything might hap to style in Andritsena. The style 
of the gem no. 96 (pl. Is ) is more fluid and normal, but what 
of the artist's seamanship? Let us add the scene on a vase 
from Enkomi (Swedish Cyprus Expedition I, p. qi T3, 262, 
pl. 121; see also Sjéqvist, Problems of the Late Bronze Age, fig. 
20), to the list of Mycenaean naval pictures quoted im our 
text. ‘The men below are clearly hauling sai [-POpes 5 : 
cannot be rowing in different directions. is picture shows 
how the admirals on the halfdeck (wearing swords, not sweeps), 
and the seamen in the hold are stationed: there is no sign of 
port-holes or oars. “To return to the Stathatos gem, two women 
with sweeps amidships are not a good counterpart for five 
oars to port. If there are also five oars to starboard, let us 
hope they were shipped (and shipping looks difficult on this 
vessel), before the sweeps came into action: otherwise the crew 
is about to catch an outsize crab, and the fine ladies will be 
in the drink. Seamanship unsatisfactory. — 

The Daedalic group on pl. X is probably the most pleasing 
group in the collection. It must give its owner great satis- 


tion, 

We now come to the Chalcidice group. A.'s careful analysis 
has shewn that most of the bronze and silver is well paralleled 
from scientific excavations, and he has carefully noted the 
oN pe The gold on pl. XVIII and the gold bands on 
pls. XI, AIT are See raed but what are the eq Bs 
gold bands (pls. XIUI-X VII}? A. armiets, but they 
do not look as if they would stay on, they are asymmetrical, 
they are of different lengths, all except two are of the same 
pattern, and those two variations seem to be intrusive, and 
they all have loops at one end. Gold foil was certamly sewn 
on the dress (see Amandry BCH LXIII, 98) of statues and 
of the dead. It would be too fragile for the living; this gol 
wire is more durable, it looks like a set, and it seems | ble 
that this is the remains of some real garment. Only | of 
jerkins suggest themselves in archaic Greece, but Medias’ 

adies have dark ribbons hanging from the waist, and on one 
pyxis in the Ashmolean some of these have jewels on the end 
(CVA Oxford I, pl. 46, 1-7 (551). 211 looks like the head of 
a neolithic fgrurme. 

The gorgon on the ring 214, pl. XXX, is of much better 
style and earlier than those on the scrubby rings found in 
Erctria, and quoted by A. On this evidence the type may 
have come from North to South with the gold. 

Next we come to the ig ome panne 1 I, said to be from 
atomb, A. says that the lovely gold diadem 217 (pl. XXAT) 
has no exact parallels, but many approach it nearly, Per 
it was wor in life with a cloth ba und. An example 
from the Dardanelles, Papers of the British School at Rome, XVII, 
pl. I, differs in having animals and gold-leaf background, but 
the style is aionita. Phe crown is durable and suitable for 
the living. For 22g (pl. XXXII), cf. a knot in a Sotheby sale 
catarogae of Ancient Gold Jewelry from the Hermitage (1931), 
pl. VU, go, there said to be part of a bracelet. 

There follows the controversial pros Il from Thessaly, the 
contents of the legendary crock of gold. This reviewer hope 
that the ‘ naiskos’ 232 will remain unique. No use can be 
assigned to it, and it is mot a thing of beauty. , 

A good deal of ink is likely to How round the medallion- 
cum-hairnets 239-5. There is no evidence in Greece for gold- 
topped glass bottles, and even if there were, the nets coul 
not belong to them. The rings at the ends must have had 
some purpose: no doubt they were meant to hold a cham or 
a ribbon. The net 235 (pl. ) is the best finished, and there 
seems to be a chance that it was entangled in its medallion by 
accident. In fig. 61, p. 89, it cam be seen that the top link ts 
secured by thin wire alone, H. Maryon, Soldering and Welding, 
1936, tells us that a process for doing this kind of work was 
patented a Littledale in 1934. ‘All the other links have had 
their ends | ered flat, either to weld them into position or 
to give a wide gh surface to mask some adhesive material. 
It may be that the top link alone is orginal, and that the 
three Stathatos medallions were hung on chains round the 
neck, and that 295 was worn with a hair-net to match. It is 
the only net made quite regularly with good rosettes over every 
join. It must be a hair-net: it has one end an ‘than the 
other and beth ends could be secured by a ribbon: <¢f. the 
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hair-net with two rows of meshes worn by a head on the neck 
of an amphora of the Asteas group (A. D. Trendall, Paestan 
Pottery, fig. S) The nets 239, 23 234 | he XXXVI, XXXVITI) 
mie irr they may be 239 is Spas 


enough 295 has been chosen for attack by 

AFA A {9535 p. 8). The rosettes on his net thes 
are on anyhow and the omaments on p 
ig 3 dg + look like unevenly spaced warts, ‘The | sornigs 
on 235 are ly well ssedited: sec D. Rob 
Greek and Architecture, 210, note 1, on the linking of 
bucrania with garlands and rosettes on Hellenistic buildings. 
Robinson objected to the position of Aphrodite's hand on 
235 (pl. mace the reviewer finds it comfortable, 


sine 18 int to note the date of the appearance of the 
of this Thessalian find, Stathatos 2959-5, in 
; vpcioty es 3 
oe 


» the discovery of the Littledale solderi ex - 
craftsman who repaired the back of the matskos 
and the eicdalBGnh 239, p. g8, pogleraeets did not sd a The 

atterns of those a a SO are all good Hellenistic patterns. 
haya p wblished the techni ue in ree it jh have been 
used for the Princeton ions in 1934, but their patterns 
are canonical and the busts at least tolerable. By 1952 the 
technique had had plenty of time to penetrate, and it should 
not be fo that our sn Seren been tramping the 
hills carrying belts full of igns, $0 that in 1qp4 
stockings were fuller than ever before. ‘There followed the 
slow extraction of the gold by packmen: in 1947 the reviewer 
was offered twenty-five sovereigns So there was new gold 
and new rae que and the Ht Robinson, Morley, and os 
Angeles medallions appeared (see Robinson op. <it.), wit 
patterns that cannot be paralleled, terrible busts, and ugly, 
skimpy nets. It must have been annoying for Mrs. Stathatos 
to have her publication anticipated, but Sani} a have 
set off the beauty of her bracelet oP th ALIV) 
better than putting it beside the animals o the Robina 
collection. A.'s comments are more than justified. 

Robinson thinks the medallions are pyxis lids, but lids are 
made to fit: see two lids of clay pyxides Rapes by Robinson; 
and also the lid of a silver pyxis, P. lleumier, Tresor de 


— 


ap pa 


Tarente, arth ss = might be thought a pity to kill high relief 


by ae er : a recumbent bust looks like half a corpse 
— pl XXIX), but this has been done to the heures on the 
arante 
The medallions 234, 5 are ac work, but the bust of 233 
15 ie convincing: it is secured b three naked staples, 
they at least cannot be ancient. breasts are covered (pl. 
VI). but set up no folds, and no woman ever had such 
a chin (pl. XXAV 1), : net even our English admirals could 
match it, She looks grim, but D, Robinson finds her * noble *, 
To the many parallels quoted by A. add a medallion in 
Sotheby Catena of 1931, pl. V, no, 99, from the Nelidon 
collection, like our 235. Another medalli , numbered 90 in 
the same catalogue ipl. VIT, centre), is simpler than our 
medallions, and it may be an earlier version. It shows @ 
head of Athena in lowe relief, ang it uses some of our patterns. 


A ‘Gordian knot’ from I a drawn by Stackelberg 
Graber der Hellenen, pl. ee ty gene voted by A. (p. 120) 
was also badly drawn ably from mera 

3 ae a sabetallson turned up 1 


ee XXXIII, 
ltman’s exhibition in London in 1946 (Scltman and Chitten- 
den, Greek Art, no. 286); sec also a peo in Sotheby's 
Sale Catalo June 1999, pl. I, lot 189, The medallion 
recently ob i by the Fitzwilliam Museum, Cambri 
Samat tie the ped nescabed by Lee: it docs not bear 
inscription which he scratched on it. bal 

There is a ring like Stathatos 240 (pl. XLI) but more 


elaborate, which was found in Ithaca [ I, pl. 12, 9; Lee, 
* = . 49, no, XV), and one like it from Ithaca now lurks 
poss collection of the Me litan Museum, New 
York (C Williams, Cafalogue o ian Antiquilies, pl. 
Peck a. 


gold pose like 27g (pl. LIT) was ear in my 
excavation at ores thaca (BSA Revit, ol iL. G, 5). 
solid be grateful to Mrs. FP sees for this 
t publication to Mr. A for his careful 
schalaity presentation of the splendid material, 
Syivia Bextor. 


tion des Maisons et Quartiers d'habi- 
tation (1921-48), fasc. 1 (Etudes Crétoises, IX). 
By P. Demarncee and H. GaLLeT DE SANTERRE. Pp. xi 


+ 11t, with 67 plates and 7 text figures. Pars: P. 
Geuthner, 1953. uh 4400, 
lia would seem a unique « ity for the 


t 
systematic sia aaa io ee great Minoan city. The site has 
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not been disturbed by later occupation, and the relatively flat 
nature of the ground has conf effects of erosion. It may 
therefore be hoped that this excellent and thorough publication 
of the work done from 1921 to 1948 in six different areas of the 
ancient city is only a beginning. The buildings described fall 
into two periods which correspond with the First and Second 
Palaces. Notable is the account of a fine house (Za) of the 
latest period cleared by the authors in 1948 just cast of the 
Palace. The M or main pay Sk of this house is 
curiously reminiscent of the grea in the Palaces of 
the nd. In. this connexion apc be noted the two fixed 
circular hearths in houses of the First Palace peril, already 
described by Demargne (BCH 1936, 76 ff.). The contrast 
between the house architecture of the first and second pends 
is well described (pp. ror f.). There seems to have been a 
Minoan sanctuary on the summit of H. Elias, which overlooks 
the city on the south. The warning (p. 2, n. 2) aan LS 
rage prstrargae te about the apparent lack of Minoan fortifications 
is 

he sothore have no doubt had to rely for the earlier reports 
on notes made at the time. The account of * House B’, for 
instance, dug in 1928, is not quite as clear and satisfactory as 
the rest. It is hard to see why on the evidence given this 
building should be regarded as a funerary complex like 
(Chrysolakkos rather than a house. The lack of an entrance 
from the strect at ground level, and of doors between basement 
rooms, is casy to) lel in the simpler types of Minoan houses. 
The * numerous” bones recove are not distinctly said to 
be human; and it is suggested that some at least were animal 

a1), There were apparently no grave goods: the only 
a illustrated is a * Potter's Disc * 

It is at present axiomatic that M.M. II and L.M. II are 
* Palace ! ae taal peculiar to Knossos which cannot be reCOg 
nised elsewhere. But some of what is here classified as M.M, I 
does in fact look comparable with M.M. II at Knossos, ¢.g. 

Is, vili-ix (House A); pl. xiv, ep. 7871; of. pl. xlix d, hh; 
f c; li b (Area P). In the same way some ted sherds 
from House Za ‘night alenn® pass as L.M. II {pl i 1-3}. 
P. 9, Pl. xivi sre hg are called M.M. 1, resem: le Gournia 
E.M, III. sa on xlviii (top L) are a regular type of 
Middle Mince ruit Stand’ as found, for instance, at 
Knossos. 

Of unusual interest is a fine spouted jug decorated in the 
Marine Style of L.M. IB from Magazine 28 in House Zc. 
This is the first true example of the classic L.M. IB Marine 
Style from Mallia. There seems no good reason to doubt the 
euare made by the authors that the jug was found in a con- 

rary association with other vases from this and the 

cighbouring Magazines. These include, besides many vases 
ofp cos domestic ware, several with simple plant decoration 
of the type et ibe etic = L.M. LA. 

But this scarcely an adequate basis for the very 
extreme theories the authors. They in effect 
claim that the = deve ok .M. LA, LM, IB, and L.M. II were 
all in use together and cannot be distinguished i in time, This 


saree’ they ani id ai Saga pe a single great catastrophe 
helmed destroying the Last Palace at 
an and the other Shan ‘sites of the island, and a tly 


responsible for all or most of the car ae a L.M. deposits I itherto 
labelled as L.M. LA, L.M. IB of | 

Much work clearly remains to be aone on the carly Late 
Minoan pottery of Crete. Moreover, some ificanons of 
the accepted system of classification, am some scrutiny of 
former compansons, are ange certainly desirable. The 
judicious survey by Furumark ( aad Mycenaean Pottery, 
TORK. 76 ff) may be San Ge ih in he connexion. But the 

sweeping thesis Enos by the authors can hardly be recon- 
lets with the evidence. 

It is, of course, clear that vases of plain domestic ware, and 
some vases with simple decoration, cannot safely be assigned to 
any particular phase of L.M. It may further be itted 
that the L.M. TA Plant Style continued to flourish alongside 
the Marine Style of L.M. IB. But it is difficult to believe that 
most at any rate of the numerous deposits of L.M. LA pottery 
at Knossos, which appear to have contained nothing assignable 
to L.M. IB, did not in fact precede the appearance of the 
L.M. IB style there. The L.M. IB Marine Style may, as 
Furumark suggests, overlap the beginning of Il; but 
the marine version of ripe L.M. IT is Saas developed f 
and must surely be later in time lassic LM. ly, 
ms Palace at Knossos itself was not Searowa pes a new 

le, Furumark’s IIIA 1, had begun to supersede L.M. IT. 

fhe stretch of development in decorative style—and also in 
bes sh '—between the * earliest " L.M. LA and the * latest * 

IIIA 1, seems far too great to justify classification in a single 

without admitting divisions, The associated vases from 

tombs recently discovered in the Knossos area, on the Hospital 
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site (BSA XLVII, 243 ff.) and at Kataamba (Alexiou in 
Konmas Xporma 1952, 9 ff.) serve to confirm the general 
chronological validity of the traditional system. 

* M. 8. F. Hoop. 


Persepolis. I. Structures, Reliefs, Inscriptions. (Uni- 
versity of Chicago, Oriental Institute Publications, bevin.) 
Ry E. F. Scummr. Pp. xxix + 297, with 205 plates and 
129 text figures, Chicago: University Press, 1959. $65. 

Since the preliminary report on the excavations of the 
Oriental Institute of Chicago in Persepolis (Oriental Institute 
Communications No, 21, Chicag 1939), scholars have im- 
patiently been waiting for Schmidt's final report. The present 
volume, which has been p { with the utmost care by 5. 
and the staff of the Oriental Institute, fully rewards the long 
waiting-period of scholars interested in the remains of the 
Achaemenid Kings on the Terrace of Persepolis, Only three 
or four sites in the Near East (Haalbek, Gerasa, Palmyra, and 
Petra) rival Persepolis as regards the preservation beauty 
of the monuments. Persepolis is the earliest of the above- 
named sites: most buildings on the Terrace are in fact dated in 
the two centuries between the reizn of Darius I and Alexander 
the Great's Eastern campaigns, Modern visitors to Persepolis 
are fascinated by the ornamentation and by the ingenious 
architectural setting of the buildings on the Terrace itself, 
which dominates the plain of Marv Dasht (¢f. fg. 13, p. fy} 
and thus reminds us almost of a Greek acropolo, (‘The 
comparnon has recently been drawn by A. W. Lawrence in 
FHS LXXVI, 1951, 111 ff) Besides the Royal Palaces, the 
Apadana, the Throne Hall, the Harem of Xerxes, and various 
minor buildings on the Terrace, houses built with sun-dried 
bricks must have existed in the plain. Only some scattered 
remains are preserved, This is perhaps evidence enough to 
state that Persepolis never developed on the lines of a town, 
such as the winter capital Susa, and probably the northern 
Echatana, Large groups of servants and soldiers, accom- 
panying the Achacmenid Kings, may have camped on the plain, 
whereas building in stone was wholly concentrated on the 
‘Terrace, 

The excavations conducted from 1935 to 1939 by 5. were 
preceded by those ( t93t-34) of the late Professor Herzfeld. 
S."s great contribution ts to have fully excavated the so-called 
Treasury, covering a considerable area in the south-eastern 
corner of the Terrace (for a view of its partial excavation sec 
pl, 1). But his activity extended far beyond the Treasury. 
buildings, only partly cleared by Herzfeld, were further 
excavated: ‘spot-tests" were e “to solve a mumber of 
architectural problems in various buildings’. 5. has given 
much attention to the preservation of the monuments, a duty 
too often neglected by archacologists and certainly irremisaible 
on a site such as Persepolis, The work done after 1939 by the 
Iranian Service of Antiquities is now published by A. Godard, 
‘Les travaux de Persepolis,” in Archavologica Orientalia in 
Memoriam FE. Herzfeld, pp. 1tg ff. 

In an introductory chapter titled ‘the Royal Architects ° 
(pp. 7-49) the author gives a useful summary of the building 
activities of the Persian Kings in their home-country out- 
side Persepolis, mainly in Pasargadae under Cyrus IT, at Susa, 
furthermore at Babylon, and in Egypt; the general notes 
about Susa may now be supplemented by R. Ghirshman, 
Cing campagnes de fouiller d Suse (1946-51), passim, Tt seems as 
if Pasargadae was the training-feld for the architects and 
masons who very soon after Cyrus ['s death started to work 
on the Persepolis Terrace. Some of the typical features of the 
architecture of Pe lis are already present in the structures 
in Pasargadac, namely the porns with two rows of columns, 
the type of hypostyle hall, thirdly, the extremely well-built 
platform, commonly called the * Throne of the Mother of 
Solomon", with is wonderful ashlar fagade, a precursor of 
the Terrace wall at Persepolis, The reliefs in Pasargadac 
are definitely croder, more Assyrianiing than those in Persc- 
polis, The refinement of the latter, as is said in some recent 
studies, is due to the influence of Greek sculptors. (To the 
bibliography on Achaemenid Art on p. PX add: H, Seyrig, 
*Cachets Achémeénides", in Archorologica Orientalia in Memoriam 
E. Herzfeld, pp. 195 ff.; G. M.A. Richter, * Greck Subjects on 
“Gracco-Persian” Seal Stones", iid., 189 ff. and * Late 
Achaemenian or Gracco-Persian Gems" in Hesperia, Suppl. 
VIL, 1940, 291 fF) 

As concerns the temple of Amon erected by Darius I at 
Hibis (Oasis of Khargah), now fully descmbed im HB. Porter 
and R. Moss, Topegraplical Bibliography of Ancient Egypt, VII, 
277 ff., Lace with 5, the resemblance of the earliest part of that 
huilding (510-490 s.c.) with the palace of Darius I at 
Persepolis (ef. p. 26, fg. 12). But I cannot sce anything 
Egyptian in that plan as such, There is to my knowledge no 
Egyptian temple building which eould be compared to the 
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partion built by Darius at Hibis, and the originality of the plan 
would therefore rest with Darius’ architects, Ome has naturally 
to reject the erty Rt cael ra ss ah ne ag bcm 
Kongress fiir Archdologie (Berlin, 1940), p. 261, t the temple 
* ist vali nach dem Muster det cenekatichen LeRyptise 2 
Tempel gebaut worden". For the much disputed hilani-type 
cf. drag 14, 1952, 120 Mf, 

The two main chapters of Persepolis 1 carefully describe the 

ublic and residential structures (pp. 59-262), The Terrace 
is approached from the West by a monumental stairway leading 
to the so-called Gate of Xerxes, a square hall with four interior 
columns and with three doorways, two of which are guarded 
by bulls and winged man-bulls respectively, whereas the third 
or southern doorway lies almost in the axis of the famous 
Apadana, and therefore gives access to what might be called 
the public part of the Royal buildings. 


ec Apadana is not of the basilica-type as 5. rightly states 
(p. 80), because the height of the columns in the hypostyle hall 
as well as in the three porticocs, is practically the same. The 
reconstructed plan of the Apadana (fig. 30, p. 69) reveals many 
interesting architectural details. Fortune was leas rewarding 
to the excavators of the Apadana at Susa, where only a few 
remains of the walls between hypostyie hall and porticoes 
could be uncovered (cf. RK. Ghirshman, «alia p. 2). As 
long as Ecbatana cannot be excavated, the ofthe Apacias 
at Persepolia is the only one to give us details concerning the 
architectural features of the four towers flanking the porticoes 
as well asa serics of storerooms on the south, In these southern 
storerooms, which through a courtyard connect the re sate 
with the Palace of Darius I on the one hand, the * Council 
Hall" on the other hand, ‘were kept’, according to 5., ‘the 
accesories of royal pomp and circumstance displayed during 
great functions of state, such as the event immortalised by the 
reliefs on the grand stairway * (p. 75). 

= strict separation benvecs pone and Daven structures 
in Persepolis is well attested by the sech : way 
leading from the southern storerooms (cf. fig. 21) Fant Falace 
G to the south portico of the royal dwelling (I). The access 
from the Apadana to the Palace of Xerxes (F) i even more 
complicated, In an overall consideration of the structures on 
the ‘Terrace it can be noticed at once that the private structures 
in the south-eastern portion of the Terrace (G, H, F, D, fie. 
21) are less well defined (partly parhape because unexcavated }, 
than the public structures (J, M, B, C, E), which form clearly 
defined separate units within the limited space of the Terrace. 
The great achievement of Darius I's and XMerxes’ architects, 
as compared to earlier town-planning under Cyrus ! 
(Pasargadac), lies in the dense architectural settin of the 
latter-mentioned building units, as compared to the loose 
dispersion of couleasetiat buildings over a considerable area 
in Pasargadae (cf. fig. 3, p. 9, with Persepolis, pl. 5). 


The northern and castern stairways of the A na are 
lavishly decorated with relicfs, representing groups of guards, 
groups of animals, and tribute delegations. In panels between 


these reliefs, which are bordered by decorative motives, we 
find the great building inscriptions. 5S. gives a full and inter- 
esting account of the tribute delegations, whose identification, 
cautiously attempted by the author, reveals many essential 
characteristics as regards the inhabitants of the various satrapics 
of the Empire. The identification of the delegations ts difficult 
in these reliefs as well as in others, as the variety of dress and 
tribute is somewhat disproportionate to the number of dele- 
rations represented, 

The Apadana and the * Council Hall’ (pp. 107-22) were 
begun under Darius I, and the latter certainly was finished 
by the King himself. The third great public building is the 
s-ealled Throne Hall (pp. 124-37), begun by Nerxes and 
completed by Artaxerxes [. 5. thinks that ‘the Throne Hall 
is actually the last extension of the royal storehouse, namely a 
treasure hall of palatial proportions" (p. 12g). A. Godard lop. 
cit., 126 ff.), however, proposes that * la salle aux cent colonnes 
ait appartenu 4 l’'Armée, en était la salle d'honneur ou de 
réunion*, The hall is certainly more sumptuous than the 
Treasury itelf, in which stone is scarcely used, except for 
column bases, capitals, door-sills, ete. The oblong chambers 
on three sides of the Throne Hall (ef. fig. 59, p. 125) can hardly 
have served any other purpose than that of storerooms (for 
arms?), “The official or public character of the whole complex 
seems well attested by its access (ef. fig. a1). Having passed 
the Gate of Xerees, the visitor proceeds to the East, then turns 
south and enters the unfinished Gate M, and eventually finds 
himself in front of the Throne Hall, preceded by a portico 
with a double row of columns, The excavations of the ania 
Service of Antiquities since 1999 have brought to light the 
structures to the north-east of the Throne Hall, One could 
well imagine that the open court between these newly ¢x- 
cavated structures, Gate M, and the porticoes of the Throne 
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Hall served for formal receptions of military. dele ations, 
whereas the Hall itself seems less suitable for such gatherings. 
After all S."s * last extension of the Royal ouse* might 
be some sort of 

The long and detailed Epa “ag of the Treasury (pp. 

8-200), though interesting, su from the fact that the 
objects found i in the building will be published in Vol, II, 
goed nee Hot 2 ale at present. It will no doubt be more 
useful to read this chapter in connexion with the finds, which 
will pele the reader to visualise the great importance of that 
buile 


After a brief description of the Eastern Fortifications, the 
Garrison | ers, and the Cistern (pp. 206-19), 5. gives an 
account of the residential structures (pp. 215 ff). The Palace 
of Darius I is icularly attractive to most wisitors to Persepolis 
for its graceful dimensions as com to the cnormity of 
most of the spe ee (For an Important correction 
of the original plan » in Syria 28, 1951, 62 ff., 
fig. 9, restoring perfect s try to the palace.) he ; 
this palace was comple | only by Merxes, and as testimony 


for his t uces some inscriptions from the Aadish itself 
(p 223-4), is I do not think the autho la bap them 
righ the contrary, Xerxes * "This : Darius 


sign ARB made who [was] my father.’ ” Further, it is unlikely 
nak this small building, construction of which could be 
completed in a year or so, should have remained wi nishedl, 
when at the same time Darius was able to begin the erection 
of the Ar and the Treasury, overwhelming enterprises 
for the short lifetime of one king. The article by A. Godard, 
Syria, loc. cit., also gy this interpretation, 

The Palace of Xerxes ( xes (F, fig. 21) is built on a larger scale, 
but repeats like the Harem (C) the essential features of the 
royal architecture of his predecessor, namely, a portico with 
two rows of columns preceded by a court, a hypostyle hall with 
adjoining oblong or square chambers, on two or three sides. 
The roof of the square chambers is generally supported by 
four columns, a type of construction referred to first in the 
description of the monumental Gate of Xerxes, and which 
eccurs often in the Harem (C, C™, fig. 21). 

The care with which the publication e the pain foastale 
scul ined ns been prepa 

ek es deserves our obese appreciation. ‘The contains 
a mass of information about architectural details and many 
other problems, It 1 af corer gd pais nave Re one 

rint : rit, right, F i 5 5 ins o 5 ; 
Sie lens abel Grains aoe oe , and the plates unrivalled 
In fie. 63 (Plan of Final Treasury aa eacavalex ) one would wish 
that the Room nos. were slightly bigger than the elev. mos., 
ur marked in different colour, so that one might more easily 
find one’s way in a highly labyrinthal structure (cf. figs. 66 f., 
pg the problem is solved as there are no elev. nos,). 

I frankly admit that I do not understand the Persian Aandys, 
nor many details of clothing as represented in the Reliefs 
(Ci. p. 196 f., pl. it A; p. tir as regards the Persian dig- 
ron esate A a 116), IT would think that in some cases the 

tribute-bearers wear skins or furs, fi. E 14 on pl. t11, 


l. 48 A and B. The use of the word xiv6us by the 
oe ints to an overcoat rather than to a garment a3 worn 
by the King and the ‘iain Gi the Peek lis relicis (cf. 
RE IL], Sp. 2206 ff.). ‘he topcoat pee pl sig-paf ian se a7 
and elsewhere is probably some sort of * = wavBus). 
The * oblong the Del sonilet the edes carry 


whi 
l. 27) ok ob like bracelets (ef. the | 
 irdsor de Siibar passim, and R. Ghirshman, * Notes Iran- 
iennes *, in Arf Asta¢ MITT, 9, ror ff). I doubt whether 
} ning the chalices (p. 121, pls. 85-6) should 
be called * lids". If so, their form is —_— In modern 
Persia hot f is often kept warm by large pieces of bread 
which cover the dishes, After havi repeatedly studied the 
peppion in Persepolis, I do not think the ‘tall rectangular’ 
objects of ‘ wickerwork" (p. 132, pls. 94 f, and p. 225) are 
really shields. ee form cid of seems highly ep for 
1 cf. patos shiel oS oe? on 5). 
why rekon guard ri 
they are doors. On p. 16g the, Tinie & eecgiat os coating 
trousers ‘ tucked into low s this combination of trousers 
and shoes, worn by modern ballet ap pect is represented on 
pl. 37 (p. 88, No. 11, and pl. 35, No. 9). rsea on the 
vanous relicis, whether b ht a ae by Medes, Armen- 
aoe Cappadocians (?), and PER TOOK rey vO 
e same breed; the pot ane et ps too aan te Bae 
identify those on pl. 52 and elsewhere as * Nisacan’ (p. 
I think, furthermore, that one cannot speak af * sid 
formalism * in reference to the Susian 5 on pli, 50 f., p. Ba. 
On the contrary: Is not the contrast of the stiff and sturdy 
attitude of the to the * unconventional postures of the 
dignitaries * what the sculptor deliberately sought to emphasise? 
VOL. LXXY. 


from Ziwiye, A. Godard, 
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In the poise of the sword of the Mede (pl. 120, p. Se 
S. was led astra too minute an interpretation, I can sec 
canine head Cf ph 65 B); but looking at the scabbard to is in 
all possible directions I cannot detect the lion. A com 
of pl. 65 B with pl. 120 convincingly shows that the decorative 
scheme of the former sword is simply more complicated (and 
less precise in design) than on the ater, namely consisting of 

roughly concentric arcs’, of so t loo a 
* tail * and of * parallel! tassels *, But even these highly abstract 
omaments do not make a lion, 

A final point which ought to be more adequately discussed 
is the following: 5, states on Bp. 133 that the position of the 
Moede’s sword on pl. 123 is ‘ab , and in the author's 
mind is corrected on pl. 96 A and pl. 99. But why * abnor- 
mal"? What saueters: first of all, is oy way the sword is 
attached to the belt. On pls. 96 A Ss) the grip of the 
sword naturally points backward, as the metal device by means 
of which the sword is attached to the belt allows no other 

tion. Pl. 120 shows the consequent reversal of that position. 
What 5. Calls “abnormal” seems to me the normal position, 
as the grips of swords or scabbards, whether worn on the Icft 
or the right side of the body, ao = i ea forward, anc 
the scabbard tip backward. This is the only way the weapon 
can successfully be handled in case of dang Ganges. 3 
Greek representations already im black- 
prove this assertion in case of figures mo to the left or ts 
the mght. ‘The position of the weapon ape 120 {gf pl. ae 
is in perfect accordance also with the reverent attitud 
Mede, namely bowing before the King. In pl. 99 the tip of 
the scabbard points not very amiably towards the King. FI. 
37 and pl. 4 show again the wrong position, duc to the metal 
device Siectioaed above, whereas the nor occurs 
to my mind on pl. 51, middle register, sieht from the 
right, or on pl. 52 in various instances. ‘These figures, it must 
be noted, 0 move to the left; the want ae does allegiance to his 
to the it; but he 
remains unconscious of the normal position of weapons. 
It goes without saying that the principle of position is the 
same with swords and daggers: im removing the weapon from 
its sheath, the grip of the dagger points forward, its ti hein 
ward. ‘The important pastage on swords on » 164 | 
have been referred to in an otherwise extreme 
one also misses references to Aandys and bashinks 

Sanaa minor Punts of criticiam are ncrenuentil con- 


aes atte 


si the tremendous achievement presented 5. in his 
P as I. Tt has been a leasure to review this most literate 
and scholarly volume 


we are ticntly looking forward 
to the crablicaties of Persepolis I and id III. 
CHomsrorn ClamMont. 


Handbuch der Ar Il! (Handbuch der Alter- 
ne iuannnenatts ow, Orro and KR. Herc. Die 
Griechische Gzorc Lippoip. Pp. xxviii 
+ 441, with 196 plates, Munich: C. H, Beck'sche Verlag, 
1950. DM 62. 


No one could have been better eq 
to write the section on Greek scul: ', Otto's Handbuch. 
In 1923 he published Aopien und Udungen griechischer Statuen, 
still the only systematic treatment rae the subject, Later, he 
wrote Important articles on individual Greek sculptors for 
Pauly-Wissowa, and innumerable book-reviews which cover a 
much wider field. For many years, as the successor of Brunn, 
Amelung, and Arndt, be edited the two great Corpora, now 
completed, Dentmaler kischer und rimischer Skalptur and 
Photographische Einzelanfnahmen antiber Skulpturen; and this, above 
all, trained him for his present task. 

The first attempt to produce a Handbook of Classical 


tur re or W. Out's Hon coll 


Archae was made in 1 13 but soon came to a standstill. 
It is amazing that in an ike ours, more inclined to analyse 
and to subdivide than to view nomena as a coherent whole 


the Handbuch has been steadily appearing since 19937. 
this does not justify an unqualified optimism; for 


mith 
other than L. undertaken to write pti; for ha any 
the Handbuch it t very probably never have been published. 
The ori IMS. f the book here under review was ready in 
19353 Skis tls reasons publication had to be postponed till 
1950. With perseverance L. worked over his 


a in Over a period of Liieesl yore: Obviously 
tha: fee deat o the text has been much amplified to bring 
it Ba date and to rigeed i recent iseatine (up to 1949). 

conciseness of the book is achieved by many cross- 
references in the text. No previous statement is repeated when 
the same piece of sculpture is commented on later in another 
context. Only by consulting all relevant pages, ore, Can 
the writer's ae be ascertained. On p. 181, with n. 11, 
for instance, discusses the assumed original of the Althena 
mit der Kreuchandargis; on p. 359, with n. g, the Pergamene 

N 
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version, The Niobid pediment is fully discussed on Pp. 176-7 5 
but we are not told before p. 201, n. 6, that W. B. Dinsmoor 
tried to ascribe this pediment to the Temple of Apollo at 
Bascae, (L. rejects this view.) On p. 122, n. 2, H. Bulle’s 
hypothesis that an older Alcamenes, of Lemnos (in contrast to 
the younger, of Athens) designed the pediments of the Temple 
of Zeus at Olympia is not mentioned; the combination of pp. 
14 and 205 gives L,’s own cxplanation of Pausanias’ account 
fia of the passage in Suidas where Alcamenes is called 4 
Afwnes: namely, that Alcamenes, the contemporary and 
collaborator of Pheidias, was an Attic cleruch from Lemnos. 

It is mot always easy to find all references to a particular 
statuc, as never cin He one reference is given in the index. 
Misprints, too, are to be found, though not many (e.g. p. 85, 
n. 16: read ‘ 28, 309" for‘ 26, 312°; p. 250,1.8: read "255 
for * 235 p. 37%, m. 6: d ‘453 ' for °483"). ° Agia, 
on p. 280, should have a reference to p. 267. A portrait head 
in the British Museum is mentioned on P 996, n. 1, but mot in 
the index, P. oi n. 5, should include N. Kondoleon’s article 
AE 1939-41, 1 f.; p. 50, n, 2,.J. D. Beagley’s JAS LX 22 ff; 

: ten n. 9, 5. Papaspyridi-Karowsou's BCH LXX 441 ff. 
In the index the term * Oxford, University Galleries", on p. 
400, is misleading, (The Niobe, p. 909, n. 5, now believed 
to be modern, is in the cellar of the Ashmolean Museum.) 

However, such isolated inaccuracies, hardly avoidable in 
so comprehensive a work, are unimportant in comparison with 
many hundreds of accurate references. Further, we are often 
grateful to be reminded of interpretations neglected in the 
specialised! and sometimes too narrow researches of the last 
decades: a4, for instance, when L. states (p. 60) that among 
the column reliefs of the Older Artemisium at Ephesus some 
were very probably carved after the death of Crocsus. 

In arranging his material L. docs not cling to the common 
practice of subdividing every period into three, He divides 
the archaic period into two parts only, altere Zeit (bis um 450) 
and jingere eet (950-480). t is a relief that he docs not use 
classifications such as iddisch, Dedalic, or Ripe Archaic, which 
tend to cause misunderstanding. The Alassische Pertode, the 
fifth and fourth centuries, have cach three subdivisions. The 
Hellenistic period is divided into six groups: 320-280, 2Bo- 
230, 240-200, 200-150, 1 50-80, and go-go B.c. This arrange- 
ment, in itself a comment on his subject matter, foreshadows 
L.’s whole method of approach. Though his general stand- 
point is conservative, he deals with his whole theme and with 
each individual question on his own conscious responsibility. 
* Auseinandersetzung mit abweichenden Ansichten verbot sich 
meist durch die Racksicht auf den Raum’ (p. 5, n. 1). In 
fact, no one would expect to find the opinions of other writers 
discussed at length in a handbook; nor, on the other hand, 
that the opinions to which L. gives preference should always 
coincide with the reader's own, A few examples will suffice 
to shew that one cannot always accept L's premises without 
question, For instance, when on p. 87 the torso from Miletus, 
in the Louvre, is described as being probably a copy. This 
particular case, however, 6 a question of interpretation. In 
another instance L.'s conclusion seems practically untenable : 
in his f d arrangement of the East pediment at Olympia 
he follows F. Studniczka, whereas the only arrangement 
warranted Le the actual remains is that worked out by H. 
Bulle (Fa! LIV 197 ff.) and Renerally accepted (most recently 
by L. Laurenzi, Archeologia Classica IT 7 ff). The view that 
the so-called Drcifigwrenreliefs, the best known of which is the 

yous relief, are Pelope ian and connected with the cult 
of the dead (p. 202), 1s new and not easy to accept. L.'s 
doubt y sania the Telephos fresco from Herculaneum is 
derived from Pergamenc painting (p. 457, . 1) seems unjusti- 
fied. L."s historical exist stylistic aN adhe therefore Seer 
unerring. His facts, however, are always sound, and he has 
the great virtue of beginning cach chapter whenever ible 
with an enumeration of the available Greck and Latin literary 
sources, It has been maintained, and that with some truth, 
that L.'s text often reads like a passage from Pausanias; but 
this altogether a fault? Brilliant attributions, psychological 
interpretations, deep insight into the nature of Art are certainly 
not to be found in L.’s book, but neither is one vague or 
irrelevant thought, or one unnecessary word, 

The book is a handbook in the narrower sense of the word, 
a kind of lexicon arranged in chronological instead of alpha- 
betical order. It can only be compared with Ch. Picard's 
Manuel d'archéologie grecque: [a seulptere, which so far docs not 
include Hellenistic art. The six volumes of the Manuel are 
more complete in bibliography and indices; L.'s text dry 
compared with such works as not only the Manw/ but also, 
for instance, Winckelmann's History of Art or Furtwiingler’s 
Masterpieces, Orn the other hand, there is much to be said 
for so concise a treatment as L.'s. The is truce both of the 
text and the numerous small but good illustrations, the arrange- 
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ment of which gives ample possibility for comparative studies, 
The book is not intended to be read consecutively—who but 
a reviewer would read a lexicon through from begmning to 
end? But for all who study classical archacology it Is as 
indispensable as Picard’s Manuel. It deals scientifically and 
thoroughly with a vast mass of material, and will remain a 
fitting monument to its author's modesty and integrity. 
Lippold died in July 1954, in his seventieth year, in consequence 


of a strect accident. 
E. Hosmann-WEDEKING. 


The Athenian Agora. Results of excavations con- 
ducted by the American School of Classical 
Studies at Athens, Vol. I, Portrait Sculpture. 
By E. B. Harreox. Pp. xiv + ye with 2 plates, 

American School of Classical Studies at 


Princeton : 
Athens, 1953. Price not stated, 
This is the first of what will presumably be a long series of 


volumes giving the results of the American excavations in the 
Agora of Athens in final form. The convenient format, the 
excellent type and illustrations, and above all the competency 
of the text augur well for the future, } 

The volume contains the sculptured, marble portraits de- 
rived from statues, statuettes, herms, and busts that came to 
light in the course of the excavations. All sixty-four examples 
are of Roman date, and they represent—with one exception, 
a possible Herodotos—people living at the time that the 
portraits were made, from the first century 8.c. to the fifth 
century a.b, They give us the physiognomies, therefore, of 
Greeks and Romans living in Greece during the Roman 
empire, and they are sculptures made in Greece, and so can 
be conveniently compared with similar products from other 
parts of the empire, As a group, thercfore, they have a special 
interest. | 

But also singly these portraits have much to offer, Almost 
every period. is nepreyenee by good or fair work, and several 
examples rank high, ‘The Republican head of the melancholy 
old priest (no, 3), the Flavian—Trajanic head of some stolid 
functionary (no. 18), the Trajanic bust of a serious, intelligent, 
surprisingly modern-looking man (no. 19), the Hadrianic herm 
of the prosperous Moiragenes (no. 25), the characteristically 
Antonine head (no, 28), the third-century head with thoughtful 
expression (no. 59), and the battered head of a priest perhaps 
of the time of Gallienus (mo, 49) are all excellent specimens of 
their kind, A headless foricatus (no. 546), identified as Hadrian 
from the reliefs on the cuirass—Athena standing on the Roman 
wolf and being crowned by Victories—is an impressive piece 
which looks well where placed on the excavation site. 

Miss Harrison has admirably acquitted herself of her task. 
The descriptions of the single pieces are accurate and detailed, 
the discussions show wide knowledge, and the dates assigne 
are carefully substantiated, Very helpful also is the short 
introduction in which the finding places and other relevant 
subjects are discussed. The fact that some of the raits 
were found in Herulian débris (datable before a.v. 267) and 
in the filling of the * Valerian wall" (built a.p, 280) has supplied 
here and there a terminus ante quem; but most of the pieces were 
used as building maternal in medieval and modern constructions, 
and so few chronological data could be secured, All this 
evidence is judiciously used. 

But Miss Harrod has not confined herself to cataloguing and 
discussing the actual examples in her catalogue. She has 
realised their importance as a group—relatively small in num- 
ber, of course, but of assured provenience, She has therefore 
added a chapter entitled Observations on Athenian Portrait 
Style in the Roman Period, with three subdivisions: The 
Romanisation of Greek Portraits, Athenian Portraits in the 
Style of the Roman Empire, and Athenian Portraits of the 
Third Gentury and After, In this chapter she endeavours to 
show the difference between portraits of the Roman age made 
in Greece and those made in Italy, Not only docs she sre a 
difference and argue cloquently for it, but she sees a lag in 
time for the Pe sokiteees made in Greece. She thinks that the 
sculptors in Greece were the followers, not the leaders, in this 
art, at least until the time of Augustus; after that the two 
became merged in one style and ‘approximate unity’ 1s 
attained. 

These are large questions, and different opinions have been 
expressed, especially of late. So the detailed treatment here 
given is timely. As, however, I find myself in disagreement 
with some of Miss Harrison's conclusions, 1 must try to point 
out what seem to me weaknesses in her arguments, and offer 
another solution. 

Miss Harrison evidently accepts the inescapable fact that the 
portraits of the Roman age found in Greece must have been 
made by Grecks not Romans, (It would inderd be arene to 
suppose that in the first century s.c. Roman artists with little 
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or no experience in carving marble had come to Greece to 
take over the task of portrait sculpture from the Greeks, who 
had had an age-long tradition in this craft.) And Miss Harrison 
also believes that Roman sculptors in Italy were taught this 
art by immigrant Greeks: * The Romans were not a marble- 
working le, ancl it was from the Greeks that they first 
learned the ‘habit and the techniques of carving sculpture in 
marble. Since Roman portraiture really began to exist as an 
art only at the time when these lessons were being learned, 
it was inevitable that some of the contemporary, late Hellenistic 
sculptural tradition should go into the make-up of the first 
Roman portraits, whatever may have been the nationality of 
the actual sculptors who carved them." Presently, however, 
according to her, the artists in Rome became leaders, She 
admits that the exact dating of Republican portraits found in 
Greece is difficult, has not yet been established, and awaits 
further evidence, but it can be done, she thinks, in individual 
cases, ‘Thos the head of the priest, no. 9, since it resembles 
somewhat one from Corinth (pl. 43, c) that can be dated on 
extemal evidence to after 45 3.c., should be dated likewise. 
As many Republican portraits found in Rome show the same 
realistic style considerably cariier, Miss Harrison thinks a lag 
in Greek products is indicated, Furthermore, the Republican 
portrait from the Agora, no. 4, is thought to resemble portrairs 
in the * Sorex Group’, which Schweitzer dates in the second 
third of the first century s.c., chiefly on the supposition that 
the portrait of GC, Norbanus Sorex from Pompei represents the 
actor friend of Sulla, 2Qp:6 6 dpymipos, mentioned by Plutarch 
(Sulla, MMXMVI, 2). But, as has been pointed out, and as 
Miss Harrison herself mentions in a footnote, this identification 
is far from certain, The portrait from Pompe may not 
represent Sulla’s *‘ master comedian’ at all, for, according to 
the inscription on the base, this Sorex played only eoatary 
roles. Moreover, stylistically the head had been placed by 
some in the Augustan period, {The question has recently been 
discussed again by de Franciscis in his f/f Ritratfo romano a 
Pornpett (1951), pp. 27-94). This would place some of the 
Roman * protovypes * a generation later, and 50 more or less 
contemporary with the Greek ‘laggers". At all events, since 
In any case only a short time i involved, is it not misleading 
ta sti this important question from a few examples when a 
style admittedly lives longer than two-or three decades? 

The old idea that Roman portraits were realistic, the Greek 
idealistic, had to be abandoned some time ago. There were 
too many realistic portraits of Hellenistic date that witnessed 
against the theory. Now recourse is taken to Michalowski's 
definition that ‘a Roman portrait is a document, whereas a 
Greek portrait is an analysis®, * For the Greek the inner 
organic structure, intellectually understood, is always the 
necessary framework on which any portrait must be built; 
to the Roman this inner structure is of minor importance as 
compared with the surface marks that give the impression he 
wishes to convey. But surely the underlying structure is as 
characteristic of Roman portraits as it was of the Greek; it 
distinguishes Gracco-Roman portraits oughout their long 
career; though in the Roman period im addition more attention 
is given to surface details. In the head of the priest, no. 3, 
for instance, in which the author sees an * independence of the 
underlying bony structure of the face ’, the artist's understanding 
of the substructure is evidenced, in my opinion, by the splendid 
modelling of the skull, and though the face has sagging flesh, 
this Aesh aclheres to a firm bony foundation. 

The author points out that in judging Roman portraits three 
factors must be considered: (1) the place where a portrait is 
made, (2) the nationality of the artist, and (3) the nationality 
of the subject. That is obviously true, and so is Vesberg's 
thesis that the Greek artists were gradually influenced by their 
new environment and by the new types of faces they had to 
represent. But these truths do not, | think, support the 
author's view of a basic difference between portraits found in 
Greece and in Rome. If some Greek artists went to Rome— 
net once but continuously, as our literary and epigraphical 
evidence tells us—surely there was a supply of good artists 
left in Greece. And this is testified also by the many excellent 
copies produced in Greece. So why should Greece wait for 

ration from abroad when she was still a fountain that 
fed the streams? Naturally there were more commissions to 
be had in Italy than in Greece, but if the artists in both places 
were Greeks, carrying on Hellenistic traditions within the same 
restricted requirements—and their products show this—there 
can hardly be a basic difference between their products, 

Is it not more logical to imagine that when Roman por- 
traiture as such began in the first century p.c. it was made by 
Greek sculptors who carried on their Hellenistic traditions, 
adapting them to suit the needs of the time, and that they 
did this not only in Italy but in Greece and throughout the 
Roman empire? (We may recall the fine products from Cos 


with splendidly understood bony structure, of Clara Rhodes, 
DX, figs. 37-0.) Differences in quality there naturally would 
be, for there were outstanding and mediocre artists everywhere, 
physiognomies varied, and the material used affected the 
general appearance, the Greek marbles being more luminous 
than Carrara. But how could one explain the fundamental 
resemblances between the portrait of the Roman age all over 
the empire if they were not the products of the same kind of 
people, with the same traditions, working for the needs of their 
ume ? 

Miss Harrison has done us all a valuable service in publishing 
with such care the Agora portraits and discussing the problems 
involved. We may hope that the many fme Roman portraits 
mn the National Museum m Athens will soon be published and 
add to our understanding and enjoyment of that age. 


Greta M. A. Ricirer. 
Recueil des matures de sculpteurs grecs, 1. By 
J. Marcané. Pp, 124, with 23 plates and numerous 
text figures. Paris: De Boceard, 1953. Price not stated. 


This book is the first instalment of an eagerly awaited * new 
edition’ of Emanuel Lowy's Jniwhriften Grischischer Bildhawer. 
Lowy's work appeared in 1885, and has been indispensable to 
every student of Greck epigraphy and sculpture ever since. In 
the present work, sponsored by the French Archacological 
School at Athens, the inscriptions are classified by their 

roveniences, “This first volume deals only with inscriptions 
rom Delphi; but cach entry & on a separatc, loose sheet, so 
that ultimately the sheets can be awsembled alphabetically 
according to the artists’ names and complementary pages added 
when necesary. Tt seems an admirable arrangement from 
many points of view, 

How much new the present volume brings is shown by 
the fact that it includes sixty-two names of sculptors (exclusive 
of fragmentary ones}, whereas in Lowy's Jnechrifter only three 
artists’ signatures from Delphi were listed. In competency Mr. 
Marcadé's work is worthy of its great predecessor, It supplies 
us not only with the illustrations, transcriptions, dimensions, 
probable dates, and bibliographie: of the inscriptions but gives 
a brief account of what is known of the sculptor from other 
epigraphical and literary evidence, It, therefore, becomes a 
valuable source book. Furthermore, in many instances a 
commentary is added with references to present-day writings 
on the subject. And these comments are brief and to the 
point. They deal with facts, not surmises, We thus obtain a 
succinct account of what is actually known of the Greek sculp- 
tors, unencumbered by extrancous material. The volume 
indeed bears testimony to the sobriety and high standing of 
French scholarship, 

As one peruses Mr. Marcadé’s pages and finds name after 
name of sculptors known to us only by their signatures or from 
a mention by Pausamias, one realises afresh how fragmentary 
is our knowledge of Greek sculptors. Lf there were so many 
artists, distinguished enough to have been commissioned with 
statues in one of Greece's chief sanctuaries, but who are known 
now only from signatures on bases, how precarious is it to 
attribute extant works to the relatively few artists whose style 
has been—often only tentatively—identified. 

Another significant fact stands out. There was no narrow 
nationalism in the commissioning of sculptures. A patron 
might employ a sculptor from his own city—as did the 
Selinuntian Phil ( ... ) Akron of Selinus (not of Lindos, as 
formerly read); or he might give the commission to an artist 
from another city—as did the Lacedacmonians to the Athenian 
Kalamis, at a time, moreover, when Lacedacmonian sculptors 
ranked high. Hence the extensive travelling by Greek artists. 
Thus, Kalam is known to have worked for Athens, Bocotia, 
Sikyon, Mantineia, Apollonia, and for Hieron of Sicily. This 
eee would seem to make attributions to local schools 
difficult. 

The most important signature found at Delphi within recent 
years is the one by Lysippos that came to light in 1939 under 
the Sacred Way. It is on a beapoenrery Eaecwione aac that 
onee supported a statue of Pelopidas of Thebes and which was 
dedicated 4 Saheb The event that occasioned the 
erection of the statue has been connected (by Bousguet) with 
the battle of Kynoskephalai in 364 s.c. in which Pelopidas 
was killed, and (by Wilhelm } with a Thessalian expedition in 
369 pc. The activity of Lesppes is thereby attested for as 
early as the sixties of the fourth century, When he made the 
portrait of Seleukos toward the end of the cen and the 
statue dedicated by Theramenes, also dated in the late fourth 
century, he must have been an old man. We may recall that 
he is called yipev in the Anthology. 

On the various sculptural problems on which inscriptions 
from Delphi throw light Marcadé Renevally takes a conservative 

his o ic 


view. We may cite a few of pinions, He considers 


150 


ossible but not certain Raubisichek’s connexion of another 
Hone with what had been thought to be the base of Kresilas 
statue of Perikles, Kresilas’ Dicitrephes—to judge by the forms 
of the letters in the inscription—he considers too carly to have 


been the person of that name mentioned by Thucydides, The 
existence of a Kalamis II is thought doubtful. The Agias of 


Delphi might well be a copy of the Agias by Lysippos at 
Pharsalos. There is no obvious reason for suspecting the 
authenticity of the inscription Aveitmoy fpyev on the statue of 
Herakles in the Pict: Gallery, 

The attribution to Kresilas of the New York-Copenhagen- 
Berlin type of Amazon is provisionally accepted, and in 
apparent support of it a reference to the relief from Ephesos with 
an Amazon of this type is given. But surely this relief rawes a 
question, Would one not expect that at Ephesos, the city for 
which the Amazons were made, the prize-winning statue by 
Polykleitos would be represented? And this would be an 
argument for the attribution of this type to Polyklettos rather 
than to Kresilas—unless we a ing as some have done, that 
the Ephesos relief originally had on i all the Amazons. 
Perhaps the attribution to Polykleitos has been reinforced by 
the recent discovery of an Amazon of this type in Hadrian's 
villa near Tivoli, where it stood as a pendant to an Amazon of 
the Pheidian type. Hadrian might well have chosen the 
Amazons by the two foremost Greek sculptors to decorate his 

SETS. 

These moot questions, however, Marcadé presents without 
pes generally giving the opinions on both sides with great 
airness 


We look forward to further instalments of this valuable work 
in the near future, 
Gieca M. A. Ricurer. 


grecques. La statuaire archalque et classique 
(Bibl. de la Faculté de Phil. et Lettres de 1'Univ. 


de Liége, CXVI). By L. Lackorm. . xxii + 972, 
with 28 plates. Lidge: Faculté de Philosophie et Lettres, 
1949. 200 fr 


This 1s a work of considerable importance, of real value to 
numismatists, and even more to students of classical arcane 
who are particularly concerned with Greek sculpture, It 
does not, of course, supersede the valuable work produced in 
1885-87 by Dr. F. Imboof-Blumer in collaboration with 
Professor Percy Gardner, entithed A Numimaty Commentary on 
Pausanias. The volume by Dr. Lacroix has a different aim, 
and inevitably illustrates a greater number of coins minted 
in Asia Minor than elsewhere. An introduction, which runs 
to twenty-eight pages, has much to say on the general cones 
of identifying and interpreting representations of famous 
statues. on appear on Greck coins, and it is here that an 
important point is made; for the author shows that one par- 
ticular view held by a number of numismatists in the last 
century must be abandoned. Formerly it was thought that 
only late Greck coins were of use for the study of Greek 
koa Sie but it is now clear that, while there ts an abundant 
output of coins with pictures of statues in Hellenistic and Roman 
times, precise copies of cult statues do occur, not only in the 
fourth, but even im the fifth and sixth centuries 5.c.—though 
they occur rarely. . 

After this introduction the book falls into two parts, the first 
of which deals with archaic statucs and the numismatic evi- 
dence; the second with the history of Greek sculpture down 
to Lysippus, and the numismatic evidence. In the first part 
the writer begins with herms and terminal figures io ee 
whenee he passes on to statues of Apollo, “cus, other 
male deities, following this up with an account of archaic 
statues of Athena, Artemis, Aphrodite, and the * Asiatic ' 
images of Anatolia. The second part of the work has chapters 
on archaic sculpture, on the masters of the fifth century, and 
these of the fourth century. A final chapter, rather like an 
epilogue, eens ig hao meg ie = Dr. epi with 
emphasis especially upon the pomt that there are -century 
Greek coins showing reliable pictures of cult statues, and that 
in the Hellenistic age the greater number of copies of statues 


on coins was due to the social and religious outlook of the 
period. Men turned to the past, which was represented for 


them by these ancient figures, for reasons more profound than 
simple dilettantism. 

Ample and well-documented footnotes add greatly to the 
value of this book, and it is a pleasure to observe such a work 
ot ii with five sa ahr cer at and useful indexes. ‘The 

thotographs, most of them enlarged, on the twenty-cight 
plates are well chosen and clear. ‘iii 
JA few points may now be made, Dr, Lacroix resees 
uncertainty (p. 46) as to whether or no the celebrated terminal 
figure of Hermes on a throne which appears on coins of Aenus 
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is phallic, Since the publication of the work of J. M. F. May, 
Ainos, its History and Cotnage, and the enlarged photograph 
shown in my own Masterpieces of Greek Coinage, it is certain that 
there was no phallus attached to this primitive figure. Dr. 
Lacroix believes (p. 198) that the variations in the presentatio 
of Artemis Ephesia are due to the ignorance or the fantasy of 
die-engravers. This, of course, is not the case, The varieties 
of costume merely represent the elaborate and complicated 
wardrobe which was kept in the Artemision, P, 201, n, 5; 
to the list of books about Daedalus should be added the little 
volume by R. J. H. Jenkins, Dedalica (1935). It is perhaps a 
pity that the earliest coins of Caulonia and Poseidonia were 
not included, since there can surely be no doubt that those 
of the former city represent a sixth-century statue of Apollo 
on a sixth-century comage; go% although : non almost 
con ary coins of the latter city m shown sometimes 
peared anut sometimes beardless, we are entitled to look 
upon the coin-picture as a memory-picture in the mind of the 
die-engraver, and to conclude that it nevertheless faithfully 
represents the appearance of a cult statue at Sopiopeap 
ice LES SELTMAN. 


Excavations at Olynthos. Part XIV, Terracottas, 
lamps and coins found in 1934 and 1935. By 
D. M. Rosmnsox. Pp. xx + 533, with 174 plates. Baln- 
more: Johns 
seer et 2005 ; eve 

Well-illustrated reports of excavations yielding tern: 
rare and, to the student of such things, invaluable. 
[V and VII have already given ws much to be thankful for, 
containing as they do a wealth of material with a definite 
provenience and a definite lower chronological limit. And 
now in Vol. XIV we have many more terracottas: those 
found in 1934 and 1938, and the lamps and coins from the 
same campaigns. Such prompt publication of this important 
site is & matter for congratulation. 

This is not only a catalogue of the terracottas of 1934 and 
1938; it also sets out to sum up the results of previous ex- 
cavations, as reported in Vols. IV and VIL, and to present a 
conspectus of the Olynthian terracotta-industry as a whole, 

The first c ter is a sun of co ¢ material from 


other sites in Macedonia and Thrace, and might well have 
been omitted. Even if the proveniences were all well authent- 


cated, it would not have added much to our knowledge of 
Olynthian terracottas. But they are not, as can be seen from 
one entry, which reads: * while the provenience of this figure 
is given as The ica, it probably was not found there, but 
had its origin in Boeotia *. | 

Chapter II, Summary aed Statistics, ts valuable for our under- 

tanding of a neglected subject. R. gives much material on 
which future students can work. It i interesting to note thal 
on a site where Town and Cemetery are excavated to 
more terracottas come from the former than from Lit attr 
consequently, it is clear that these things were not only funerary 
or votive in character, Why they were kept in pve houses 
we still do not know, but now at least we know that they were. 
Another point of interest is that the proportion of graves 
containing terracottas to the total number of graves uncovered , 
roughly 1:6, is almost exactly paralleled in the Camirus tomb- 
groups in the British Museum. 

The statistics are followed by a history of Olynthian terra- 
cottas and a nete on technique. There shied one ‘Cvrathas 
here. The piece which R. regards as seventh cent paths 
IV, no. 252) cannot be as = as that; itissurely a Corinthian 
import of the first half of the sixth century (ef. Perachora I, 
pl. 93 pacim). The chapter closes with a discussion of the 
various uses to which terracottas were put: domestic, votive, 


aun pearing C 

Chapter IIT comprises a Catalogue of the terracottas of 1934 
and 1938. As in the previous volumes, for cach entry the 
esential facts are first given, in what i a model sie Pe 
ventory number, provenience, dimensions, ints je | of clay, 
decoration, state of preservation, technique, description of 

iece, These facts are followed by a discussion, frequently 
lengthy and nearly always informative, of the terracotta in 
question, Finally, the date is given, It would have been 
helpful had the technical and factual section been separated 
from the discussion at least by being put into a separate para- 

aph, or, better still, by bemeg also printed in smaller type. 
Each piece 1s illustrated, some in several views, but the qualit 
of the illustrations (in half-tone) leaves much to be duaretl 


are far too thin in texture (is this the photographer's 
or the blockmaker’s fault?}, and many have the velteate 
outline which betrays the use of scissors and paste. 


i 


The & are mostly those encountered in the previous 
volumes, but with the added eckrainire gra ps and 
houses by which they can frequently be dated. K.'s dating 
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is, however, somewhat arbitrary. In few instances are we 
given any reasons; in some he goes against both the appearance 
of the piece and the date of the tomb-group (as given in Vol. 
XI), For , a seated kourot , no, I: ; comes 


from a grave dated by the author to the second h 
filth century or the early fourth. Its: appearance suggests a 
date in the third quarter of the fifth century (sec V. H. Poul- 
sen, Der Strenge Stil, passim), but BR. dates it in the late sncth 
or early fifth century. Similarly, no. 197, which has a fourth- 
century look and comes from a fourth-century grave, is des- 
cribed as belonging to the late fifth century. 

Among new to Olynthus, for which a provenience and 
a dating is very welcome, mention must be made of nos, 246-7, 
a group of two standing women, the kissing faces nos. 271-2, 
and the relief no. 290. But the finest Olynthian terracottas, 
whether they are Attic imports, or local copies, are the actors, 
of which a further batch is to be found here, on pill, 119 ff. 
It is clear that although Olynthus (in common with most 
Greck communities) had its own terracotta-industry, the ty 
were mostly borrowed from elsewhere, chiefly from Boeotia 
and Attica, the moulds being taken from imported pieces. 

A ates comm “ah ents on various spre abel et adhe: 
an ‘agal-player, but part of a group of Eros | A ibe 
as figured by Winter in Die Typen der figiirlichen Terrakotien, 
IH, 198: +t. A dating for this ope is welcome, Nor is no. 
a1 an astragal-player; it is a small boy in one of the positions 
naturally taken up by very Ri ung children, No, 291: * This 
relief belongs to the so-called ** Melian reliefs "’, since so many 
have been found on Melos.” But Jacobsthal (Dir Afelischen 
Reliefs, 18g) expressly states that these gorgons are not Mclian 
reliefs: nor in fact do they appear to come from Melos. No, 
395 is not a *Melian" cock; Melian reliefs are always solid. 
No, is very close to a type published by Winter (of. cit.) 


on 3 404 no, 4. 

There follows a catalogue of the lamps from these two 
campaigns. It is interesting to see where this series agrees 
with, and where it differs from, the Corinth lamps. As with 
terracottas, it seems that the Olynthians imported lamps to 
4 certain extent, but supplied most of their needs by making 
their own in imitation of the imports, Here again, a lower 
chronological limit is very useful. Sig's 

Finally, the concordances. These will be invaluable, since 
ati deal with almost all objects from all the campaigns. But 
will students interested in objects other than terracottas, lamps, 
or coms ever think to look for such concordances im the place? 
Tt might have been better to publish material of general interest, 
and of such importance, in a separate volume. 

R. A. Hoos. 


Antike Kunstwerke. By C. Bittman. 
plates and 19 text figures, Berlin: 
1953. DM 1b.50. | 
Photographs of twenty-six little-known objects in German 
collections, public and private, which have passed through 
Dr. Blimel’s hands in recent years, with short descriptive 


Pp. 40, with 26 
Abademe:Veriig, 


text. They range in time from a bronze lion, convincingly 
identified as the central boss of a Cretan shield, to a youthful 
bust of the third century a.D., perhaps of get 3 If. Not all 
are great works of art, but all are worthy of the excellent 

Some notes, mainly on the earlier objects: 2, helmeted head 
vase; B. says, ‘ could be carried by a woman on a string from 
her bele”; why notbyaman? 3, lion vase; ascribed to seventh 
century, but the comparison with the Hellenistic animal and 
bird vases from Pontos may indicate a later date. 4, Etruscan 
olpe of the group put together by Payne, .Verrocorinthia, 206 ff. ; 
ef. Benson, Geschichte der orinthischen Vasen, 3o, no. 36 (Bearded 
sphinx Painter); probably same hand. 8, a somewhat similar 
cup found in the great grave at Vix, Afon, Piot XLVIII, pl. 
255 a; seg las ee later than B, rite ‘ 

t is good to have such fine photographs of the lion from 
Kythera (7), which after some curious vicissitudes during and 

tr the war has come into the t ry custody of the 
Berlin Museums. Another piece has had ok teacestinis history ; 
the silver statuette of a nken satyr (19), formerly in a 
Florentine collection, in which B. recognises the model for 
Jacopo Sansovino’s Bacchus in the Bargello and for a figure in 
a drawing of Mantegna. 

T. J. Dusxpaarm. 


Aphrodite in den Garten. By FE. Lanxaiorz. Pp. 52, 
with 10 plates. Heidelberg: Carl Winter, Universi- 
tatsverlag, 1954. DM 16. 

In this monograph L. completes a study some of whose 
foundations he has himself already laid (Festschrift A. Aumpf, 


1950), and which is, logically at least, dependent on Broneer’s 
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work on the olis N. slope. Broneer’s solution of the 
problems connected with the Acropolis shrine of Aphrodite 
iv wires leads one to seek more knowledge about her [lissos 
shrine and its cult statue. The shrine can only become known 
through excavation; of Alkamenes’ statue L, here offers an 
account. Im his earlier paper, on the Olymptas-Aphrodite 
type, L. dealt only negatively with the problem of identification, 
but noted that it was frequently reproduced by painters of the 
Meidias period, in representations of Aphrodite with Eros. 
Now Bronecr had already related some of these vase paintings 
to the cult of Aphrodite iv sro; and it is on the basis of 
such a connexion of ideas that L. has built his present thesis. 

After a brief introduction he proceeds to the evidence of these 
vases. Interest at Athens in this cult of Aphrodite appears to 
have increased orien, 3 Fgh c. 430. The representation of 


the goddess on vases falls into two type-groups, in fairly clear 
chronological sequence: (a) Der dllere Bildtypas (a well-known. 


example is the Aphrodite in Meidias’ Rape of the Leukippidai, 
in Brit. Mus. ). ees is seated on a rock; she leans back 
on to the support of an arm stretched straight behind her on 
to the rock, and turns her head to look over this Patan © 
shoulder. (b) jTingere Typus first appears c. 490-420. TI 
goddess is seated, leaning back im a chair. Her legs stretch 
slackly before her, crossed above the ankle. One arm 1s bent, 
the elbow thrust over the chair back, on which the arm's weight 
is supported at wrist and armpit, L. concludes that the 
appearance of this new type could have been inspired by the 
completion of some important sculpture. The date would 
suit Alkarnenes’ Aphrodite, and be consistent with the tracitron 
that Pheidias put the last touches to the work. 

For sculptured copies of Alkamenes’ statue L. looks not to 
the Fréjus or Leanmg Aphrodite, as did Furtwangler and 
Schrader, but to the lympsar tae (seated as she is in the 
posture of his Jimgeren Typus). To his earlier discussion of 
this group he adds the important suggestion that the Ashmolean 
head (FHS 1918, pl. 3) may even be an original head by 
Alkamenes; and not a variant of the ‘ Sappho ’-head group, 
connected with our statue by Ed. idt, but w ly, inl 
the opinion of L., who would attribute it to Arkesilaos” Venus 


He adds to his discussion of the statue a résumé of our know- 
ledge of the cult of this essentially oriental Aphrodite. The 
gist of L.'s thesis is convincing, even if some subsidiary ar- 
guments may suffer from a dependence, inevitable in our 
present state of knowledge, on arguments from probability: 
and L, is modestly reluctant to insist on conclusions which 
provide so attractive a way of filling an important 

H. H. O. Care. 


Corpus Vasorum Antiquorum. Deutschland, Band 
9. Miinchen, Museum antiker Eleinkunst, Band 
3. By R. Lwucures. re. 55, with 50 plates and 11 text 
figures. Munich: C. H. Beck, 1952. DM 45. — 

This fascicule contains (i) the Geometric, Orientalising, and 
earlyish B.F. of Attic manufacture, (ii) the Cycladic Geometric, 
Cornnthian, archaic Bocotian and plastic vases not in Sieveking- 
Hackl. The photographs of the vases (though not the plastics) 
are good and supplemented by drawings of Reichhold’s in the 
text. The description is full and accurate; the commentary & 
well informed and to the point, and will be a valuable work 
of reference. On the Geometric, which is the largest section, 
Lullies acknowledges the benefit of a preview of Kibler’s 
forthcoming Aerame\tos V’, 

Fl. 103: Desborough, Profegeometric Pottery g3f., now years 
this piece carly, Pl. tog: for the vase cf. Folzer, Die Hydria, 
pl. 2.19. Pl. 118. 1-2: now Desborough 99 Pl. 122. 6: 
* kotyle-pyxis ', imitating a Corinthian form that goes back to 
the later cighth century; cf. also Young AJA 1942, 48 (with 
it igeetst of the Phaleron sere PL. 122. 7: ars iy 
124. 1-2: the apportionment to this painter seems only partia 
satisfactory 5 Piuhl, Mu, fig. 14 is as near to Pl. 125. 1-2; 
with pr 125. 9-4 ¢f. also the Anavysos cup PAE 1911, 121, m0, 
8. Pl, 136. 1-3: Comast Group, cf Beazley, Hesperia X11 
48, ‘Manner of KY Painter’ no. 1 (Boardman). PI. 136. 5: 
the two middle figures could be women (note the girdle). Pl. 
139. 9-5: the decoration is closer to the Piracus amphora and 
the commencement of the late seventh-century B.F. style, PI. 
141. 1-2: also a similar, rather slighter piece from Naxos, AE 
ig45-47, 1 fF. Pl. 1gt. 4: of now Obly, Griech. Goldbleche 
117 f. and notes; further fray ts of this series have recently 
been illustrated (FHS LXAVI 116, AE 1999-41, 26 ff, and 
Kondoleon's reports in PAE 19497) : rather seventh- 
century. Pl, 142. 9-5: of. R. M. Cook, BSA XLVI 126. 
Pl. 142. 9: see now Benson, Geschichte Kor. Varen 14. Pl. 146, 
4, 5-7: Eretrian (Boardman). Plastics (Nicholls): Pl. 144. 
5-6: the heads seem Late Corinthian. Pl. 150, 9-10, 11-12: 
these belong to the less common class of helm-vases attributable 
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to Maxtmova’s “Pomegranate Group’. Pl. 151. 1-3: the 
down-dating of the Tonic bust-vases is questionable. 

J. M. Goon, 


Delos. Exploration yue de Délos faite par 
l'école francaise d'Athénes. Fase. xxi: Les Vases 
attiques & agores rouges. Par CH. Ducas, avec la 
collaboration de J. D. Beaztey. Pp. viii + 74, with 57 
plates. Paris: E. de Boccand, 1952. Price not stated. 

This admirable fascicule is primarily devoted to the Attic 
red-hgured and black-glazed pottery from the rectangular pit 
which Stavropoules discovered and excavated on Rhencia 
in rod; a separate section at the end contains twenty-nine 
firured fragments from Delos, including the remarkable piece 
showin? Perseus with the Graiai, There can be oo doubt 
that Stavropoulos’ discovery was in fact the pit to which the 

Athenians transferred the contents of all the graves they found 

on Delos when they purified the island in the winter of 46/5 

p.c,; the date is reliable, and the later picces from the pit are 

therefore vital for the chronology of Attic pottery in the second 

half of the fifth century. Unfortunately it i by no means 
certain that this collection of vases and fragments docs not now 
contain a few later clements, wlicther from ancient disturbance, 

a lapse by the excavator, or the irresponsibility of the kind of 

visitor who picks up a sherd from one pile and puts it back in 

another, For an account of the excavation Dugas refers the 
reader to Rhomaiow article in ADelt MT], 1812 it seems clear 
that ancient disturbance can be discounted, but Rhomaios’ 
devasting though restrained observations show that extrancous 
picces may casily have got in during the excavation and while 
the finds were in the workroom. As for the third possibility, 
one need only remember that the pottery has been accessible 
in Mykonos Museum for half a century, One must therefore 
agree with the conclusion drawn by Dugas that though the 
more of less complete vases can be regarded as definitely from 
the Katharsis Pit, the smaller fragments by themselves must 
be uied with caution, and this conclusion harmonises with the 
evidence of the figured pottery; the whole vases range from 
before 500 p.c. to a date well before the end of the fifth century; 
the fragments cover the same span, except for the four small 
pieces to which Dugas draws attention (p. 3). The one real 

difficulty is caused by 42; im the text (p. 16) Dugas says, * il 

doit dater, dat aussi, des dernidres années qui ont précédé la purifi- 

cation"; in the catalogue we read, « Beasley se demande si ce 
fragment proctent bien de fa Fosse de fa Purifestion’. Apparently 
there was not complete agreement about this fragment, and 
the reader might fairly ak foe the arguments in support of 
the Iwo statements, 

Che majority of the figured vases are not outstanding cither 
lor style or for subject; the text is lucid and to the point, giving 
casential information and explanation, while refraining from 
labouring the obvious or wasting space on matters of doubrful 
relevance; it is also enriched by Sir John Beazley'’s attri- 
butions and comments. In the black-glazed pottery the range 
of shapes is in the main restricted to drinking-vestels of various 
forms; fortunately the evidence is more than sufficient to 


provide an absolute date for one stage in the relative chronology - 


which has been worked out from numerous group finds from 
other sites, Indeed, as a result of the generosity with which 
the Kheneia material has been made available long before 
publicatton, this evidence has already been widely used, and 
one of the most helpful and valuable elements in the section 
on the plain black vases is the extensive series of references to 
other stuclies, Perhaps the two most important shapes repre- 
sented are the ubiquitous bolsal (167-72) and the pleasing 
stemless cups with a simple ring foot, offset rim, and loop 
handles (150-65); the second variety badly needs a name, 
and in wiew of the mumber found in the Katharsis Pit they 
might well be called Rhencia cups. Only one vase seems out 
of place in this context, the heavy cup-kotyle 183, whose shape 
and handles seem more appropriate to the fourth century than 
the fifth, though tts peculiarities may possibly be due to the fact 
that it is a miniature. 

_ A few additional comments suggest themselves for certain 
individual pieces. 2: the creature on A is certainly a centaur, 
yet he wears an ivy wreath and beside the break on the Ich 
i part of the head of a thyrsos with unmistakable ivy leaves. 
He ts thus closely linked with the satyr on the reverse; see 
also Beagley, EVP too, 16; may not the object held by the 
youth be a hydria, as on British Museum E 159? 52: the 
ragment with the legs ancl tail of the satyr is not quite correctly 
placed. 69: * Mfais fe tablean pew! aussi recevoir une interprétation 
symboligne, fa femme de gauche é tte travail ménager figuré 
par fe colathos et le jeune homme les distractions amourenses'. Tf 0, 
the seated woman seems remarkably intent on her chores— 
necague de lana cogifat ipia to, The alternative interpretation 
is surely correct; a woman gives orders to her maid, while her 
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husband looks on with approval. 147-9: these three vases may 
indeed all be described as stemless cups without offset rim, but 
they are quite distinct types, and would be better kept separate. 
149, with i heavy, moulded foot and solic handles, ts a variant 
ofthe heavy cup with offset rim which i current from the second 
quarter of the fifth century till about 490 n.c.; 148 is a fine 
and unusual piece, whose ompressed decoration mo also un- 
common; 149, with its thin wall, fragile, moulded foot and 
incised tongues in the interior, is a typical cxample of a shape 
in vogue in the last thirty years of the century, Moreover, 
rag might be the stemiess cup with incised tongues which 
homais (foc. at. 199) mentions as found in Sarcophagus 25, 
for the cup shown in his fig. 5 is im fact the same as the one in 
his fig. 24 (p. 207), which is stated to come from a grave else- 
where in Rhencia, while a apparently the only cup with 
incised tongues found in the Katharsis Pit. If this identifi- 
cation is correct, then 149, like the little hydria 195, is not 
necessarily earlier than 426/5 p.c. 157: for the unusual ring 
of | ss ect head to tail, ef. spine AVITT, pl. 88, 67. 
¢ illustrations are good; the fi | vases are shown on 
a seale which enables one to see the details with ease and 
certainty; for the black-glazed pottery, in addition to side 
wiews there are plentiful pictures of the undersides, which are 
not trimmed but permit one to see the handles, and of im- 
pressed decoration. Here again the illustrations are of generous 
size. “The one criticism to be made is that in many of the side 
views of the black cups the view-point is above the level of the 
rim, £0 that the foot i partly obscured. The peculiar to 
on 205 has not come out well on cither of the plates; a drawing 
would have been welcome. Photo-Emile have done an 
excellent job, all the more laudable in view of the lack of 
technical facilities on Mvkonos. 
P. E. Cogpert. 


Megarische Becher im rimischgermanischen Zen- 
Keats. Pp. 20, with 5 plates and g text figures. 
Maing: Romisch-Germanschen Zentralmuseums, 195!- 
Price not given. 

This is a thorough and praiseworthy cxample of a museum 
catalogue of albeit a “nail: roup of vases, and a study of it 
inter-relations, It is provided with an excellent series of 
pectic both drawings and photographs. The Catalogue 

COMmsists Of: 


44.) By T. 


1. A brief general introduction, mentioning the source 
of the Collection, and dealing with origins and chronology ; 
a useful bibliography both to the old and some of the latest 
literature is appended. 3 

2. The Catalogue proper, with a full description and 

discussion of cach piece. 
4. nppendl ices: I. A bowl not at present forthcoming. 
Il. A silver bowl, a prototype of Megarian bowls, found 
in the region of the Graeco-Bulgarian frontier, is illustrated, 
warts. and discussed. 

4. Drawings, scattered among the text, giving a section 
of the bowls and an outline drawing of part of the decor- 
ation “unrolled ', in many cases both ree and base. 

5. Plates (half-tones), giving a view of the complete 
bowl, in some cases (¢e., the silver bowl) several from 
different view-points, 


Herr Kraus agrees with the view that the fabric probably 
had its origin on the mainland, and rejects an attribution to 
Alexandria. He argues for a fourth-century origin from the 
* fourth-century rhythm ' which he sees in the early examples, 
As, however, the collection in Maing consists largely of pieces 
bought from dealers or otherwise acquired from secondary 
sources, it can naturally yield no new evidence for the origin 
of any particular vessel, Tentative attributions therefore to 
local workshops can only be based on stylistic arguments, 
Nevertheless, Herr Kraus is to be congratulated on a most 
careful and useful contribution to the study of Megarian bowls, 
which, in his own worrls, will lay one foundation-stone towards 
a COM rchensive work on the subject, Perhaps he will himself 
provide it? 


J. H. [virre. 


Opfernde Gétter. Hy E. Smo. Pp. 199, with 4 plates. 
Berlin: Gebr. Mann (for euksches Atchusbaiets 
Institut), 1959. Price not stated, 

The many red-figure vase scenes, most of the first half of the 

hfth century, which depict a deity pouring a libation from a 

eae and ministered to by another with oenochoe, have usually 

cen explained in terms of the Greek * humanising' of their 


geds rather than referred to any mythical events. On the 
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face of it this is not sound, as most do not reflect clearly any 
familiar lay libation scenes, for instance in the departure or 
home-coming of a warrior; nor indeed is this * humanising 
tendency 30 apparent in representational Greek art, where the 
human is more often elevated than the divine lowered: witness 
the heroic setting of secular marriage scenes in the sixth century. 
Miss Simon discusses the appearance of the major deities of 
Athens in such libation scenes and relates them to known or 
reasonably inferred occasions on which divine libations might 
be expected. Such occasions are not easy to find, some are 
rather obscure, others lacking completely; but the approach 
to these scenes seems correct, even though the explanations 
are not all equally convincing. Eckstem-Wolf's scepticism 
about such interpretations is understandable but unduly 

imistic (her work on the same lines in Wd? V 99 ff. crossed 
Simon's publication), The explanations are briefly as follows. 
Athena with Heracles is welcoming the new god, as it were 
toasting the graduation of her protege. Apollo assisted by 
Artemis and sometimes Leto appears often: the libation group 
derives from an earlier Leto—Apollo—Artemis triad referred to 
a monumental group, in which the god is citharode simply, 
and the scene itself changes its form after the middle of the 
fifth century when Apollo more often sits, while other details 
disappear or figures are added. The Pythian character of the 
acene is emphasised by the attributes carmed and this suggests 
the oceasion—the ritual purification of the god after his killing 
of the Pytho, and the libation to Zeus involved. This should 
take place at Tempe whither Apollo fled, where the Styx- 
waters of the Peneios cleansed him and where he found his 
laurel branch, the attribute of a seer, which is always carried 
by him or is otherwise present in most of these scenes. How- 
ever, the omphalos in some indicates Delphi, which in turn 
sts the Stepterion festival there in which the killing of the 
Pytho, flight, and cleansing were re-enacted, It is the later 
filth-century representations which reflect the rite more than 
the original. Disease is served by a macnad or macnads who 
are the nymphs to whom the infant god was entrusted, in 
scenes either like those figuring Apollo his Delphic partner, 
or wilder, with dancing and the tearing of flesh, in which his 
Zagreus-hunter character is dominant, His vessel is the 
kantharos, whose capacity and widow’'s-cruse quality often 
enable him to dispense with the services of a ministering 
ocnochoe, Such scenes are more a demonstration than an 
occasion, though the Anthesteria festival is reflected in some. 
Zeus and Hera, seated and served by Iris celebrate their lepos 
yaues and pledge the “Hpoy Tedsios wai Ads motapna. From 
Eleusinian myth Triptelemos’ departure is attended by 
libation, as are the secutas departure scenes; Persephone's 
descent to Hades is again a Sead pup but with the mioci- 
fications which the marriage and death elements in the story 
also involve. Finally, the figures on a vase in Ferrara of soon 







after p.c. are identified with Kybele and her new odupeopas 
in Athens, Sabazios, in a mystery setting with liknophoros, 
tympana, and dancing (see now Kerényi, Symbolar Osloenses 


XXX 82 ff, where the vase’s inscriptions are trusted), Special 
treatment of libation scenes involving the divine messengers or 
ministrants Iris, Nike, or Hermes ts expressly avoided. Lasts 
in some chapters record examples of the main types of scene 
discussed, pence deal with the libation greeting of a 
god entering Olympus (Apollo in the Homeric Hymn, Herakles 
on vases), and of a divine birth (Athena by Zeus, Erichthonios 
by Athena). Indices are full, illustrations few but good and 
include a new column crater (pl. e 2) now attributed by 
Beazley to the Syriskos Painter in his latest phase, not the 
Kephalos Painter. The book is a tidy, new, and therefore 
welcome attempt to interpret an important series of scenes: 
more remains to be said, but it is refreshing to find an icono- 
graphic subject on which too much has not already been satd 
treated in this way. 
Joux Boarpatan. 


Eunst und Literatur. By F.Baowwer. Pp. 103, with 
99 plates and ro text figures. Minster/Koln: Bohlau- 

Verlag, 1953. DM 12.80. 

Dr, Brommer is well known for his humane handling of 
iconographic lists and commentaries, and his study of such a 
favourite as Herakles is therefore most welcome, Welcome, 
but perhaps a litte disappointing: for he limits himself to 
the canonical Twelve Labours, discusses and illustrates them, 
and then proceeds to demonstrate the artificiality and late 
conception of the Dodekathlos and its non-existence as a known 
cycle in just that period of Greek art which his lists and dis- 
cussion cover most fully, The origins of the cycle have hitherto 
been variously dated between Mycenaean times and the filth 
century. Many cite the metope sculptures on the Temple of 
Zeus at Olympia as the source, illustrating as they do the 
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accepted Twelve; but if this is true it is strange that the Twelve 
are not again represented as such for nearly five hundred 
rears, although rthiex series of different content and number are 
nd in art and literature. The word itself, Dodekathlos, 
refers to the victor not the cycle, and only in the third century 
n.c, do we have Theocritus and Apollonius Rhodius writing of 
it as’ a consistent story-cycle. Then too the order scems to 
have some significance, and the six Peloponnesian adventures 
recede the others, taking him in turn to the South, North, 
Past, West, Underworld, and Hesperides. Even after this 
date the same content and number are not always observed. 
How, then, are the Olympia metopes to be explained? 
Brommer says that the number was a matter of architectural 
necessity and the choice of scenes accidentally the same as 
that later acknowledged: they are treated in a different order 
—the Augeas stables episode, not before represented in Greek 
art, included for its topical interest; the arrangement and 
choice is in fact as arbitrary as it is on the Kypselos chest, 
the Hephaisteion, in Sophocles and Euripides. The metopes 
then neither reflected nor inspired any fifth-century cycle, 
though they surely considerably influenced the choice of one 
later. 

In support and illustration of this, and in fact forming a 
major part of the book, Brommer reviews each Labour and its 
representation in archaic and classical Greek art. Here we 
most regret the limitations of the Twelve, which include few 
only of the many Herakles stories richly illustrated im vase 
painting, icularly on Attic black-figure. Emphasis is laid 
on the first appearance of each in art and literature; in almost 
all cases the former is earlier, sometimes by more than a 
century, and for some the standard representation ts at variance 
with the literary account. The earliest Labours are 
sented in the eighth century, and to them Brommer adds a 
hitherto unpublished geometric oenochoe with the re ta- 
tion of a man grasping one of a flock of birds by the meck: it 
is referred to the Stymphalian Birds episode, with perhaps 
less conviction than lies in the interpretation of the other 

cometric scenes. “The vase is now in C lagen and pub- 
[ished by Poulsen in Meddelelser fra Ny Carlsberg Glyptotek XI, 
32 ff, fies. 4-6. Of the other geometric scenes the fibulac 
are more likely of the early seventh than the cighth century, 
and on the Kerameikos stand figuring a man fight y a lion 
another leg of the vase represents the same rampant lion and 
before it again a man, this time carrying kriophoros-wise over 
his shoulders what seems to be a goat (the relevant part now 
illustrated by Kabler in Avrameitos V, 1, pl. 6g). [Uf this 
is again Herakles at Nemea he is in the role of saviour of the 
countryside, which is logical but unexpected, although in the 
COnOETapnY of this period the unexpected seems almost the 
rule, e Tiryns shield is declared the earliest combat with 
Amazons. The popularity of the episodes varies widely. The 
Augeas story is not mentioned or figured before the fifth century, 
the Horses of Diomed seldom, while the Nemea Lion and 
Amazons are commonplaces. This, with the range in date of 
their first appearances, effectively dispels amy idea of the 
existence of a cycle before the fifth century. Indeed, as is 
pointed out, such a conception was foreign to archaic art, 
though in the late sixth century at Delphi the Athenian 
Treasury's Theseus and Herakles metopes and subsequent 
handling of the Theseus episodes by Atuc artists popularised 
the idea. In tho ect, the treatment of the episodes, 
Peloponnesian Herakles follows Attic Theseus where once, 
in the sugeestion of labours and motifs, he led. 

Visual aids in the text include a map signposting the Labours, 
and a graph of earliest mentions and representations, the latter 
a rather enhepey conception which would have been more 
valuable if it had stated what they were without the need to 
refer back to the text, and had not taken a form better suited 
to a temperature chart. However, as it stands it illustrates 
emphatically the lack of coherence in the Twelve, In an 
appendix are quoted in the original the more important 
relevant literary ° 8, Also relegated to an appendix are 
the lists. They include only vases, and in some cases earlier 


iblished lists are referred to and simply supplemented. 
mmer declines to list groups involving over fifty vases, 


and emphasises rather sources, earliest representations, and (in 
the text) variants, a forbearance much to be applauded and, 
one hopes, emulated. With the completeness of the lists there 
can be little serious argument, and with the accuracy of the 
interpretations there can be none. One or two more hydras 
are ee veal XLVII 37, n. 248, and since have 
appeared ibid. pl. 14, 12 (Geryon), Art Digest 1951, 12 (Kerberos) 

rathie Soobishcheni ; (Moscow) LI, 114 he. v4 t (Hydra). Or 
Geryon see also Croon, The Herdsman of the Dead 93 ff., and for 
detailed additions to the lists, von Bothmer, 474 LVIII 69 £f. 
A museum register is appended, and an index would have been 
superfiuous. The plates are good, some very good, though 
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pl. 3 would have looked better in a drawing. In reading the 
text, reference is required to the notes, Greek texts, lists, and 
plates, all at the end, and place-marking fing ers thus well 


occupied : in such circumstances the notes t better have 
ee eaig in the old manner at the bottom. the page, and 
e Greck in the text. The writing is lucid and the 
rmat (st covers) easy to handle, The whole book whets 
the ite for the i ical study of Herakles which we 
hope Dr. Brommer will give us one day. 
Joun BoarpMan. 


Catalogue of the Terracottas in the Department of 
Greek and Roman Antiquities, British Museum. 
Vol. I, Greek : 730-330 B.C. Text and Plates. By 
R. A. Hioors, Pp. viii +- ae with 208 plates. London: 
British Museum, 1954. £15 ! 

Scholarship in terracottas has egies far smmce H, 6. 
Walters’ catalogue of 1903, and many well-dated sites have 
been excav conga In the pis catalogue of 1553 pieces datable 
between 730 and Mr. Higgins has used this new 
careldes to the the fall a sad quoted it liberally, The British 
Museum has a rich collection of terracottas which come from 
and can be attributed to sites all over the Greck world, This 
catalogue is therefore an extential handbook for all who would 
know about terracottas of this period and the many different 
sides of Greek life represented by terracottas. It should there- 
fore be by many amateurs as well as by all classical 
archaco The price, however, has been set so high that 
it will be out of the reach even of many libraries, It ts c joa 
to see what excuse there can be for such a short-sighted poli 

In his introduction Mr, Higgins most usefu ily 
fashioning, firing, cecoeeh Pe ge fe regional and rend 
logical age paige history of terracottas; he adds a note 
on Greek dress, The catalogue is arranged chronologically 
under the different centres of fabrication. Each section 1s 

receded by a history of the fabric. For cach piece he gives 

Raat sourty technique, kind of clay, and decoration before 

els, and references. 


seoaee Ber neral description, parallels, 

This is wholly admirable, and the reader can form an im- 
pression of the stylistic affinities and of the popularity of cach 
individual piece as well as of the fabric as a whole. Each 
piece is photographed and the scale of the reproduction is 
indicated ; and reproduction are generally ade- 
quate, but it is irritating not to have the pictures in strict 
numerical sequence. 

Mr. Higgins has done his work so excellently that a reviewer 
can only add notes on a few minor points. Rhodes: for the 
first time information from the diaries of the Camirus ex- 

cavators is published; in particular, accurate dating of the 
Attic vases in the Fikellura tombs makes possible the dating 
of the fifth-eentury terracottas, but as Mr. Higgins wisely 
points out terracottas in a tomb may be bought for the burial 
or may be cherished possessions of some age when burned 
with their owner; he has not therefore attempted smaller 
chronological divisions than thirty year perks, 59: to 
bust-vases between the Gorgoneion class and this add a good 
example in Manchester, Antiquaries fournal 16 (986), a 24 /t, 
i f.: these es have curious proportions (like some 
Corinthian padded dancers), but why should they be dwarfs? 

bouri 


118: woman with tam ne, devotee of Kybele? Cf. the 
nhac 192, excavated in the same campaign at Camirus; 
cf. ash f04: it is at first sight disconcerting that * mid~ 


jon century * should begin “ about 470°, but on the tripartite 
division this is only just over three years too early. The 
borderlines are dificult: thus no, 198 ‘carly’ and no. 214 
is * micl "5 they come ei the same tomb, I suspect 


that ‘ ' carly * is right. 287, cf. Eretria painter's cpinctron, 
Samos, #29, late sixth perme Bah goat lk Hsin copy of a 
wor in a satyr early if Pratinas not 


introduce the canonica = Se before 500 in athens lef. 
RB, 46 (1954), 1; and if the mask copied (or was the moul 
for) a worn mas the wearer did not speak or sing as the mouth 
is nearly shut. Crete, 975 £: add a reference to H. L. Lorimer, 
FHfomer and the Monuments, 170, note These ar to be 
eighth-century hoplite shields. 552: note that an example of 
Forster no. 8 was presented by him to the Manchester Museum. 
Attica, 724: perhaps the earliest of the very fine collection of 
comic actors, He wears tights rather than ‘ trousers’; they 
are the character's skin to which he can be stripped (e.g. 
Ricber, AT, fig. ae 725: comic actor as Priam? cf, Bieber, 
HT, fig. 361. 36r. 736: Papposilenus and infant Dionysus; not, I 
think, technically an actor because the mouth is shut; in the 
similar marble group in Athens Pi one Cambridgc, Festivals, 
fg. 29) the infant holds the mask of the fully grown 
Dionysus (as described E. arch. 466f.). 737: add a reference 
to A, Rumpf in Afimas und Logos, 163, who explains as a male 
sbitaceos masquerading as a woman; he is rather a male 
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character frightened, fi: 5. Aj. 
Ill, no. 112. Jog: 
Boeotia: Rhitsona Ba: Halae f 
768, 76g: H. accepts Grace's , which apparenth 
pe contemporary. seems to me impossible if stylistic 
dating meats anything, I do not doubt that bird-headed 
ades ‘ were still made in the sixth spec Ge. fe il 5 f£.) 
ough they copied an cighth-century original 
least is a careful piece with patterns souabiel A0 Me 
Proto-attic vases and her hair is daedatio: she at least must be 
late seventh and not early sixth. 787: said by Forster in 
FHS 1907, 74, to have been found ‘in a tomb near Retimo" 
with the charioteer which he gave to the Manchester Museum 
in 1935 (Manchester Memoirs, 80, pl. 1, 1); presumably this 
was a dealer's provenance, a probabl noth are in - 
‘ Satyric actor standing : Papposilenus ° ; 


com Vat 741, add Larisa am Hermos, 
ari 


ATA 1903, 35593, no. 61. 
je sound dates, — t, 767, 





inoue os * Papposil stage cost Emcala 
5 cr enus in ume * shou 
prefer to keep ‘ actor" for representations which show the 


open mouth of the mask; this secms to me the only safe 
criterion that the artist was thinking of the actor rather than 
of the character a5 secn in a reg See tbat ths then poeihiy: transferred 
to another context like the Papposil wnt pip 
quoted on no, 736). Corinth, 932 £: a am not con that 
satyrs whose heads ‘have a mask-like look’ are ‘ an echo of 
satyric drama". Satyr masks go right back as shicld-c 
etc, ‘The artist has added a body. , Comic actor: I think 
we can distinguish between imitations of Attic and local 
originals like this; a parallel for the fared chiton in the flute- 
player on a Bocotian vase with dancers and satyrs (Berlin 
qg66, Festschrift F. Zucker, pll. 5-6). 1590 can mow be added 
to Corinth (see p. 401, note sth Ragnar and is an imitation of an Attic 
ee Laconia: for the O masks Dickins’ unsatisfactory 
nas is preserved ; no clear ais” (1, — to me 
possib le eee old women", rtraits” (1), carica- 
tures": these, . were take worn wes or the 
moulds for worn masks, The youths and warriors have 
apparently neither nostrils pierced nor mouths open; the 
are merely votive. Sicily, 1195, negro 
or a mould for ee saeey but ut probably Tater ex example 


in the Les hie: Wt naentie saebich 
Dr. E. Bielefeld Cyrenaica, 1592: ph ay pa ipane Pasr 
II, no. 108. 


Mr. ee ca shaes humaine oes We ey 
through this earlier period that his next volume on the 
Hellenistic terracottas will be awaited with confidence and 


cagerness, | 
T. B. L. Weestrer. 


istan, Sai). “By R. On o frangaise en Atg = Pe 
at, with 116 plates and 4 text figures. Paris: Klincksi 
. Fr. 2200, 

Afe Sr ietan! has only in compares recent eget ate 
terra cogeita to European archacol ogists, and it is to oped 
that the work now on there will eventually throw fresh 
light on the Hellenistic Greek kingdoms in Bactria and India: 
it will surely be a great day if and when Greek inscriptions 
are found (as they even were at Susa, for instance). 
Meanwhile, there have been important finds of comms to interest 
hellenists (to which inciden nd we should now add the 
ices Of niente, eae Sees liminary notice has a ks 
in Spink’s Normismatic Circular for May 1954): ae Rie wo 
reviewed is a publication, by two French arc hacologis 
Messicurs Schlumberger and Curicl, of no laa than 
important coin-finds, two of which are certainly of great 
relevance for Greck. studies. The third find, of 
Kushano-Sassanian coins from Tepe Marajan iby R. Ce!) 
pape] to a later period and is rather outside the scope of this 


The first hoard, however, which is fully described and 
illustrated by D. Schlumberger, is taken fittingly as the starting- 
point for at discussion on *L'Argent grec dans ['empire 
achémenide * . The find itself consisted very lereely oF Gree 
coms, and comes from Tchaman-i-Hazouri (near eg Pe 
is the first time that a number of Greek coins from the 
terrancan area have been found nd the Hindu Kah, 
These coins are: (a) about thirty pieces of Ac , Melos, 
Corcyra, fore eh Lampsakes, Erythrai, Chios, 
Samos, E.niclos, Aspendos, Side, Kelendeng: Soloi, 
Tarsos, Mallos, Padhen Kition, and Cypriote Salamis; and 
(6) of Athens (over ‘thirty more). There were a mere handful 
of Achaemenid coins, and some further primitive stamp 
currency bars of Indian type, together with some 
wig with rudimentary designs, also iota 4 in complexion, 
e hoard is datable (buried ¢. 90 n.c.), and is thus important 
also for the chronology of Indian coins: the typical  punch- 


iar 
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marked * coins—to which an immemorial antiquity used to be 
ascribed—are absent and had evidently not yet started (they 
are regarded by Schlumberger as indirectly a by-product of 
Alexander's ig bea the details are debatable, but the 
dating probably broadly correct). But the hoard w of even 
reater interest for the light it throws on the circulation of 
Greek coins and on the relations between Greeks and the 
Persian empire; for the remarkable predominance of Greek 
coins in this hoard is, as Schlumberger is able to show from 
comparative evidence, actually far from being an exceptional 
or isolated phenomenon: indeed, on the evidence of coin-finds 
from the area of the Achaemenid empire, Greek coms appear 
to have played a far larger part in the economy of that empire 
than did the Persian currency. This is clearly a fact of great 
importance, and fully deserves the emphasis which M. 
Schkuaberes has given it. 
The second rd ois of later date: it is from Mir Zakah, 
near Gardez, and is interpreted by the excavators as an 
accumulation from a sacred well, into which money-offerings 
were thrown over a period of several centuries, The bulk of 
it—apart from Indian * punch-marked " pieces, and coins of the 
Saka invaders who superseded the Greeks in the first century 
5.c.—consists of coins of the Greek kings who were an off- 
shoot of the Bactrian kingdom and who ruled a large area to 
the south of the Hindu Kush in the second and first centuries 
B.c.; very few of the kings already known are unrepresented 


(and they areminns care — A Heop nine, Dionysies, Apollophanes, 
Nikias, Telephos, Peukolaos), The number of coins orginally 
wesent in the deposit—which was first discovered the 


ocal population—is quite beyond computation, but well over 
10,000 were secured for the Kabul Museum by the energy of 
its Curator, M. Kohzad. It is valuable indeed to have this 
publication (which is the joint work of Messieurs Schlumberger 
and Curiel), though we may hope eventually to have fuller 
details and illustrations of many of the coms: from such 
large numbers there should be many valuable conclumons to 
be drawn. It is, at all events, the first hoard of Indo-Greek 
coins of such a #ize ever discovered; and it is perhaps signifh- 
cant that it should have been discovered in that area between 
the Hindu Kush and the Indus where the Greek power in 


India must have had its main strongholds, and lasted longest. 
G. K. Jenkins, 

Fouilles de Delphes. Tome II, T phie et Archi- 

tecture: Le Gymmnase. By | fassonay and H. 

Ducoux. Pp. 93, with 30 plates. Paria: De Boccard, 


1953. Price not stated. 
This volume gives an accurate description of one of the most 


inte of ia, illustrated by excellent drawings and 
photos. it will provide most important material for the stucly 
of the Greek gymnasium, of which a new general account is 
nadly needed. 

The position of the gymnasium at Delphi was determined 
by the proximity of the spring Castalia and the cult of chthonian 
heroes. Slight and obscure remains of an earlier date than 
the main constructions throw little light on the previous history 
of the site, The small shrine at the south end of the xpstos, 
encroached on by Roman restorations of the colonnade of the 
latter, was very probably the Damatrion, which should not be 
located in the palaestra, Jannoray shows that the gymnasium 
was well within the built-up area of the city, and so should be 
included in the list of * gymnases urbains’, Access by stair- 
ways was conveniently provided, both between the different 
terraces to the region below. ‘Though the gymnassum 
was constructed and maintained by the Amphictyons, the 
Delphians no doubt profited by its existence. 

In form the Delphian gymnasium was * simple mas com- 
plet". It had all the essential elements, though it hardly 
conforms with Vitruvius’ prescriptions. In this as in other 
matters Vitruvius, reducing everything to a stereotyped scheme, 
hardly reflects the true character of earlier Greek architecture. 
At Delphi we find an ingenious adaptation of buildings to the 
necessities of the site, and interesting departures from normality, 
¢.z., in the size and independence of the /oufron, which 1s some- 
thing more than a mere part or annexe of the palacstra, On 
the higher level were xystos and poradromis, with an * esplanade * 
in front; on the lower was the palaestra, with the /oufron in a 
separate pentagonal enclosure beside it. Jannoray's identi- 
fication of certain rooms with particular elements of the 
palacstra must remain open to much doubt, especially his 
preiran peyn of the Sigh aaa on the sai pe as the 
ephebeum; this is in the right place, but it is hardly of the right 
size and form. Only if one includes the porch does it even 
approach in area the ef at Priene, with which Jannoray 

0 it in point of smallness. Jannoray does not account 
for the large and important room in the N.W. corner. 

Criteria of architectural style, supported by a little epi- 
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graphical evidence, indicate that the gran was mainly 
constructed in the latter half of the fourth century, perhaps 
434-926 B.c., when work on the temple was nearing com- 
alesis The Boman reconstruction, with the erection of 


the baths (a necessary addition in Roman times), possibly 
belongs to the embellishment of Delphi in the time of Hadr 
A few further details may mentionec annoray 


establishes that the number of columns on each side of the 
court of the palaestra was cight, not six or ten, In his account 
of the starting lines of the fomis he shows that these give 
the origi stade delphique', a short one of 172.996 m., 
whereas in the stadium itself, as rebuilt by Herodes Atticus, 
we have the Roman measure. He gives a convincing re- 
construction of the ingenious system by which the water of 
Castalia supplied a series of basins set against the cast wall of 
the /oufron—the prototype, he suggests, of a similar scheme at 
Priene and elsewhere—and then was probably taken on to the 
round plunge bath. 

The book is beautifully and accurately printed, but there 
is a crop of wrong breathings and other slips in the Greek on 
ali hy = AAR 

R. E. WvcHer.ey, 


Iscrizioni Agonistiche Greche. By L. Morxern. Pp. 
xvi + 286. Rome: A. Signorelli, 1953. L. 1500. : 

Moretti here collects a representative selection of agonistic 
inscriptions of all periods, with explanatory comments. No 
such previous collection, or selection, cxuts, and he has 
rendered a valuable service to historians and epigraphists by 
making the texts casily available. He takes as his model the 
volumes of Greet Historical Inscriptions by M. N. Tod, it is 
as a compilation, rather than as an original contribution to 
scholarship, that the work must be jocaed. It is perhaps 
difficult to understand the precise circle of readers for whom 
such a general work is intended, and it may be regretted that 
the author did not undertake a work of research; but, within 
the limits he set himself, M. seems to have succecded im his 
task. His obligations to such writers as N. Gardiner, J. 
Jathner, and, above all, L. Robert, traces of whose vast and 
scattered work in this field appear on almost every page, he 
willingly acknowledges in his preface and elsewhere. 

I note a few points, in a field in which the author is far 
more at home than [ am. The first section contains ten 
archaic inscriptions, In No. 2 (Sylf* at bk I find no reference 
to the reading proposed for the end of the Ime by 5. Accame, 
Rir. Fil_, 66, 1998, PP. 167 7. Accame’s reading scems to me 
untenable, but it d be recorded. In No. 5 (/G 1, 472) 
M. proposes a mew supplement for the iambic dedication over 
which Wilamowitz and Maas scratched their heads. His own 
suggestion (line 4) violates the law of the cacsura, and ignores 
the fact that FAnn* must be regarded in such verse as aug- 
mented, Of No, 6 there is a good photograph in Jithner, 
FOAI, 29, 1935, P- 37- No. 10 (SEG xi, 928): it seems to 
be accepted dogma that in line 1 [——fav]égcv m dative 
dual, but it is not clear to me why it is not dependent on 
[Aopdv], if it be accepted, or [Pém]v te. Nos. 11-90 are texts 
of the Classic period. M. gives some interesting fgures here 
by way of rae ge: between ancient and modern athletic 
achievements, No. 26 (Ath. Aditt, 66, 1941, pp. 7o ff, no. 
17): M. restores AloyvAs dAupmovina, m[GAnv traiSeav] orepoce- 
Ges for Peck’s AloyuAe dAuptiovina y[ovyd ve Gls] orepoveoteis. 
As Peck noted {cf his pl. 40, 1), y and 7 are se ene possible, 

M.’s restoration seems satisfactory, The Hellenistic group, 
nos. 91-50, contain some _ lists of victories won by in- 
dividuals. No. 40, on p. 106: there is some confusion re- 
garding the Ptolemies involved. Nos. nm 
inscriptions attesting ‘La romanizzazione degli Agoni", P. 
138: the most complete list of “Popote is that by Magic, Koman 
Rule, p. 161g. No. 58 (Jnsehr. Perg, 535): M. offers an alterna- 
live restoration of lines 9-5, substituting waAnv for meyuny in 
two sor as being more suitable for a pancratiast. In no. 
62 (fnschr. Afagn. 149) M. corrects the date, which must be 
after A.D. 17, and not, as Kern maintained on grounds of Ietter- 
ing, Augustan. Pp. 16649. contain useful references to victories 
won on behalf of women in athletic contests. No, 65 t an 
pone inedifem of ca. A.D, 60 found on the Via Latina, 
5.E. of Rome, referring to the victories of Tib. Cl. Patrobius 
(cf. also Moretti, Ate. Fil. Be, 1954, pp. 276f7,). It docs not 
contain the names of any new games, but sheds some light on 
old ones. The text of no. 69 was collated by G, E, Bean and 
myself in Sinope in 1950; Bean publishes a corrected text in 
Turk Tarih Bellet, 17, 1959. p. 175, no. 12, In no, 70 (dnschr, 
id 297) M, suggests in line 4 [Kod “Acios]. For no. 71 
(nschr. Magn. 180-1) he offers a new chronology based on 
the various revisions of the Attic archon-lists of the second 
century A.D. In no. 75. (Forsch, Eph. ii, 72) he sore 
new suggestions: line 4, for w[ciSav] he prefers "|[o9ueiv), and 


51-65 contain the 
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in line 7 for “Hpafia, thy & “Apyjous domifa he prefers “Hpaj¢ 
Thy fE “Apyjou domiéa. For 76 (SEG vi, 609) he hos two new 

roposals: one notable one, im lines 5/6 he reads tmpGtov xol 
fuléwofy *ABo [hee for [u]évelv] tay, which has no palacographical 
justification, and in line 15 for Latte’s [Edpiedac] he prefers, 
with reason, [Odpave]. 

It will then be seen that M., while relying mainly on the 
work of others, has made some contributions of his own, The 
commentaries contain a goml deal of irrelevant material, 
which might well have been omitted. 

P. M. Fraser. 


The Ancient City of Athens, its Topogra and 
Monuments. By I. T. Him. Pp. xi-+- 258, with 2 
plates and 34 text figures, London: Methuen, 1953. 
ORs, 

In our plebeian society and against the competition of 
innumerable other cultures, can the Classical Athenians 
continue to assert their unique pre-eminence? It is through 
popular archaeology that most people these days approach 
the Ancient World; and no task, perhaps, is more important 
than that of presenting Athens in this new medium with some- 
thing of an Attic clarity and elegance. The book under 
review & by a member of the famous American School, which 
has done more than most to try to meet the current need: 
and with its attractive dust jacket and handy format » has 
already enjoyed an extensive sale, Will it instruct anc inspire 
the well-disposed members of the modern * reading public *? 

For what readers ts it really intended? That they are 
philistines anc would have found the simplified scenery of the 
Greek Theatre somewhat disturbing (p. 115) is perhaps not 
quite fatal. But they have a most distorted gen knowledge. 
It is assumed that they know all about the Heruli and the 
"Valerian Wall’, suddenly introduced on p. 63 without an 
explanation, and not included in the index. They also know, 
probably from Judeich, the general history of Athens between 
the Geometric period and the American excavation of the 
Agora; for the first chapter of H., misleadingly called the 
* Expansion of Athens ', devotes one page to the whole Classical 
period, omits such events.as the conquests by Lysander and Sulla, 
and makes sense only as a supplement to the standard historical 
summary in Judeich. It is a pity that H. should nowhere tell 
us this clearly. ‘Then again, he readers are expected to find 
no difficulty in the phrase (p, 218) * Stelac of the naiskos 
type, but need to be told (thider), though on no stated 
authority, that the Greek for a table-shaped monument is 
‘trapeza". Are they, or are they not, expected to know the 
locus classicus in the Liver of the Ten Orators? Plutarch’s con- 
pectures are perhaps beneath their notice, for nowhere in her 
account (pp. 10-11) of the Monument of Nikias does H. think 
it worth her while even to guard them against Plutarch, 
Nikias UT, 3. But they must be told certain attractive stories 
that they apparently never learnt at school; how, for instance, 
Alcibiades parodied the Mysteries (p. 96), how the charred 
olive on the Acropolis sprouted a new shoot in 480 a.c. (p. 177), 
or how * legends of the rude Pelasgians from malubbitine 
Hymettos swooping down on the maidens at the fountain are 
many” (p, 62—how many, in fact?). Most surprisingly of 
all, they need to learn (pp. 28-9) that the Greek climate 
preserves wood [ess well than does the Egyptian, ‘This lapse 
apart, once gathers that they are specialises, who have been 
‘scientifically * rather than humanely educated. It is there- 
fore unfortunate that this book was published in England and 
not in the U.S.A. | 

H., indeed, is valuable chiefly as an industrious and un- 
critical epitomist of the American School, to whose publications 
her subservience is complete. She sees what they see, in their 
order of viewing it; anc of literature, even American, outside 
their purlicu she knows little, For instance, she seems to 
believe with Dinsmoor (A7A 1947) that the Old Temple 
south of the Erechtheum is entirely Pisistratean. At any rate, 
she nowhere tells us that Dinsmoor was led to this date for its 
cella largely by the marks of the claw-chisel, and that this is 
inconclusive evidence, if we are to believe AfA 1937, p. 107, 
She also holds with Dinsmoor that the north-rast hal of the 
Propylaca was bo serve virtually as a tool-shed (p. 164). The 
Odeum of Pericles, she saya (p. 011), * was rectangular in 
plan, The tent-shaped roof consisted therefore of four triangles 
converging to a point.” Why? Because Pericles wore it on 
his bead? The royal tenis of the period were very different 
(see Froickenhaus in RE, se, cenv)). * None of the dimensions 
of the Parthenon is too fect” (p. 138). No; but only if one 
aceepts Dinsmeor's * Doric Foot’, and ignores the evidence 
of the Stadium. ‘The small propylon beside the Tholos was 
tetrastyle prostyle (p. 61), as restored by Thompson. This is 
decidedly unusual, aa H. should have noticed. But what are 
we to make of the sixth-century temple, an * Hekatompedon’, 


stulated by Dinsmoor for the site of the later Parthenon? 
in his view, duly retailed by H. (p. 199), it was Doric, but 
with a main facade, 16-24 metres wide, tristyle in antis, What 
other temple of this date does it begin to resemble? H, 
might, one thinks, have mentioned this “pomagery The 
present reviewer has not the detailed knowledge of the pornos 
feasinenti and the Acropolis rock to attempt to resolve it, 
However, he has gathered from H. that the predecessor of 
the present Propylaca was probably tetrastyle in antis and 
had a width of either ea. 17-50 metres (A. p. 143) or 13-50 
metres (H. fig. 25). It was also an extraordinary mixture of 
poros, timber, and marble (like Dinsmoor’s * Hekatompedon "), 
and in the opinion of Weller (AJA 1go4, p. 67) was possubly 
Pisistratean, but restored after 4fo. Could one posubly coax 
into it some paris of Dinamoor’s temple? Or are carved 
metopes unsuitable for propyla, the use of marble in the south 


wall of this propylon too advanced for the days of Pisistratus? 


H. seldom stands on her own feet, partly because she knows 
too litte architecture, To take a specimen (p. 153, perenne 
4) of her architectural descriptions. “Round the whole 
building * (x. the Parthenon) * at the top of the outside of the 
cella wall ran the famous frieze representing the Panathenaic 
procession, Although a continuous lonic frieze with painted 
mouldings above and below it it is set above the guttac of a 
Doric architrave on the cast and west ends", But (1) if it 
kept to the cella wall, it could not run round the whole 
building; (2) painted mouldings are perhaps more character- 
uc of Doric tise of Tonic; (3) one talks of the * tacnia and 
regula", not the *guttac’ of a Deric architrave; (4) this 
tacnia and regula ran, of course, beneath the frieze lor the 
whole of its length, not merely on the east and west ends. 

H. is also weak in sustained argument. On p. 138 she decides 
that we do not know what the Opisthodomos was. On p. t4t 
she tells us that the first marble Parthenon had * one squarish 
room to the west entered from the opisthodomos *, thus pic- 
turing its opisthodemes (and velloaasig that of its Periclean 
succeséor) as the prostyle porch of it western room. What 
known opithodomos resembles this in shape or position? 
Then on p. 143 we are told once more that we do not know 
where the Opisthodomos was. In her preface, H. says she ts 
concerned chiefly with topography and architecture, and 
strays into the * enticing byways' of other subjects * only to 
Hlustrate and supplement the main line of uit’. But on 
pp. 16-19, and again on pp. 25 ff. she completely loses herself 
in these byways. Worse still, the main structure of the book, 
which comprises a fairly long section on prehistoric Athens 
and then a perambulation of the Classical remains of the 
exiting city, is obscured by the titles of the chapters and 
impaired in its first part by disjointed anticipations of the 
second. It suffers also from the hesitancy with which H. 
half adopts and half discards the route of Pausanias, She 
begins with him in north-west Athens—although she nowhere 
asks, even when describing the OPOZ KEPAMEIKOY, why 
he chose to call the Agora *‘ Keramecikos". But she takes the 
Acropolis, for instance, in her own order, and only after her 
own description is complete dors she honour Pausanias with 
a Summary. 

_ It would have increased the value of this book and kept 
its arguments more often on the rails, had H. printed in their 
entirety, preferably with Vanderpool’s conjectural map of his 
route, the few pages that Pausanias devotes to Athenian 
topography. Among other fundamental passages that similarly 
deserve a full quotation in any clear and serious work on 
Athens, are the Hekatompedon Inscription and the famous 
passages in Thucydides. It is most irritating not to have them 
set out, when so much of the argument concerns them, Many 
American works, though disorderly and unreadable, are very 
useful for reference; for at least they contain all the known 
a ane an rare index, This, alas! cannot be said of H. 

Should a second edition be deemed necessary, the following 
passages should be reconsidered. On p. 41, ' ph t, we 
cannot tell whether H. agrees with Darpfeld or not on the 
course of the Panathenaic Road. From p. 64, paragraph 2, 
one might gather that the late Roman water-mill was built 
at the same time as the * Valerian Wall’. On p. 157 H. bas 
not, in fact, committed herself on the column of the Athena 
Parthenos, and has neglected Various considerations, 

_ The following statements hardly make sense as they stand. 
P. 33, lines ++ ‘Agate with two openings, each ca. 5 m. wide 
and separated by solid masonry’, P, 95, lines 9-5: ‘ The 
Roman Pompeion .. . is divided into a nave and two aisles 
separated by rows of square pillars, eleven free standing and 
One Serving a3 an anta at cach end of the rows", P. 161, 
paragraph 2, line 6: * Penrose’s remark that the colours were 
much brighter ith rhab than in 1888 is still more truc now’, On 
P. 57, Paragraph 3, we are told that: ‘Sie interior columns 
++. Supported the roof. They were not arranged in concentric 
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circles.” How could they be? According to p. 67, paragraph 
4, ° The cornice has dentils with astragal above, the soffit has 
scrolls arc! flowers and the sima has lotus leaves". ‘The soffit 
of what? 

Actual misprints, such as * minature" for * miniature” on 
p. 31, line 12, or froincew for Erolnor on p. 37, line 4, are all 
too common, I select some of the more serious. P. 68, para- 

ph 2, line 2: the form “Acharnaean’ is neither English nor 

reck. P. 79, paragraph 2, line 3, ef alibi: for * Kritias and 
Nesiotes * read “Kritios and Nesiotes". FP. 92, paragraph 2, line 
1; correct * Prolemy Philadelpheus (227-247 8.c.)". P. 93, line 


9: for * Lykippos” read * Leuki ", P. ogo, last paragraph, 
[ine 8: for * tt yecia” reac * Hygcia’ {spelt correctly on p. 156)" 
P. 166, line 7: for “ cyma* read * sima’ (spelt correctly on p. 
175). P. 176, second line from foot: for *Mastatios’ read 
‘Masistios". P. 177, paragraph 2, line 4: for * wéyeupor" 
read ‘wéyeveop”’. P. 17g. fourth line from foot: for * the 
Tauric Grmea*’ read either * the Crimea’ or * the Tauric 
Chersonese *, P. 207, third line from foot: for * fascia" and 
“medillion ' read “ fasciac’ and * modillion", P. 208, line 2: 
for ‘cippolino’ read ‘cipollino’. P. 220, paragraph 2: for 
* Dionysos Eleutherios’ read * Dionysos Eleuthereus’. And 
why, on p, 125, does the temple hitherto called * Athena Nike * 
suddenly change its name to * Nike Apteros"? 

The notes are rather trackless, ‘They are all printed together 
at the back, Gut there one is given only the number, not the 
tithe, of each chapter; so that one has to turn back to the 
text again to try to find the number of the chapter one is 
reading. 

Hvucn Puomwen. 


The Farwell Collection Ege pe ee te on Seemann ioe 
and Fine Arts, G). Hy F. P. Jonnsox. Pp. vii + 76, 
with go figures. Cambridge, Mass: Archaeological [nsti- 
tute of America, 1953. Price not stated. _ ; 

This monograph, partly financed by the University of 
Chicago and printed by J. Ps Augustin at Glickstadt in 
Germany, describes a series of South Italian arave-crourt dug 
out at Ordona in Apulia. In 1944-45, Capt. Farwell, the 
battalion adjutant of an American army wnit stationed at 
Cerignola, found that his duties left hom some leisure, and 
took the Sppornsaity to open about twenty graves containing 
Daunian pottery. He sent to America 209 pieces of pottery, 
of which 1o4 belong to fifteen grave groups. Seventeen pieces 
were given to the National Museum at Washington, and it is 
expected that the remainder will be kept in Mr. Farwell's 
house in Detroit, ‘A silver fibula and some beads" and ‘a 
aword "were lost in shipping. He also 5 ae some graves at 
Cannac. Other pieces were added to his collection by gift 
and purchase, and more pottery resembling his was seen in a 
shop at Capri: he could only learn that it came from the 
vicinity of Foggia, Other vessels were bought from a man 
known to him as‘ the Neapolitan °. | 

If the arrangement proposed by F. N. Pryce in the text to 
the seventh British Museum fascicule of the Corpus Vasorum 
were followed, the author would be willing to place some of 
the Ordona graves as early as 600-550 eB.c,, with the series 
continuing until late in the fourth century. For the absolute 
chronology much depends on the [taliote pieces; he considers 
that * none of them is materially earlier than 400, and probably 
they are all somewhat later than that date’, | 

Tt has long been known that a wide neighbourhood round 
Ordona contained graves. In 1872 and 1875 Angelucci dug 
out about thirty, and in 1902 Quagliati excavated two more. 
The latter deplored that this great cemetery had been Icft 
‘alla pi ignorante ¢ devastrafice speculazione antiguaria’, This 
has continued since his day, Much pottery in Bari Museum ts 
listed as coming from this site. Mayer (Apulien, 1914) tried 
eM Okan part out the confused situation, since re-examined by 
others. 

The author of this present work is to be congratulated on 
his systematic publication and elucidation of Capt. Farwell’s 
finds. No proper records had been made at the time, though 
the pottery from some graves was individually labelled. Tl 
graves themselves were rock-cut and covered with a lange flat 
slab, ca. $4 & 2} feet.at the top, wider at the bottom, and about 
$ feet deep below the slab, 

The author's conclusions are * that some labels are lacking, 
that one label has been misplaced, and that some pottery 
may have been lost. However, it ay that none of these 
mishaps has been extensive, and that the integrity of the grave 
groups can . ei . be relied on.” What care could do has 
since been done. © pottery falls into three clear groups: 
gt hand-made pieces decorated with matt paint; 106 pieces, 
wheel-made and with lustrous paint, showing * considerable 
Greck influence’; and tr pieces of * Italiote’ ware, * with 
strong Attic influence *. These are carefully catalotued and 
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iustrated; both form and fabric receive discussion, the former 
im detail, 

Arguments for dating and style are brought out with 
elaboration, but the juggling is sometimes a litte hard to 
follow, The plain fact » that there is not enough properly 
excavated pottery in the locality to go upon, and one receives 
the impression that several different explanations could be made 
out of the cxisting material. But the report was well worth 
preparing, for any gleam of light is welcome on the tribal 
peoples north of the R. Ofanto (Avfdus) and on the great 

lain round Foggia, particularly shadowy m_ this athe 
Pyated pettery from this phase will also provide a helpful 
fixed point, ceramically, in the British programme of field- 
work and test-excavation that has been going forward im this 
area, which teems with sites of all periods. It is far from being 
the * No Man's Land" that it once appeared. 

But it is the settlements at id 3 near Foggia, and Yranun 
overlooking the R. Fortore, that hold the key to the problems 
of Daunien pottery at this time. At both sites surface finds 
show what can be expected from systematic excavation. There 
is good reason to think that there was, in fact, an active and 
presperous past immediately behind the Roman ublican 
land-settlement, whose extensive traces have lately been 
revealed throughout this trans-Aufidus region of north Apulia. 

Joux Braprorp. 


, sous la Monarchie des Battiades. fy F. 
CHamoux. Pp. 420, with 27 plates, Paris: E. de 
Boccard, 1953. Price not stated. : 

This important work, as the author indicates, has for its 
object the comparison of the results of recent excavations and 
researches with the literary sources so a8 to reveal as accurately 
as possible the history of Cyrene under the Battiad dynasty and 
to disengage the characteristic essentials of its civilisation, That 
M. Chamoux has generally been suceessful in his undertaking 
must be admitted. The work contains a great deal of wsefu 
information which has hitherto been scattered through many 
publications, not all of which are accessible as a whole in many 
libraries. ‘The publication is divided into three main sections, 
the first dealing with the geography of Cyrenaica, the history 
of researches and excavations there, and ending with a useful 
bibliography. The next section, after describing what little 
is known of Libya and the Libyans before the foundation of 
Cyrene in the seventh century p.c., goes on to describe the 
legendary colonisation and the events at Thera; thot followed 
by an account of the history of the Battiad dynasty unl the 
fall of the monarchy. On p. 210 the author gives his own 
chronology of the dynasty, which differs somewhat from those 
of E. S. G. Soca re anc ee Bion oe aha ent [ 
(699-599), Arceslaus I (599-509), Battus I] (5594-alter 570), 
ie ee Il (after 570-7), Battus ITT (?-?7), Arcesilaus ITI 
(before 525-after 522), Battus TV (towards 515-before 462}, 
and Arcesilaus IV (before 462-towards 440), after whom the 
republic came into existence. The third and last section, 
which describes the civilisation of Cyrene under the Battiadac, 
deals chiefly with the organisation and customs of the local in- 
habitants, their economy, ‘ Gyrenaic ' ware, growing of silphium, 
temples, deities, and sculpture. An appendix refers to the 
Treasury of Cyrene at Olympia. Some concluding remarks, 
addenda, and indices complete the text of the volume. I 
now offer a few comments. 

On p. 40 the author briefly refers to the line of anti-Libyan 
forts built by Rameses IT (1298-1232 B.c.) along the coastal 
region of the Western Desert, forts identified by myself some 
years ago during the time I was the Egyptian Government 
official in charge of the antiquities in Alexandria and the 
Western Desert and also liaison official between the Egyptian 
and Brith authorities in respect of the ancient remains in 
the so-called * Prohibited Military Area ‘in the desert, Details 
of these forts and of another line of anti-Libyan forts on the 
western side of the Nile delta, which [ identified about the same 
time, are given by me elsewhere;? but I may add that the 


‘Cf. also my Contribution to the Archarology of the Western Desert, 
in Bulletin of The John Rylands Library, AAAVI, Part I, 
September 1953. Part 11, March 1954. M. Chamoux (p. 24, 
note 2) has referred to my Mulory 3 Aactent Cyrenaica, 1948, 
and I would here like to add that as remarked in my [Western 
Desert article, I1, p. 500, note 2, the History * is mainly intended 
to give a summary of the history of the country as well as an 
account of the Egyptian monuments at Tolmeita; the publi- 
cations of the Italian authorities must be consulted for details 


of their archaeological finds as a whole’, 


® Catalogue of the Greek Coins of Cyrenaica, 1927. pp. xiii Hf. 
* Contribution to the Archaeology of the Western Desert, 1, 11. 
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coastal line, commencing at Rhacotis 4 and ending at Zawvyet 
Um el-Rakham, ‘The Hospice of the Mother of the Vultures’, 
the classical Apis,* was 341 kilometres in length, The inter- 
mediate forts, running roughly from east to west, were M 
and el-(sharbaniyat, ‘The Westerly’ (1 
Marcotis); el-Bordan, the pharaonic Hamu and 
Ptolemy the Geographer (west of the lake); a site of unknown 
name on the sea-coast itself; and cl-Alamein, * The Two 
Way-Marks *, the local deity of which was Imy-mit, ‘ He who 
in the Highway’. This name was an allusion to the ancient 
coastal bial rari by the forts. 


As to the ‘ Tomb of Battus’, which, according to Pindar,* 
was situated ‘at the further end of the agora’ in Cyrene, 
and which also is mentioned in a certain local inscription of 
the time of Alexander the Great as having an oracle,’ this, 
of course, is usually identified with the larger of two round 
structures now existing at the north-west side of the agora. 
Chamoux (p. 286) briefly describes this structure, according 
to its restoration by the Italian archaeologists, as a ‘ thalos 
open to the sky", and he suggests that it might possibly date 
from an carly epoch. Actually, however, it consists of a 
rather tall cotatrica! superstructure (chapel) of courses of 
horizontal masonry built over an underground circular stair- 
way, the lower part of which is now blocked up with debris. 
According to investigations I have made on the spot,* the 
tomb, in this form, cannot have been contemporary with the 
round tombs of the carly Greek period in Cyrene, which are 
merely rather low circles of stone enclosing a conical mound 
of earth covering burial cists of stone at ground level. It 
would appear perhaps to be a Hadrianic reconstruction of an 
earlier tomb probably destroyed during the Jewish insurrection 
under Trajan. Parallels to the circular structure exist at 
Rome, as for instance those surrounding the burials of Caccilia 
Metella, M. Valerius Messala Corvinus, and others." ‘These 
particular tombs were roofed, and it seems not unlikely that 
the “Battus’ tomb also had a conical roof, in thi = of 
wood. An analogy to the circular underground stairway 
with chapel above is seen in the Madrignic catacombs of Kom 
el-Shukala fa at Alexandria.’® There is, of course, nothinj 
against the theory that the so-called ‘Tomb of Battus’, a 
its probably slightly earlier predecessor, were actually built 
over the site of the original sepulchre, archaic in form, of the 
founder of Cyrene, 

The nymphaeum at Cyrene dedicated to Artemis and another 
example at Budrasc, 3 kilometres west of Cyrene, dedicated 
to Artemis and to the Nymphs (pp. 318 f.) are of great interest. 
We see elsewhere, as for instance in a Greck inscription at 
Hermopolis published by P. Perdrizet,“! that water nymphs 
sometimes constructed tomb chambers: ‘ Réellement, ce sont 
les Nymphes, 4 Isiddra, les Nymphes Filles des eaux, qui t'ont 
construit cette chambre. Nild, l'ainée des filles du ? il, a 
commence louvrage en fagonnant une congue comme il en 
possécde dans ses profondeurs .. .” . 

Avan Rowe. 


herches sur XPH, APHZOAI. Etude séimantique. 
By G. Renarp. Pp. 122. Paris: Champion (for Ecole 
des Hautes Etudes), 1953. Price not stated, 
Professor Redard's study of ypt, xpficten and their deriva- 
tives was conceived, he tells us, as part of a work on Greck 
mantic vocabulary, and grew to a size and complexity which 


_. The citadel-site of Rhacotis dates at least from 1500 8.c, 
Cf. 2 ev. IT, p. 485, note g. When Alexander established the 
city bearmg his name all that he actually did was to add a 
series of suburbs to the cast of the ancient area of Rhacotis. 
[ hope shortly to publish the history of this area and of its 
pharaonic monuments, together with proposed new identifica- 


ons for the positions of the tombs of the great Macedonian, 
1, Egypt in the Classical ela eg 1942, references 


* Cf. J. 
to Zawyet Um cl-Rakham on p. 203. 
' Ph V. 


7 . Ofiverio, Document Anticht dell’ Africa Italiana, 11, Fasc. 


I. 1933, Pp. 24. | 

* Both im 1943, when I reported on the antiquities of 
Cyrenaica for the Civil Affairs Branch, British Military Admini- 
stration, Cairo, and in 195%, when I was leader of the Man- 
chester University aoa Expedition to Cyrenaica, 
An account of the activities of the expedition has been red 
for publication; this will include plans and sections of the 
* Tomb of Battus* and other sepulchres, 

' Gf. G. T, Rivoira, Raman Arckitactare, 1925, Pp. 5-14. 

fe See my article in Ball, de la Soc, Royale oa . @ Aler,, 
No. 95. . 
"Sec in Sami Gabra and others, Rapport sur [es fouiles 
d'Hermoupolis Quest, Cairo, 1941, p. 69. 
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necessitated it separate 
unity in the diversity of 
relate to it the meanings of ° 


publication, His aim is to find a 
4 and of the normal derivatives. 
He rejects the aid of etymology on the good grounds that it 
is often misleading when the derivation is clear and quite 
useless when it is doubtful; his own brief mention of proposed 
etymologies of yp4 is evidently intended only to show their 
uncertainty. After setting out the uses of the verb as classified 
in LS} s.v, xp, and illustrating them with quotations drawn 
largely from his own collection of material, he shows that they 
are varieties of four main meanings, ‘to consult/answer’ 
(of oracles}, * to borrow /lend "to need /desire’, “to use", 
At this point a question of principle becomes crucial, the 
principle that a word must have one fundamental meaning 
peculiar to itself and precise enough to account for all its 
uses. He applies this principle to ypijotm, and after a dis- 
cussion which it would unfair to summarise reaches the 
definition: * ypie8a signify “ rechercher l'utilisation de quelque 
chose"; c'est un verbe essenticllement humain. Le procés exprimé 
est vestreimt d (a sphéve du sujet qui fait um recowrs occasionne! i 
Coie,” Two points of particular interest may be remarked 
in this part of the argument. The first is that the active uses 
of ype as ‘to lend’ and ‘to answer" fof an oracle) are 
secondary developments from the respective uses of the middle. 
The second is the attempt to define the meaning ‘to use’ 
more precisely as—at least originally—‘ to have recourse to, 
to eae use of something for a particular purpose*, It seems 
to be this definition tf mits the use of conative ecx- 
pressions (* rechercher l'utilisation , . .', ‘tentative d’accom- 
modement’); these in their turn mediate the connexion 
between the meanings ‘to use’ of the present, ‘to need" of 
the perfect, defined as * se trouvant dans l'état de qui recherche 
utilisation de quelque chose’. This part of the argument 
1s In need of clarification, since it posits a very different semantic 
relation of perfect to present from that which obtains in the 
case of, ¢.g., mirvcpo and weops. It is surprising, too, that 
no use 1 made of the similar case of German brouchen, both 
‘to use and ‘to mead", In general t from a reference 
to the distinction of muissen and sodlen, parallels in other languages 
arc ri miko though a study of ator, usw est (= opus ert), usum dare 
might have enriched the discussion. Proceeding to consider yp 
in the it of - derivative, Redard seeks to establish as its 
onginal sense ‘fait de yphota";*. . . yey connotera une 
tentative d’accommodement, d’appropriation occasionnels’: 
it expresses that an action is to be undertaken to meet circum- 
stances in which the agent's decision is free from external 
compulsion (as in /7, XVI, 631), in contrast to &1, which 
denotes a necessity imposed by circumstances without regard 
to the agent's will (as in Hdt. I, If... 8 oorés on otis ofr 
atrotviynuiv Gl). Naturally, two so closely adjacent semantic 
fields cannot remain entirely distinct, as Redard recognises; 
but he limits too narrowly the area of their original overlappi 
to the use of cither with the meaning ‘ it is fated", ak hese 
not make it clear how yp could, on his view of its original 
sense, have acquired such a meaning. The rest of the book, 
apart from the conclusion in which questions of principle are 
raised, is devoted s pure # the Rican ental meani rod 
xet). xppeta through their derivatives, partly by inferring the 
ening to be expert for each form pati the combination 
of radical and suffix, partly by establishing it from a wealth 
of examples, The former procedure is admissible within 
limits, but entails some risk, For example, in his account of 
xpfiows Redard gives the place of honour to Benveniste's highly 
abstract formula of the function of the suffix «ff, and makes 
no reference to the often purely syntactical rdéle of nouns 
formed with this suffix. | 

Before considering the semantic ‘prcie on which Redard’s 
study is based, it is convenient to di pose of a few minor points 
oferiticism. Of comparative linguistics there is, quite properly, 
little in this book, and that little provides hardly an occasion 
for dissent, However, the doctrine that decinws, Olnd. dafamd, 
contain a suffix -ew should not have been asserted without 
question. A few of the quotations are incorrect or incomplete, 
f.2., P. FO: Aen. Amd. I, 3, 18 wh omitted before Potdurran ; 
F; 5: fl. XVI, par dworedern (leg. domain) : p. 52: Hd. 
XN, g6 mpara (leg. mpGrov); p. 85: Aesch. Pers, 167 uAt’ 
omitted before aypnudron and the fine given as 166, Such 
lapses are not relevant to the argument, and occur in too small 
a proportion of quotations to be of serious consequence for the 
book as a whole. Even fewer are those passages which secm 
unsuitable or wrongly handled, There is no point in distracting 
the reader with the probably corrupt Aristoph, Birds 725 (p. 
: Fy or with the obscure syntax and ‘ post-homeric ring * (Leaf) 
of fl. XEX, 262 (p. 18), Bérard's version of Od, I, 124 is surely 
preferable to that offered by Redard, and in either case the 
idea that ‘ Télémaque a reconnu Athéna, il la sait chargée 
d'une mistion" is not happy (p. 61). Is his translation of 
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Aesch, Pers, 777 ‘avec l'aide d'amis auxguels il avait cu 
recours intended to imply an unusual view of cls 1S5* fw ypdor 
(p. 76); 
cart general principle, and therefore the method, of this 
book raise an important question: what is the status of the 
fundamental meaning, the ‘ signification nodale" as Redard 
calls it? Is it commtered fed to be historically or logically prior 
to the various attested meanings of ypijcia? Is it applicable 
to the synchronic or to the diachronic method of Fewpaletic 
study? Redard himself puts a similar question, but his answer 
i not entirely clear: the definition of a word must be at once 
general enough and precise enough to account for every detail 
ofits usage; * alors seulement elle acquerra une validité réelle 
et penmettra de micux sauir le développement historique d'une 
signification.” But the interrelations of the various usages of 
a word and its derivatives are often intricate and controlled 
in their development less by a fundamental meaning than by 
the ‘sentument linguistique du sujet parlant’, the value of 
which for linguistic studies he does not rate highly. His 
closing pages show that he is well versed in these matters, 
and his view has therefore the authority of a carefully con- 
sidered judgement; yet it may be doubted whether the single 
inclusive formula of the fundamental meaning can be more 
than a partial contribution to the study of the tension between 
the formal unity of a word on the one hand and the tendency 
to its semantic diversification on the other, It is a method 
which may be adequate to the object of Redard's book, but 
which would be less successful in application to the study of 
other words or in less prudent hands than this. | 
Debatable issues notwithstanding, Redard has made 
valuable contributions to the understanding of yp and its 
family, among which stand out his elucidation of the semantic 
relation of yp to its derivative ypactn, his demonstration of 
the seco origin of the active uses of the verb, and his 
account of ypeles ‘debt *. We have good reason to look forward 
with eagerness to his promised work on mantic terminology. 
D. M. Jonzs. 





torique. Tome I. By J. N. KRatcers. Pp. xxvi + 
928, wit t map, Athens: Institut franca d'Athénes, 


1954. Price not stated. 
This book is an important contribution to the * Macedonian 
question ' in antiquity. Dr. Kalléris has planned a systematic 
approach to his subject. The first a Be opens with a 
eae of the p problem and then deals with the glossary 
of Macedonian words and with the onomastikon of personal 
and geographical names. The second volume will complete 
the study of the Macedonian language and discuss the re- 
lizion, customs, and historical evidence for the nationality 
the Macedonian people. The work is thorough, detailed, 
and scholarly; it contains a large Serpe tag re and an 
abundance of footmores, which are especially full on matters 
of linguistic interest, and a sketch-map of Macedonia at the 
time of Philip Il which is clear and useful. The book was 
rinted in A $s. The Greek lettering is good and accurate, 
ut there are numerous mistakes in the text such as‘ Mckenzie ' 
pa), ‘nomblesse" (28), ‘Gasson" (32), *‘howerer" (44), 
*‘ Grinzegeburge ° (35), ° exactemenf” (37), cic., and one hopes 
that the second volume will benefit from more careful proof- 


Dr. Kal 

Dr, Kalléris claims to write sine ira ef studio, He regards 
many of his predecessors as the victims of a prejudice in favour 
of an Illyrian or Thracian origin for the Macedonian people, 
and there will no doubt be some successors in this field who 
will regard him as being inclined to favour a Greek origin, 
But all scholars will be grateful for the objective manner 
in which he has collected and stated the evidence and for the 

ractical considerations which he has advanced in forming 
his judgement on controversial issues, These qualities charac- 
terse the chapters which deal with the glossary of Macedonian 
words, He admits only those words which are expressly 
stated to be Macedonian, and he discusses the value of the 
sources, with special attention to Hesychius. He does not 
begin with any preconceptions about the features of a supposed 
Macedonian dialect, such as that it always substituted delta 
for fu and theta, and he does not make an arbitrary selection 
of words which suit a particular theory. : 

The introductory chapter of fifty-two pages is less impressive, 
Dr. Kalléris here argues in general support of the view to which 
the detailed studies of later chapters may lead the reader, 
namely, that the Macedonians proper were Dorian Grecks and 
that many of the ee they expelled or subjugated were 
pre-Donan Greeks. ‘The Macedonians proper, he holds, were 
an offshoot of those Dorians who occupied Pindus before the 
Dorian invasion of the Peloponnese; from Pindus they moved 
into the plateaux between Mt. Boion and Mt. Bermion, and 
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then ca. 7Oo B.c. advanced to occupy the lowlands around the 
Thermaic Gulf. ‘These wanderings are held to explain why 
the Macedonian name does not appear in Homer but does 
appear in Hesiod. As they are expressed, these statements 
arc too simple. A more critical approach is needed in assessing 
the value of the traditions about the Dorian invasion, in 
deciding to which date the Homeric catalogues refer, and in 
accepting the native traditions of the Macedonians. ‘To support 
he thesis Dr. Kalléris might make use of the similar traditions 
about the movement of the Molossians into Epirus and of the 
geographical features of the Pindus area. Peshice he will 
give us more on these lines in the second volume when he 
comes to discuss the historical evidence. 

For the next phase of Macedonian history, he sets out to 
show that the Hellenic character of Macedonia in the time of 
Philip and Alexander was duc not to an earlier Hellenisation 
of Macedonia but to the innate Greekness of the Macedonians. 
He under-estimates the influence of Greck colonisation when 
he states that the Macedonians never received Greek colonies 
on their national territory (p. 12). In fact, there can be no 
doubt that from the late cighth century onwards Greek influence 
spread from the colonies in Chalcidice and later from Methone 
inte the hinterland of Macedonia. ‘That this process occurred 
in the Bronze Age and in in the fourth century is clear 
from the archaeological evidence alone. Here, too, one would 
like to see a clearer definition of what Dr. Kailéris means by 
Hellenisation, When he comes to the fourth-century history 
of Macedoma, his chief arguments are that Demosthenes’ des- 
cnption of Philip as a barbarian is a demagogic term which 
might have been applied to an ig, jac Greek state (p. 15) 

that with the formation of the gue of Corinth Mace- 
donia became *a province of Greece" (p. 39). It should 
however, be noted that Macedonia was not a member of 
League of Corinth and that the Greek states never re 
Macedonia as one of themselves, The ex tions may tu 
on political rather than ethnical considerations, but Dr. 
Kalléris should discuss the problem. 

With the remainder of the volume we stand on firmer ground. 
There are a number of Macedonian words which can hardly 
be explained away on the hypothesis that they were adoptee 
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from Greek Beg ate: The military terms are particularly 
striking, since the Macedonian art of war differed in many 
respects from the Greck art of war. Words such as &yneq, 
dyyopyoy, dxivnov, dipns, dpyupdemibes, Prvorietis, ydped, 
Saves, Sucyon, Sipopims, iralps, megiraipo: and many others 
have idiomatic meanings in Macedonian for which, if the 
native guage was not Greek, one would have expected 
native non-Greck words, In other conservative fields, such as 
Pk sare hd and agricultural instruments, one mects 
such Macedonian words as wOuos and wedryéy for an old man 
or Gyeots for a sickle, which are Greck in form and are hardly 
explicable as loan-words adopted by a non-Greck people. For 
each word Dr. Kalléris provides a full commentary and a full 
discussion of rival views (¢.g., to Biév he devotes twelve pages), 
and he gives us every 5 ipower to form an independent 
opinion on the subject. conclusion is, I think, acceptable 
that a barge Body of Macedonian words are best explained on 
the hypo is that the native lang of the Macedonians 
was Greek from carly times and that the Macedonians were 
therefore of Greek stock. 
_ The last section on language (pp. 289-325) is concerned with 
the personal names and the place-names of Macedonia. ‘The 
evidence is interesting but less conclusive. Personal names 
are mostly known for the fourth century onwards, when the 
spread of Greek customs might well have led to the adoption 
or modification of names in the Greek manner, Place-names 
may well derive from the Bronze Age and give no better 
indication Of race in classical Macedonia than they do in 
classical Pel nese, ‘The linguistic affinities of place-names 
are often doubtful, as the interesting discussions of "“ESecca 
and Bowouoy show, Dr. Kalléris has given us a most stimu- 
lating and valuable volume, and we look forward to the 
elucidation of his thesis in the second volume of this important 


work. 
NS. G, L. Hasmnosn. 


Syntaxe grecque. 2nd edition. By J. Huwmear. P : 
Tale Klincksick 1954. Fr. 1 J j Ate: 
e first edition of this book, which appeared nine years 
earlier, ts already familiar and widely eet aaa this second 
edition is sure of at least as general a welcome. This will be 
so if for no other reason than that the appearance of the book 
isso much improved. The paper is of better quality, and the 
type (especially the Greek) aad ‘setting are casicr to read: the 
consequence is that it is much more agreeable to use, 
The book has been augmented in a large number of details, 


1go 
and in particular with a section on gender ‘making, with 
number, Chapter 1}; Chapter IV * La phrase’, dealing with 
its structure generally, concord (from old epee I), parataxis 
and hypotaxis, and word order; and Chapter XI, on particles 
(the Largest single addition), There is also added an index 
of Greek passages quoted, | 

Critics of the first edition have mentioned the general ab- 
sence of the historical approach (so L.R.P., in JAS LAVT, 
147). To this ] would myself add a lithe doubt as to the exact 
aim of the work. It is declared to be pedagogical, at the high 
level of candidature for Agrégation. But at the same time the 
author admits that the work was first conceived in the di- 
cursive manner of Wackernagel’s Vorlesmeen, The result is a 
compromise which sometimes reduces its effectiveness as a 
working hand-book. The arrangement may also sometimes 
be criticised. Take, for example, the subject of final clauses. 
Here Humbert starts (pp. 229-98) with wf after verbs of fearing, 
faking care, ctc., as originally paratactic (here for once we have 
the historical approach: in Attic the construction was no 
longer felt as paratactic), Then he continues with the con- 
junctions Twa, des, a3. That concludes the section * propo- 
sitions finales", If we read on, we come to final relatives on 
pp. 244-5, treated under * propositions relatives ©; but there 
m no reference to ths cither in the preceding section or in the 
index-under Finafes, ‘The final use of the future participle 
(pp. '75-7) occurs in a separate chapter, on tense usage: 
again mo cross reference or index mention under Fimates, 
Lastly, I have not been able to find toO with infiniuve any- 
where: yetitis good Atuc, though not common, Admittedly 
no arrangement is ideal, but this seems to be far from it, More 
adequate indexing and cross references would have done much 
to help. 

The aes sections already mentioned are desirable additions, 
It might have been thought that to give a long chapter to 
particles (seventy-five pages) would be disproporteonate: 
cither too much, or even superftuous, in a work which has to 
deal with syntax as a whole, or else too lithe. But in fact, his 
remarks, in comparatively brief space, are judicious and well 
swclected, and provide a good survey of the field in manageable 
compass. On a small point, [ would not accept his remark 
tp. GOH: also in Labey'’s recent book) that the particles are 
a kind of punctuation, especially belonging to the written 
language. On p. 499, dealing with ya he criticises Denniston, 
but wrongly. He supposes that D, thought that ye sometimes 
took the ‘of a connective particle, but in fact D, had 
collected examples where ye played its emphatic role, while 
not accompanied by another particle. So on #4 479 wai wort 
sr altar oratpde yy’ GBe wokkdv duelmav: D. took ye as ecm- 
pees notpes, amd H. would appear to do so too, by trans- 
ating ‘ plus vaillant que son ptre—oui, son pére", Yet H. 
comments that ye underlines the presence of asyndeton— 
which is any way normal in such a context (direct report of 
speech): [ cannot see what meaning there could be in under- 
lumireg it, 

The nominal phrase is defined (p. 66) as being timeless, 
general, strongly affirming (or denying) a truth. So far, so 
good: but there are some verbless sentences which do not 
satify these rules but are particular, H. will not accept them 
aa truly nominal, but says they have verbal ellipse: so A go4 
&-yap otra Aly oO wotpbs duzivey, which is said of one individual. 
I think that H. bere commits the very mistake, of being misled 
by theories formed im abstracto, against which he warns on 
p. 68. ‘The better explanation is historical. The copula * be’ 
was of relauvely late growth in TE.: nominal sentences were 
a survival from the earlier state, and they survived longest 
where the sense was general anc timeless, just because the 
absence of a verb was felt least there. But we can find both 
‘be’ in general sentences, and abeence of verb in particular 
sentences—it would be surprising if such a distinction were 
ngidly mamtaimed. 

A. last point of criticam must be the erratic nature of some 
of the references, Poultory, in a careful review of the fint 
edition (AJP LADX (1948), 114-16), quoted fifteen incorrect 
references; in the second edition ten of these remain unchanged, 
while three are corrected (old § 299, 946, 415) and two not 
used (old $§ gay, 558). In two eee checks in the new 
sections I notice these errors: FP. 66, * Hdt. 9.52 ° for ‘ 4.59": 
‘Hd. 2.0" for‘ a2", P. 67, ‘2 620° for ‘T': ‘» 462" for 


“@", PL 68," X 475° for ' 477°; ° Malth. 5.4° for’ 5.4". P. 
77, * Soph. OC 957° for “4qi2". Then farther on: P. 94, 
* Plat. Georg, goa" for *b°; *sroa’ for *d'; * gggc' for 


"ce". P. 95, ‘so09b" for ‘a’. Here also on p, gy, Corp. 
R15¢ is quoted as 745° deote ofc, which should be Tébe olen 
deo (an error of some significance in a decussion of word 
otder), and p. o7, 1. 20, drmekrie for -yris. It seems that 
care must be taken to check the references before using them. 
A. C, Moornouse, 
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Annales Academiae Scien Fennicae, 80,2). 
By P. Aacro. Pp.116. Helsinki: Academia Scicntiarum 
_Fennica, 1953. Tr. ; 

Four topics are here dealt with: the question what case (or 
cases) originally lay behind the Greek infinitive and what was 
its carly meaning; the history of the articular infinitive; then, 
as @ special department of that. the infinitive with rod (fal, 
and other uses); and, finally, there is a section on the eventual 
disappearance of the mood. : 

Aalto carefully considers the evidence of forms, and decides 
on a locatival origin, This is probably as near as we can 
on the formal evidence alone (though we are snill in difficulty 
with the syntactical point, why the locative should mean end 
or purpose). : 

The core of the work is the interesting study of the infinitive 
with article, The field surveyed is extensive, and includes 
early and classical authors, inscriptional use (a selection), the 
Septuagint and NT, and a number of other sources (e.g. Arrian, 
Plotinus, Julian Apostate, Malalas. Chromicon Paschale). The 
infinitive, having started as a noun, had ceased to be one for 
practical purposes; but the device of joining the article with 
it made it again substantival, now with a complete declension. 
Further development made the articular infinitive the equiva- 
lent of (1) a variety of subordinate clauses (pp. 73-4), ancl 
(2) the simple infinitive itmelf; this last most plainly in the 
genitive form (p. 74). The case may be somewhat less clear 
for regarding accusative 76 with infinitive in the same light, 
since @ free use of the accusative of respect could equally well 
explain the face, | 

On 730% roo with the rear A. considers anew ray 
origin of the construction. It certainly appears significant that 
negative use generally predominates, as in ‘Thucydides (ten 
negative, two positive)—though we should note that in Plato 
the examples are all postive. I find A.'s own explanation 
too involved and mot convincing (pp. 83-4), but possibly he 
gives the clue in his comparison of tod wt after verbs of hindering, 
etc. (pp. 84-5), as Hdt. 1, 86. 2 ef tig wav Soupduae poor 
TOO ph pavra eoroxovdijem, Here the roo. clause may be 
seen as the end in view, instead of what is prevented (and the 
negative will then not -be redundant, but have full sense). 
The chapter includes fruitful comparisons with Latin and the 
Romance languages, 

In explaining the almost total eventual loss of the infinitive 
in Greek, A. compares the use of final Ive and the infinitive 
as rival expressions, Inevitably his prime interest in. the 
articular infinitive limits his scope here: in particular the 
rivalry of 6m and other conjunctions with the infinitive in 
indirect statement needs attention. Perhaps the author will 
some day expand his work into a complete treatment of the 
Greck infinitive, to which this i a useful contribution. 

A. (. Moorvousn, 


Grammaire Homérique. Tome II, Syntaxe. Hy P-. 
CHantaamsse, Pp. 379. Paris: Klincksieck, 1955. ce 
not stated. 

This second volume, which completes Chantraine’s b esennth 
consists of a detailed ancl Baa description of the syntax 
of the fited and Gapssey. ve Hymns are not dealt with, and 
only very occasionally quoted; Hesiod is not used. This 
the fullest treanment of Homeric syntax in existence, the work 
of the leading writer in the field, the standard handbook— 
and a very excellent one—for a long time to come. It is 
imposible here to give anything more than a general im- 
pression of the characteristics of the book and its utility to the 
ordinary reader of Homer. 

The bulk of the volume is occupied by chapters on the cases, 
uses Of moods and tenses, and various types of subordinate 
clause, The treatment of * prepositions and preveria' is 
particularly full and illuminating. At the inning of the 

k, and again at the end, are chapters in which some features 
of sentence-structure characteristic of Homer are discussed. 

Here the main theme is the greater independence of the 

members of a Homeric sentence, compared with the situation 

in Attic—an independence shown in the phenomena of * para- 
taxis", where Attic would subordinate, and of * appositional 
construction’ generally. In his last chapter, C. passes over 
inte literary cnticiam—that is to say, into what he would call 

phenomena of fa parole rather than of /a langwr—and gives a 

most appreciative and valuable exposition of some speeches 

from the ffi. 

A comparison with Monro, to whom C. acknowledges his 
debt, i inevitable and interest For one thing, C. provides 
stag Red more instances. Like Denniston, in the Preface 
to Jie Greek Particles, he seems to invite the reader to * bathe ' 
in examples, and he commonly postpones any summary of 
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the case to the end of the discussion. ‘This makes for profitable 
reading rather than for easy reference. So far as content is 
concemed, C., as might be expected, is able to give a more 
enlightening account of the tenses than Monro (here as else- 
where he owes much to Wackernagel), and he has much more 
to say about the development of usage within the epic period: 
sec in particular his long account of the evolution of prepo- 
sitions, and the discussion of the subjunctive with « (pp. 
2 a 
Be recent books, C. often refers to Leumann’s Homerieche 
Werte. He is, however, cautious about the type of theory 
there exploited, according to which many usages can be traced 
back to misunderstandings by later composers of traditional 
formulae. Thus (p. 46) he aceepo the substantive ayyedins 
‘mesenger " as derived from a misunderstanding of [ 205, 
but (p. 65) hesitates about deriving perayyitos similarly from 
O17 and dvréfrog from A 154 or the like, and refuses 
frightly, it would seem) to allow that fricpeov déuderq derives 
from ii 6° Speov Syoece: Leumann has not succeeded in cx- 
plaining the ‘ essential difference of meaning '. 

The scale of the book naturally pretty well excludes dis- 
cussion of controversy, but there are interesting remarks on 
some disputed points: ¢.g. (pp. 23-9), on the dual tivwcdev in 
r 278, on the duals addressed to Hector’s four horses (@ 185), and 
on Wackernagel’s theory that Alavr: originally meant * Ajax and 
Teucer’. (©, i as a rule very scrupulous to give the evidence 
on both sides, and to avoid stating his own view too dog- 
matically, He is fully aware that many classifications are 
necessarily provisional or arbitrary, and his method of ex- 
position by examples enables the reader to get the * feel" of a 
usage much better than a more theoretical discussion. The 
chapters on a afford many instances of questions 
wisely left unanswered, (But the brevity occasionally leads to 
obscure remarks. J small example: wpomps- in tpompomuAwed- 
Hees is said (p. t44) to be ‘exceptional and archaic’, Why 
archaic? A reference to Wackernagel, Vorlesungen I] ood, 
where Vedic parallels are spoken of, would have given what 
is presumably the ground for the statement.) On the whole, 
Cus admirably concise manner and avoidance of abstract 
theory cnable him, despite severe limitations of space, to 
carry his exposition through clearly, to make penetrating 
comments on the gencral * pattern", and to avoid the danger 
of misleadingly sharp conclusions, 

The printer-has not served him too well. There are a good 
many minor misprints, mostly in the Greek. More important, 
the lay-out does not make it easy to pick out relevant examples 
a Special type for headings would have helped greatly. 

c index, necessarily selective, t good as far as it goes, 

This ts.a book for which we should be extremely grateful. 
Al readers of Homer will learn much from it; but they will 
be well advised to read it through, not {at first, at any rate) 
to use it for reference. 

D. A. Russeus. 


Entzifferung Verschollener Schriften und Sprachen. 
By J. Freparce. Pp. vi + 147, with 73 text figures and 
imap. Berlin: Springer-Verlag, 1954. DM 7.80, 

I had long hoped for just such a book as this, combining 


in one narrative the many fascinating decipherment storics of 


the last century and a half: and Professor Friedrich is well 
ere to write it. The presentation is detailed but jargon- 
rec, in conformity with the series’ general tithe Conprehensible 
Science, and is well served by efficient and attractive block- 
making and typesetting in the many exotic scripts discussed, 
In the small compass of 147 pages compression is inevitable, 
and there is still room for more detailed accounts of individual 
decipherments (such as R. D, Barnett’s account of work on 
the Hittite hieroglyphs in Anatolian Studies 111, 59-95); the 
virtue of this book lies in inviting comparison between the 
methods by which quite different scripts have been attacked. 
_ Such methods are largely determined by the varying 
mechanics of each script—whether alphabetic, syllabic, or 
ideographic—and by the nature of the extant inscriptions, 
and considerable space is given to their description (covering 
some of the same ground as I, J. Gelb's A Study of Writing, Rout- 
ledge and Kegan Paul, 1952); it was probably wise of F. to 
og each oe wih This “7 what we pate know of 
each scnipt, before descriti vw decipherers’ slow in: 
wwnracs, his truth. - - saat 
The still controversial scripts naturally merit less detailed 
treatment. The book went to press too early to include recent 
discussions of the Mycenaean Linear B script; the Sinai script 
is described as virtually undeciphered, without mention of 
Albright’s recent work (Bulletin of the American Schools af Oriental 
Research No. 110 (1948), 6-22): Dhonme's decipherment of 


the proto-Byblian script (Syria XXV_ (1946-48, 1-45) is, 
perhaps rightly, regarded with sepition Rs et us 
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pores: made of the scripts of Central America; and 
truscan is shown not to be in need of a ‘ decipherment" {as 
often misconceived), but merely of a deepened understanding 
along lines established many years ago, 

An all too short chapter of six pages draws conclusions from 
these case histories as to the basic principles common to al! 
decipherments (sec also Aalto, * Notes.on Methods of decipher- 
ment of unknown languages", Sor. Orient, Fennica, Stuelta 
Orientalia 11/4, 1945). These principles are not mysterious: 
the first victory (by Grotefend in 1800 over cunciform Persian) 
was due to the operation of the same disciplined common 
senst as all subsequent successes, though without the benefit 
of our wider knowledge of the mechanics of languages and 
scripts, F, re-cmphasises the main factors leading decipherers 
astray in their ‘gigi choice between real progress towards 
the truth and the road to unproductive obsession: 


(1) The inability to recognise that the known texts in 
a particular script are too restricted, have too little ‘ depth", 
for success to be possible; or for the correct result, if 
achieved by a fluke, to be demonstrable as such, 

(2) The fallacy that, because a sign in one script looks 
very much like a sign in another, it must have the same 
value or function, 

(3) The deceptiveness of superficial resemblances be- 
tween words in one language and another, even when 
analysed with the Imposing apparatus of comparative 
philology (particularly in the case of fragmentary languages 
nevertheless known to be Indo-European, such as 
Phrygian), 


Having learnt our lesson from all these case-histories, it Is 
disappointing to realise that the lion's share has already been 
eaten, and that the successful decipherment of any further 
scripts must probably wait upon the excavator’s spade. 

MocwAr. Vien ris. 


Studies in the Language of the Iranian Tribes in 
South Russia. by J. Hammatra. Pp. 60. Budapes: 
Institute of Greek Studies, 1952. 

The point the author claims to have made is that * the 
historical identity of the language of the Sarmatians, Alans, 
and present-day Osectes is not a probable proposition’, and 
it is not possible to bring these languages into ‘ direct genea- 
logical connection’. To show this the author first thoroughly 
discredits the * family-tree" coneeption of the development of 
language, especially as applied to Iranian by the older 
philological school; thereafter he examines the linguistic 
material provided by the Pontic Greck inscriptions and 
Sarmatian names in ancient literature; from the dialect 
differences that occur in this material he concludes that it is 
impossible to derive modern Ossetic from a well-defined 
‘homogeneous " Sarmatian or Alanic language. 

The time when the term * famuily-tree" was taken literally 
is indeed past, Nobody to-day thinks of the reconstructed 
Proto-[raman language as an undifferentiated unit from which 
all Iranian languages have neatly branched off, any more than 
the Indo-European parent language is conceived in such terms. 
Nevertheless, it is convenient, and substantially correct, to 
say that Oscan putlo- and Old Indian puira- * son" go back to 
an Indo-European form “putfe-, or that Avestan pufra-, Old 
Persian pugia- anc Sarmatian qouprog (with + from @) derive 
from Proto-Iranian “pw8ra-. While such a statement does 
not commit us to maintaming that Avestan, Old Persian, and 
Sarmation go back to ome and the same Proto-lranian language, 
it docs imply that each of them had developed from a lost 
language in which IE # had become @, Within Iranian, 
Ossetic with its furt for ‘son’ will be the descendant of a 
language in which Proto-[ranian “pwéra- suffered initial 
Lautverschicbung, metathesis of 6, and despirantisation of 
8. Since among the older Iranian languages Sarmatian, and 
only Sarmatian, fulfils these three important conditions, and 
historical and geographical data in a general way support the 
derivation of Ossetic from Sarmatian, why refuse to admit the 
obvious ? 

On the character of the Sarmatian language it is not clear 
against whom or what the author is arguing. The material 
provided by the names is evidently not * homogencous', and 
what dialect differentiation is apparent in Sarmatian cannot be 
assigned to particular areas or tribes. On the other hand, 
some of the differences in the material available may not be 
synchronic, but due to diachronic sound-change within one 
dialect. It has always been understood that in these circum- 
stances to speak of the Sarmatian or Alanic lenguage, rather 
than group of languages, is merely a convenient simplification. 
One will readily concede to Harmatta that the careful way to 
state the derivation of Ossetic is that it, or rather its dialects, 
derive from one or more dialects which are closely related to, 


192 
ponibly partly identical with, the language(s) to which the 
armatian and Pontic names belong. In so doing one neither 
assumes identity between the ancestral language(s) of the 
Ossetes and a fictitious single language recoverable from these 
names, nor denies the obvious likelihood that the Ossetic 
dialects represent the modern form of one or more of the 
Sarmatian dialects. Between these two extremes Harmatta’s 
distrust of the * family-tree" theory tends to lead him to the 
latter, and take up @ position of unwarranted agnosticism. 
(A more detailed critique of Harmatta's views, by V. I. Abayev, 
has meanwhile appeared in ferestiva Akademi Nauk SSSR, 
1953, Vol. XII, part 5, pp. 487 sqq.) 
[tva GersHEVITcH, 


Geschichte der griechischen Sprache, I: Bis zum 
A Zeit 


Gischen Band ITI.) fy O. Hirwauer a A. De- 
BRUNNER. Pp. 156. Berlin: De Gruyter, 1953. DM 


2.40, 
Professor Debrunner’s revision of this well-known manual 
will be generally welcomed. It is doubtless the last edition 
of the book that the publishers will wish to issue, Yet it is 
remarkable how well even now it withstands the passing of 
the years. Page after page of the second edition (which came 
out im 1916) remains unchan in the third, and the in- 
dividual words and forms with which Hoffmann illustrated 
his argument have for the most part been allowed to stay, 
Inevitably there are passages which strike the reader as old- 
fashioned or as contradicting modern opinion; but it proves 
difficult to make such | cs more acceptable either 
amending or by re-writing, and in the end one has to admit 
the reviser’s wisdom in keeping them. 

The innovations that appear in this edition are wholly 
advantageous, * paragraphs are now numbered through- 
out; the indices have been amplifed; and the bibliographies 
have been brought up to date. The text of the book is a 
little shorter than before. Tg ee some of piste 
more egregious opinions have 1 omitted, especially those 
which dealt with the growth of the local ule ae the 


emergence from these of the epic diction and style; ¢.z., p- 
39°, on “Aymol, “Apyrio, and AloAeds, p. zo", on alice 
elements in Homeric diction, Other pa are omitted, 


not because they were outmoded or incorrect but because 
they dealt with matters that are irrelevant to the early history 
of Greek; ¢.g., p. 58%, on popular speech in Hellenistic times, 
p. 61", on the weakening of local dialect t h the influence 
of inter-city leagues and the growth of the Koiné. Sometimes 
details have been left out because, one supposes, the reviser 
has ju them unimportant or no longer valid; ¢.g., p. 47%, 
on Doric xa, ya, patos; p. 767, on Tonic élos, Gel, ete.; p 
i: on forms by Hesiod; p. 817, on the influence of 
yrtacus on later elegiac poctry. On the other hand, there 
are occasional additions which are much to the point, notably 
anew paragraph at p. 49° in which the inscriptions of western 
Greece are said to contain no visible trace of Illyrian influence. 

The volume thus remains what it always was—a handy aid 
for the student who wants a simple sketch of linguistic history 
as a background to his study of Greek literature, and also a 
conveniently short work of reference for more advanced scholars. 
The discussion is conducted chiefly in terms of the types of 
literary composition and of individual authors within these 
types. And since inscriptional material for the pre-classical 
and classical periods is still scanty and often hard to interpret, 
there is no denying that a review of the earlier phases of the 
language must depend to a great extent on the analysis of 
literary texts, What results therefrom is, to be sure, hardly 
the history of the Greek language; but it is almost the only 
part of that history of which we can have exact knowledge. 

One misses, both in the text and in the accompanying 
pnbceraphy, any reference to Professor Page's essay on the 
dialect of Aleman; and there are some other gaps of the same 
kind. But in a book of this size one cannot have everything, 
and the editor cannot be expected to make last-minute 
additions on every topic. 

The most regrettable feature of the book is that it still treats 
the Greek language mainly as a collection of words (or even 
as a collection of word-roots and word-endings), and discusses 
syntax only in the sketchiest fashion; constructions are usually 
represented only as formulas, and quotations of words in 
combination with cach other seldom exceed the limits of a 
ee Phrase or a half-line of verse. It is, of course, difficult 
to describe the syntactical structure of a uage within the 
limits of a book such as this, and syntax in its wider aspects 
is only too apt to stray into a study of literary style. Never- 
theless, the attempt should be made; and the language in 
each of its phases should be illustrated by actual sentences or 
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In discussing Hoffmann-Debrunner while it is yet new, we 
may perhaps Gepivest TE Ne sly. took: Sewiasl #0 6 Hook 
which will eventually replace it in the Géschen series, It 
seems that the work of the future will differ from the present 
in two ways. First, the gradually increasing stock of classical 
and pre-classical inscriptions should enable the writer to form 
a more continuous and better-rounded petite of the early 
history of Greek, Secondly, it may be hoped that the pre- 
classical phase will be carried back some centurics by the 
transcription and elucidation of the Cretan and Mycenaean 
tablets. Whether this latter eventuality is already within sight 
as a result of Mr. Ventris’ eforts, the reviewer does not fee 
able to say; but in both spheres it is likely that much i an 
will be made in the next few decades towards the goal for 
which Hoffmann and his Gétti conten esstrove. In 
the meantime Hoffmann himself is still in very many respects 
a guide worth following. 7 

A, J. Beatne. 


iy L. C. Streccumst. Pp. 112. Glencoe, Il: The Free 
Press, 1950. $2.50. ; 

The publication in one volume, with full notes and an 
English translation, of two works so fur tal to our wnder- 
standing of the greatest of the Greek wéAes, and so notoriously 
difficult to interpret and expound, puts upon the reviewer a 
heavy obligation which cannot be discharged in a few lines, 
The translations aed without the Greek text) will serve 
the purpose, for which they were intended, of assisting gencral 
reo cone Pes antiquity; I reserve detailed comments upon them 
to - 

The Old Oligarch 5. regards as ‘ the product of a superior 
thinker and powerful writer’. The belief that it reflects the 
ideas of Thucydides son of Melesias is not new (ef. Prestel, 
Antidemotrat. 2 in Athen, Breslau, 1939, cited by 5.) ; 
but 5. goes further, and would actually assign it to ‘ cides 
(‘almost certainly the grandfather of Thucydides the his- 
torian ", p. 14) fter his return from exile and precisely 
in the sone eal of 431 eae a Invitation to make 
peace after the outbreak of hostilities’ (p. 19, taking up a 
theory of G. Stail, Paderborn, Rhet. Stud. 9, 1921). 5. contends 


(p. » Hote to [ 8) that the discourse ts addresed to an in- 
vidual Spartan, whom he tentatively identifies (p. 16) 
Rung Archidamus himself. 

Do $18 and I rr (both sented in several misprints as 
Il 8 and IT 19) in fact justify the assumption that a definite 
individual, and a Spartan, is being addressed? e use of 
ty and ov in the treatise is often purely rhetorical, not literal, 
re 1 Cony the atating Lai oe ee 
Goes not carry the meaning (implied by 5., though naturally 
not so tramslated| * the slave whom I eh in Sparta fears ou 
whom I am addressing’, any more than the following &v 6 
Bibin 6 ods Solos dul . . . means ‘if the slave whom you 
personally owned [here] feared me .. .". The true meaning 
8 “in Sparta any man’s slave fears any citizen: in Athens this 
not so, because..." S. makes a similar mistake in deducing 
from TT i: (ext fyd piv obGly jwowdy dt Tig ys mavra toino 
eo Sia thw Gdkorrov) the conclusion (p. 15) that * the O.0. 
is Not an agrarian traditionalist but an owner of ships’, The 
reference here is in fact to the happy position of the Athenians 

re ak tet a pea to discover rennacisigeya and 
pur thre trayal of personal touches breaks down. 

To the problem of date 5. makes two new contributions, 
neither as he thinks * quite cogent" (p. 13). The number of 
q00 triremes (IT] 4) he explains as the 300 of Thuc. II 14 

the 100 set aside for emergency in 431 (Thuc. II 24). 
tin fact 900 here seems the maximum number, since Thuc. 






dates the speech in II 1 to just defore, and the arrangem nement 
made in I 24 to just after the first Pelop, invasion. In the 
“mention of the possibility that a blight may strike the crops 


of Attica’ (II 6) S. sees a reference to the dupes or Aomds of 
the oracle mentioned by Thue. II “at. in Lone ion with the 
plague. But indication of date har 
ing to Thuc. the mpesfirepet titel 
oracle had been current for a very long time, and in any 
0.0. If 6 merely considers in general the advantage enjoyed 
by a Ret pet in being able to pick and choose its foreign 
sources of supply. 

To speak of the * tolerant matter-of-factness of the O.O. 
towards the most oppressive aspects of Athenian imperialism * 
(p. 16) ah ic Sl nga Phcr st donic i of the writer al- 
together. It all works admirably—except that public business 
- gel carried out onl Josie i not dane (TH, 1-9). But for 
a. MS passage is part of the O.0.'s heritage (discussed at 
length) from philosophical—medical seaietia ‘the 0.0. 
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considers... the problem of gradual additions or subtractions 
to the constitution * (p. 19). — 

I turn a the th, seateiprse: to fyi meen 
against the historians’ bit o judging this wo | purely 
historical criteria, and argues with some force hare starting 
with reasons for attributing it to Aristotle, we ought to con- 
sider it in relation to A.'s philosophical ideas, ‘There is a stimu- 
lating line of approach here, but 5. is inclined to excessive zeal 
in discovering pointers to his goal, which is to show that the 
treatise was © written in Aristotelian language and reflects the 
Aristotelian doctrine of becoming" (p. 45). A.'s conception of 
the nature of change as applied to city constitutions (Pol. V 
rgor B. * Motion’ and ‘imerease or diminution’ are alone 
applicable of the four kinds of change considered in the 

iysicr) 1s suggested (p. 2°) as an explanation of the * cleven 
changes ° of Ch, gr, but 5, docs not attempt to explain how so 
penetrating a thinker came (in this passage) to think there 
were no peropoAci at all between Theseus and Solon, In the 
apparently excessive importance attached in the treatise to the 
revolutions of 411 and 4oq 5. sees reflected A.’s concept of 
Nomos (a word which he consistently refuses to translate) as 
having the power of educating the citizens to better behaviour. 
Even the * coming of Ton" and his followers as the starting 

int for the whole work i explained, according to 5, ip. 41), 
Cy A.'s conviction that a city with a large population thereby 
became potentially a democracy. 

The author appears to attach undue importance to common- 

lace expressions such as ‘ the : qeny ' or ‘it 
haw ened" (ovwBy) in his hunt for traces of A.'s theory of 
causation, and pays scant attention to practical difficulties 
which stll remain (unevenness of treatment, internal con- 
tradictions, ctc.). A rather disturbing example of his treatment 
Of difficulties in the text appears in connexion with the Five 
Thousand (p. 104, mn. 27): ‘the very fact that A. does not 
explain who composed the F.T, suemcets that they were an 
established and well-Miown part of the constitution’. Failing 
to notice that Polystratus as woratoyeds enrolled gooo (Lysias 

A. 19) and that in fact the Ath. Pol. (29 ad jin.) doer define 
the “sooo ", 5, offers as explanation an Assembly of Ephetac 
(sic), with far-reaching consequences, as in his n, 99 (to Ch. 
57), Where in order to support the idea of a permanent 5000 a 
most unlikely emendation dpictiviqv (why not 476 tmavtav?) 
is suggested in connexion with the selection by lot of the 
Ephetae in homicide trials. 

There are unfortunately other unacceptable suggestions, as 
Fes a su od four-tibal organisation by Peisistratus mto 

lain, High , Coast, and Megaris (ric), p. 97, mn. 2, and 
(p. 106, n. 96) “the fact that marriage with an heiress, and 
marriage in general, was called symoecism, that is‘ settling with" 
is a clear indication of the fact that originally land was trans- 
mitted through the female line", But which (if either) 
‘settled with“ the other ? | | . 

There is a bibliography to cach section of the book, con- 
taining useful references to many recent books and articles, 
and analytical tables of both works are provided. 

The translation in both sections is somewhat free and some- 
Saniat ek I select a few cxamples. ae 

L ; [Il 5: Srocov Bowls waody, ‘to any p ey 
wish " The yest of the sentence is also too Fieak 2 translated 
(Pesteial te yap al wopeion wal ofrov oy oldv te Eyew woMAcd 
xporoy Tz iéera * because supply trains are slow and cannot 
carry supplies for a long period"). LI 12: GAkoce dye ofx 
fasovetv oltives dwrittako. fulv dow 4 of Xphoorra +i Gadd 
“they will not allow those who are our enemies (in- 
terpreted “i 5S. as a reference to the Megarian decrees) to 
transport [these products] to another place unless they renounce 
transporting them by sea’, Surely the reverse, ‘unless they 
do transport them by sea’. III 12 Loerlieald re) is wt lly 
emended to make it fit in with S.’s theory of authorship (ef. 
p. 14, ‘the work of an oligarch, but of a loyal oligarch w 
does not conspire against Athenian democracy"). The text 
has dye St gral vives clin of GBlxcog frivwevrn, Gilyor pivro 
Tints GAA ote GAlyoow Gel tiv imiqgoulmoy tH SquoKkporig 
‘Atqenow, translated ‘I grant that some have been unjustly 
disfranchised, a few oligarchs who are not among those 
oligarchs who plot against Athenian democracy" (omitting 
Sd before im@ycouleov and taking this as cquivalent to a 
present participle), Is dAiyo, GA" ofk dAlyoow equivalent to 
alli who are not among the oligarchs who .. .’? The 
text as it stands makes better sense (ie. ‘but more than a 
“few” are needed to plot . . .") with less violence to the 


language. 

Aih, Pol - 4. 0: Seopods (of Dracon) why ‘ precepts"? 5. 1: 
Krqaivny inaccurately translated ‘slain’. 98. 4 od ,fm.: 
chal i by a aug translated ‘ Archon", 41. aS 

v ...0popTavear Sik tiv Gakérme doydiv... ‘for th 
desire to ole the sca", 42. 2: tH Poudd... znuot, * [the 
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members of the deme who have enrolled him] are punished", 
fbid.: 6 Gijeog... yeiporovel ‘ they [sc, the fathers of the Cadets] 
elect by show of hands". 43. 1: Tpotipoy ulv Feav tpedocerra 
wed kerr Srwous trepudvres Bixczoy, * ey jud, cases by going 
each to one of the thirty groups of demes', involves an un- 
justhed assumption. 453. 2: (the Arbitrators) éyBaddines 
Teas poptuplas mol tag tmpoAdees xo] tod ones als bylvous, 
‘the Arbitrator [sing.] puts... the testimonies [etc.] sub- 
mitted by the parties", the addition (for which there is no 
explanatory note) gocs beyond the evidence and does not 
translated ‘before the Arbitrator’, 459. 4: aor ae 
muro... Mel brdvupog 6 1 tporloy fra Gehiarmnkars, “ the 
name-giver of the Arbitraters of the previous year’. 

K. M. T. Atkinson, 


Ricerche sui Happorti tra le Poleis. By I. Caras. Pp, 
vi + 164, Florence: La Nuova Italia, 1953. L. 7oo. 

This book, clearly and concisely written, consists of a scrics 
of essays—on metics, commercial law, the meaning of the 
word “amphictiony', the Ionian League, the Delian League 
in its origin, the congress of Corinth in 481 p.c., the congress 
of Plataea in 478, the Panhellenic congress pro by 
Pericles, the co $ for Aeme etrene im the fourth century, 
international arbitration down to 498, and the antecedents of 
the League of Corinth. The author has defined her purpose 
in the following words: * complessivamente si é accertato un" 
antica coscienza unitaria dei Greci, manifestatasi in atti 
legilativi ¢ funzioni giudizaric comuni, mo non si ¢ trovato 
traccia di una sistemazione giuridica che, attraverso organi 
precostituiti ad attivita continua, tendesse ad attuare uno stato 
superante la pluralita delle polets’, This seems platitudinaus, 
but no other general conclusion emerges from her researches, 
and the value of her book must therefore de on the 
originality and thoroughness with which the particular themes 
are treated. . 

Perhaps the most interesting section is the attempt to show 
that what AT (whose views on this subject, as on many 
others, are overlooked) calls the Congress Renee (Plut. Per. 
17) 18 a fiction of Athenian propaganda: why and when 
invented she does not explain. C. urges that Plut. is the sole 
source (considering the rest of our evidence for this period, 
this is not surprising) and that even if he drew on Craterus, 

is would not prove the authenticity of the decree. Thi 
may be so, thou h scepticism is not co 1 by reference to 
Theopompus’ criticism of the Peace of Callias decree (ef. 
Gomme, Gon. on Thue. i, p. 992) or to the fictitious decree 
of Arstides (Plut. Arif, 22, 1), which need not come from 
Craterus at all, C. argues that the language Plut. uses is 
selfcontradictory and unsuited to a fifth-century decree, ffs» 
the reference to the Greeks of Europe and Asia (the Greeks of 
the West were not invited by his own account) and the use of 
the word saromolvims, appropriate: to individuals, although 
what follows shows that the invitations were addressed to 
cities, But this at most proves that Plut. has not given us the 
text of the decree, but dressed its contents in inaccurate 

diloquence of his own. It is merely captious to say that 
the use of the formula * cities great and i” is inappropriate 
except in a context which guaranteed the autonomy oneien 
the smallest cities (¢.g., Thuc. ¥. 77); the implication is surely 
that each city se aieaesoae at the congress was to have an 
equal voice (cf. Thuc. i 125, 1), C. reasonably finds it odd 
that some of the Athenian am were to proceed first 
to Boeotia and Phocis, then to the Peloponnese and finally 
back to Locris, Acarnania, and Ambracia. She rejects as 
unjustified the supposition that only Achaea in the Peloponnese 
was to be approached, yet this would explain the route, 
and Plutarch’s allusion to the covert opposition of Sparta 
\O 1 evonrrusiivray) might be taken to mean that Sparta was 
never called on for a direct refusal. (It is strange that she 
should think that Sparta was friendly with Athens c. 4.49: not 
to speak of the Sacred War, the events of 446 show that pert a 
was waiting for a chance to pounce.) One difficulty of detail, 
perhaps due to error in the tradition, is not enough to in- 
validate Plutarch’s story as a whole. C. finds the objects of 
the proposed Congress suspect: (a) the rebuilding of Athens’ 
temples could not be of concern to all the Greeks; (&) the 
vows of the Persian invasion had been fulfilled: (¢) Athens 
alone could safeguard the freedom of the seas. But: (a) 
the Eleusis decree (Tod i4 lines go-6) shows an attempt to 
make Athenian cults Panhellenic, and Athens could claim that 
her temples had been burned down as a result of her Pan- 
hellenic devotion; (+) C. makes an unjustified assumption {of 
course the oath in 481 to ‘ tithe" the Medising Greeks would 
now be diplomatically forgotten) ; and as for (c), Pericles was 
seeking not power but recognition of Athens’ right to levy 
phoras her allies, perhaps to get contributions from other 

oO 


194 
cities too, and in general acknowledgement of her hegemony 
in Greece. 

This challenge to orthodoxy would have been worth an 
article: as a whole the present book hardly justifies itself, 
I do not insist on occasional errors, such as the ast 
misunderstanding of L = xix ee ets (p. 8). But in genera 
where sound (C.'s views novelty, where novel thoro 
In opposition to Wilcken, ie holds that the soccalhed 
of Corinth was no new Avion, but that Philip did no more nr a 
summon a Panhellenic conference for peace among Greeks and 
alliance with Philip to make war against Persia under his 
guidance. I am not impressed by the arguments she does 
produce, but in any case she cannot be entitled to such a 


conclusion without a careful discussion of the positions of 


Hegemon (should it be distinguished from Strategos Autokrater ?) 
and of g bei ti xowd) quan teroyuien, of the apparently 
continuing duty of a synedrion to protect the members agaist 
external attack and internal deuolution, and of the weighted 
voting rights of the members. Of all this there is nothing; 
[end xvii is not even mentioned, and the parallel with the 
sai of go2 is dismissed with a word as irrelevant. As for 
the sup urisdiction of the league, she has an inconclusive 
join of power red 179 Say rd the evidence that ies: oe terri- 
torial settlement of the Peloponnese was confirmed by the 
gynedrion, but nothing of the fate of Thebes, or of Tod 192. 
Even where her conclusions are more orthodox, they are not 
backed by a fully comprehensive treatment of the evidence. 
C. may have an important contribution to make towards the 
solution of the problems with which she is here concerned, 


but the time is not yet. 
P. A. Brust. 


Perseo o la fine della monarchia macedone. By 


Pieno gear te arr gost ene 4 tig co 
magistero mé Universita di tart, ol, ty 1959. ‘ 
+509. Rome: ‘L’Erma’ di Bretschneider, 1953. 


5. Ba, 
biftherto there has been no full-dress study of the last king 
of Macedonia. The justification for producing one now lies 
in the character of Porsau himself and also in the perennial 
interest aroused by a detailed analysis of Roman motives 
during the decisive period of imperial expansion, The task 
Was mot . Where the unanimous tradition of the sources 
from Polybius downwards is hostile to the Macedonian, the 
historian must keep a clear head and a critical mind, and be 
to deal ie often in probabilities. Much of Perseus’ 
ife and policy is lost for good, What can be salv , te 
pecially rom. the years between 179 and 1 a, has to be dis- 
entangled from partisan statements and a tradition shot th hi 
with Roman war-propaganda, apart from later distortions by 
annalists who did not hesitate to re-shape their narrative to 
conform with patterns of accepted Roman behaviour. Poly- 
bius himself, too, is less just to F than to his father Philip, 
The reasons for this are worth studying. They have somethu 
to do with Polybius’ own sources, but even more to do wit 
the relations between Rome and Achaea at the time of the two 
reigns. Also, [I believe, they retlect in part Polybius’ estimate 
of what was a feasible pouey towards Rome for. anyone li 
in the Hellenistic worl ards the beginning and at eo. am 
of the fifty-three years which lay between 220 and 167, A 
comprehensive survey of the sources available for a study of 
Perseus might therefore have raised some fundamental UeItiONS, 
and its absence from Dr. Meclomi's biography is a cause for regret. 
Otherwise, the book deserves a welcome. It is a thorough, 
scholarly, and well-documented work, with plen ty of sketch- 
maps (some perhaps a little misleading in thetr d nip wesc 
index, and a full bibliography. It: author has 
widely in both the ancient sources and the modern aerate 
and every detail is at ample | This does not 
mean that one cannot sec the wood for the trees. The last 
chapter in particular pulls the strings together, and shows that 
the author appreciates the important historical issues. His 
estimate of Roman policy in the war with Perseus is sounel, 
The struggle was not forced on Rome by military elements, for 
its main support came from plebcian consuls without notable 
military conmexions Of experience; nor was it prompted a 
economic interests, since no territorial acquisitions or Sevaedlend 
exploitation followed the settlement. In 172, as in 200, . 
was in the main an exaggerated fear, played upon and en- 
couraged by unscrupulous Greeks, which led to the decisive 
intervention of the legions. On his side Perseus pursued a 
fatal policy of building up his power and influence beyond his 
own realm, not secing that the real balance of forces rendered 
his ried soe so much eas favourable than the terms of the 
ppeared to su , and that whatever his purpose, an 
independent dent policy in ‘hrace, Delphi, Actolia, and [lyria was 
bound to excite the animosity of the Romans and their ally 
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in Pergamum, Once the Roman decision was taken, the 
chnsidenaticn of 200 gave way to the methods of 150. h- 
out the war the Romans acted with the advantage of a policy 
as clearly defined as that to be pursued against | 
twenty years later, In both cases the enemy was to 
eliminated ; ier both Gases he wae tn learn hla tale bya ual 
Thus Perseus fought with one hand tied behind his 
fack, b believing throughout the initial stages of the war that a 
settlement was still within his grasp. 
Dr. Meloni brings this out clearly; but to comprehension 
: ition he adds approval, a more dubious procedure, 
Many readers will raise an eyebrow when they learn that the 
ice of QO. Marcius Philippus * cra l'unica politica realista 
la evoluzione degli avvenimenti ttesse ’ (P. igi, n. 
a: The issue is controversial; mot all sane: cee wen 
Dr. Meloni—sece, for presen Livy, ALM. « 
Polybius. Perhaps in general it is wiser to 
judgements in a success er to be its cits oven i on pain n, 
When one comes down to detail, the book impresses by in 
fullness ofdocumentation, Indeed here and there it might have 
profited by a more rigorous exercise of the ars excludendi. For 
instance, Perseus’ command in 199 occupies five pages (16-22), 
of which two are concerned a 1 the pass he defended; half 
a page would have been adequate for the topographical 
lem. Moreover, the authors manifest desire to do full 
justice to all his predecessors has left occasional | loose ends, 
On p. 14 he quotes as prodabile Reinach's that the 
name Perseus was evidence of an intenuon ‘di opporre una 
nuova descendenza, propria degli Anti » & quella da 
Eracle che Lagidi ¢ Seleucidi avevano assunte', yet in the 
note below lists the oa ng line of evidence for 
Philip's special stress on the cult of Renter Another similar 
example arises = connexion with the relative chronology of 
the embassy of Q. Marcius ee mus and the sending of 
Sicinius’ force to Greece in 1° wher 3 event is described 
in Livy XLIT. 96. 8-9, the ormer i imnfédiately afterwards in 
ALLIL. 97. 1, introduced by the el fo der Bake 
chronological order 7S abe reve eee api 
reviewer argued in Ig4!, 3s wing | t fine 
Mist assume that < Bob ay hte gp an annalist (since 97, 1 
comes from Polybius) Se dentiey Saicte pest dase os a loose 
and inaccurate copula. Dr. Meloni (p. 181) accepts my and 
Kahrstedt’s relative chronology for the two two events; but he 
follows De Sanctis in regarding 36, 8-9 as of Polyhian origin, 
The supposed chronological toate is then explained * col 
fatto che sotto l'anno varr. §93=171 av. Cr. ¢ senza accettarne 





la relazione cronologica con i fatti che o, € stata 
inserita l'ambasciata di Q. Marcio che | ibio referiva sotto 
Volimp. 152, 1172/1 av. Cr.". Now this explanation is 
taken from cts (: dei Romani 1V. 1, 999), a5 Melom 


tells ws. But in fact the * svista cronologica to which De 
Sanctss refers 5 that which leads Livy to relate (from Polybius) 
the sending of O. Marcius’ embassy to Perseus ie 37. 1) 
he has already related bie: an annalist) the reception 
given at Rome to Per sent in consequence of 
Marcius’ embassy (XLUL. 6.1 I ix not, as Meloni ae 
one which leads Livy to relate (from Polybius) the sending © 
Marcus’ embassy fier he has related (also from Polybius !) 
the sending of Sicinius’ force, which (Dr. Meloni thinks) in 
reality came later, De Sanctis believes the despatch of Marcius’ 
embassy and Sicinius’ force to have taken place roughly at 
the same time, and his account is logical; Dr. edict i bat. 
The problem is too complicated to be dealt with fully 
But I think we shall have to return to the wew of De | iS 
that Livy ALI. 36. 8-9, with its description of Sicinius’ 
Fabisoage eee figures for his forces which are completely different 
from given by the annalist drawn on in XLII. 27. 3, 
represents Polybius’ version (as Nissen said), Marcius’ em- 
bassy is then secs to Sicinius’ crossing (as Livy puts it); 
andl fa urbes Of XLT. 97. 5 are the maritimar urbes of MLIT. 
1%. 3, which Sicinius was to n, and also the Dassaretiornn 
et Tit cattella of MLIT. 36. 9, which he did garrison. 
(Against the argument that a castellum can hardly be an uris 
see Livy A XI. 99. 11, where a castellwm is identical with what 
Polyb. “TI. 50. 7 calls a macs; and for Polybius’ 
to Strain the m of the word wéA, which Livy would 
naturally turn by , sce Polyb. T. 72. 2. (moves used of 
a panciaindt in Libya and Burtionpncyed criticism of pon pa 
score in the passage gi as Polyb. XAAV. 1.) Livy 
XLII, 40, 1 is admittedly difficult (but rat not insuperaly difficult) 
on this hypothesis; but XLII. ao. ro cle associates the 
garrisons with the crossing of an army, ak witch! Chis were tee 
men that could at the most have released from the 
lyguard of 200 cach which accompanied Marcius and his 
rede seelic cre their tour erat. XLII. 47. 1). In any case, 
Mc message § the envoys before they Ieft 
Coreyra (MLIT. 97. 5), Perseus could only know of urhes 
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crue to the extent that this was already accomplished by 


aA paar er other points deserve comment. Dr. Mcloni’s interest- 
discussion of Beloch’s theory, that Perseus was the son 

= cit of Argos, does not ps make as clear as would 
have been desirabl "that the attacks levelled against Perseus 
were not inzarily of Angee t (te., that his mother was a 
concubine aerate this was said—but that he was not Philip's 
son at all; rates it was, of course, his descent from Philip which 
really mattered, rather than legitimacy, a thing not always 
caaly: defined (cf. Dow and Edson, Harv. Stud. 1 7, 162; and 
on une fluidity of dynastic right in the Hellenistic world, 
ri Historia, 1953, 49-73). Incidentally, Aclian, Var, 
XII. 43, GBéfou Bi mwos vids docs not imply that Perseus’ 

cites was wn wont ignobile (p. 11); it merely uses a two- 
sac emp ange to Ages the usual scandal about Perseus’ 

. there is some consicleration of the 
eueataat CPT hescians i in Macedonia by Philip V. Rostovtzecit 
(SEHHW III, 1471 n. 98) has pointed out that this was 
* traditional in the economic and social policy of the Mace- 
pata kings" and he quotes epigraphical evidence for a 
icy under Alexander, Hod ‘Dr Meloni taken this 

into account, he might save been less inclmed to 
pnilip W's use ‘of it to what he calls (p. 87) *T*allar- 
lamento della Macedonia 
roblemi sociali *. 
facedon was well 
ro, 6, 


more pesceg 
aan pe Be 
mante fenomeno graduale spopo 
in questo penne .. ben noto agli studiosi di 
In fact, there is good reason to think that 
populated in Philip’s last decade; cf. Livy XLIT. 

florere iuuentute, stirpem longa pax ediderit’, which 
implies that when there: EME ay failure of ation it was 
duc co war. (Livy XLII. 10 uf iam Macedonia deficiat, 
means ‘should Macedon fail ) Agaiaat Tarn’s thesis that 
the country was irremediably depopulated under Alexander 
and the Diadochi (Greeks tm fone and India, 7O, mn, 5) 3¢¢ 
Roster |, SEAAW, 1196; but of course there are no figures. 
Larisa, which Dr, Meloni adduces with its re [ex, 18 
of course a Greek city, and no evidence at all for Macedonia, 
where social conditions were in no way — lel. Finally, one 
may note the plausible Toit chert that Perseus’ establishment 
af good relations with Delphi shortly after his accession was due 
In part to the good offices of Praxias, the husband of Praxo, 
who was Delphic archon in 178 and Perseus’ host in 174. 

The military part of the book, which occupies pp. 211-440, 
i well done; but to deal with it here would carry this review 
beyond the limits allowed, Allin all, Dr. Meloni has ee 
an honest and readable account of Perseus and his rei 
There must be little, whether in Italian or any other of t 

main nua, which he has missed, and his book will be ; 
quarry for all working on the period. 

F. W. WALBANK, 


Demetrio Poliorcete. By E. Manni. Pp. 
Angelo Signorelli, 1952. L. 1000. 

Bibliographers may be interested to observe that this volume’s 
title page records its date of publication as 1951, but i e outer 
cover records it as 1952; the second date ts bly the 
right one, The character of the book is best inclicated perhaps 
by a brief description of its contents. Of its 126 pages of text, 
the first sixty-four contain an historical sketch of the life and 
deeds of Demetrius, about half of the space being ‘devoted bo 
careers The second part of the k consists of four 

2 ea the first Chronological, comprising (besides a 

le of Dates) notes on seven separate chronological issues; 
Ee second discusses the propaganda of Antigonus and his 
sual or constitutional position; the third deals with four 
te source-questions; and the fourth is Geographical. 
early part of author's intention is to continue his task, 
in an article published in 1949 (RAL, Cl. d. Sc. mor., 
stor. eo, Ser. 8, 4, 1949, 5 ff.), of constructing a firm founda- 
tion, especially in the field of chronology, for a full-scale 
tory of Demetrius ‘and his life and times rather than to 
accomp ish any such complete study in this present work. 
Indeed, in a short preface he warns the reader that he does not 
aim at completeness, and ieaciqsen topics which he has felt 
obliged, for the | or to pass is interest here (apart 
from the ct al aed oth other “f roblems ’ that he secks to 
pe id is in the p litical and J pant history of a period 
of thirty years in which Demetrius was an outstanding and no 
doubt the most s ular re. 

This limitation of interest limits inevitably the usefulness of 
the book itself: for some must think (to take the obvious 
example) that the Besieger without his steges too much resembles 
Afamiet without the Prince, Nor is this trite objection devoid 
of force: for a man is Acne to expect that his historian will 
give attention to the th reg to which he himself gave attention 
when he was alive. in general Demetrius and the con- 
temporary dynasts, his rivals, do appear in these pages as 
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something like puppets, scheming and planning indeed their 
alliances, Megas. te propaganda, dynastic marriages, and the 
rest, but all without a suggestion or a reminder of what was 
really happening in this generation to the world (as opposed 
to the handful of celebrities on whom is focused] M.'s sharp 
and narrow beam). It is symptomatic that such landmarks 
as the founding of Antigonecia or of Antioch are not noticed, 
and even that of Demetrias receives only two or three lines and 
‘ Dome: The exposition itself of the political developments 
tee sometimes in clarity for being more broadly based, 
lyin Chapter IV. And the final summary of Demetrius, 
be & achievement and his aims, does not (for this reader) carry 
much conviction. 

These defects, however, should not be allowed to obscure the 
merits which the book docs: . Apart from some misprints 
eryaeeh in quotations from Greek sources) and the absence of an 

ndex, it presents all reasonable aids to the reader who wants 
to annive at the facts, 
opportunity of subj 


M. knows the sources and misses no 

them to the tests of a criticism which 
is always searching a sometimes acute, and is not unduly 
inhibited by a commucis ofinia where it exists. The number of 
problems which he secks to elucidate in passing is very large 
and while no writer would expect or even hope to repeumnenet 
uniy ent for cach of his views in the present state 
of the evidence, M.'s judgement is such that his views always 
deserve respect. His most radical researches are in the 
chronology of the period, and a com of his Chronological 
Table with others reveals a number of new dates proposed, 
some of them important. 

Of the greatest general interest, both intrinsically and as am 
example of method, is the long note (Appendix I. B) on the 
Chronology of Diodorus, Here M. considers in some detail 
a number of instances especially i in Book XVIII, where the 
dang of Diodorus seems imposible, and he demonstrates how 
D's errors oan ne only habits of narrative which Jed 
him occasionally to ‘telescope * events of more than one year 
into one, but ay in Book AWIIT b the fact that his main 
source used the Macedonian cal r, in which the year 
did not coincide with Athenian archon: years. This appears 
to be proved; though it would be int to know wh 
this particular confusion ceases with the end of Book XVIII. 
In general, M.'s | ents in this Note would certainly, one 

nes, derive considerable support from analogous instances 
ke earlier books of Diedorus if M. chose to refer to them, 

OM s study of the chronological and other problems make 
this work an essential part of the apparatus to be used by 
future students of this period. 


G. T. Gairrira. 
Plutarch. Vita Demetri Poliorcetis a cura di E. 
rperraer Pp. xxv +121. Florence: La Nuova Italia, 


1953: 

This small fede: one of a series of Greek and Roman 
texts which includes now twenty-five or more titles, has much 
to o id it, The text itself is decently and ‘accurately 
printed (I have ep only one misprint of importance, 
electv for ehtely at 49. 9), reproducing without any variation, 


and without peethe eniticus, that of Ziegler’s edition 
(Teubner, 191 The Introduction is a good short essay on 
the sources u ‘by Plutarch in this Life, There is a very short 


confined also to works on the sources 
for the period. And there is a useful Appendix in which are 

collected about a score of passages of interest and value for 
the study of Demetrius, from Demochares and Duris, Philo- 
chorus and Phylarchus, Pausanias and Polyacnus. The 
tradition surviving in Diodorus is referred to continually and 
as occasion demands in the Notes on the text, printed (rather 
ineleanity but by no means inconveniently) at the foot of 

ch page. 

"The book 1s designed clearly, in short, for the ancient historian, 
and not for the student whose interests are primaril primarily philological 
or literary, Problems of the text are i gnored, general 
knowledge of Plutarch and his cle aims and pps 
is evidently taken for Ps try even Ww such obvious 
tunities occur as (in. this Efe) ee ter on the value 
of an example (even a coupe): Or ie), e litthe excursus on 
Fortune in Ch. 35. In the same ara nthe historical aids 
themselves are concentrated very heavily within the narrow 
chronological limits of the generation of Demetrius himself, 
and knowledge is evidently assumed of matters or events 
that fall outside it. Within these limits the commentary is 
done very competently in the space available. M4. is particular- 
ly strong on chronology and on the complicated diplomatic 
and political alignments of the dynasts, referring often to his 
other published works on these topics for further information, 
But on such matters too as the Athenian Calendar and the 
Macedonian constitution, as well as on the Greek League of 
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Demetrius, and on his deification at Athens, he s very successful 
im giving briefly the essentials of guidance and bibliography, 
Military and naval affairs interest him little, which seems a 
pity in this context: events such as the siege of Rhodes or the 
appearance, of the great ships are nihcent in their way, 
and deserve some comment. A more serious lack, probably, 
is that of the information needed to supply a general back- 
ground to the lifetime of Demetrius and the politics of that 
generation, For example, Plutarch writes at length of Deme- 
trius at Athens and his relations with the Athenians, but when 
he mentions their wérpios toArria (meaning here democracy), 
the phrase receives no comment, M. makes no allowance 
here or elsewhere for the likelihood that students who may 
for may not) know their Athens of Pericles or of Demosthenes 
will yet need to be instructed or reminded of the developments 
there in Alexander's reign and after his death. Even the 
Lamian War and Demetrius of Phalerum get very short measure, 
Allowing for all the exigencies of space, it seems not unfair to 
suggest that M. could with advantage have consulted his own 
preferences less and the needs of the average student more. 

Perhaps it is not too much to hope that in a second or later 
impression of this book some revision of the commentary 
might be considered which would increase the value of what 
is in any case a wseful work well performed. 

| G, T. Grorrrr. 


he Ruling Power. A study of the Roman Empire 
in the second century alter Christ through the 
Roman oration of Aelius Aristides. (Trans- 
actions of the American Philosophical Society, 
43, 2.) By J. H. Ourver. Pp. 193. Philadelphia: 
American Philosophical Society, 1959. 32. 
Professor Oliver, by producing a critical edition of the text 
of Aclius Aristides’ Oration Els ‘Péunv with a translation and 


a full literary and historical commentary, has performed a 
service to students of the ancient world for which all will be 
most grateful. Here at last is a text of the speech which all 


can afford to purchase (it is on sale separately), and with it 
a learned commentary which will be of permanent value. 
Rostovtzelf's enthusiastic comments on the speech (SEARE, 
c. WV) drew the attention of a wide circle of readers to it 
importance, but texts of the a sige have been difficult to obtain, 
and the only full-length study of Aclus Aristides to appear im 
this century, that of A, Boulanger in 1929, was concemed, as 
its tithe indicated, to assess the significanee of Aristides’ whole 
career and literary output within the context of the Second 
Sophistic movement, and did not give the speech Els “Payny 
all the sympathetic attention it merit. O., on the contrary, 
confines himself to this single speech. There is a brief dis- 
cusion of the circumstances and date of its delivery, but 
scarcely a mention of other speeches of the orator, or of his 
character and career in general, or of his place within the 
a Sophistik, This feature of the book may be vie as a 

rtcoming by some of those who take it up on the strength of 
©.’s prefatory remark that it “is not written for classical 
scholars alone, but for all those interested in the Roman 
Empire’, The novice into whom O. wishes to inject a large 
dose of Aclius Aristides a5 ° an antidote to Tacitus * will need to 
supplement this treatment with a considerable amcunt of further 
study of Aristides himself and of his no less unprepe ime 
contemporaries, the film-star heroes (or T.W’. celebrities? 
of Philostratus’ ‘ Lives of the Sophists’, 

However, ©. has not left the uninitiated without guidance, 
¢.g., a8 to what can and what cannot be used as evidence in 
the Oration (pp. 887-92). We are told that * the historical 
and political judgements of Aristides are very superficial’, 
For all that, the enthusiasm of the exegete sometimes clouds 
the judgement of the historian, Some readers, for cxample, 
will prefer Wirzulski’s condemnation regal go of the speech 
( Libertas, ctc., p. 162) as a worthless rehash of Polybius’ remarks 
on the mixed constitution of Rome to O,'s attempt to find some 
substance init, Tac. Ann. iv. 93 on mixed constitutions, which 
QO. ignores, is relevant to the discussion of . 90, and might 
be considered a useful ‘ antidote" to Aristides’ inept remarks, 
The contrasts and comparison drawn between Aristides and 
irre pp. @g2-4) seem to one reader to be superficial and 
unhel , 

But, gos, ard with ‘Tacitus apart, there is much that is 


of great value in ©.'s discussion of the literary ongins and 
philosophical background of the speech (pp. 874-86). O. is 


interested in tracking down Aristides’ debt to Plato and follows 
the tracks boldly into the central opacity of the metaphysical 
culations in the Timans, Aristides * thinks in tens of a 

d World Soul’ (the Roman Government). His panegyric 
is also partly a cosmology (p. 883), in which it is s Tet 
that Rome brings harmony into the material world alter the 
manner of Eros in the carler cosmologies, O. detects hinting 
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allusions to the secret name of Rome (AMOR-ROMA), a 
dark subject, on which some scepticism might be thought to 
be justified, : 

But the commentary is throughout most illum 
scholarly. New readings in the text are ably defended 
more conservative than Keil, whose collation of the M5 
the basis of this edition; he attempts to solve many cruces by 
small-scale transpositions and insertions, some of which carry 
or at ve conviction). Lege ight a peeitee many a 

ficult passage, ¢.., in paras. 26, 30,60,61, and 65, to mention 
but a few. There will naturally be some points where readers 
will not all accept O,’s interpretation, For imstance, para. 94, 
where O, produces six arguments against the view of Keil and 
Zucker that Aristides is here having a sly hit at the deceased 
Hadrian. * The ideal basileus has no need to wear himself out 
traveling around the whole empire.” ©, protests too much. 
Aristides’ audience in Rome asf have detected an unkind 
allusion to Hadrian in this, and can we escape from. the 
aT Anstides was being cither a Ener: Cathe moe Is it 
seasible for the complete panegyrist to be without that saving 
arch of malice? Aristides can prs pea worth his salt 
AS A egyrist in good company, that of the younger Pliny, 
who flattered Trajan by stigmatising the beneficent Nerva‘s 
rei as chaotic, or that of Dio Chrysostom, who appears to 
have touched up his fourth discourse Mepl Boovlsla: after 
Trajan’s death so as to incorporate some hints of flaws in the 
character of his late benefactor (cf. Lepper, Trapen’s Parthian 
Mar, c. x1). 

©.'s translation of the oration differs in many details from 
others published in recent years, and must be judged the most 
successful in expressing the exact meaning of the Greek, It 
does not lay claim to rival the elegance of the original, and 
here and there the reader will wince, z.g., para. 6"... or on 
plains so many meadows completely urbanwed", Can one 
urbanise a meadow? 

For good measure, ©. includes in his book two lengt 





excursuses, of great interest to the historian and ecpigraphust, 
ie only tenuously connected with his commentary on 
¢ oration. 


The first, d profes of paras. 65-6, takes as its 
text a ye in Plutarch, Politica Precepts, 19, OQ. argues 
that Augustus and his successors made an effort to protect the 


less privileged citizens of Greek cities from the encr ents 
of members of the ruling Greck aristocracies, for all that the 
latter were imperial protégés. While on Fa pir that ©. has 
useful point here, it is difficult to feel entirely satished 

jally the section 


made a 
with some details of the argument, 
dealing with C. Julius Eurykles. To O, Ex cs was simply 
one of the Guvaroi at Sparta, who tried to acquire a position 
of dominance in the state and was prevented from over-reaching 
— by Augustus’ intervention. oe more than once a ey 
to Eurykles the bee enced ae 3 14 not ¥v apt | ‘ 
in the Gytheion decree (line 20) is perfectly consistent with 
his being in a tutelary relation with Laconian community, 
Oy; eaighe has ae red ther pout penderiags or Be 
. might have consider possible 1 ings © 
vexed passage in Strabo, vii. 5. 5. 3660. On the of 
Strab. i. 3. 21, beelvey piv satel yet karte els To ypedy might 
even be fairly translated, ‘ but that died, and .... 
©. has a pore a further to go if he is to convince his readers 
that the correct translation of the passage is, ‘ Caesar withdrew 
far enough so that the influence of Eurykles might be reduced 


to proportion". Nor will they accept without qualification O.'s 
pena thar ‘under the Thied Triumvirate (sic) . . . cirtlar 
had replaced amicitia as an instrument for consolidating support 
in the Greek cities*, Is it as simple as that? It might be 
argued that, whatever developments there were from Caesar's 
time onwards in the matter iritane grants of cioifes, amiciia 
dicas SUI ndl Eeeaan dhe eae and nearer 
liplomacy within a oO ¢ Eastern provinces o 
empire throughout the carly Principate, and that the career 
of the Roman citizen C. Jul. Eurykles exemplifies the. _ 
In the second excursus, * Common Laws for all’, O. re-cdits 
with translation and commentary a number of inscriptions 
which, he considers, throw light on para. 102 of the oration. 
He treats these as evidence of the willingness on the part of 
the Roman emperors to take the initianve both in revising 
Seta ay codes cant (as in severe Law at Athens, 
whi - treats at length, pp. g60-3) in interfering to 
protect Greck endowments dn this connexion ©. re-edits and 
Phere on = pag of inscriptions from various pa 
o e Greek E in the Roman period). After a weigh 
consideration of the evidence O, comes a che conclusion that 
the Roman Government can be seen here at work bt 
a genuinely international law for the benefit of the Greck world, 
sagt nad been attempted earlier, in the Hellenistic period, 
(the Amphictyonic League in questions concerning éovAls, 
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This is an important contribution to a subject that must 
interest all who study the history of the relations between 
the Roman Gov nt and the Greck cities of the Eastern 
provinces, and a worthy supplement to the of scholarly 
exegesis and commentary that precede it. Altogether, ©.'s 
edition and commentary provide the best available instrument 
for the study of this difficult and important oration, and one 
that will be indispensable for many decades arate 
. W. Gray. 


Problemi di Storia costituzionale Italiota. By F. 
Sartori. Pp.2o093, Rome; Bretschneider, 1953- L. 1500, 
This is the first of a series of studies to be published by the 
Institute of Ancient History in the University of Padua. It 
deals with an obscure subject, for which the evidence is very 
scanty and difficult of interpretation: the later history of the 
Greek cities of Southern Italy, and of certain Oscan towns 
credited with a Greek origin, ending with their inclusion in 
the Roman system as allies, colonies, or municipalities, The 
subject is not their general development, but the details of 
their constitutions, which have to be pieced together from 
occasional references in literary sources and from inscriptions, 
Most of the Greek cities concemed were for some time under 
Qsean rule and governed in some degree bY Oscan magistrates 
before the Roman period. It is therefore natural that the 
first chapter should set _ the crcedin bie a Path 
the typical magistracy of the Sabellian peoples. He rejects the 
interpretation of the medidiss tuntiks (meddix tuticus) as the chief 
officer of a league, and points out that most Oscan cities had 
meddics tuptiks as Papen meee ae and a meddiss minizve (meddix 


minor) as sccond-in- 3 This unequal pair of colleagues 
is sharply distinct from the dyowit or quattuormn of a Roman 


municipality. , 

The second, and | st, chapter collects the available 
information of this kinel for the Greek cities, and the third for 
the Osean, In Cumae and other cities conquered by the 
Samnites or related peoples the persistence of Greck culture 
under the Oscan surface is noted, but it is also remarked that 
Oscan institutions were casicr to adapt to a Koman form 
than any Greek ones. Another important difference is that 
the Greeks in these cities were cager to be allies but not to be 
citizens of Rome, while the Italic peoples took exactly the oppo- 
site attitude, culminating in the Social War. 

The evidence is not enough to shew the workings of these 
institutions or the quality of life lived by Greeks under the 
two stages of foreign rule, except at moments of stress and 
violence when they are mentioned by historians, But this 
survey is a valuable collection of material for the next writer 
who attempts a special treatment of the Greek cities of Italy 
in their decline. 

E. D. Pinus. 


tus. Histories. Newly translated with an intro- 
duction by A. pe Setixcovurr Ses aoa (Classics). Pp. 590, 
with 2maps. Harmondsworth: Penguin Books, 1954. 55. 
Herodotos, the easiest of authors to construc, sets a pretty 
problem to the modern translator. This becomes evident as 
s00n as we compare the task of translating him into an idiom 
that is to be readable by a modern, Greckless, non-specialist 
reader of English, with performing the same service for any 
of the Attic prose writers. The latter task may vary in diff- 
culty of execution, but at least no question arises in choice of 
idiom; no translator to-day would do anything but try to 
reproduce the thought and, according to his ability, the unpact 
of the original Greek style wpon the original Greck audience, 
in the diction of our own day. We customarily express this 
feeling of contemporancity that we have with the Athenian 
peome-aailen by speaking of the modernity of the Athenians. 
Indeed, it may be that we, in our troubled age, feel a more 
intimate fellowship with those giants of old than our —— 
fathers, who were content to translate them into a slightly 
archaic Anglo-Ciceronian. ‘i 
But Herodotos, like Homer, ws different. His language, 
“shot through and through with poetry’, as Mr. de Sclincourt 
ays in his introduction, not only must have sounded archaic 
to its first, Athenian hearers; it is also farther removed than 
any Attic (even Thucydidean rhetoric) from any dialect that 
was ever spoken. Such was | Ionic tradition, Homer's 
language, it is generally agreed to-day, was never a spoken 
idiom. Even in his day, the hearers of onic formal narrative 
heard something that was not their own speech, but something 
rich anc nge, though familiar from childhood; a Greek 
which Andrew , as well as duller men, thought it appro- 
priate to render in something like the idiom (an equally 
artihcial, literary idiom) of the English Bible. 
sow the problems of translating Homer and Herodotos 
hang together, despite the much greater difficulty, as always, 
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of translating the poct. Herodotos is difficult, at least by 
perfectionist standards, not only because of his 2 soos choice 
of a style, but because he is pre-Attic. For all that Thucydides 
started to write before Herodotos was dead, he = in spirit 
more our contemporary than his predecessor's; t h what 
lies between them is not (pace Dr. Toynbee) only the events of 
431, but the generation of the first sophists, which Herodotos 
missed, not only through being some fourteen years older, but 
through spending his early manhood travelling in the cast and 
not in Athens, In Herodotos there is much that is reminiscent 
of Old Testament history; much of Hakluyt, much of Ralegh, 
and not a little of ‘Sire Jehan de Mandeville", who indeed 
hott some of a natural history, at one or more removes, 
highly congenial. | 
It ice in short, a pity that, as has already been observed 
> on reviewer in The Times Literary Supplement, Herodotos and 
‘Thucydides in their Penguin form sound very much the same. 
Both read like good modern war-journalism, often crisp and ~ 
snappy, but seldom distinguished. We do not ask for the 
translation of cach poetic word by a poetic word—a course 
which S. is obviously right to eschew; but more literalness m 
reproducing the structure of H.'s sentences would give us 
English more reminiscent of H, and less of Our Correspondent. 
The above could have been more briefly expressed by sayi 
that the present reviewer found this translation sometimes 
rather dull. But to say this, tout court, would have been unfair. 
Mr. de Selincourt has faced the problem of translating Hero- 
dotos, as his General Editor and, doubtless, Mentor, Dr. Rieu, 
has faced that, far more intimidating, of translating Homer. 
The Penguin Odyssey’s huge sales show that in it Rieu did a 
service to his generation; every lover of Herodotos will 
wish the present venture a comparable success, even if we beheve 
that the translation of carly Greck cannot be adequately 
earried out in modern English. nes ve 
Mr. de Selincourt's work leaves us indeed, in detail, ttle to 
criticise, A curious tendency to render active verbs by passive 
(not only where it is necessary in order to keep the original 
word-order) is one avoidable trick, which reduces the original's 
ed and simplicity, In the map of the Acgean it 15 un- 
rtunate that is spelt ‘ COS", on both pages; while a 
ghost-name * Alphetac *, presumably for * pe tac", mis laced 
and misprinted, syocere 8 Chalkidike. and Eretria 
are omitted; and Thermopylac is rendered as a town. In the 
map of the Middle (sic) East, the readers for whom this wo 
is intended could do with the names of Media, Persia (Persis), 
amd Pasargadai, which seem to have been crowded out to 
make room for the label; and in the text, at p. 597, last line, 
* direct" seems to be a misprint for * direst’. : 
In the Macedonian story (VIII, 197; here pp. 546-7), im 
which (as in Scythia, and in true northern style) the youngest 
son of three gets the kingdom, the fairy-tale atmosphere is not 
always brought out. GeoPAsfis, of the king who offers the 
boys the smlight on the floor of his house for their wages, is not wel 
rendered ‘ as if he did not know what he was doing"; and the 
counsellor who points out oldy 1 worjece 6 Tals, in sym- 
bolically accepting the offer, was not remarking on “what an 
odd thing’ he had done, but what a magically significant 
hinge, And elsewhere, if foomotes are to introduced to 
receive some of H.'s minor digressions, it seems curious to © 
introduce the modern alongside the ancient names of rivers, 
etc., in the text. Lastly (though no doubt the policy is a 
deliberate one, to conciliate the Philistine) it & a tribute to 
the potential usefulness of this book to the serious, though 
Greekless, reader to regret that the traditional chapter-numbers 
are omitted, and that there is meither an index nor even a 
synopsis of contents to assist the reader in turning up a particular 
reel t or story. ; ; i x 
But whatever its limitations, every Hellenist will concur in 
wishing this book all good fortune and the largest possble 


circulation, 
A. R. Bors, 


otus. Histoires. Livre VIII, Uranie. Texte 
établi ct traduit par Pu.-E, Learaxp. Pp. 145. (Assn. 


G. Budé.) Paris: Société d"Edition ‘Les Belles Lettres’, 
1953. Price not stated. , 

This further instalment of the Bodé Herodotus is no less 
leasant to use than its predecessor, The short notes at the 
oot of the translation seem to be a little more frequent than in 
Book VIT, and from time to time discuss single words not only 
for their special meaning but for their effect. There are three 
Notices: the first on the Persian invasion and the battle of 
Salamis, the second on the flight of the fleet and the retreat of 
Xerxes, the third on the liberation of Greece and the battle 
of Plataca (WITT 1g0- IX 39) ; the last justifiably ignoring the 
division of , 

Legrand refrains from any attempt to reconstruct the naval 
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action at Salamis in detail, and confines vent to inting 
out what ou obscure or incoherent in , 

ts that the battle was in fact litth more = than a mile 
episode of the Persian 





1 atest concerted manotuvres, On the 


attack at Delphi he accepts the view of H. W. Parke: that the 
Delphian priesthood added a supernatural col to a real 
attack by marauders who had for the time escaped control 


of their commanders. The last would have had orders bo 


spare Delphi, as Delos was spared during the campaign of 


Marathon; but this band of insubordinates gave the priesthood 
a welcome chance of making a story to distract attention from 
the medism of the oracle, which Xerxes had intended to reward 
by rotection, On Themistocles Herodotus is shown to have 

incompatible sources, some glorifying him, others vilifyin: 
him, the latter, perhaps, the Alcmaconid family; 
points out the resulting difficulties, In the battle of Plataca 
the continual use of Athenian sources is again emp 
except for the many favourable observations on Pausanias, 
whose later history was notorious when Herodotus wrote; the 
sources here were Spartan. Enough has been said to indicate 
that the most important matters have been brought into 
prominence and lucidly discussed, at such length as the form 
of the Budé series allows, 

E. D. Paurps. 


Thucydides. The Pal onnesian War. 


op A new trans 
lation by Rex WarNeEeR. 


(Penguin Classics) Pp. 553; 
with 4 maps. London: Penguin Books, 19 7. 
The energy and enterprise of the publishers of enguin 


Classics are beyond praise; of them the Greek and Eatin are 
not the least interesting, and among these Mr. Warner's 
intelligent will be put among the best. He has a short and 
intelligent introduction on the historian and on the two best 
existing translations (Hobbes’ and Crawley's, rightly choses 
his translation is nearly always “lucid, and not mean 
Aristotle said diction should be, geucraly d lively and i intepentirar, 
Both in exciting narrative (the tack on Fl Raa and the 
escape from it; the Mykalessos clisaster; sd a ting at 
Epipolai) and in the hortatory are Bertone Son § es, it is 
especially Saige tof, Sthenelaidas, Corinthians (1 (i iageta). 
Perikles’ first speech, Examples of vigorous rendering are 
suvaring for kaBopla (ii 84. $)> let us set on them as fast as we can, 
We are hide to = BG a Bis Sa a comforter in danger | (vr. 


roof, ts tes’ speech (vi 34. 9), The 
Athenians ax are rong Ps Heomok are, J am sure of it, already 
on their toyage: the Athenians are very nearly here, an instance 


which shows that Mr, Warner knows that one device of rhetoric 
in English is repetition, where, often, Greck would use variation 
—in iv 61. 7 he misses his chance of this through believing 
(with many scholars) that eimpemdas and dAdyuos mean different 
things instead of being variatio 
On the other hand, he seems afraid of cloquence, whether in 
the grand or poctic manner, or in pathos; with the result 
that the Epitaphios and the Plataian speech fall rather fat; 
and sophistic modes of expression, even where the thought is 
profound and to the point, are often dully and sometimes mis- 
takenly rendered (as iv 62. 4, and often in ili 82-3), We miss, 
perhaps incvitably, i neligeres variety. We find « even echoes 
of our childhood's efforts, which is surprising, ¢.g., too many 
sentences beginning ser, or therefore; Te misses the point of 
Archidamos' use of Boabos and dyothjs. But generally, where 
Thucydides ts difficult and obscure, his version is intelligible; 
where the text is dubious, he makes a sensible choice; yet 
where it is (almost certainly) wrong, he once adopts a correction 
(i 57. 6), elsewhere leaves it (ii 2,1, v 1. 1; and, it seems, vi 
72. 4). ere are, however, too many mistakes, apart from 
a few unfortunate slips or misprints (400 tal., i gf. 2, Rui 
cavalry at Athens, ii 9. §) and some misleading translations: 
as, the Athenians ‘ of a different nationality ' from the Spartans 
f oz. 3); “a Spartan of the officer class * (ii 66.2): i gz.1 
Hw fact was that oes ngecuny ), 45. 2( not to be i infitior 
to wh t God has made you"), 48. 2 (‘ wells’ for epic), 
* guessing the thickness of a single brick * ‘i and * inside this space 
were built the huts’, iii 20. 4, 21. 2, ‘ democratic government 
(for loovowic), 1 iv 78. 3, ‘unconventional character’ ( wapavoulc' , 
vi, 28, 2, “very much a matter of accident’, vi 99. 6. Mr. 
Warmer has not found a satisfactory way of translating 
dmpayuorian: he conceals the fact that Thucydides uses the 
same word, Sper, bad both Nikias and Antiphon (mistranslating 
both }; and makes a muddle of Tenhiere nes whom 
he calls ‘captain’ and so reduces euBepetyrns to * helmsman * 
(helped thereto, certainly, by L. and 3., and English metaphor). 
brings me to complaint. Mir. Warner, every 
now and again, puts a sentence or two of Thucydides inte 
footnotes, on the nb Sepa that he would have used them had he 
been writing - @ poor argument anyway, and a sac 
muddle ts pate of then—only one or two are useful, and many 
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ah at Bk ee And, had the translator, instead of j ee 
Thucydides, put in some footnotes of his own to. 
words, i it would have been much better : tf, trierarch (if ‘only 
he had used this word), trireme, a “sailing ship ', a hoplite; 
what is a talent, a drachma? Where were certain places for 
whose names there is no room on the ? What are summer 
and winter in Thucydides, and what were the dates of the 
eclipses he mentions? We are not even given any cross- 
references (¢.g., Iv 102, 2 to 1 100, 3). A panic fear seems to 
possess trans ators of appearing learned and pedantic, and, I 
suspect, am unconscious belief that their readers will not be 
intelligent enough to want to understand what they read: 
*Loeten with Mother". A paragraph or two in the intro- 
duction on the main features of ancient warfare, and the stratery 
of this war in particular (with the essential map of Attica, 
which is not there), would have saved many even of such foot- 
notes. I will give one instance, it 60-3: Thu es does not 
Se ec vind Seamn oan aaiine ecase and ee eas by 
knowing w trates was, and not c , 
which the Greek city Oiniadai (rightly Speman Mardi 
comes the * tribe of the Aeniadae ’, cannot follow the beeing 
and he is mot helped by a mistranslation of dvev dwheav at 81. 8, 
nor by the rendering of 89, 5, ‘the Eelopoanaas sailed with 
their ships in circular formation, the prows facing outwards 
and the sterns in’ (a remarkable feat). [ need not add that 
those readers who might want to look at the Greek too are not 
helped to find their way by any pedantic mention of the 
traditional chapters of the text. 

I should not like it to be tonight that this book is not wel- 
come; it is, very welcome, ft, with some extra care, it 
might have been much better. A W. Gos. 


Strategemata (Nouvelle Collection de Textes et de 

Doccmants ); By 5. Pe pe Foucautt. Pp.152. Publice 

le pat l'Association Guillaume Budé, 

Pais: Soctét? v eition Les Belles Lettres, 1949. Price not 
tated. 


7 recent years the MSS, tradition of the Greek writers on 
military matters has progressively been made known to the 
world by t the unceasing labours of M. Alphonse Dain, to whose 
inspiration the present work is also due, as its editor explains. 
M. de Foncault publishes with Latin introduction, apparatus 
crificus, very full index, and a genealogical tree showing the 
relation of the works themselves to their forerunners, two 
eleventh century MSS. derived in the main from the ns Spe 
of Polvacnus (A.D. 162), Since this is their known origin, F, 
himself modestly disclaims any but a mere philological interest 
for this work. But the information which he himself gives 
shows that its interest is wider than he claims. Of the two 
MSS. the Parecholae (preserved in two eleventh-century and no 
less than twenty-six other MSS., of which all but two are of the 
sixteenth century) is thought hy F. to be =F later origin than 
the Strategemata Ambrosiana (so named by him as being part 
of the eleventh-century Cod, Ambros. 139), because it contains 
pecioes at the end (40-3 on Magda duties of the iby 

“35 on miscel us military precepts) which are 
coins iferent in character, and also later from the 
linguistic point of view, than the ‘ Stratagems’. These sec- 
tions, for which no source has so far been found, are full of 
interest both linguistically and because the sixteenth mgiradd 
: parently took a very great interest in them indeed, this 

tion (tho F. has not seen fit to mention it) applies 
0 the work of all the Greek tactical and military writers 
general. Consideration of the sources of the Strategemata, 
which perhaps considerably antedate us, will no doubt 
engage future researchers on the basis of F,'s establishment of 
the text and with the help of his very full index. 
K. M. T. Atkinson, 


Papyrus of ged ise ca dA : AnG. By R. Rewonpon, 
xv + 250, with 12 plates. Cairo: Institut fran 
Bp. xv + Archéologie Chesnais 953. Price not stated. _ 

whee papyri, discovered at Edfou in 1921-22, are part of 
the c ence of Papas, landowner and — -h of 
Apollonopolis between cr, a.b. 7oq and 91 " vividly 
illustrate the relationship in which an official’ o his rank stood 
to his Lerearegrt anc pit reencto superiors in the central 
government, to his isd-rir in neighbouring 
to his own family, relations, a ea 
most valuable lition to our knowl of the Arab 
ministration of Egypt, its techniques and isin dealing 
with a subject people of alien nationalit 

Two features in particular strike us—th cal able cinta 
to the Byzantine administrative system pe not presi 
with this, the penustence, even aggravation, of social and 
economic distress. The official designated as dypas clearly 
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corresponds to the Byzantine duke (9), and his rule extends 
either over the Thebaid only or over the whole of Upper 
Egypt, if, as Rémondon believes, the fusion of the Thebaid 
with Arcadia was really a fait accompli by the first decade of 
the cighth century (1, 3, 5); he enjoys a tical and judicial 
competence at least as wide as that of his Byzantine counterpart 
1, 2, 9, 20, 29, ete.). His representative at Antinoopolis, for 

js not himself able to reside there permanently in view of 
his responsibilities elsewhere (7, 9, 20, 28), is the topoteretes, 
an executive official acting a3 intermediary between the amir 
and the pagarchies throughout the Thebaid, with the notable 
exception of Aphrodito, w extraordinary position scems to 
have been maintained (1, 6, 27); he has, however, no real 
authority (18, 28), and the most drastic achion of which we 
find him capable in this volume is the temporary suspension of 
a minor instruction of the andl ui the receipt of further 
information (51). The pagarch receives the orders of the 
central government as transmitted by the topoterefes and, so far 
as one can see, does his best to delay their execution for as 
long as possible (97). Admittedly, though his power within 
his own area of jurisdiction is unrivalled (4), social and economic 
disorder, aggravated by the unsympathetic demands of the 
Government, make such an attitude of unwilling co-operation 
quite intelligible: taxes and requisitions were heavy (20, 25, 
29, 49), labour was scarce (19, 29, 35, ete.), the pagarchy fell 
far short of autarky (26), so that even the fopoteretes was forced 
to admit the woveriveas of his charges (10). The hierarchic 
transmission of orders (g, 18, 20, 27, 28, 29), the distance from 
the seat of the central government and the slowness of the 
postal services (31, $2, 55)—it took a month for a message to 
pass by ordinary means between Antinoopolis and Apollonopolis 
—all contributed to the administrative chaos. ‘This general 
similarity to the pattern of Byzantine administration is supported 
by the retention of technical terms, ¢g., S:orimons and 
bucellariue (30), and tithes, e.g. wopes moAcws (37, 46, 66, 75) 
and So0€ (gj, and by the persistence of characteruuc insn- 
tutions, ¢.¢., in the administration of the law, the defensor civitatis 
(q6), the bishop (41[?), 46) and the curator civitatis (66(*)), 
and in finance, the Bonfos Aoyiornpiow (47, 52(?)), and the 
fiscal distinction between the peasants of the ywpla and those of 
the great estates (42). Many of these survivals were purely 
nominal of course: the defenser was by this time litthe more 
than an administrative device, and the curafer, pace Rémondon, 
retained litthe power after the filth century. 

Administration apart, there is much here which supplements 
or corrects current views about Arab Egypt. 15 shows the 
Blemmyes autopract and ind ent of any pagarchy but 
paying taxes to the Arabs long before the first treaty 1s held by 
Arab sources to have been concluded between them tn A.D. 724. 
The mention of the sétertpa werravtiee) “AmoaAawos “Aves or Contra 
Apollonos (56) suggests the need for qualification of the theory 
of a complete abandonment of the Eastern Desert in the Byzan- 
tine era. Again, from his close analysis of 1, which he dates 
to ca. A.D, 7og—5, Rémondon concludes that the amir OGonh 
sould be Gat between the last Christian duke, Peter, and 

urayh B. al-W4sil and gives a chronology of the dukes of the 
Thebaid from 699 to 712. 

The notes are particularly well documented, the editor careful 
not to press his own views to the exclusion of those of his pre- 
cursors in the field. Perhaps his most fruitful piece of work is 
the re-editing of PST 1266 (in g), of which, by a judicious 

iminary findings of Bell and Norsa, he 


revision of the 
able to present a more complete and satisfying interpretation. 
Of his alterations to Bell's text all are possible, two probable, 
though eakop[d}r[o] efis t]av moyopy(iav) in 1. 4 cannot be 
regarded as more than a suggestion, especially when shapes 
is consistently abbreviated throughout the rest of the document; 
the chief ee of Bell's interpretation (fEA 41, 
Aegyptus XXX) affect the mutual relationship of the two 
letters contained in the papyrus, the status of the fopoteretes, 
= re lg position of Jordanes. ie las 

A few final comment. 44 appears, even by late byzantine 
Standards, to be too extravag i y phrased to have been written 
by an equal, The suggestion in 61, rin. that this Librerius 
may have been the pagarch of Edfou in a.p. 651 is rather a 
Shot in the dark, As for the editor's doubts about the mention 
ofa payment for a bath in an account of expenditure on food 
(85, 4), @ papyrus in the second Merton volume will show 
such an insertion to be by no means impossible. Finally, 
amoly Suc yayas Eyere (98, 8) and yevodotes OSaros (97, 11) 
are both intriguing pieces of Greek; Il. 4-6 of the document 
and such parallels as PT¢b. 1, 56, 11, show that * deux hommes’ 
8 correct for the former, but it would be interesting to have 
the views of an Egyptologist on the latter: it seems a pity that 
a phrase possessing such a wealth of religious overtone should 
have to be reduced to the prosaic ‘let him drown"! 

BR. RK. Rees. 
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ismus im Vi auben der Antike. By RK. Maris, 


ienna: Rohrer, 1954. $9.20. 

This lithe work was com | mostly between 1999 ane 
1946, under obvious difficulties, oe of getting access to 
works published outside central Europe. It consists of an 
introduction (pp. ey concerning beliefs among the lower 

tures in the magical and medicinal efficacy of parts of the 
animal, especially the human body, considered as repositories 
of life-force or life-substance, and in particular in the uses to 
which the various secretions may be put, and of a series of 
sections dealing with the ancient use in magic, in professional 
medicine, and in popular medical beliefs of three of the most 
important secretions, saliva, urine, and faeces, which are 
treated in ascending order of unsavouriness. The author has 
a fair knowledge af nntesalere: with a leaning towards the 
Gribner-Schmidt hypotheses, and has read extensively im 
such authors as Pliny, the Greek and Latin writers on medicine 
our of course, such repositories of folklore as Marcellus 

piricus), and the classics generally. He has also consulted 
a number of modern books and dissertations, which he lists 
in a bibliography, pp. vi-xi. ‘He does not pretend to give a 
complete account of all relevant passages, which indeed would 
eall for a much bulkier work than this, but compromises by 
listing a number of them after the manner of an index, ¢.g., 
pp. 139-42. What is offered is an intelligent discussion of a 
number of representative statements by ancient writers con- 
cerning the alleged virtues of these unpromising materials; the 
author very properly distinguishes between those passages in 
which Pliny, Galen, or another seems himself to believe in 
the statements he reports and those in which doubt or disbelief 
is exp a 

A tc se too sharp distinction is drawn between pular 
medicine and that in professional usc. M. apparently docs 
not quite realise the extent to which the former is merely an 
obsolete form, perhaps simplified or otherwise corrupted, of 
the latter. Any folklorist with a lithe experience m_ such 
matters could furnish examples. Indeed, not a few of M.'s 
own footnotes, which are numerous and interesting, unconscious- 
ly do so. There is also a little too much inclination to find an 
explanation of a magical or medicinal practice im some one 

rinciple derived from what is known of * primitive’ ideas. 
The reasons for spitting, for example, are probably more 
numerous than M, realises. However, these are minor faules, 
and the book is on the whole both sound and readable. 


Pp. xiii + 184. 


H. J. Rose, 
Personal ietigion among the Greeks. A.» J. Festu- 
omre. (Sather Classical Lectures, 26.) . vii + 186, 


les: California Uni- 


with 1 plate. Berkeley and Los A 
b mbridge University 


versity Press, 1954 (London: 
Press). 28s. ry 
This book contains the Sather Lectures for 1953, shen . sot! 
revised by the author, His original French MS. was translat 
by Milman and Barbara Parry, of whose version it suffices to 
say that it reads like an original, a virtue more than com- 
‘nsating for one or two minute slips (p. 7, line 16, * wear’ 
should be * bear’, perhaps a printer's error, as * best’ for 
‘least’, p. 137, Ll. 12 from below, certainly is). The English 
versions of various ancient texts quoted in it are from several 
sources, The printing has been well done, a single error 
being gre? to mislead the unwary; p. 157, mn. 28, the new 
edition of Plotinos is credited to one * Henry Schwyzer *, the 
author of course having written * Henry-Schwyzer’. More 
important than these trifles is the content. 
father Festugi¢re has contributed one of the best volumes 
to this well-known series, Being a scholar, a priest of a Church 
which has bred many saints and mystics, | in obvious sym- 
pathy with the contemplative life, he has both the learning 
to detect and the indesieanding to interpret the religious 
thoughts and feelings revealed in ancient documents, especially 
those of the fourth century B.c. and later, down to the close of 
antiquity. But he begins earlier than this, looking for personal 
religion as carly as Homer, and his opening words obcy the 
best oratorical precepts by sar iupay B hearer’s or reader's 
attention: * Religion might perhaps be defined, very generally, 
as belief in a fourth dimension." I am inclined to say that 
to him religion (apart from the external ceremonies of cult) 
is Platonism in one form or another, and indeed Pilato and his 
later interpreters take up a great part of the book. However, 
this is not until Chapter ITI. Chapter I distinguishes between 
popular piety, such as the worship of a Ged; wodwds, and 
the concept, which F. styles ‘ reflective piety", of God, as we 
see it ite Hesiod, bale ora debe’ to the 
great philosophers, example o former is Hippolytos 
in Euripides (pp. 10-18), whose character he interprets as 
rather that of the nicest kind of sixth-former, sexually un- 
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awakened and naturally modest, than the abnormal type which, 
with Wilamowitz, I believe him to be. © matter 


further in a note (p. 145, m. 19) he commits himself to the state- 
meat that the Grecks ‘had no real sexual morality’. The 
| ot ie is that their sexual morality was not ours, a 
rey alee hing 
apter II takes up ‘reflective’ piety, and starts from the 
steieuches of the soul caused by pondering on the difference 
between divine and human misery and the problem 
of how to renescictle: if at all, the postulate of divine justice with 
the fact of unmerited troubles. A brief account, with good 
casony ah of the two main attitudes, ‘the craving 
for some ki escape and the robust attitude (be illustrates 
it sky Herakles from Euripides" pe and Heraklcitos alr 
real life) of weccnenives of thi cy are, ares as he 
interprets it, with ultimate relnance on Deity. I doubt, by 
the way, if Zeus Prostropaios is an avenger crime, and the 
cory of the Erinyes t is now badly out of date (p. a). 

” Ghigoter III deals with ‘the Hellenistic mood and the 
influence of Plato’, concerning whom F, very well says (p. 42) 
that the most profound influence of any great philosophy, 
including especially Platonism, is ‘the ferment which gives 
the whole doctrine its life . . . the impulse that lies at the heart 
of the philosopher and communicates itself to our hearts’, 
Much stress is laid on the mystical element in Plato himself, and 
in this connexion (p. 44) F- uses his interpretation of Ep. VII, 
with which I disagree. My reasons are stated 1 in a forthcoming 
notice of Vol. IV of La révelation d'Hermés Tri ¢ in the 
CR, im which the much fuller statement of the matter on 
pp. 66-91 of that work is criticised, The main argument of 
the present book is little affected. I note in Foe Eine that F, 
agrees (p. 49) with A. E. Taylor in accepting the Epinemis as 
Platome, and draw attention to his ulation ip. 3) 52} oan a 
genctic connexion between the Sophoklean laws o 
450 ff.) and the Platonic Forms. 

With Chapter TV the Hellenistic period is reached, and F. 
egy more than ever as an expert. In this chapter he deals 

dono in all its forms, from mere retirement from 
wilitical ife to the withdrawal from the world of hermits, 
Chapter V handles afresh what has often been treated, though 
seldom if ever with such insight, the plot of Apuleius” Golden 
Ass. The points most stressed are: (a) the contrast between 
Fortune, which has been a cruel mistress to Lucius, and the 
mercy of Isis, whois stronger than fortune; and (4) the vocation 
af the hero, including the question of what exactly his sin had 
Geen. Continuing the same topic [ Jar piety), Chapter VI 
handles that ieagieeable hypochondriac pctist Aclius Aristides, 
A particularly good point is made on p. 86: Aristides did 
not really want to | *The more unheard-of the 
treatment, the more the patient is convinced that the god is 
interested in his case... . Thus he comes to be no longer 
able to do without the god, and by the same token to be no 
longer able to do without his sickness,’ He also sketches with 
excellent historical imagination the atmosphere of the group 
af worshippers of Asklepios of whom the rhetorician was one. 
It is not very unlike, though F. dors not say so, that of Thomas 
Aflanin's .cuherbere, 

Reflective picty forms the theme of the last two chapters, 
which are a sort of compendium, and a very ont, of 
Vols. IIT and IV of La Résélation, Naturally Hermetism comes 
in for its share of treatment, but not a disproportionate one; 
F. is very far from being a specialist of the type which cannot 
sec beyond the specialty. Indeed, this whole treatise will 
scryve a3 a very good introduction to the longer work and to the 
new edition of the Hermetica, the last two volumes of which are 
dealt with elsewhere in this sumber,. 

H, J. Rose. 





Hellenistic Religions. The age of . By 
F. C. Grant. Pp. xoccix + aH. New Liberal 
Arts Press, 1959. $1.75. 

This volume is one of a series callecdl The Library of Religion 
and described as * readings in the sacred scriptures and basic 
writings of the world's religions, past and present", Obviously, 
the worth of each volume in such a series, which aims at no 
more than selections from relevant documents, must cree 
on the care and taste with which the selections are made, and 
the trustworthiness of any explanatory matter the editor may 
| In this case, the work has been well done, within the 
limits im by the book's being intended for a wide public 
with no linguistic or other propardeutic, The eee) who ia 
Professor of Biblical ‘Theology at Union Theol al Seminary, 
clearly is a man of cultured and liberal mind : wide reading, 
and he has made an interesting choice among the very numerous 
documents, literary and other, at his dis si, His introduction 
compresses into its few pages a large amount of correct infor- 
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mation and evaluation of the Hellenistic cults, both official 
and other, and maintains (p. xxxix) that the ultimate result 
‘viewed strictly historically, was in fact nothing less than 
what the Greek Fathers call it: “the preparation for the 
Gospel’. His selections are classed under four se Cue 
mag Tar int, of the Philp. tte ft cr 
and Aeflirious Hilosophers. sab ep 
are freely awh upon, though quien ore Theophrastos to 
Eunapios contribute a good deal, In the second, the largest 
extract is from Plutarch, ae fside ef Osride, but also considerable 
use is made of Lucian and Sextus Empiricus, and Theophrastos, 
creek 16, ap , 2 little out of place, for that is not a criticism 
religina tat a humorous sketch of a sill pietst. Under 
Canes wits muse hie extracts (1 t was Orphiem 
ever a cult?), Lucian again (ehis this time the de dea Syria), the 
initiation of Lucius eae A Apulems, a litth of the Aore Kosmou, 
and some selections from papyri and inscriptions. The last 
section starts with the Stoics and Epi and ends with 
Sallustius, | in patch translation, Scattered up and down the 
book are j ttle bibliographies. If a second edition 
is called for, the cries would do well to get rid of the misprint 
or slip Melitus for Meletus on p, xxx, use " dualism * so 


less looeely (p. xxxv and elsewhere), and if p ible take his 

inscriptional selections oftener from the edition of 

Dittenberger; the second is not always at Seiad 

Cults and Creeds in Graeco-Roman (Being the 
aa Lectures for 1952). By H. I. Bert. Pp. 


+ 117. Liverpool: University Press, 1953. 153. 

Sir Harold Bell here provides a} account of a subject 
to which throughout the years he devoted much attention, 
In the nature of rs ifiers consists of four slightly 
revised lectures—we cannot demand exhaustive treatment or 
a full statement of the evidence, and Sir Harold has given the 
relevant and decisive evidence in most cases. I give here a 

“grinder the Berane and rae afew points, Chapter 

, Points out the various clement, 

sigally § srr ewish, and Greek, which contributed e 
ie of cater He discusses the significance 

the slg Greek cults in under-cstima their 


1, The Pag 


t, perhaps 


religious Enpostarie (see now my remarks in JEA 38, 70); 
summarises Wilcken's view on the origin and nature of the 
Sarapis-cult; and touches on Prolemaic Ruler-worship (here, 


on p. 22, B. suggests that Rhodes was a subject of the Ptolemies; 
in the context the pane is of significance : for * ie mey : 
read ‘independent *). Chapter II, ‘The Jews in Eg 
gives a gencral npetl te of the religious altitude of the . 
menid jewish colonists at Elephantine, followed by a shanna 
of the of the Jews in the Graeco-Roman period. This 
latter section seems to me to be weakened by a disregard of 
strictly chronological ence: Prolemaic and Roman material 
is at times placed cheek by jowl, and it is difficult to gather 
a coherent picture of any development in the history of the 
Jews 1 in Egypt (in this respect though not in others, a more 
tory account is to be found in the English summary of 
the Hebrew book of V. Tscherikower, The Jeres in Eon 1-32). 
A more serious defect, it may be, m that, though B. refers 
(35) to the Jewish lis at Tell cl-Yahudiyah, he does not 
comsider the evidenc ss tded by the inscriptions found there 
(now CLF ii, 1451-1530: see FEA 40, p. 124, no. 4). These, 
funerary inscriptions are Greek in language, and Contents 
and give an excellent picture of the assimilation by Jews of 
Greek notions of death and Greck fune customs, in the 
late Hellenistic and carly Imperial periods. It is also re- 
grettable that important c 





pigraphical evidence for the buildi 
of synagogues is not taken into account. All that we hear 
synagogues (34 f.) is limited to the evidence of PEnt., 30, 6, 
of 217 #.c,, which contains an oblique reference to one at 
Alexandrou Nesos, the anagogue at Arsinoc, PTeb., Sis B6, and 
Sl eae ese oF te in A.D, 113, PLaond, iii, 1177. 
, for instance, a dedication on fof Euergetes 
ice of a synagogue by the Jews of Crocodilopolis 
(Rin Fil, 67, 247-51; omitted in C/7: see FEA, loc. cit., no. 4), 
and, at a later date, at Wadi Natrun, 58, 7 SEG Vill, 
466, CL}, 1449, and Damanhour, SB, ota, CT, I4qt, of 
behalf of Ptolemy Euergetes 11 and the two foc Clean ‘and 
from Athribis (Benha) a similar dedication of uncertain Eee 
OGIS 96, CLF, 1443 (and cf. OGIS 101, EFF, 1444). 
are o brences to be fousd in Beton’ Proce He 
rr, note t. It is from such documents that the history ‘of 
Jewry in Ptolemaic Egypt must be written, and not from 
stories in the books of Maccabees, It is ‘clear that syna- 
posues were wide-spread in Egypt in this period, and it seems 
ikely that the syn ir ofthe Pidoaae tahoe. 
connected with the state cult of the Ptolemies, Chapter I] 
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* The Preparation for Christianity *, gives, among other things, 
a useful account of the alterations in administration of ‘the 
active temples, and of the worship of the Emperors. It is 
perhaps unary 2m claim (56, top) that the cult of Alexander 
continued in the Imperial period, since the only cult certainly 
known from that time is the strictly Alexandrian cult of 
Alexander Ktistes (SB, 6611, of a.p, 120/1), and it seems likely 
that the worship of Alexander in the Roman period was 
restricted to this very natural civic cult (cf. Plaumann, Arche, 


6,85 ff.). There is nothy in 58, 6670 to suggest a * Reichs- 
kale’ (ef. Wiser, Pactra. Kulte, 9). Similarly, the most 


important evidence for the worship of Cleopatra in the Roman 
period is the inscription $8 647 of A.p. 4/5, which shows her 
cult with a temple called 7S ue fT w and an 
bad pats Compared with this, the later survival (?) of a 
cult of "AgpoSirn 4 eal KMeomarpa (if cult it be) seems less important. 
On p. 62 B, discusses two inscriptions which record dedications 
by Greeks (ephebes and others) to Egyptian gods: OGJS 176 
and 17 (WW/Chrest. 141, 142). The dates of these texts, however, 
98 and 95 B.c., are such in Fayyim, whence they originate, 
the phenomenon is hardly significant, On the other hand, 48 
soar, to which B. refers ony in a footote and which he does 
notediscuss, is of considerable importance, because, though it 
is of approximately the same date {‘ spatere Ptolemacrecit ', 
according to Schubart), it is a dedication made by Greeks to 
a native deity in Alexandria. And again in $8 1162, one of the 
two dedications to Bubastis, claimed by B. as a dedication to 
‘purely Egyptian gods by Greeks’, Bubastis has received a 
purely Greek cult-title, Eareapa, and the epiklesis seems to 
suggest that there may have been some modification of the 
purely Feyptan deity. Again, I am not sure what PAmh. 
i, 35 (Sel. Pap. 274) proves, except that the native priests 
of Socnopaios claimed that their deiry had cured Apollonios : 
does it ny anything on the side of es inh at Chapter TV 


evidence for the rise of Christianity in Egypt with 
admirable clarity. 


P. M. Fraser. 






Hermés Tris ste. Vol. Ill, Fragments extraits 
de Stobés, I-XXII. Ed. and trans. A.-J. Pestucitne. 
Vol. IV, Fragments oxtraits de Stobée, XXIII- 
SOXDK. Ed. and trans. A.-]. Festucmee; Fragments 
divers, ed. A. D. Nock, trans. A.-J. Fesrvartee. Pp. 
cexxvili + 93, and 150. (Assn. G. Budé.) Paris: Société 
d’Edition * Les Belles Lettres’, 1954. Price not stated. 

With these two volumes the long-awaited complete edition 
of all that remains of the theological or philosophical works 
attributed to Hermes-Thoth is completed. The two were 
very briefly noticed in Vol, LXVIT (1947). . 145, and at 

eater length by the present reviewer in CR LXI, pp. 102-4. 
e whole forms an absolutely indispensable utensil for anyone 
who studies the curious movement known as Hermetism or 
any of the many movements of more or less similar type which 
marked the opening centuries of the Christian era in the 
classical world. The tedious but necessary labour of con- 
structing a critical text was less in this Boeck of the work than 
in the us Hermeticun proper, for there very few of the 
discourses been through the hands of a scholar at once 
versed in the matter and sufficiently acquainted with the lan- 
guage of that . and the limits of textual emendation, 
whereas the text of the Stobaran fragments, though not fault- 
less, has been better preserved than that of the C.H., while 
both they and some at least of the authors from whom the 
other fragments are taken have had the benefit of really good 
editing in the past, leaving less for Father Festugire to do. 
This, of course, is not to say that all the work had been done 
for him, nor that there remain no passages in which reading 
and sense are doubtful and freely admitted by him and his 
collaborator A. D. Nock to be so. 

On the other hand, the work of interpretation is made 
harder than ever by the very fact that we are here confronted 
with fragments only, and no entire treatise, the Acre Aosmon 
(No. 23 of the Stobacan extracts) being perhaps the nearest 
to completeness. Hence the long introduction to Vol. III 
deals very largely with the classification of the fragments. 
Those from Stobacus are arranged practically as in Scott, and 
depart but slightly from his numbering. It would, I think, 
have been better if the numeration had continued for the 
extracts from other authors, which as it is begin a new series 
on LP: to4 of Vol, IV, making them rather unhandy to cite, 

— the Stobacan extracts as they stand in this edition, 
No. I (Stob. vol. ii, p. o3 Wachsmuth) is a short, though 
celebrated fragment on the incomprehensibility of God. Nos. 
24 and 2B give us a considerable part of a treatise dealing 
chiefly with the nature of truth and the impossibility of finding 


‘by A. D. Nock, and are not, as had been planned (\ 
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it in the material universe. How much is missing, if we 
remember the incoherent structure of many Hermetic pieces, 


it is not ible to say. These fragments occur ia 
in Vol, im, R 436 and vol. i, p. 2 q, 08 the Wachsmuth—Hense 
Stobacus. Nos. 3 and 4 (Scott's IV A, IV B and IIT) again 
Sone to belong to a single treatise, dealing with the nature 
the soul, its relation to the body, the forces which act upon 
it, and the sense-perceptions resulting t They are 
Stob, vol, i, pp. 922 and 284. No. § (Stob. vol. i, p. 290) 
a t but interesting extract contrasting the work of the 
Creator proper (& Opes eal mévtav Sqmoupyds) with * our 
creator’ (& twbrepos Srwioupyés), an embodied being who is 
occupied in making mortal bodies, No. 6 (Stob. vol. 1, p. 18g) 
is cither a short complete treatise or a section of a longer one. 
It is a description of the structure of the heavens, heavily 
charged with astrological theories and near with the 
rather elaborate doctrine of the decans. No. 7 (Stob. vol. 1, 
>, 62) occupies but halfa small page; its subject is the postion 
in the universe of the Sclpov peyiom known as Justice. No. 8 
(Stob. vol. i, p. 73) F- considers part of the same treatise as 
No. 7. Be this as it may, the subject is the relation between 
necessity and providence : the reaction of the rational and 
irrational «s of our being to certain immaterial forces. 
No, 9 (Stob. vol. i, p. 191) is merely a seven-line extract from 
a discustion of matter, No. 10 (Stob, vol. i, p. 1oq) treats of 
time. They may be scraps of the same treatise, which in that 
case probably dealt with the nature of yiveots. All these 
fi ents belong to a group of discourses rnin en Hermes 
to Tat, if * group" is the night word for a number o: pieces of 
miscellaneous content, the date of which we do not know. 

No. 11 (Stob. vol. i, p. 274) consists for the most part of a 
summary, in forty-cight brief and dogmatic sentences, of the 
chief doctrines of that section of the Hermetic movement which 
wok an entirely pessimistic view of this world (¢.z., 16, ouSde 
fy oduen GAnals; 26, of8iv imi yiis Decdepor). e hearer, 
who may be Tat again, for he addresses the speaker, presumably 
Hermes, as ‘ father’, is then warned against letting the vulgar 
know these truths, for if they did, they would realise that nothing 
in the material universe really matters, and so give themselves 
over to all manner of evil, to which they are quite sufficiently 
inclined as it is, ‘This, F. thinks (p. 60, n. 37) is a hit at some 
Gnostic sect, 

We now come to a series of extracts from speeches addressed 
by Hermes to Ammon, ‘The first three, Nos. 12, 13, and 1 
are the merest scraps; No. 15 (Stob. vol. i, p. 289) deals wi 
the origins of motion and growth; No. 16 (Stob. vol. i, p. 281) 
is part of a discourse on the soul and its relation to the body, 
and No. 17 (Stob. vol. i, p. 991) is part of the same treatise or 
one of similar subject. No. 18 (Stob. vol. ii, p. 160) treats of 
fate and freewill; No. 19 again deals with soul and body, 
No. 20 with a like topic, while No. 21 (Stob. vol. i, p. 299) 
is an account, distinctly neo-Platonic in tone, of the ultimate 
reality (+4 tpodv) from which all real being comes, and No, 22 
(Stob. vol. i, p. 295) is a scrap of a treatise entitled Aphrodite, 
apparently dealing with human reproduction; the few lines 
we have explain why children often resemble their parents. 
Whether Ammon or another was the addressee of Nos. 10-22 
is unknown, é 

Vol, IV begins with the long and very puzzling Kore Kosmou 
(No. 29, Stob. vol. i, p. 385). To discuss here the complex 
questions of its composition, the inconsistencies which its 

lumsy compiler has committed, the amount which may be 
su d lost, and so forth would take far too much space. 

he analysis of its structure and enumeration of the various 
theories p concerning it occupy pp. Gocc-cexix of 
Vol. II], besides the abundant notes which accompany the 
text and translation. It is part of a long treatise or a group 
of treatises in which Isis is the chief s er anc Horos receives 
her instruction. The next four pieces, Nos. 24-7 (Stob. vol. 1, 
pp. 407, 458, 469; ili, p. 467) Seger this group; No, 27 
is merely a two-line fragment, the others are of greater length 


and importance, Of them, No, 24 is Isis’ reply to some 
questions of Horos regarding the soul, especially the royal 


No. 25 may well be 
from the same treatise, for it deals with the experiences of the 
soul when set free from the body. No, 26 is on a like topic, and 
‘ not mien summarised by the sub-title which Stobacus or 
his source has given it, tepl lnganeboeces wal peTepygerens. 

The iaaseeiacan fragments are assembled naa 


soul which animates a heaven-sent met 





‘ol. I, p. 


vii), accompanied by an essay on Hermetism rencrally, for 
N. modestly feels that that would be reapers since the 


completion of his collaborator’s four-volume treatise, La 
récélation d'Hermés Trismégiste. It need hardly be said that they 
are critically handled and well commented on. The concluding 
words of the volume (p, 150), however, reveal a gap still to 
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be filled. Certain Coptic treatises ascribed to Hermes are not 
yet available. 

It should be emphasised that, good though this edition is, 
it does mot even intend to ie the elaborate commen 
of Scott-Ferguson. ‘That is often drawn upon, of course with 
proper acknowledgement, and remains a store-house of relevant 
matter for the use of present and future students of late classical 
religion and philosophy, 

I have not thought it worth while here to list several small 
disagreements from the editors. Two or three are dealt with 
in a forthcoming notice in the CR. Of misprints there are a 
good many, but not such as to inconvenience a reader seriously. 

H. J. Rose, 


La révélation d"Hermés Trismégiste. IIT. Les doc- 
trines de l'ame. Suivi de Jamblique, Traité de 


l'ame, traduction et commentaire, Porphyre, De 
l’‘animation de l'embryon. By A.-J. Festuocmre. 
Pp. xiv+ 314, with 1 plate. Paris: Gabalda, 1953. 


Fr, 2000, 

The third volume of Festugiére’s great exposition of 
Hermetism in its context of later Greek religion and religious 
philosophy is concerned with the Hermetic doctrine of the 
soul and its origins. The main purpose of the volume is to 
demonstrate that a very close relationship exists, both as to 
structure and content, between the Hermetic expositions of 
the nature and destiny of the human soul and the treatises on 
the soul produced by the Platonic school in the second century 
a.D. which, Festugi¢re maintains, provided the model and the 
starting-point for most writing about the soul in the next two 
centuries, To support and illustrate his contention he gives as 
Appendices new translations (his own) of two later psychological 
treatises of the Platonic school, the Mepl Yuyis of tamblichus 
(i¢,, the extracts in Stobaeus, which are all that survive of that 
work) and the Nas dapyyotnn ta EpBpve of Porphyry: there 
8 a very full commentary on the first and an number of im- 
portant critical and explanatory notes on the second. These 
two appendices, which together occupy well over a hundred 
pages, are one of the most valuable parts of the book. 

Festugitre has, I think, satisfactorily demonstrated his main 
thesis of the close relationship between Hermetic and other 
writings of the same period on the soul (notably Tertullian’s 
De Amma) and Middle Platonist school-treatises, He has little 
difficulty in showing by comparison with Actius and Albinus, 
that all these writings follow a set pattern, and that the doctrine 
expounded by the Hermetists and criticised by Tertullian and 
Arnobius is in its essentials a dualistic Platonism, The only 
criticism that can be made is that Festugiére, in reaction (to 
a great extent reas) against attempts to lain 
peculiarities of Gnosticism by Iranian or other Oriental in- 

uences, sometimes goes too far and tends to present his 
Hermetists as nothing but a very odd sort of popular Platonists 
(though he often states clearly and admirably the differences 
between Gnosticism and genuine Platonic or Neo-Platonic 
peony For instance: on p. 25 he suggests that the 
fantastic account in the Pormandres of the bisexual An and 
his seven bisexual children is a reminiscence of the Symparium; 
which is making Aristophanes's joke responsible for altogether 
too much! (Both stories may well have a remote common 
origin in primitive Eastern Mediterranean beliefs in bisexual 
deities.) Again on p. 36, in an effort to secure Platonic 
harmony among the Hermetists, he tries to assimilate the 
doctrine of the aan OI that man was created in the image 
of God to that found elsewhere in the Hermetica which makes 
man an emanation from the divine substance, The two 
doctrines seem to me intrinsically different, and that in the 

jut clearly Jewish in origin, The doctrine of the ‘ third 
god in the Chaldaean Oracles and in Porphyry, which Festugiére 

Iscusses on pp. 54 ff. seems to me to be clearly un-Platonic 
and to belong to a totally different world of thought to that of 
Greek philosophy. It is significant that in the passage in which 
Augustine refers to some incomprehensible remarks of Porphyry 
about this ‘ middle god" (De Cie, Dei XN. 23) he makes it clear 
that Porphyry’s doctrine here is quite different from that of 
Plotinus. It may possibly have something to do with Egyptian 
divine triads (cf, the passages cited by Festugiére on p. 7) but 
has nothing to do with Platonism. Again on p. ba. in his 
anxiety to make the Gnostics ‘ dualistic Platonists * he contrasts 
their attitude to the visible universe with that of the Stoics 
in a way which leaves out of account altogether the genuine 
Platonic doctrine, expounded so finely by Plotinus, that the 
visible universe is good but the intelligible universe much better. 
This, however, is only a temporary aberration. Festugiére, of 
course, knows very well what the real late-Platonic doctrine is, 
and describes it well on p. 96 (and clsewhere). But we may say 
generally that he is so anxious to stress the Platonic clement in 
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Hermetic Gnosticism that he sometimes minimises or trie) to 
explain away the gst gal Saeartteapr nr and un~Greek elements 
which also appear in it. But this defect, though we should be 
aware of it, detracts very litle from the value of an excellent 
book which, like the previous volumes, will be indispensable 
to all students of later Greek philosophy and religion, 

A. H. Arsstrona. 


Le Calendrier de 354. Etude sur son texte et sur ses 
illustrations. By H. Srerx. Pp. 430, with 63 plates. 
Paris: Geuthner, 1953. Fr. 5759. 

epek than one p naben has ae bees devoted to 
the interesting problem of this manuscript, for the original has 
not survived, Fagot a number of copies make it possible, by 
means of comparison and collation, to reconstruct it. The 
ideas of previous writers have, T, varied somewhat on 
points of detail in the reconstruction, according to the value 
which each author ae on the importance of the various 
surviving versions. M. Stern's volume brings the whole prob- 
lem up to date by means of a very full, detailed and scholarly 
cxamination, and he succeeds in producing what appears to 
be a completely reliable interpretation of the nature of the 
original text and illustrations alike. He is, however, more 
concerned with the illustrations than with the text, and the 
reater part 3 eae aden eee to - study not only oa aie 

iconography, but also of their style. To study iconography b 

means of later copies, especially when Gene ane two or hace 

variants to draw from, is comparatively simple; to reconstruct 
the style is less easy, but M. Stern's conclusions in this respect 
are thoroughly convincing. 

The original manuscript was pagan in theme, and M. Stern 
stresses its importance as one of the last manuscripts to be written 
wherein a pagan, and not a Christian, outlook predominates. 
Even more important, however, was the role that such manu- 
scripts must have played in the dissemination of iconographical 
themes and motifs, as well as of stylistic features, over very wide 
arcas, and M. Stern cites instances of motifs which are virtually 
identical in places as far apart as North Africa, Constantinople, 
and Antioch, and which must owe their origin, if not to this 
book, at least to a very similar one. | 

In addition to matter which has reference primarily to the 
manuscript, M. Stern's text shows a great wealth of leumntng ni 
and information, and his book constitutes not only a very 
Valuable addition to the literature on the Calendar ot 3 » but 
also to our knowledge ot Se ar ane even of the mid-fourth 
century as awhole, This was a very vital period, when a new 
civilisation was cgiea § The debt of Christian culture to 
Rome was immense, and if M. Stern does not deal directly with 
this subject here, his publication nevertheless furnishes a Fae 
dee of important evidence which it would be impossible to 


neglect. 
D. T. Rice. 


The Costumes of Chios. Their development from the 
XVth to the XXth cen . By PF. P. Ascent. 
lf xii + 338, with 84 coloured plates, 28 monochrome 
rong Ses 207 text figures, London: Batsford, 1955. 

The diplomatic and military encounters of the East Christian 
society with the West have been extensively studied. The 
cultural influences of the West upon the Byzantine and post- 
Byzantine Greek world are by no means as well understood. 

he more obvious literary imitations have drawn attention a3 

Our Faken oan as a worthy of real criticism. ; 

i Anight and Florios and Platriafera (being respectively a 
fragment of the Arthurian cycle and ( erie etal of 
Flotre et Blanchefleur) were published long before incomparably 
better poems which had no such eccentric advantages. For 
Cyprus, we have had to wait until 1952 for an edition of the 
sixteenth-century lyrics which give us an entirely new 


startling view of Cypriot poetry and its dialect Siapkaras- 
Pitsillides, Poémes d'amour en dialeete chppriote (XVle. s.), Athens, 


1952). For Crete, many important poems and play M 
unpublished (the Rhyme of Apollonius of Tyre, the 7 seid, the 
greater part of George Chummos’ biblical ra 
King Rhodolinas}: and the archives of the Dukes of Candia 
a treasure known only from fragments, 
In these studies we are at a beginning, when the first concern 
edhe hinortan ies ie the eollecedn and classification of Be 
mal, in such collecting, Dr, Argenti’s name is well 
known, He is a Chiote, and a studied and written upon the 


are 






history of Chios for over twenty years. In particular, in his 
Bibliography of Chios, he bar Gothen together some two 
thou works In many languages, which could have been 


found only by a man of great breadth of reading. 
But this catholicity of information is joined we may take as 
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evidence the list of his published works) with a complete 
concentration upon one theme: Chios, Above all, Dr. Argenti 
is a patriot. And when, in Costumes of Chios, he uses all the 
sources he knows so well to give us a book as fascinating to 
the mind as to the eye, it may seem rather graceless to com- 
plain that this Chios has never been influenced by Byzantium, 
and has had no connexion with the rest of the Greek world, 
As for the first, he may half-protect himself by his sub-title: 
for the second, it seems impossible to treat such a subject with 
no mention, hardly any inference, of the many works 
(mostly, it must be admitted, much inferior to Dr. Argenti’s) 
on the costumes of other islands. But if we protest privately 
at the amputation, we can only admire the skill with which 
the operation is performed. 

« book begins with a concise topography and history 
of the island. As carly as this we see the author's me ; 
Buondelmonti appears on p. 1, and by the time we reach p. § 
we have heard travellers from France, Germany, Holland, and 
Seotland, describe Chios as—Dr. Argenti repeats it with 
obvious pleasure— paradise", * the Sultan's kitchen-garden", 
‘garden of the Seraglio’, and ‘ flower of the Levant’. How 
happy we should be if all historians took delight im their 
sources. The texts are gathered in an appendix, and trans- 
lations of them (the French rather oddly being left in the 
original) make pleasant reading. The material includes 
travellers’ memoirs and consulate reports, and documents 
from the Archives of Genoa and Venice, and from the Public 
Record Office. . . 

The immediate impression we get from all this is one of 
the wealth and scope of the Chian textile industry under 
Genoese and Turks, It is with some surprise that we find, 
around 1450, direct trade between England and Chios (p. 28). 
The silk-weavers of the island produced not only their own 
designs, but ‘specialised in imitating material and design: of 
India, Lyons, Persia, and Venice—a range, be it noted, that 
could be made to include almost any design" (p. 58) o 
wards the end of the seventeenth century, Chian silks were 
exported ‘to all the world" (p. 41), and when, in 1822, the 
remnants of the population were scattered through Europe, it 
was largely as silk-merchants that they tried to repair their 
fortunes (p. 54). . 

There are two reasons for stressing in this way the historical 
content of Dr, Argenti's book, as opposed to the artistic interest 
of Chian dress. | 

Firstly, that the contrast between the luxury and sophistication 
of Chios and what we know af the provincial life of the other 
islands provokes the question, whether this very case of qustence 
caused the absenee of any important Chian contribution to 
the ‘Greek Renaissance’ of the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries. 

Secondly, that it is impossible to describe happily in this 
plain text an artistic interest lying mainly in the ample and 
delightful plates, of which most are full-page and nearly a 
hundred in colour, They include not only photographs of 
actual garments (many of the eighteenth century) but repro- 
ductions of paintings, lithographs, and sketches ; which show 
the costumes of men and women, at work and play, from the 
Genoese period up to now, Contemporary costumes are 
dealt with village by village, and frequent diagrams give the 
design of the more characteristic garments of each place, All 
have the technical perfection we have learnt to expect from 
Batsford's. 

Two sections provoke special admiration. The first (pp. 
59-62) deals with the preparation of those veeetable dyes 
which have not yet been displaced by chemical products—a 
subject which, for all its technicality, the author succeeds in 
making interesting, The other consists of two tables (pp. 
104-20, 294-8), giving the local names of the garments and, 
more particularly, of the embroideries with which they are 
patterned, The names of these motifs—chabes, papacbes, 
mphavies, and the rest—remind us of the vital freshness of the 
demotic vocabulary; but the way in which they vary un- 
recognisably from village to village brings up yet again some 
of the vast problems of Greek linguistics. 

GARETH MORGAN. 


TIAPKAPTIEIA. Mélanges Henri Grégoire. Vol. MI 
(Annuaire de l'Istitut de Philologie et d'Histoire 
orientales et slaves, XI.) Pp. 607. Brussels: Secre- 
tariat des Editions de |"Institut, 1951. B. Fr. 600. 

For the two previous volumes of this comprehensive Melanges, 
ae Pate eth 1Or: rege ae 1gt. ate en ee eer 
with a supplement to the Bibliography of H. G. given in the 
second. ‘[he articles are as follows if 

Abel discusses the place of the Alexander-legend in Islamic 
religious tradition, Anastasijevit and Ostrogorsky emend a 
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text from the Lavra of Mt. Athos, datable to 1184, and show 
how it illustrates the development of the Pronoia-system in 
the later twelfth century (it is a pity that their convincing 
emendation contains two typor ical errors, p.27). Backvis 
writes on the sixteenth-century Polish drama can ws posldw 
erekich (* Return of the Greek Ambassadors ') of Joh Kochian- 
owski. Bonenfant summarises the formal clements in 
Carolingian imperial documents which are manifestly borrowed 
from Byzantine practise. Boutemy contributes a revised 
chronology of the poems of Foulcoie de Beauvais. Cahen 
extracts references to historical relations between Seljyuks, 
Byzantines, and Franks in the twelfth and thirteenth centuries 
from the anonymous Seljwknameh. Delatte attempt a bricf 
classification of the Astrological Manuscripts on Mt. Athos, 
and ends with remarks on how much cataloguing still remains 
to be done there, Dupont-Sommer defends his reading of the 
Aramaic inscription on the ‘lamelle Virolleaud *, Grumel 
extracts an authentic and hitherto unnoted fable of Acsop 
from a letter of Photius. Herescu studies the musical structure 
of Latin verses, with special reference to the conscious oF 
unconscious wement of vowels, Hombert and Préaux 

iblish a document of the second or third century a.p. from 

gypt, now in Oxford, which contains a araphrase of a 
passage from the Fourth Book of the fliad. Taesens discusses 


the meaning of the Syriac word Haymonutho, as used by Syrian 


logicians, Kyriakides restores and scans a Byzantine demotic 
bridal-sone from the De Cerimontizs, Lallemand identifies and 


dates six ects of Egypt between A.D. 905 and giz, the 
period of the Diocletianian persecution, Lambrechts discusses 
the religious belicis native to the Celts of Gaul and elsewhere, 
as they are illustrated in religious monuments. Lascaris 
defends the authenticity of the famous inscription which 
purports to define the Bulgaro-Byzantine frontier in goq. Leroy 
maintains the indo-curo origin of the noun-suffix -eus 
(see now JHS LXXIII, 97). Marieq discusses the chrono- 
prey data for the association of Mani with Shahpur I. 
Mathieu finds that the we dealing with the First Crusade 
in Book ITI of the Gesta Roberti Wiseardi is an interpolation of 
1098, the rest of the pocm having been com * quelques 
années plus tt", Moreau suspects that the objectus pectorinm 
recorded by Tacitus (Germ. 8, 1), of German women in battles 
is a cuphemism for a more potent, if more obscene, gesture, 
that of dvarvpuds. Pertusi discusses Byzantine versions of the 
De Consolatione of Bocthius. Richa discusses the origimal 
Latin version of the letter Confidimus guidem of ESPs Damasius, 
Scheidweiler makes a thorough examination of the date of 
Theoeritus’ Eighth Idyll, and relates his conclusions to the 
circumstances and chronology of the poet's career. Scherrer 
contributes a recollection by the Czech poet Neruda of his 
acquaintance with Louis Léger, Sigalas describes and ilbus- 
trates methods to be followed in attempting to restore the 
original text of Byzantine ilar romances. Wergote dis- 
cusses the etymology of the wo Bes Weinrich examines 
the origin and development of the fable of the Treasure and the 
Noose, summarised in two cpigrams of the Anthology. Wenger 
describes the legal significance of an action heard by the 
Emperor Caracalla in Syria in the year 216, according to a 
recently published inscription, Wittek describes the quarter 
of Constantinople known as Ayvansaray, the traditional 
burying-place of Abu Ayyub Ansari, who lost his life in the 
expedition of Muawiya against Byzantium in 668, 
R. J. H. Jeseins. 

Dumbarton Oaks Papers. Number Seven. Pp. 141. 

Cambridge, Mass. : ard University Press (London: 

Geoffrey Cumberlege), 1953. 605. ; 

This number of D.O.P. is shorter than most of its predecessors, 
but the value of the contributions is by no means diminished. 
Of the four articles the first three concern ikonoklasm, and are 
annotated versions of lectures delivered at the Dumbarton 
Oaks Symposium on that theme in April 195!. | 

B, Ladner contributes a learned and subtle analysis 
of the steps by which the cighth-century ikonodule concept of 
images developed from a fusion of Scriptural witness 


philosophical ideas. It is impossible to summarise the content 


in a paragraph. Specialists will find especially illuminanng 
the pages (16-18) which distinguish the notions of imitation 


xara e0ow and xank few, and those (20-2) which differentiate 
the concept of imperial images from that of divine images. 
This is a fundamental study, which all who approach the 
problem of ikonoklasm will have to take into account, 
Paul J. Alexander, in an acute and masterly article, refutes 
the prevailing opinion that the Second Period offkon oklasm 
(815-49) was a * senile " and ‘ impotent" reflection of the great 
Leo ITI and Constantine V. On the contrary, 


movement . usta i 
he maintains, the Council of St. hia (8t5) showed rea 
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originality in its consideration of the proper nature of an image, 
that is to say, in its adoption and development of the Origenist 

! “the onky true of | and of the sain 
position that * the only true image of Christ and of th ts 
8 Man endowed with the Christian virtues’. 

Francis Dvornik adds a mainly historical corroboration of 
Alexander's thesis: he shows very clearly that even in 843 
ikonoklasm, so far from being moribu was still in full 
vigour, This fact explains why Theodora and her advisers 
had to proceed with extreme caution in their restoration of 
Orthedoxy, and why Photius later made such efforts to have 
the Second Council of Nicaea (787) acc as the Seventh 
Occumenical Council, Even at the end of the century Arethas 
was maintaining that anti-ikonoklast instruction was still 
indispensable for the weaker brethren, 

Deno John Geanakoplos, in a very interesting and well- 
documented article, examines, first, the pele onalioe sad 
ambitions of the members of the ‘ unnatirliche Bundesbriider- 
schaft" on the losing side at the Battle of Pelagonia (1259): 
Michael II of Epirus, Manfred of Sicily, William of 
Achaea; and second, the circumstances preceding and 
accompanying the battle itself. There are two gf dit 
one on the site of the battle, and the other on the identity of 
the Latin lord ‘Asel" (Ansel), who, says Acropolita, was 
captured in the battle, 

R. J. H. Jenxoss, 


The Chronographia of Michael Psellus, translated from 
the Greek by E. R. A. Sewrer. With an introduction 
by Proressor J. M. Hussey. Pp. vili+ 920. London: 

__ Routledge and Kegan Paul, 1953. 30s. 

he Chronographia of Psellus is a most important document: 
not only because it is a contemporary source for the cen 
g7>-1077, but also because of the author's humanistic approac 
to history, which has inspired perhaps the most brilliant series 
of character-sketches surviving from the Middle Ages, It is 
abo uncommenly hard to translate: as will be seen from the 
yp ars of amale Renauld'’s French version contributed by 

, aire to Aysontion 2 (19q25), 550-67; 4 (1927-8), 716-28, 

Mr. Sewter’ oprecech to by author is hur than 

scholarly; indeed, it would scarcely be unfair to describe his 
version as a paraphrase rather than a translation. There is, 
to be sure, more excuse for applying this technique of free 
rendering to Psellus than to most authors, since there is an 
unusually sharp contrast between the value of his testimony and 
the anfractuosity of his style, Whether a translation could be 
mace which should be at once literal and readable is a question, 
But Mr. Sewter has not made the attempt: for, while his 
version is readable and, in general sense, not wildly inaccurate, 
he has certainly not come to grips with his text. None the 
less he has rendered a service to the English reader by intro- 
ducing to him a very important, fascimating, and original 
piece of writing, 

__ Professor ace by six pages of introduction are valuable; 

but the Bibliographical Note (pp. 291-2), short as it is, has one 

Surprising Omission: there is no mention of J, B, Bury, Roman 

Emperors Jrom Basil H to Isaac Komnenos in Eng. Hist. Rev. 4 

(1EBq), 41-64, 251-85, reprinted in Selected Essays of 7. B. B., 

ed. Temperley (Cambridge, 1931), 126-214. — 

RK. J. H. Jexerss, 


La légende de S. Spyridon, dv de Trimithonte. 
By P. Van DEN WEN, mie clvin + 200, with 4 plates. 
Louvain: Institut Orientaliste, 1955. Price not stated. 

St. Spyridon, now patron saint of Corfu, lived and died in 
Cyprus in the first half of the fourth century, rising from 
humble origins to the bishopric of Tremithus. His remains 
were moved from Cypris to Constantinople in the seventh 
century, and transferred to Corfu (via Paramythia) soon after 
1453. 

In his introduction Profesor van den Ven analyses the 
sources (historical and hagiographical) for the life of Spyridon. 
Of the church historians Rufinus provides the basic material 
for the accounts given by Socrates and Sozomen, ‘The printing 
of parallel texts of the relevant passages helps to distinguish 
fact from fiction. ‘The question of Spyridon's presence at the 
Council of Nicaea (on which Sozomen is silent) is examined, 
and also that of his Confession of Faith under Galerius, direct 
evidence for which is not found in Greck sources before the 
fourteenth century (Nicephorus Callistus). 

_ The greater part of the book concerms the four carliest 

hagiographies of Spyridon, only one of which (that com 

by Theodore of Paphos in 655), has hitherto been published 

(Sp. Papageorgiou, Athens, 1901, from one MS. only), It is 

here re-edited from the twelve known MSS. lore's 

‘ Life” and the first of those here published (an anonymous 

Lite of Spyridon from the Codex Laurentianus) derive from a 
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common source now lost—an iambic wrongly ascribed 
to Triphyllius of Ledrae, a disciple of thie aise But there are 
important differences in technique, The anonymous bio- 
grapher is content to appeal to ‘the humbler reader’ by 
reducing the poctry of the pei Spero to prosaic terms 
and the life of Spyridon to a succession of miracles. | : 
on the other hand, while acknowledging his debt to the poet, 
scrupulously collates and examines all sources (written and oral) 
for his * Life", ‘This he silts and records * avec un zéle louable 
et unc précision qu'on découvre rarement chez les hagio- 
a: his work is thus of special interest for the 
evidence it provides of the methods of research employed by 
himself as well as by less conscientious Pcie he ge 
The two other Lives published here date from the eleventh 
century. Both are based on Theodore of Paphos 
(Anon, Metaphrastes) being unacknowledged plagia 
stylistic claborations, the other (the * Abndged 


st an Epitome. 7 r.. 
! idon by Symeon Mctaphrastes (originally 
Bracing earn Pye ep Nae Sepa eh. 






e Life of Sp 
wblished in 15 
t its sienificance ts duscusted for th devel nent of the 








gend” of Spyridon in the ety later hagiographies 
(ef. van den Ven in Byzantion 22 (1952), 229-95). There is an 
interesting Appendix on the Giowih of the Cult of the Saint— 


from the seventh century (as witnessed by Theodore) to the 
present day, when in Greece alone seven ey churches bear 
is name, and his feast-day is celebrated from Venice to Aleppo, 
Professor van den Ven has made 2 unique contribution to 


our knowledge of St. Spyridon, and a valuable addition to 
the study of hamography in general. 


D.. Nico. 


Weltbildes im 14 Jahrh. By H. G. Beck. Pp, 
vi-+ 149. Munich: C. H. k, 1952, DM..15. . 
It might seem premature to undertake a monograph on 
ecdore Metochites while so many of his writings remain 
unpublished. But the theme of this book is a work so encyclo- 
pacdic that it can hardly fail to enl our knowledge of its 
author, The ‘Miscellanea phi ica et historica’ of 
Metochites (described by Beck as‘ cin Werk weltanschaulicher 
Besinnung auf die Grundlagen und Grundgesetze des Dascins *) 
cover so wide a field that they pee ample material for 
assessing the ‘intellectual atmosphere’ of fourteenth-century 
Byzantium. 

Beck begins with a biographical sketch of the Grand | thete 
of Andronicus IT, with a brief survey of his works, (C/. (more 
fully) H. Hunger (Bz 45 (1952), 4-19, who also reviews this 
book at length in BZ 46 (1953), 129-7). Beck, however, is 
concerned less with the life of Rie fetochites than with the workings 
of his mind, The core of his philosophy as expressed in the 
Miscellanea was a fatalism strangely at variance with the 
‘ official’ Byzantine ideal, His historical researches and the 
vicissitudes of his own career led him to doubt the theory of 
divine supervision which had inspired the Empires of C 
stantine and Augustus, and to share with his beloved Plutarch 
a belief in the omnipotence of fortune, * All the world’s a 
stage was his favourite metaphor: and on the pinoy 
Gietpov the whos dydw of life was played out under the direction 
of tuyn, the force behind the scenes. , 

This philosophy leaves no room for the Christian's trust in 
the fatherhood of God. The problem Beck sets is whether 
such questionings of the accepted ideal represent a new and 

ated phenomenon, or whether similar trends of * heresy’ 
can be traced m other Byzantine sources, That certain 
philosophers should have betrayed a lack of faith in the ideals 
of Byzantium im its declining years is not surprising. The 
* Raiseridee " might well seem unconvincing when the Empire 
was gathered round the skirts of the capital. ‘Thus far Meto- 
chites may justly be interpreted as the first exponent of a 
changing outlook. 

It is harder to follow Beck's arguments from Metochites into 
the past as well as into the future; and the last chapter of 
his book (‘der byzantinische #wiespalt") gives much ground 
for controversy. He discusses some of the historical instances 
of opposition to the Emperor and to Chalcedonic Orthodoxy, 
and considers them as symptoms of a ‘ schizophrenia” in the 
collective mind of Byzantium. He concludes that there were 
continual undercurrents of antipathy to the Byzantine ideals 
of Church and State, and that Metochites stands as the first 
successful representative of an intellectual crisis which had 
long been brewing. 

Much of this book is (as its author admits) of a hypothetical 
fature. But acceptance of the hypotheses would scem to 
require a very narrow interpretation of the term ‘ Byzantine’. 
If Metochites, Cydones, Manuel II, and Plethon (not to men- 
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tion many of their ancestors) are to be dubbed * reactionaries °, 
one is left with the question—when is a Byzantine not a 


pie D. Nico. 


Castles of the Morea (Gennadeion Monographs IV). 
Hy K. Asprews. Pp. evil + 274, with 40 i, and 291 
American 


rext fh Princeton : School of Classical 
Studies at Athens, 1953. Price not stated, 
If Mr. Andrews’ book us 4 disappointment, the fault lies 


ther in the importance and interest of the matter, nor in 
the writer's industry and learning, but in the title, which leads 
the reader to expect more than he is given, and has induced 
the author to attempt rather more than his subject demanded. 
This is not, a5 one “d, a full account, historical ane 
architectural, of the siiediovall and later fortresses (fortified 
towns like Nauplia, Corone, or Methone should not be called 

‘ castles’) of the Peloponnese, though when that account 1s 
written it will owe much to Mr. Andrews, 

The true purpose of this work is the publication of a folio of 

Jans of medieval fortresses discovered in Venice in 1938 by the 
Director of the Gennadius Library in Athens, ‘These plans 
cover * two fortresses in Crete and Euboea, three in Albania 
and Montenegro, and seventeen in the Peloponnese, with ten 
large bays around its coast’ (p.&). They were drawn up during 
the Venetian occupation of the hicieen fi from 1685 to 1715, the 
majority of them for Francesco Grimani, from rhgqg to 1y7oOr, 
Provoeditore Generale Dell” Armi in Morea, and from 1706 to carly 
in 1708, Governor, They are by the hands of various engineers 
in the Venetian service, and show the state of those fortresses 
{mainly on the coast) in which Venice was chiefly interested, 
together with proposed alterations and additions to the de- 
fences, not all of which were in fact carmed out. | 

Inland castles built by the Frankish barons, such as Karytaina 
and Kalavryta, are not Ei ieee sae in the collection, nor 
mentioned by Mr, Andrews papa shen ‘eras ing 

Had he confined himself to the full pp fication of these plans, 
with an account of the existing remains of the various fortresses 
and historical notes confined mainly to the period 1665-1715, 
Mr. Andrews would have been performing a service of great 
value: this service he still performs, but its value is lessened 
the dilution of the really useful part of the book with muc 
matter of less worth. The book opens with a hurried and rc 
wholly accurate sketch of the history of the Peloponnese from 
the Roman uest to a.D. 1715 (Introduction, pp. 1-9), 
which is ihe, pages too slight to help t sas Yan reader, but 
may affront the specialist, This is follo by a wieful mtro- 
duction to the plans themselves (pp. 9-10), and we then pass 
to accounts of the various fortresses concerned. Here ts the 
main and valuable part of the work, but Mr. Andrews has not 
been happy in the arrangement of his material, Recognising 
that his concern is mainly with the wars of the late seventeenth 
and early eighteenth centuries, he deals with his fortresses i in 
the order in which they were mai or attacked by the 
Wenetians curing those wars: thus he bewins with Corone 
(taken on Aiignet 1ith, 1685), but the neighbouring Methone 
is left tll after Kalamata, the fortresses of Mani, and the two 
Navarinos, because it remained in Turkish hands till 1686. 
Later Mr. Andrews’ scheme forces him to insert Chalkis in 
Euboea between Mistra and Monemvasia, By adopting a 
more strictly geographical order he might have made the 

relation between his fortresses clearer. 

Eas fortress is given a chapter to itself, beginning with an 
account of the part played in the Venetian re-conquest, 
ceabpuing with a rapid sketch of its earlier ROE and con- 

ing with a description of its works, =e lanned by the 
Venetians, as noted by ‘later observers, and'as they exist to-day. 
The historical sections are unsa ctory: what might have 
been a clear and readable, though brief, account of Morosini's 
Brent counter-offensive is broken wp into short unconnected 
passages, and the earlier histories repeat each other and the 
ntroduction with minor variations and inconsistencies. By 
contrast, the descriptions are full, accurate (as far as the present 
reviewer can check them from memory), and admirably 
Ulustrated by numerous photographs and sketches. (Modern 
plans of the Castle of the Morea at Rhion and of the Palamedi 
_ at Nauplia should have been given: the Venetian ones were 
drawn before the building of the existing works.) 

A Conclusion (pp. 219-36) discusses developments in masonry 
and architecture; here some account of the principles of 
seventeenth- and early cighteenth-century siege warfare, with 
reference to Turkish methods, as used against Candia or 
Vienna, on the one hand, and those of Western Europe, as 
exemplifted by the systems of Vauban and Corchorn, on ihe 
other, would have helped the reader to understand the probl lems 
faced by the Venetian engineers, why they were dissatisfied 
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with the fortresses as they found them, and the reasons for their 
improvements, proposed and actual. In this CONNCKION, & 
descri ton Gllustrated where possible) of the artillery of the 

| would have been useful: is not Mr. Andrews mistaken 
int Petriere (p. 247, plan XXIII S) as * stone-throwing 
cuitepailta '? surely large stone-throwing mortars, the deseend- 
ants of the medieval perricr or bombard; splendid examples 
of this ne ried are still preserved at Corfu outside the citadel 
ancl, bin. ouside Nauplia museum. * Stone-hurling 
ine ds " (ibid, L) avoids the maccuracy, but is too vague. 

The book ends with four ap ices: A and B describe 
anchorages on the coast of the lid; Cisa most Interesting 
descriptive catalogue of the Venetian plans. 1), a * Chronology 
of the Morea and Related Events in the Levant’ soak id lists, 
with dates, a number of events which have already been 
mentioned, several times, in the Introduction and text. It 
might have been replaced by a glossary of technical terms 
used in fortification, In passing, is Tholos ([p. 18, ete.) a 
word that Uncle Toby might have used at the late notable 
siege of Namur? 

The clarity of the print and the choice and nature of the 
Wlustrations (especially the admirable air photographs) are 
excellent. Fig. 173 (p. 154) is upside-down; paraieltles I 
noted only a few minor misprints. 

J. K. Anpersox, 


Voyages and Travels in Greece, the Near East and 
Adjacent Regions Made Previous to the Year 
1801 (Catal of the Gennadius Library, II). 
By 3. H. Wener. vi + 208, Princeton: American 
School of Classical Studies at Athens, 1959. Price not 
stated. 

The Librarian of the Gennadeion has produced with com- 
mendable promptness a second instalment of his Cafelogwe, 
covering the period down to the end of the cighteenth century, 
He excludes from it the maps, charts, pamphlets and dis- 
sertations on ah Biedit aunel cartography, w hich are reserved 
for a third volume; but the two now published (the earlier 
of which was reviewed in these pages recently (Vol, LX XIV), 
complete the Section of Voyages and Travels in the Near East, 
in which the Library is so strikingly rich, 

The arrangement follows that of the carlicr volume, with 
minor differences due to the more varied nature of the material 
catalogued here. As before we are given brief but most 
hel pfu . notes, which reveal incidentally a wide 
knowledge of bibliography in this sametumes obscure field, 
and there are two admirable Indexes. The works are classified 
as follows: TA, meer | Treatises, arranged alphabetically 
by Author (Nos 1-32) Collections of Voyages, arranged 
chronologically (Nos. 33-59). Ul, Travellers i in Near East 
and adjacent regions, arrangsd chrono! “th Hy by the date of 
the j journey, where known (Nos. Go-649). Til, Books Topo- 

ical and Descriptive GrEch show little or no area 

of 1¢ author having visited the places in person, Nos, 650-7 

IV, Books or entirely pictorial (Nos. 795-835). vs * 

Proskynetaria (Guide-books for the use of pilgrims to Pa 

or famous churches elsewhere, especially of the Greek Orthodox 


a Nos, 636-60). 
o doubt non IT will be found to contain the great 
saree of y of special interest for the student of Topo- 


graphy and Travel, but it is to be noted that though this 
comprises nearly 7O | cent of the items in the Catalogue, 
approximately two-! of these 490 entries represent re- 
editions or translations. 

It would be misleading t to draw any very definite 
conclusions from a statistical shady of the works in this section, 
for Gennadius himself did mot try to acquire every edition of 
every work, and seldom a to have sought for really 
scarce ducky editions, Thus, his six editions of the Travels of 
Sir John Maundeville cine nothing earlier than an Italian 
version copa rae of 1567; the three English editions 
i eg0) ft i 7) are accompanied by one in German 
( rGq2 one a ‘Durch (1779). Actually, his Travels hacl 
been Bante in Latin, Italian, and French before 1490 and in 
German in 140 (or earlier ?). Other famous early travel- 
for which we look in vain here include the Peregrinatio in 
Terram Senction of Breydenbach, the Jitmerario of Ludovico de 
Varthema, and any carly edition of Marco Polo, Even Col. 
Yule’s edition is not here, and the famous Venetian only 
appears in two collections of early travels (Nos. 98 and 41). 
It would appear that the writings of sixteenth-century travellers 
made a particular appeal to the Pie of this Library, for we 
find no less than sixteen entries for Busbeeq, commencing with 
the first edition (Plantin, Antwerp, 1581), and ten aber are 
dated earlier than 1800, Among his contemporaries, Pierre 
Belon, Explorer and Naturalist, is represented here by nine 
entrics dating 1553-09, and there are eight for Nicolas Nicolay, 
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*Daulphinoys Seigneur d'Arfeville, valet de chambre et 
geographe ordinaire du Roy de France’, whose works were 
2 are tramilated imto German, Dutch, and Italian, and 

ortly afterwards into English (1585). 

Among the works of well-known travellers of the seventeenth 
century, for George ss, * the first English Classical Tourist’, 
(first edn., 1615) we find only the fourth and scventh editions 
(1637, 1679), with versions in Dutch (1665) and German 
(1669). For Tavernier, whose long series of journe r 
in 1630, we find twelve entries here (1675 #) and eleven for 
Rycaut's Present State of the Otfoman Empire (10608 fF). It is 
strange that William Lithgow's Painful Peregrinations is ont 
represented by a humble twelfth edition (Leith, 1814), thoug 
even the first edition was probably not a very expensive book 
at the time when the Gennadecion Library was being formed. 
Of Maundrell’s Journey from Aleppo to jerusalem (first edn. 
Oxford, 1699) there is no edition here in English printed 
before 1$00, though there are translations into Dutch (1705) 
and both French and German (1706), 

Coming to the eighteenth century, we find that the entries 
in this Section amount to only about four-fifths of those for 
the seventeenth, owing partly to the less frequent reprinting 
of works of this period. in fact, it is unusual to find here more 
than three (but occasionally four or five) editions or translations 
of any cighteenth-century work. It is not surprising that 
Richard Pococke’s learned Description of the East, relating his 
travels in the years 1756-40, should be found here in French, 
Dutch, and German versions also; or that Baron de Tott's 
Adémoires sur les Trees ef les Tartares should appear in two different 
English versions (both 1785), as well as in French (Amsterdam, 
1765) and German (Vienna, 1760), The popularity of the 
latter work serves to remind us that the unfailing interest of 
Western readers in the Turks, their capital, government, and 
customs, showed no signs of diminishing even after three 
hundred years. 

Before leaving the appetising contents of this second Section, 
it may be of interest to consider briefly the different types of 
travellers represented in it. The three main groups into 
which they may be classed comprise: (1) the selsolarty 
travellers, whose interests were not always limited to classic 
lands, but often embraced Egypt and Palestine; and who 
sometimes, like Belon and ‘Tournefort, were learned in natural 
history or botany. (2) Heads, or members, of Diplomatic 
Missions, mostly to the Ottoman Court, To this class belong 
the writings of Busbecq, Tavernier, and Rycaut, already men- 
tioned. ‘The last-named describes himself as ‘Secretary to 
H.E. the Earl of Winchelsea, Embassador Extraordinary for 
His Majesty Charles the Second to the Emperour of the Turks *. 
Besides these we may note the Relation des Voyager de Monsieur 
de Areves (French Ambassador to the Porte, ca. 1589-1605) 
and the account of the embassy of his successor the Baron de 
Salignac (1605-10) published finally in 1888-89, 

Almost contemporary with Rycaut are the Afémoires of Sieur 
de la Croix, who accompanied the French Ambassador Nointel 
to Constantinople in 1670, Two works of this class which are 
prosunabty rare are the Memoirs of a Swedish Envoy to the 

orte in 1658 (Stockholm, 1679) and those of Count Walter 
Leslie (or Lesslic) Ambassador Extraordinary for the Emperor 
ae I, who travelled overland through the Balkans (1664- 

el. 


(3) A more miscellaneous group comprises accounts of 
Pilgrimages and journeys to Jerusalem, starting in the fourth 
century with the Pilgrimage of Actheria, and including such 
famous or interesting names as Benjamin of Tudela, Guillaume 
de Rubrouck (ca. 1250), Bertrandon de la Brocquiére (t432), 
and William Wey, Fellow of Eton College, who visited 
Jerusalem in 1456 and 1462, Later, we find that this journey 
was often combined with more extensive wanderings which need 
not be described here in detail. 

Attention may also be drawn to a further group of works, 
of which the number ia rather surprising, namely those which 
owe their origin to the captivity of their authors, (There are 
more than twenty entrics in Index I] under * Captives’.) 
These consist of narratives of captivity at the hands of Barbary 
pirates or Turks, of travels and observations made in 
captivity, or of the accounts of various missions which secured 
the liberation of these victims. The earliest of these recorels 
(catalogued in Section IIT, No. 667) is entitled De Turcarem 
ritu et carremonmu, by Bartholomacus Georgievich, a Hungarian 
pilgrim to Jerusalem, * gut fredecim annos apud easdem sercitutem 
serciendo, omnia experientia didicit’ (Antwerp, 1544). This short 
work was expanded later to form a volume of 184 pages 
(No, 669, Lyon, 1553, and often reprinted, ibid.); and part 
of it, translated into Italian, was incorporated into Giovanan- 
tonto Menavino's J cingue [ibrt della lege, religions, et vita de’ 
Turchi (Venice, isai) The experiences of a German captive, 
Wolffgang Mintzer, who spent three years in bondage in 
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1560) are recorded in a small volume printed at 
Nurem in 1624, from which city came also a later victim, 
Johann Wilden, the title-page of whose work in a full trans- 


me Re occupies twenty lines of the Catalogue (No. 299). He 
tells us that he was seven times * verkaufit betwcen tie-vear 
1604-11, witnessed the pilgrimage to Mecca, visited Abyssinia, 
Mt. Sinai, Cairo, Jerusalem, Damascus, Cyprus, Rhodes, 
and Constantinople before reaching home via Poland. Like 
Georgievich earlicr, he took advantage of his plight to record 
much interesting and varied information. We find, too, that 
Webbe, Master Gunner, whose narrative, first published in 
1590, is only represented here in the reprint, edited by E. 

rber, 1902 (No, 192a), and oun with Thomas Pellew, 
who claimed his captivity, suffered at the age of eleven [ !) 
lasted from i715 to 1738 (No. 475). Among reriera in thi 
group of works we must note the story of two Quaker women, 
1m ned for nearly four # heats by the Inquisition at Malta 
(1659-63 |, to which there should be a reference in the Index 

nder * Inguisition’, where the only work cited is that of 
Lithgow, whose sufferings at its hands in Spain are graphically 
related in his narrative (No. 242). 

We need not draw p icular attention to the contents of 
Sections I] and IV, where moat of the standard works of these 
classes are to be found, — with some uncommon items such 
as three different editions of the fifteenth-century Tractatus de 
Ritu et Moribus Tourcorum (Hain, 15679, -74, -77) and two 
Venetian Portolani (of 1520 and 153907), On the other hand, 
the Proskynetaria (Section V, Nos. 856-60) would seem to 
refiect a special interest of the founder of the Library. Apart 
from a few reprints of scarce early works of this type, these are 
mostly of nineteenth-century date, and the most curious is a 
guide to Mt. Athos written in Turkish, but printed in Greek 
characters (Venice, 1806; No. 849), which is accompanied by 
a similar guide to the Monastery Tis Theotokou at Kykkou 
in Cyprus (ibid, 1817; No. 847). | 

There are not many works in the Catalogue which represent 
Gennadius’ interest in ‘ Association-Copies", but a few are 
worthy of notice. No. 254, the Foyage du Levant, . . par Lours 
rete Baron de Courmenin, is the tation copy, 
suitably bound, for Louis XIII and Anne of Austria (1624). 
No. 270, Tavernier’s Nouvelle Relation de [intérieur du Serrail do 
Grand Seigneur (1675) has an armorial binding of later date for 
a daughter of Louis XV, and No. 969 is the presentation copy 
to Lous XIV of Grélot’s Relation nouvelle dm Voyage de Con- 
stantineple (1680); and finally, on the title-page of a copy of 
Chardin'’s Journal du Voyage en Perse is the author's autograph 
dedication * Pour Monsieur le Chev. Christofle Wreen *. 

No more need be said to illustrate the various interests to 
which this splendid collection may appeal; and it only remains 
to pay a warm tribute to the diligence and scholarship of the 
editor, and to commend the accuracy of the printing throughout. 
A few trifling slips call for notice: in Index I, so. Sucue, 
for oe: read. as in No, 123. L 45, * dispositionss" should 
be ablative singular (or is this an error in the original?); in 
No, 146, read in" (for ‘is") ‘a collection’: in No. 640 the 
spelling of ‘Mitylene" should be made consistent with the 
other cight instances, where it appears as ‘ Mytilene’. 


Turkey (ica. 


A. M. Woopwarp. 
AeoBioxk: Acktiov tis iroipelas AcoPioxcw peAeTaov. 
Tépos A", Telyos A’. in Nixtjtas, Té AsoProxd 


MrvoAoyio. Pp. 282, withmap, Mytilene: 1953. Price 
not stated, 

This substantial book forms the first part of the first volume 
of Lesitaka, a periodical to be ese in Mytilene by the 
Society for Lesbian Studies; and makes a very good start for 
a fresh local periodical of which there are so many in Greece, 
and all doing much good work. The author has collected in 
his native island popular lore of kind: local customs, 
doings at church festivals, local stones of saints and their 
miracles, songs and ballads, some with their music, anecdotes 
of common li c, sayi and maxims of all sorts, weather lore, 
indeed everything which can be called folklore. The book is 
a repository which will be invaluable and indis ble to 
anyone writing of modern Greek local customs and lore, all 
set down plainly and without any embroidery or conjecture. 
I say “set down plainly *, but the material is all recorded in 
the not very easy local dialect. This adds in a way much to 
its value, and the author has helped his readers over many of 
the harder words; and anyone who in reading can use his 
ears as well as his eyes ought not to find the book realy dune, 
peace of course he has a competent knowledge of the spoken 
bs hid F 


_ The book is divided into two parts. In the first the material 
is Classified by the months, in the second more items are set 
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down, arranged according to villages. As the author puts 
it: wAcee woh yeope Too eyoed pos. The villages of our 
island speak.’ 

Here 3 one of the anecdotes given us by Mr. Nikitas. It is 
of St. Kassianos; *Kassianos the Roman, the saint upon 
whom Was a curse", 

St. Kassianos was making a complaint to God: Why is it 
that men gi Saveih pd dhe mabey peal eae setae 
of St. Nicholas, both here in the world and in heaven above, 
and of Kassianos, who saved so many men from wild beasts, 
no one ever thinks, cither to salute his icon or to make him a 
festival. At that very monemt lo, St. Nicholas a ‘ 
drenched to the bone and his hair all dishevelled. ane 
with exhaustion, he fell at the feet of God and began to tel 
Him over how many seas how many ships he had saved, and 
their crews as well. God could stand this no more and He 
turned and said to Kassianos: ‘What do you want? What 
arc you after? Let Me tell you, friend, once and for all, 
that the people who celebrate these festivals know wy well 
what they are doing. Take a look at St. Nicholas. He has 
no rest, day or night, year in year out, in the midst of the 
storm, striving to save people, his very breeches soaked all 
the time; dry never. But you who did once save some men 
idl beasts, now sit here in Paradise and do nothing 


from. wil: 
whatever. How can you have the face to be always making 
Then 


complaints? " | 

Rasianos was so much ashamed that he fell silent. 

God laid a curse on him that he should not have a feast every 
year, but should appear once only in four years, in those years 
when February has twenty-nine days, 

But the Greek book of the Lives of Saints, the Synaxartstes, 
tells us that Kassianos, a Roman soldier who became a pious 
wandering monk, does have a feast every year; February 
the 2gth in Leap Years and in other years on the 28th. : 

To review such a book in any detail is here impossible, 
but attention may be drawn to a few of the more interesting 
items, and this will give an idea of what the book contains. 
It leads off with the well-known tale of the Old Woman and 
the Twelve Months, for which the reader may see my Modern 
Greck Folktales, No, 76. Then among much else we have on 
P. i Fo long ballad on the Passion 
the Virgin; p, 6, ballads of St. George; p. 192, a story of 
the finding of the True Cross; p. 152, stories of St. Nicholas; 
p. 279, a collection of ballads; and all aa ie I am noti 
only the more important entries, Such a book ought to have 
an index; as it is, each reader will have to make his and 
will find it well worth the trouble. I do not think that from 
any other island or district of Greece have we such a full 
account of local lore. 

R. M. Dawkxrs. 


Introduction to Old Testament Times. By C. H. 
CORDON. Pp. vii + 912, with maps on endpapers. 
Wentnor, N.J.: Ventnor Publishers, 1953. $4.75. 

Surpraing though it may seem, there are very few modern 
books dealing with srgtoag: ED which is clearly of great interest 
to all those who read the Bible. As an experienced teacher of 
cunciform and hieroglyphs, Dr. Gordon has always realised 
how important it was for his students to relate the frequently 
irksome labour on dead la es to something vital and alive 
in the modern world. Accordingly, he built his curriculum 
around the Bible, and this book, now published in the United 
oe isa persion of ae lectures. er 
_& ing with a simple summary of main events, expressed 
In terms ‘which may fall ; y on English ears, the author 
points his narrative with useful footnotes and linguistic ex- 
planations. The inclusion of much new knowledge derived 
from the tablets found at Ugarit in recent years, and the full 
text of the bilingual inscriptions at Karatepe, are important 
and valuable additions to a book for which readers of every 
description will be grateful, while some of Dr. Gordon's 
comments may suggest new ficlds of research to the more 
mature student, 

Readers of the JHS will find special interest in a very short 
chapter on Homer and the Ancient East, where the author 
compares the clichés and similes which are found in Homeric 
and Ugaritic texts, and streses the bonds which must exist 
between them, 

Dr. Gordon has chosen to present his case without any of 
the customary visual aids in the way of illustrations, but he 
has wisely provided maps as endpapers. Though they gain in 
peep through the omission of p. vaca! configuration, they do 
not show how the land-features have affected the course of 
history. He could have helped the general reader more, if 
he had adopted a less positive attitude to the synchronisation 
of Bible history with events and people in ncighbouring lands; 


n of Christ; p. 77, a Song of 
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for he does not suggest that problems and inconsistencies beset 
all proposed interpretations of the evidence. He does, however, 
emphasise his own attitude in a revealing footnote, where he 
states that ‘the discoveries of archeology tend to justify the 
literal meaning of the text as against scholarly and traditional 
L : ition... not only for the Bible but for ancient texts 
in general '—a conclusion which is becoming more evident 
year by year. 

For those who are outside the university and the teaching 
eho the addition of a short bibliography would have prove 

cfu. 


Ovoa Turner. 
Grosser Historischer Weltatlas. I, VWorgeschichte 


und Altertum By H. Benorson and V. Mumoydié. 
Text and Maps. Pp. 62; 44 maps. Munich: Bayerischer 


Spores ti ata 1954. ext DM. 4.80. Maps DM. 


RO. 

This part of the World-Adas is a veritable fund of information 
and a masterpiece of compression. The maps in the first 
volume range from Erdgeschichte and Prehistory down to the 

nk ingdom ca. A.D. 600 and portray the distributions 
of cultures, dialects, races, myths, colonies, empires, : 
imports, and exports, The range in time and in subject is 
most impressive and, as a whole, this part of the World-Atlas 
deserves the highest praise. The salient defects are the over- 
crowding of names and the use of closely allied colours on some 
of the maps (for instance, on p, 12° the great Greek colonisation * 
in which Megarian and ‘ other Dorian colonies * can hardly 
be distinguished). It ap have been easier to have printed 
fewer maps and made them larger (e.g., the map of * Attic 
Imperialism ' 461-491 B.C. is cramped, but the larger map of 
Greece on pp. 18-19 is good, although it strangely omits the 
road from Cytinium to Chacronea). In general, however, the 
merits of the maps far outweigh their defects. One most 
attractive feature is a map of Imperial Rome on transparent 
paper which overlies a map of modern Rome, There are also 
several msets which reproduce ancient maps of the world 
at the different stages of man's knowledge. — . 

The explanatory text in a separate volume makes solid 
reading. It begins with Beitrage by Schroder, KRonigswald, and 
Milojéié which deal with the main geological, anthropological, 
and chronological divisions of time. Next follows a chapter 
by MilojSt (col. 11-56) on Vor- und Frihgeschichte which is 
continuous and universal until the Early Iron Age and then 
passes to the nomadic peoples of later times in North Europe 
and Asia Minor down to the second Soc A.D. The chapter 
is equipped with footnotes in which select bibliographical 
references are given, and the text is made casier for the reader 
by the we of heavy type when a particular culture is mentioned. 
In his world-wide survey of prehistoric cultures Milojié shows 
remarkable powers of organisation and of specialised knowledge, 

In so far as Aegean prehistory is concerned, some difficulties 
arise from the chronological divisions which are applied to the 
overall picture, For example, the lower dating for the Earl 
Bronze Age 1800-1500 B.c. is given to the section ahitek 
contains a descnption of Middle Helladic culture, itself dated 
# ssi tee. Bc. When Milojiié moves from the description 
of cultures to that of folk-movements, he is on more con- 
troversial ground. He holds that the Greek mainland was 
overrun by two Trojan-Anatolian waves of migrants, one in 
the late Neolithic Age and one in the carly Bronze Age (the 
former 5 ing up into Central Europe through Serbia); 
that the first Greck-speaking peoples came from Central Euro 
in the Middle Hellacic period; and that at the close of the 
Bronze Age Greece was overrun by poppies from the central 
Balkans and later by the Dorians. There is perhaps a danger 
of over-simplifying the folk-movements, for they probably 
followed a less precise pattern than the spread of cultures. 

The rest of the lanatory text (col, 57-124) covers the 
whole range of * Antiquity’ from the Empire of Hammurabi 
ca, 1728 e.c. to the Lombards ca. a.p. G00, It is clear, in- 
formative, and closely related to the maps, and Dr. Bengtson 
deserves praise for the high quality of this survey. It is 
interesting to note that he adheres to the earlier chronology 
for the beginning of the Ionian Migration before 1000 B.c., 
the founding of KRyme in 754 8.c., and the use of Greek script 
at least since the ninth century B.c. 

N. G. L. Hasmronp. 


from Pericles to Cleophon. A source book and 

reader in Athenian politics. By M. 5. WarMAN, 

I. SurHeRLanD, and C. Macponarp. Pp. xii | 
London: Rivington, 1954. os. Gd. 

This book should prove an extremely useful reader in sixth 

forms for the study of Athens in the Peloponnesian War. It 

consisis of passages from Greek authors, arranged by subject 
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matter in chapters, with brief notes to help in the translation, 
eomments on the authors and their value for the historian, 
and a short account of the aspect of Athenian life dealt with in 
the chapter, Aristophanes, Plato, and Thucydides are well 
represented, but the selection is widely made, including the 
Old Oligarch almost in full, Reasonably enough the book 
confines itself to literary evidence, save for an occasional 
reference. Chapters or pieces can be taken in whatever order 
a teacher may choose, without impairing the usefulness of the 
book, but a continuous reading would in fact provide a satisfac- 
tory background to the history of the period. 

This is not a source book, but a reader. It will commend 
iseclf to all who, in teaching the history of Athens, prefer to 


let Athens, as far as possible, speak for herself. 
G, L. GCAWEKWELL, 


Bulletin of the Institute of Classical Studies of the 
University of London. No. I. ae eg. London: 
Institute of Classical Studies, 195 vada 

This first Bulletin of the newly fou ed Institute comprised 
two parts, The first contained ) ted to or arising 
out of work done in the Tnsceute’s: t Seminar, devoted 
to the mew and important subject of Mycenaean Greek, 

Ventris'’s report on suggested standards of procedure in pub- 

lishing Linear B documents was a good example of the value 

of international consultation; but surely users of English, 
which readily and clearly distinguishes transcription (copying 
out as originally written) and trensliteration (writing out in 
another script), should never have been asked to substitute 
some other word for frassoiption so that this could be misused 
to oust the word transliteration? We cannot with impunity 
blunt our own tools, Otherwise, the standards proposed 
deserve wide circulation, and in the cstablished journals too, 

The notes on various aspects of the Pylos tablets by Webster 

and Turner includecl some conclusions that may well prove 

lasting. Webster already discovered sigmificant analogies 
between life at Pylos and the wort 2 of iomeric epic. But 

mi ht not these notes have been in less arid form? 

second part gave a list of su jects jects of ieiearch | in progress 
or brought to completion in Great Britain and Ireland in the 

year ending 31 May 1954. It should be noted that they did 

noe inchude work not undertaken as a formal degree course, 

though it is hard to see how they could have done so. Any- 
thing more complere would be less up to date, and this first 

Bulletin was almost miraculous = that quality—achieved by 

short-circuiting printers and publishing by a lithographic 

process from MS. and typeserit of Ventris's hand is always a 

model and a delight; even the typescript part exceeds ex 
ctation; but the foolscap anak is unhandy in the world 0 of 

100ks, whatever its merit in the counting-house. 

Readers are left looking forward, to see what kind of fruit 
the new tree will produce next. 

F. H. Srusemeas., 


Hesiod. Theogony. Translated with an introduction by 
NW. ©. geratidehh . 87. New York: Liberal Arts Pres, 
1953. 50 

Just as the Works and Days is more than a farmer's text-book, 
so the Theogeny is more than what Herodotus (II, 53) was 
content to claim it as, an authoritative list of divine names, 
attributes, and functions. So Professor Brown's Introduction 

is largely ‘concerned (following Solmsen's Hesiod and Aeschylus) 
with the place of the Theogony in Greek Ideengeschichte, and 
with its historical antecedents, He traces in detail the evolution 
of the Hesiodic Zeus in the , and the conflict between 
Hesiod’s ethical preoccupations and the mythology of that 
evolution. We might explain this Hesiodic mixture of cthical 
arias | a step towards monotheism by reference cither to 
ed de adore sown life and character, or to historical circumstance: 

Brown chooses the latter course, and not only refers 
to the Homeric tradition, and to local Greek sources, but 
quotes largely from Babylonian cosmogony. He wisely refuses 
to say whether the agreements between the two accounts are 
coincidental or due to Oriental influence on Greek thought: 
speculation is casy and verification difficult. It is surprising, 
in view of this historical interest, that he makes no reference 
to Meryer's ai randy (Aleine Schriften I1, 5 Ef), which showed 
how myth and Hesiodic invention were conflated in 
the Horks ‘and Das. 

Translation of the Theogony poses no great roblems, and 
Profesor Brown renders it accurately into tertium ind perms 
dicendt, which lies between the Authorised Version and E. V. 
Rieu. He follows the text co Raach (Teubner, Leipzig. 1933), 
ancl conservatively regards the Typhocus episode (lines 
30) as the only major interpolation, 

M. H. CHagiton, 
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y P. Croce. 


raince, 1954. 


Alexandre le Grand (Que Sais—Je 7). 
Pp. 127. Paris; Presses universitaires de . 
Price not statecl, 

This is a simple, unambitious account of Alexander's carcer, 
addresed to those for whom he is no more than a great name. 
There are no footnotes or index, and the less important passages 
are printed in smaller type, presumably in accordance with 
the: plan of the series to which the book belongs. But the 
campaigns are describéd in some detail and there is no map, 
This omission practically ave dt any chance of the narrative 
being intelligible al reader 

As for those magne find here with the | at is pnts 
to say that they wil here nothing ae Importance, TT] The 

author discreetly rejects the more ul stories but does not 
reveal his opinion of the sources, which are nowhere discussed, 


The criticum of the main proms is i ae — con- 
sidering A."s foundations fails to reake she 


rtant 
distinction between cities and military colonies. ee uate 
motive is given for the demand for deification b reck 
cities, On A.’s relations with the Greeks of Asia Minor "Ricker. 


mann’s theory (REG XLVII, 946 ff.) is followed. in ae of 
Tarn's convincing refutation q the Great II, p 
C. denies that these Greek cities were in alliance with 
and maintains that his attitude s them was entirely 
arbitrary and that he drew no real distinction between Greek 
and non-Greek ys peepee Corinth, thi It is true that they 
did not join the Leen a is in nO Way suggests 
that A, wished to et oes in a postition inferior to that of 
the — cities a: wurepe, but ony rua he preferred to enter 
into alliances with them separately; his arrangements in Asa 
Miaoe ane @0 ke undoontced ta the light of the progress of the 
war at the time, 

Throughout the author's j ints appear 
by a narrow singed angie fe Helleninn *, 3 an approach not 
conducive to a sympatheti ding of A.'s policies. 
Thus we are told that oy tiongp d'A. était loin de s‘accorder 
pleinement aux exigences et aux traditions de la plus haute 
civilisation du monde fal", and at the very end there 
is the strange suggestion that a reason for the Greek rising 
against Mace power after A.'s death was dissatisfaction 
among * les représentants les plus qualifies de I’hellénisme * with 
the oricntalising tendencies of the new empire. 

It should be added that C. has recenaly pik published a longer 
work, “Alewandre le Grand ef les essais de fusion entre [Occident 
ka et ['Orient (Neuchatel, 1953), which I have not 


to be inspired 


R. H. Siapsox. 
Gedanke und Gefthl. zu einer hellen- 
ischen Stilbetrachtung (aymibolae Osloenses 
ring a ek PY G. Rupserc. Pp. 36. Oslo: 
aot: Pre not stated, 


s of Greek 
sheclaticais 
tened style, 


Pits Rudber Soe that in almost all 
literature one can in one and the same wor 
from an unemotional norm, not only to a_ 
happy or pathetic, but also to a coarser one, w! ich expresses 

¢,scom, or irony. The most obvious marks of these styles 
are their vocabularies, aaa 

This pamphlet, which ra reviews a large number o 
authors, amphlet, which rapidly reviews a large m\ work rs 
come. ‘Only detailed application of Professor Rud 
enter will met whether it te a fruitful one. For t A 
moment he utters the warning t ing ellen forscher t these 
distinctions of style do not permit a a distinction of source. 


F. H. Sanpaacu. 
Classical Hand-list. By J. A. Namn. Edited by B. H. 
Brackwett Lr, rt Sitton, revised and enlarged. 
giles ptr ar hd Blackwell, 1¢ 3. “as, 6d. 
The revisers of this ard, List, of fewer 





pages: by: eter weenie ye aan Cle umn page, have 
nct only fi found room for new titles but have ‘picked Lage some of 
the omissions of the earlier editions (for instance, 
franos now figure among the thirty-one additional periodicals). 
ive sections on ar and numismatics have been 
and there is a cross-index of authors. Though 
the list is not yet exhaustive en to serve them as advanced 
bibliography, ha the scholars privileged to work in 4 
library containing all its titles! 


E. G. TurNer. 
Greek Comic Costume: Its History and Diffusion 
(Bulletin of the John | : » 36, 2). 
By T. B.L. Wesster. Pp, 26, with 2 plates, Manchester: 
Rylands Library, 1954. 5. : 
Professor Webster follows his recent papers on 1 tation 
of comic costume and masks in ancient art with is study in 
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which the padded comic costume with phallos is traced from 
the seventh century to the fourth on vases and terracottas 
from most parts of the Greck world, He concludes that this 
costume is general for dances such as those from which drama 
and dithyramb had their origin. On a number of Corinthian 
vases a chorus of padded dancers is represented, sometimes 
with a clearly marked leader; * the padded dancers probably 
were Arion’s satyrs and sang Anon’s dithyrambs *, e spots 
on the costume of some Corinthian padded dancers indicate 
hairy satyrs. 
| T. J. D. 


: ng in die alte Geschichte. tnd edition. By H. 
Bexctson. Pp. vili+ 197. Munich: Beck, 1953. DM. 11. 
Bengtson's book has been thoroughly revised with additions, 
especially of a bibliographical nature, and addenda reaching 
to 1953. With these additions the book keeps its character 
as an up-to-date and reliable introduction to and broad 
general view of ancient history; sce the review of the first 
edition by F, W. Walbank in JHS LXX (1950), 79. 


Die Kunst der Griechen. By A. vow Sauce. 4th ed. 
Pp. 928, with 29 plates. Zdrich: Artemis-Verlag, 1953. 
Price not stated, 

This is a revised re-issue of a book first published in 1919 
which keeps its highly personal character in its fresh form. 


Greece and Rome. New Scries, Vol. I, Nos. 1 and 2. 

This periodical begins a new series with a new publisher and 
cover design, but the same Editors and mixture of contents. 
No. 1 begins with a lively account by Paul MacKendrick of 
the excavations at Cosa: his remark that ‘no respectable 
excavator would by choice be seen dead on a site without at 
least a light railway * may give many aspirants wrong ideas 
about Mediterranean excavation. K. Wellesley follows with 
‘Can You Trust Tacitus?", a discussion with paraphrase of 
the speech of Claudius as recorded on the bronze tablet found 
at Lyons {illustrated in one of the supplementary plates) and 
in the denais, E. Watson-Williams discusses the meaning of 
the attribute yAowdery applied to Athene. — 

The second number contains Karl Reinhardt’s important 
paper on * Philosophy and History among the Greeks’, Sir 
John Myres’ account of the Battle of Lade in 494 8.c., one of 
the last articles from his pen, C, M. H. Millar and J. W. 5. 
Carmichael on the * Growth of Telemachus’, F. J. Leliévre 
on * The Basis of Ancient Parody’, and plates drawn from the 
illustrations of Pickard-Cambridge, The Dramatic Festivals of 


Athens, 

It will be seen from this brief list of contents that Greece and 
Rome continues to provide readable and authoritative matter 
in many fields of classical study, and it remains to wish it well 
in its new dress, 

T.. J... BD. 
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The Acts of the Pagan Martyrs, Acta Alexandrin- 
orum. Edited with commentary by H. A. Musumilo. 
Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1954. Pp. xiii+ 299. 35). 

Aesop, Fables. A new translation by 5. A. Handford 
(Penguin Classics), London: Penguin Hooks, 1954. Pp. 
xx + 298, with numerous line drawings. 25. 6d. 

Transactions and Proceadings of the American 
Philological Association. Vol. LXAXXIV (1953). Lan- 
caster, Pa,: American Philological Association. Pp. vi + 
q20 + Ixxv. Price not stated. 

A. Anprewss, Probouleusis. Sparta’s contribution 
to the technique of government. (An Inaugural Lecture 
delivered before the University of Oxford on 25 May 1954.) 
Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1954. Pp. 29. 25. 6a. 

P. P. Ancenn, Dip tic Archive of Chios 1577-1841. 
2 ha pried University Press, 1954. Pp. xlin + 
1117. £10 10s, 

Aristotle, The WNicomachean Ethics. Translated 
and introduced by Sir David Ross (The World's Classics). 
London: Oxford University Press, 1954. Pp. xxxiv 4- 264. 


5. 

©. Baitey, Sir Arthur Wallace Pickard-Cambridge 
1873-1952 Bien of the British Academy xxxviii). 
London: Geoffrey Cumberlege, 1954. Pp. 14.1 pl. 3s. 

A. E. Basatoroutos, Thassos, son histoire, son 
administration de 1453 4 1912 (Etudes Thasiennes, IT). 
Paris: De Boccard, 1953. Pp. 200, 8 pll. Price not stated, 
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The Teaching of Classics. Issued by the IncomPORATED 
Assocation of <AsseTanr MasTERS IN SECONDARY 
ScHoors, Pp, xii + 244. Cambridge: University Press, 
1954. ras. bd. 

This book is full of information about the methods and 
content of teaching at various stages in schools, about exami- 
nations in the schools and about university entrance require- 
ments, about visual aids, school plays, and classical societies, 
and about the pronunciation of Latin and Greek. The 
committee responsible was composed of teachers in twelve 
different schools, and they had the assistance of over thirty 


‘cormesponding members’ and experts. ‘That so large and 
varied a fear ie produced a ook which nevertheless reads 
a5 a unity is a high tribute to the Honorary Secretary, T. W. 
Melluish, whose cpigrammatic phrasing can often be detected. 
It is much more than a first-rate handbook compiled from the 
best teaching practice of the time. It is written with a real 
faith in the Chasse (‘ perhaps it may be said that they repre- 
sent some episodes in man’s history when he was at his best, 
when the individual counted for most, when in spite of limited 
resources he achieved most, when the material was most 
subjected to the spiritual") and a real awareness of the need 
of new methods to assist a perfectly Senuine (and statistically 
demonstrable) revival of interest during this atomic age. 
Two suggestions seem to the reviewer particularly worth 
pursuing. The first is the suggestion for a cultural course of 
Greek which would prove both attractive and profitable to 
the Sixth-Form physicist, mathematician, chemist, or biologist 
with a text-book whose aim was to bring before the reader's 
eye the Greek origin of mathematics, biology, etc., with all 
their attendant specialised terms. ‘The a ee would 
be amused to find that Aristotle (as J. B. 5. Hi c has shown) 
anticipated von Frisch in gay e dance of the bees, The 
basis for such a text-book could be found in M. R. Cohen and 
I, E. Drabkin, A Source Book in Greek Science. The second 
suggestion is the long and eloquent chapter pleading that a 
special kind of classics (without rr but not without 
emphasis on Greek and Latin origins of English terminology 

id with plenty of mythology, drama, good storics, art, and 
everyday life) should be taught in the secondary modern 
schools, which educate something lke ea Iey ec of every 
age-group, and that the teachers of it should have a modicum 
of special training: here mutatis mutandis the now well-cstab- 
lished Danish experiment (described recently in Greece and Rome) 
ig not irrelevant. Both tions, like everything else in the 
book, conform to the authors’ fundamental belief that ‘a 
Classical course can be contrived which shall satisfy three 
requirements: 1. At each stage it must be appropriate to the 
mental development of the pupil. 2. At cach stage it must 
realise perfectly definite aims: that is to say, it must be self- 
sufficient. 9. At each stage it must contain within itself the 
petentialiry of future advance.’ 

T. B, L. WEsstTer. 
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THE SOCIETY FOR THE PROMOTION 
OF 
HELLENIC STUDIES 


50 Beprorp Square, Lonpon, W.C.1. 


REPORT FOR THE SESSION 1954-55- 


THe Council-beg leave to submit their report 
for the session :— 

It is pleasant to record that this, the first full 
year of the Society’s association with the Institute 
of Classical Studies, has been one of harmonious 
co-operation. . 

In June 1954 the first floor of 50 Bedford Square 
was vacated by the subtenant, and during the 
summer the two large rooms were painted and 
decorated. The back room is occupied by the 
Director of the Institute, the front room by the 
Secretaries of the Societies and of the British 
School at Athens, while the large room on the 
ground floor is now used as an Institute Seminar 
Room and an annex to the Library, but is still 
available for Committee Meetings of the 
Societies. The general office has been redec- 
orated, and lighting and linoleum have been 

Plans are well advanced for the new building 
in Gordon Square, which will house the Institute 
of Archaeology and the Institute of Classical 
Studies, and in which provision will be made for 
the Societies. The fifth floor, apart from general 
office and administrative quarters for the Insu- 
tute, is devoted entirely to the Library, and will 
consist of a large reading-room opening into 
a stack. Book space for 55,000 volumes is 
planned. On the sixth floor will be rooms for 
the Societies’ Secretaries and a large joint com- 
mon room, as well as rooms for seminars and 

The Society has lost the services of Mrs. Jones, 
who retired in February. She had given the 
Society faithful service as Caretaker for twenty- 
six years, including the whole period of the 
Second World War. Her place has been taken 
by Mr. and Mrs, Akeburst. (Mr. Akehurst is 
employed in the British Museum.) 


Fir lance uy 
This year’s accounts, closing with a surplus of 
£890, show the full benefit of the Society's 
association with the University of London, and 
the generous offer of the Institute of Classical 


Studies to bear a higher proportion of the main- 


tenance costs of the premises will help towards 
preserving a satisfactory financial position. The 
sales of the Journal, together with the off-prints 
of the article by M. Ventris and J. Chadwick in 
Volume 73, amounting in all to £726, have also 
made a substantial contribution. 

Despite this satisfactory position, however, a 
cautious financial policy should continue to be 
pursued. This is all the more necessary in view 
of the uncertainty about the liabilities of the 
Joint Societies under the terms of the lease of 

50 Bedford Square, Although much of the 
eae redecoration has been completed on 
the first floor and in the basement, some very 
substantial repairs remain to be done, which will 
involve the Societies in considerable expense. 

Recoveries under decds of covenant amounted 
to £225 for 1954. 

Membership figures as at December 31st, 1954. 
are shown below, with comparable figures. for 
past years:— 


Member. Members. Amociates. Libranet. Total. 


1939 1,005 I4t 222 q25 1,699 
195! got 8374 376 1,664 
1952 1014 129 197 376 1,710 
1953 100g 24 ros 385 1,678 
1954 1o2g 124 147 4o2 =: 1, bgp 


The Council record with great regret the death 
of Prof. R. M. Dawkins, a Vice-President; of 
Mr. T. J. Dunbabin, a Member of Council and 





for some years Review Editor of the Journal ; of 
Mr. C. T. Edge, F.C.A., who acted as honorary 
auditor to the Society for fourteen years, and of 
the following members: L. F. BK. Audemars, 
Prof. Campbell Bonner, Miss E. A. 5. Dawes, 
Prof. H. Frankfort, Mrs. B. H. Hill, Prof. H. F. 
Jolowicz, Prof. G. Norwood, F. W. Pember, 
L. W. Spriggs, Miss E. Strudwick. 
Journal of Hellenic Studies. 

Thanks to a second and final gift of £250 from 
the Jowett Trustees, it will be possible to make 
Volume 75 as large as Volume 74. 

In 1956, as already stated, there will be, in 
addition to the normal fascicule, a special fascicule 
as a tribute to Sir David Ross. An appeal is 
being made for funds to meet the expenses. 

The off-print of the article by M. Wentris and 
J. Chadwick from Volume 73 continues to be 
much in demand. 

International Congress. 


Classiques. The Society's representative at the 
mecting in Copenhagen for 1954 was Professor 
A. W. Gomme. 

For the Tenth International Congres: of Historical 
Sciences in Rome the Council have appointed Pro- 
fessor A. Momigliano to represent the Society. 


Meetin gs 
The following communications have been made 

at Meetings of the Society during the Session :— 

October gand, 1954. Prof. John Huston 
Finley, Harvard University, on‘ Pindar, the 
opening lines of Olympian I’. 

February ith, 1955. K. J. Dover on 
‘‘Tyrtaeus: and the early history of Greck 
Elegy *. 

April ist, 1955. T. Bruce Mitlord on 
‘Excavations at Old Paphos’. (Slices.) 

June 17th, 1955. Presidential Address: 
Prof, Dorothy Tarrant on * Plato as Drama- 
tist ". 

November rgth, 1954 (in conjunction with 
the Roman Society}. Monsieur R. Joffroy, 
Directeur des fouilles de Vix, on* La sépulture 
princiére hallstattienne de Vix, Cote d'Or’. 
(Slides. ) 

Provincial Meetings. 
Meetings have been arranged outside London 
in collaboration with local associations during 
the Session 1954-455: 


At Birmingham: Dr. F. H, Stubbings on 
‘New Light on Mycenae’. 

At Leeds: Prof. T. B.-L. Webster on * Port- 
raiture in Art and Literature in the Fourth 
Century B.C,". (Slides.) 

At Edinburgh: Miss D. H. F. Gray on 
‘Homeric Geography *. 

At Shrewsbury: Prof. A. J. B. Wace on 
‘Recent Discoveries at Mycenae’, (Slides.) 

At Durham: Prof. H. D. Kitto on * Hamlet 


and Greek Tragedy '. 

At Reading: Prof. R. P. Winnington- 
Ingram on ‘Greck Drama and Greck 
Society *. 


At Nottingham: Prof. H. Li. Hudson- 
Williams on ‘ Plato and Socrates". 

At Manchester: Prof. T. B. L. Webster on 
‘The Mycenaean Tablets and Homer’. 

At Exeter: H. Lloyd-Jones on * Zeus and 

At Liverpool: Prof. T. B, L., Webster on 
‘Costumes and Masks in New Comedy’. 
(Slides. ) 

At Southampton: Dr. F. H. Stubbings on 
‘The Classics in Elizabethan Times’. 

At University College of North Stafford- 
shire: Dr. M. Ventris on ‘The Mycenaean 
Script—progress report '. 


A dim inistrati ion F 


Sir Richard Nosworthy, K.C.M.G., who has 
acted as Honorary Treasurer to the Society for 
four years, retired during the summer of 1954. 
The Council wish to record warm appreciation 
of his valuable services. 

The Society is grateful to Sir Quintin Hull, 
K.C.M.G., who has agreed to accept nomina- 
tion as Honorary Treasurer. 

The Council has pleasure in recording the 
offer from the firm of Denham, Betts & Co., 
Accountants and Auditors, to act as Honorary 
Auditors to the Society in place of the late Mr. 
The ten members of Council who retire im 
rotation under rule 1g are: Prof. A. Andrewes, 
P. E. Corbett, R. L. James, Prof. M. E. L, 
Mallowan, P. G. Mason, J. S. Morrison, E. ¥.C. 
Plumptre, Prof. P. 'T. Stevens, E. M. Woodward, 
Prof. R. P. Winnington-Ingram. 

In their place the Council have nominated 
the following for election: Prof. H. C. Baldry, 
J. M. Cook, R. M. Cook, O. A. W. Dilke, 
J. G. Griffith, I. R. D. Mathewson, Prof. L. J. D. 


Richardson, Prof. C. Martin Robertson, Dr. M. 
Ventris, Prof. F. W. Walbank. 

Prof. Andrewes and Mr. A. G, Woodhead have 
been elected members of the Executive Com- 
mittee for the next three-year period. 

The Council has received with great regret the 
resignation of Mr. G. K. Jenkins, who has acted 
as Assistant Editor of the Journal of Hellenic Studies 
since 1949. ‘The Council wish to place on record 
their appreciation of the work that he has done. 


The Joint Library. 


The following figures show the work of the 
Library during the last three sessi0ns -— 


igse-43. TOSS. TSSA-35- 
Books added ........ - 44! 450 486 
Books borrowed...... 4,126 4,554 4,459 
Borrowers ...:ccese0 610 611 og. 
Slides borrowed...... 4,029 4,800 4,876 


It will be noted that the number of books added 
to the Library continues to increase. During 
the year the Institute of Classical Studies also 
added 192 books in the * primary * category. 

The shorter period of summer closing (two 
weeks instead of five) was appreciated by a 
number of members who used the Library during 
the second half of August. It is hoped to make 

The Library staff has been increased to three 
by the appointment in September 1954 of Miss 
Antonia Pattin as Junior Assistant. 

Much-needed improvements have been made 
to the Library heating and lighting during the 
year, and new linoleum has been laid in the main 
Library. Some steel shelves have been erected 
in the Council Room (now known as the Seminar 
Room) to relieve the pressure on the Library 
shelves. This room is now available as a 


reading-room except when it is being used for 
mectings. 

Association with the Institute of (Classical 
Studies has made it possible to revive the pre- 
war custom of tea for members reading in the 

Tea is available daily from four to 
four-thirty in the Seminar Room. 

Additions to the Slides Collection include a 
number of slides from the Cambridge University 
Collection of Aerial Photographs, all of Romano- 


‘British sites, which were selected for the Societies 


by Dr. J..K. St. Joseph, and additional slides of 
Greek vases in the British Museum, selected by 
Mr. P, Corbett. 

The Slides Committee has reviewed the existing 
lecture sets of slides and is proceeding with the 
revision of several of the older sets. Two new 
sets, ‘ Homeric Pictures‘, by Professor T. B. L. 
Webster, and * Greek Cities ', by Professor R. E. 
Wycherley, have been compiled and are now 
available for borrowing. 

The Councils of the Hellenic and Roman 
Societies wish to express their thanks for gifts of 
books from the following: Prof. B. Aiginitos, 
Miss M. Bennet-Clark, Prof. H. G. Beyen, Prof. 
E. Bielefeld, Mr. G. C. Boon, Mr. A. R. Burn, 
Prof. A. W. Byvanck, Mr. J. M. Cook, Prof. 
Sterling Dow, Dr. V. L. Ehrenberg, Sir John 
Forsdyke, Mr. D, Gillie, Sir Quintin Hill, Mr. D. 
Kanatsoules, Dr. J. H. C. Kern, Prof. G. Klaffen- 
bach, Prof. W. A. Laidlaw, Prof. A. D. Momug- 
liano, Mr. E. D. Phillips, Dr. W. H. Plommer, 
Mr. C. A. Ralegh Radford, Mr. A. Rowe, Miss 
E. M. Smallwood, Prof. J. Sundwall, Prof. A. 
Traversa, Mr. A. G. Tsopanakis, Prof. E. G. 
Turner, Dr. A. W. Van Buren, Prof. A. J. 5. 
Wace, Prof. T. B. L. Webster, Prof. H. D. West- 
lake, King’s College Library, London University 
Library, the Virgil Society, Winchester Museum. 
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